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CHAPTEE I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Cutch, or the sea-coast land,^ lying between the peninsnla of 
E[4thiawar on the south and the province of Sind on the north, 
extends from 20°47' to 24° north latitude, and 68° 26' to 71° 10' east 
longitude. Exclusive of the Ran, it contains an estimated area of 6500 
sqnare miles, a population of 487,305 souls, or 74*97 to the square mile, 
and yields a yearly revenue of about £260,000 (Rs. 26,00,000).a 

A belt of land, 160 miles from east to west and from thirty-five to 
seventy from north to south, Cutch is almost entirely cut off from 
the continent of India, on the north and east by the Ban, on the south 
by the gulf of Gutch, and on the west by the Arabian sea and the 
eastern or Kori mouth of the river Indus. From ita isolated 
position, the special character of its people, their peculiar dialect, 
and their strong feeling of personal loyalty to their ruler, the 
peninsula of Cutch has more of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of the Bombay Government. 
The territory of Cutch has as shown in the margin a threefold 

jurisdiction ; the first comprises 
the state, Jchdlsa, portion under 
the direct management of His 
Highness the R^o; the second 
are the estates of the Bhdydd 
or cadets of the R6o's house, a 
body of feudal landlords ; the 
third, seven villages scattered 
over the centre of the province 



Administrative Sulhdivmons. 



JuiuBDionoii. 


Nnmber of 
villages. 


Popula- 
Uon. 


HisHiffhneMthelUo ... 

Smaller Chiefs 

Monri TMkor 

Total ... 


639 

400 

7 


ill 


1035 


487,306 



1 Besides to marshes and lowLinds the Sanskrit Kachchh is applied to river banks 
and coast tracts. Lassen Indische Alterthumskunde, I. 132, note 5. ^ , . . , 

a This includes the incomes of the smaller chiefs. In 1878 the estimated total 
revenue was £266,062 (Rs. 26,60,620). 
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•kpcrwm as the Adhoi snb-dmsion and held by one of tl 

chiefs of the Rao's tribe, the Thdkor of Morvi in Kathiaw 

The total area of the province is, for administrative 
distributed over eight sub-divisions with an average an 
square miles, containing on an average the lands of 12 
and a population of about 60,000 souls. The following 
gives the chief statistics of each of these sub-divisions :— 

Cutch Sulhdivisional Details. 





VlLLAOBS. 


Aria. 


POPTLA- 

nos. 


SDI-DIVI8I0H8, 


State. 


ALIElfATD. 


rm A r. 1,1111 


Total. 




Reli. 
glous. 


Service. 


Chikfh. 


AbdAsa with 
NakhtrAna 


43 


33 


18 


200 


294 


1525 


117,530 


Anjdr 


74 


5 


2 


6 


86 


420 


48,800 


BhachAu 


• 30 


3 


... 


30 


63 


475 


42,990 


BhujwithKhAvda... 


134 


25 


34 


12 


205 


1400 


49,500 


Lakbpat 


40 


22 


19 


39 


120 


810 


18,500 


MAndvi 


35 


10 


5 


46 


96 


515 


96,825 


Mundra 


84 


11 


10 


18 


73 


390 


46,200 


lUpar with Khadir.. 


42 


6 


1 


50 


98 


965 


66,960 


Total ... 


432 


114 


89 


400 


1035 


6500 


487,305 



Popularly the province is divided into sevem districts ; Pfi 
to be the original seat of the Kdthis along the southern m 
the Ran, and bounded on the south by the Charvad range 
Garda Pathak between PAvar and the Kori river ; Abdasa nan 
Jdm Abda between the Charvad range and the Arabian sea ; 
a small district in the extreme west ; Kdntha or K^nthi, al 
south coast ; Miy4ni east of Pdvar, taking its name from the 
tribe ; and V^gad, occupying the peninsula in the east.^ 

Prom the sea on the south and west, and from the Eai 
north and east, the coast of Cutch is in some places very slight 
and fringed with mangrove swamps. In other parts it rises in 
sand hills, or as in the north-west, in broken rocky cliffs, 
especially on the south and east, are broad plains some dee] 
and well tilled, others bare and furrowed with water-courses, 
these plains rise the central lands of the province, in places 
by bright coloured rocks and patches of tillage, but over mos 
area brown waving uplands deep in loose sand, broken b 
peaks, and bordered by bare ridges of low dust-coloured hil 



1 Burgess's Archaeological Beport, KAthiilw^r and Catch, 189. 



The rock formationB of Catch have been thus sab-divided : * 

CUTCn HOCKS. 



FOBMATfOR. 



Booent 



Tertiftry 




Volcanio Tertiary ,, 



Jaraasic 

Metamoqihic Crya< 

tollixie. 
Trappean 



Suikarvwiow, 



AHuriuni, Wctwn Band and sub-recent 

depoititff, 
' Upper Tertiary {uncof^ormUy) 



' ArgUlacooua Group (Fosailifcroua) 

AreDftoeoiu Group 

Numiimlitio Group .,, 
^Gypseous Shales .., 

ISub-Nummulitic 
Stratiiied Traps And Aasodatod Intertrap- 
pean Beds* 
Infra-Trap petm Grits {uncot\rorrnUt/\ 

\ Upper Jurassic (ix'oup , 

) Lower Juraaaio Group 
Sjeuite 

Intmsive TrapB , 



PUUOD, 



PloiBiocfiiie, 

Probably both Plei- 
ocene and Mei> 
occDe. 

Mcloceae or Upper 
Eocene. 



Eocene. 



OolitiQ. 



The examination of these rocks seeais to show that at some very 
early time metamorphic rocks wei*e exposed and worn away till they 
were covered with water. In this water, an arm of the sea not far 
from the mouths of rivers, shales and sandstones wore laid. The sea 
at first deep, gradually shoaled till the rocks, at least in places, rose 
above the water. Then, forcing its way through many fissares, trap, 
some of it on land but most under the water covered the shales and 
sandstones. These outbursts of trap lasted through long periods of 
time, some of the later being widely different from the earlier flows. 
Aft^r the outbursts of trap the land sank, and, under the sea, beds 
of limestone and marl were found at first under a deep sea, 
then oniler gradually shoalor water fiiU of life and not far from the 
land. Of the next changes the only traces ai-e the wearing away of 
some of the surface rocks and the forming of new bods shore-like 
and comnaratively kite. Last of ail are the surface rocks with little 
to show aow they were formed. 

The presence of crystalline rocks in Nagar P^rkar on the north 
gbore of the Ran, and of schistose rocks in Kathiawar, seems to 
show that motH.morphic rocks stretch below the Kan and Catch and 
support the 8ec<:>ndary and newer formations, 

Jurassic is the most largely developed of Cutch formations. 
Though with much general likeness and with no welUmarked 
boundary line, these rocks differ enough to allow of their division 
into an Upper and a Lower group.* Of these the Lower Jurassic 

1 This section ia condensed from Mr. A* B, Wynne's Memoir on the Geology of 
Cutch. Mem, OeoL Sur. IX. 

31 The terms Upper and Lower are purely local. They have nothing to do irith 
the * Upper ' HT\d ' Lower * divisions of Jurassic rocks in Europe snd elsewhere. Later 
inquiry naa divided the Jurassic eeries into four groups, three of lower mariue 
Pachitn), Chari»aiid Katrol, and the fonrth Uuica the up|}ermo8t mariue and the 
retth-wati^'r bedsp Fur detaiEa a<^o Manual of Geology of Xudia, 250 '2^. 
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beds are chiefly found in four places ; 1, A belt from one 
and generally about six miles broad, lyiiig along the north 
from Lakh pat in the west to a little beyond where 
peninsnla joins the mainland. This, especially in the we 
broken by trap intrusions i 2, About the middle of Cn 
into two nearly equal parte by the M4ndvi*Bhaj 
forty nules long and from one to five miles b: 
east in Vagad, a large stretch of coimtry, about forty 
east to west and fourteen from north to south; 4, 
little alluvium and a narrow strip of nummulitic beds the 
the Ran islands. The Lower Jurassic rocks have large cl 
thatj as thoy weather, give their hills rusty orange tints. 
them are hard blue and gray quartzose layers ; strong afl 
cream coloured, gniy, blue, and black ; gyyiseons shales, cov^ 
ground with small red ferruginous nodules ; buff, orange, 
gray close earthy limestones ; then bands of lumpy conglomi 
shale, and layers of shelly limestone. One very peculiar 
coarse-grained, golden, sometimes fossil-yielding oolite, W 
coated with a Lhin film of lustrous brown hsBmatite. F&t 
beds except of the nodular sort ai*e rarer than they are j 
the formation. In many places igneous rocks come thi 
lower Jurassics. Sometimes the Jurassic and the ignaj 
seem to have been laid one over the other. But the. 
probably due to the igneous rocks forcing their way bet^ 
Jurassic beds. Of the life of the period when they weri 
the lower Jurassic rocks preserve many grass-like im] 
and some fragments of fossil wood, but, except in the i 
west, no traces of land animal life, pnlc^ozamim. Of sa 
remains there is a large store, including Trlgonia, ABtarte, I 
Terebraiula, Odrca^ CxicuUea^ and many Amnwntfes, somel 
size ; soma Plettrotomaria^ Chmnultzia, and a few more m 
remains of echinoderms, corals, fish teeth, roptUe bo^ 
quantities of Belcmniics, i 

South of tho Grst belt of Lower Jurassic rocks, and j 
the second belt, the Upper Jurassics stretch for about 1! 
east and west with a breadth varying from one to tw 
averaging about ten miles. They also appear over small dets 
in the east of Vagad. The characteristic beds of the up 
are coarse white sandstone, gravel and conglomerate, au 
coarse sand and mud with crisp biscuit-like ferruginou 
In many places these rocks are so salt as strongly to tast 
and streams. Of the life of the period when the Uppe 
rocks were formed there remain in a few gray and wl 
matted impressions of Zaviicp, ferns, mosses, and other li 
without a fragment of any sea form, Once or twice in 
beds the vegotabl© remains have gathered into sean 
with brilliant facets, but much mixed with carbonaceous 
not of workable thickness. Of animal remains there are i: 
a few sea shells of interest from their relation to some sout 
shells. The upper layers, crowded in places with fossil la^ 
seem to shew that the rocks were formed at the foot of k 
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those land plants may have been washed down into river months 
and lagoonSj whose half-fresh water was ill-saited to the growth of 
soa plants. With this exception the evidence aeenis to show that 
the rocks were formed undtsr the sea withont any marked changes 
of conditiocL Igneous rocks have in many places, and with the 
greatest irregularity, been thrust through the Upper Jurassics, 
burning gray shales black, red, or dark olivej and sandstones white 
and flinty* Some hand specimens have trap on one side and sand 
stone on the other^ while in others the sandstone has completely 
fused into the trap. As neither the base nor the uppermost limit 
of the Jurassic rocks can be seen their depth is unknown. The 
estimate is for the Upper and for the Lower rocks a thickness of 
about 3000 feet each. 

About ten miles south of Bhuj, and at the east end of the chief 
Jurassic beltj Infra Trappean Grits form a fringe between the 
Jurassic rocks and the Stratified Traps. In other places, as in the west 
near Lakha hill, they are found in separate patches. A peculiar 
soft, loosely-grained, and dimly stratified group of earthy and sandy 
rocks weathering greenish, orange, or dark, the Infra Trappean 
Grits are probably a local deposit of the lower Stratified Traps. 
Though not ashy the group is closely connected with the early 
volcanic flows. The bed is seldom 200 feet thick. 

Stratified Traps cover great part of Cutch. They form all the 
hilly ground in the south stretching aloug the whole length of the 
main Upper Jurassic area from Anjar to the west. In the east and 
south the belt of Stratified Trap is regular, varying from five to eight - 
miles in bj'eadth. Aloug the south-west it is an irregular strip, 
from one to fourteen miles broad, sometimes cut right across by 
nummuHtic and Upper Jurassic inliors. In the west, where it ends 
in the Garda hills, it spreads over an area of about twelve miles b 
twenty. The beds or flows, resting on the Jurassic rocks with complete) 
unconformity are of the usual Deccan gray, greenish-olive, and dark 
doleritic and basaltic trap. Of the same construction the Catch beds 
differ from the Deccan beds in being less than half as thick ; and in 
having many fewer dykes and an upper surface more conf onnable to 
the overlying tertiary rocks. As in the Deccan there are no traces of 
old volcanic cones. In Mr. Wyuno^s opinion the Cutch traps were 
formed mostly under water, the materials rising through numerous 
small outlets. 

Trap intrusions are almost confined to the Jurassic area. There 
they appear in great numbers, the chief of them being in the 
north-west, a narrow irregular band, running about twenty 
miles from Lakha hill in the west to Majal lull in the east. 
Then eight miles south-east of Majal hiE, Elira hill ; twelve 
miles more, Dhinodhar; eight miles more, a belt running about 
fifteen miles north-east and south-west ; and twelve miles south, 
Nanama hill and beds stretching eight miles south-east. Further 
east there are few trap inliers. The chief are Vad?ii hill about ten 
miles north-east and Kirgiria eight miles south of Bhuj, Bhanjda 
rock at the north-west point of Kliadir and a few inliers in the Bela 
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and Cliordd islands. They include nearly all varieties of doleritic, 
trachytiCj and basaltic traps^ crystalline, compact or porphyritic, 
seldom amygdaloidal, sometimes columnar, and often so friable and 
ready to weather away that no clean fracture can be obtaiaed. 
There seems little doubt that, throngh channels like these, the 
npper stratified trap found its way to the sni-face, and that these 
intrusive traps are some of the latest eraptions. In forcing their 
way through the Jurassic rocks, the traps have, in many places, 
become a tangled net-work of dykes and intrusions. In other 
places they have formed cones the mass of the cone Jurassic and 
the top trap. By contact with the traps whole beds of Jurassic! 
rock have been made much more splintery, darker, and more lil " 
trap. Some places have many dykes, but none are known in tl 
purely aqueous tertiary rocks. 

Overlying the stratified traps, and usually resting on a ciystalliu 
concretionary amygdaloidal flow, is a singidarly mixed ant 
varied band of rocks. To the west and south it forms a fring 
between the stratified traps, and the nummolitic and argillaceo 
tertiaries. It is seldom found to the east of the main beds 
stratified traps. Bat it again appears near Bhachau, in Vagad, a 
on the south and sooth -eastern sides of the Ean islands. The grc 
is beautifully varied in texture and colour. It includes pale pur 
concretionary unctuous aluminous rocks ; strong red and mott' 
laterites sometimes with agates ; coarse sandstones^ red or bro 
gypaeouSj and dark aluminous or white sandy shales* Short 
absolute intercalation this group presents many appearances 
conformity to the traps. The laterites are earthy compact orno(' 
and scoriaceous, sometimes so highly ferruginous as to becon 
iron ore formerly used in making iron. In eastern Cutcl 
laterites and white beds form nearly all that is seen of the g? 
Here they yield rapidly to atmospheric action, the ground weathi 
into hillocks like the wasteheaps of a foundry. In other ' 
wide-swelling plains are sheeted over with a hardened lateritr 
the surface sometimes covered with a coating of agates. T 
in the north and east than in the south of the district, tt 
varies from twenty to 200 feet. It rarely has fossils. 

Of Tertiary rocks there are several groups beginning from 
gypseous shales, nummulitic rocks, an arenaceous groi 
argillaceous group, and upper tertiaries. The gypseous shf 
found beneath the nummulitic group round the western cur 
beds that flank the Garda hills and in a few other places. It 
clay stone and marl bands, and some of the shales are ful 
nummuUtes and orfricu/ma, and also have bones, reptile 
fish vertebrae, and teeth. The band varies in thickness froi 
150 feet. 

The nummulitic rocks are found almost entirely in • 
stretching, a belt from three to six miles broad, along the f 
of the gypseous shales. To the east they disappear * 
obscurity, slight patches showing far to the east and 
They are of pale yellow and white marly impure lim 
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some sandy beds and shaly marls. Sev-eral kinds of numinalites 
aboiind* At the period when numtnulites ceased corals seem to Irnve 
flonriahed, large coral masses being found wherever there are npper 
beds. The isolated and flat-topped hill of Gadipadar near Khudi 
five miles south of Narayansar is probably an old coral reel 

The arenaceous beds, a group of very Httle importance, are found 
in the west on the skirts of the nummulitic rocksj and in the south 
bordering on the sub-nummulitic rocks. It is characterized by 
very irregular and false-bedded stmd or finable sandy shales generally 
white and streaked by iron-stained lamina). These rest on dim- 
coloured and blue finely laminated clays in which only a few fossils 
and the carapace of a very small crab were found. 

The argillaceous group, in thickneBS and extent by far tho most 
important of the Gutch tertiary deposits, starting in the extreme 
west stretches south and east for about 120 miles ending close to the 
line of the Bhuj-Mandvi road. During the first sixty miles it skirts 
the nummulitic rocks in a belt varjring from three to six miles in 
breadth, then for about twelve miles it broadens to thirteen miles 
and again narrows fringing, during the last twenty miles, the 
Bub-nummulitic group. Among the lowest argillaceous beds are 
some much like the upper portions of the arenaceous sub-division. 
There are also strongly ferruginous or lateritic bands and soft browa 
yellow and mottled sandstones. This group is very rich in tho 
number and variety of its fossils, TurrUeUm with Corhulw and Venus 
granosa occur abundantly in one or two of tho ferruginous bands. 
And as one or two large bones and two fine molars of a bilobodont 
were found in the valley of the Madh river, it is probable that aomo 
of the nodular and ferruginous beds represent those of Piram island 
in the guJf of Cambay, Above the lowest beds are calcareous grits 
and sandstones with rather few fossils. Above them a large i 
thickness of shales, clays, and marly beds with thin disc-shaped i 
Nitmmulites and other Faraminffera, Above the shales come yellow 
marls and marly limestone very full of fossils, some of the hard 
muddy beds being almost entirely made of fossil shells. Above the 
marls are soft sandy clays and muddy shales with a few compact 
sandi^tone layers thinly laminated and ripple-marked and a narrow • 
band largely made of fragmentary shells. Higher up the beds 
contain bored clay nodules resembling pebbles and Bryozoa encrusting 
the shells of Pc^tens and oysters. 

Before the upper tertiaries were deposited the higher argillaceous 
beds were in many places removed by denudation. At the base of 
the Upper tertiaries is a conglomerate, in places more or less 
ferruginous, but of no gre^t thickness. This is succeeded by 
thick bedded brown sands or incoherent sandstones, parts of which 
near tho base are cementGd by carbonate of lime. Calcartjous 
segregations occur throughout the rock. The only organic remains 
discovered were a few large logs of fossil timber. The upper 
members of the group are ill defined. 

The alluvium is tho result of the degradation of tho local rocks. 
As most of it overlies the tertiary beds, it consists largely of 
matoriala derived from them, often mixed with fragments brought 
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by rivers from the hills * Mach of it, as a limestoDe or mottled 
clay deposit with red blotches and quartz grain h, resembles a newer 
tertiary stratum. A sub-receDfc calcareous deposit is very generally 
distributed over the hilly country. Its calcareouB sandstones 
are sometimee coherent enough for buildiug, and it is commonly 
burned for lime. No fossils have been fotmd in it. Along the 
coast are dunes or moving sand hills. Nothing seen in Cutch helps 
to settle the question of the formation of tho western India alluvial 
coast pkins. The materials are often, but not alwajB, of fine grain. 
Sometimes near the surface are a few land shells^ but no sea remains 
have been L " '"^ " ' 'e often like river deposits, though 
there are no' lat could have formed them. The 

alluvium m re are no fossils to prove this^ and 

the ground J Ran and less nneven than tho 

bottom of 1 
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jht» are one of the chief natural 
I© divided into three groups, the 
the east, and of the Ran islands 
IS and many of the hills are steep, 
towards the south. Most of the 
at right angles to three parallel 
> Ban islands from Pachham to 
h of Cutch from Lalchpat to near 



Yagad ; and a third in tne central uplands from Roha to Bhach^u. 
Except one range running north-west from the Dhola hills, with long 
slopes upon the dip and steep slopes along the outcrop of the beds, 
tlie trap hills, particularly those formed of intrusive trap, are often 
sharp peaked or cliff-girt. In Cutch proper the hills, widely 
spread over its western parts, gradually narrow eastwards into a 
single range. Though none of great height, the highest, Dhinodhar 
only a little over 1000 feet above the Ran, several of them are from 
some peculiarity of shape or make worthy of notice. In the 
south-west about five miles south of Ndrdyansar is Gadipadar, a 
conspicuous, 100 feet high, flat-topped hill, a mass of limestome 
below and at the top almost entirely coral. The Garda hills, the broad 
west end of the central range of stratified trap, though they rise high, 
have no peaks of special interest. Among the Jurassic hills to the 
north is Gandhri, 534 feet above the plain, steep on all sides and 
faced by a bold clifF, the body of the hill of white and purple 
sandstone, and its peak of basalt and softer trap. Further east 
about twenty-four miles north-west of Bhuj is Dhinodhar, the 
fabulous Cutch volcano. This, one of the highest hills in the 
province, 1073 feet above the Ran, is chiefly of coarse and fine white 
sandstoue with a basalt capping 180 feet thick. About ten miles 
noi-tli-east is Jhura, 890 feet above the Ran, chiefly of shale and 
limestone; Varar about five miles south, an isolated tabular steep- 
sided liill, rising 894 feet above the plain, is of sandstone with a 
tliicl: ca])])ing of black columnar basalt, and four miles to the west 
is A'ichhia a far-seen conical peak of sandstone covered by trap. 
About seven miles east of Bhuj is the bold sub-conical steepsided 
sandstone hill of Jandharia, rising about 700 feet above the Ran, 
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aud about six miles north of Jaudliaria, iii the ljoci6.i and Jhuran 
range, Halmin^ a sandstone liill about 8Ul> feet above the Ran. In 
the central or Chorad hills there is in the east, Khdtrod, a conical 
peak with a steep north escarpment rising 550 feet above the plain. 
At the west end of the range, rising 400 feet above the plain is 
Dhrabva, a steep flat-topped hill of trap-covered sandstone, and a 
little U) the south-west Nanama, probably the source of some of the 
neighbouring stratified trapes, a nearly circular dome*shapod mass of 
trap, 770 feet above the plain aud 3i miles round at the base. The 
more regular range of the south, or Dhola^ hills has no peak of 
special interest. 

The Vagad hills, a broad group stretching east and west, have 
many separate peaks, tiie chief of them Adhoi, rising 270 feet 
from its base, sandstone-capped with white beds strikingly like 
metamorphic quartzite. 

Of the hills that rise out of the Ran some details are given under 
the head ' Islands/ Pachham, the chief of them, 1437 feet above the 
Ran, is the highest point in Cntch. 

Though many have deep-cut channels with steep much-worn sides,* 
none of the Cutch rivers have water enough to flow throughout the 
year. Rising in the central uplands they find their way either north 
to the Ran or south to the gulf of Cutch. Of north-flowing rivers 
the chief is the Khari with a course of about thirty miles. Rising 
in the Chorad hills about eight miles south-west of Bhuj, the Khdri 
flows past Bhuj and from there, between steep banks in places 110 
feet high, keeps north for about twelve miles and after receiving 
the Mithi from the right flows about eight miles more into the Ran. 
Of south-flowing streams the largest are the Madh and Tera^ which, 
with a course of about thirty miles across the Abdasa plain, fall 
together into the gulf of Cutch near Jakhau. 

pBesides its local streams three rivers pass by Cutch on their way 
t the sea. Of these, two, the Banas in the east from Abu and 
Prilanpur and the Luni in the north-east from Ajmir and the Ardvali 
hills have, beyond hclpiugto flood the Ran in the rainy season, little 
connection with Cutch. In the west the Kori or east mouth of the 
Indus though of little value for trade or irrigation, is of much 
historic interest. At the time of Alexander (325 b,c.,) and of 
Ptolemy (150 A.D.), under the name of Lonibare it was one of the 
chief mouths of the Indus,^ It .seems to have continued of equal 
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^ The mountain iorrenifi have gcnerallj high and precipitouti twuika cut deep in 
the rocks by the rapidity of the current. A traveller niAy pri>eGed fox toilea ajong 
the bauks of these Btreams withoul: herng fible to deacenrl Co thcnr beds, if he has the 
tniflfortiine to lose the beaten path, McMurdo (ISIB), Traoa. Bom. Lit. Soc. II. 224, 
New Ed. 

* There 19 tnnoli confuaion about the nameit of Cutch livera. Few (1818) have 
any namea, and thofl*> few are not generally known in the country. McMurdo, Trana. 
Bom. Lit Sue. II. 224, New Ed. 

* Vivien de St. Martin^ Geog, Grecque et Latine de I'Tnde, 155. According to local 
story thia, known aa the old river, was once deep enough to have a port at Sindbi ; 

' then shoalingf the port had to be mox'ed down about fourteen miles to Sindu , then 
aixteen milea to Lakhpat ; and lastly twenty more to Koteshvar and NirAyanaar. 
The chief changes are Delie\*ed to have been due to the mo\ing of the main body of 
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importance with tlie more western rooaths imtil about lOOOj tho 
main stream of the river seems to have turned towards the west. 
Still, as late as the middle of the eighteenth centurj, the eastern or 
Kori branch continued to bring water enough to irrigate a large area 
of rice-land to the north of Lakhpat. Increasing demands on its 
water by the people of Sind led to feuds between Cutch and Sind. 
In 1 764 at the battle of Jhara the people of Cutch were beaten and 
soon after GhnUm Shah raised so great a bank across the Kori that 
its stream was nearly stopped and the Lakhpat rice-fields were 
changed into grazing ground* In 1802 a fresh dam was raised at AJi 
Bandar. This so entirely stopped the flow that even floods could not 
pass. The channel filling with mud dried above Sindhdi and shoaled 
at Lakhpat, and the old rice-fields, unable to grow even grass, were 
included in the waste lands of the Ran. For the next sixteen years 
(1803-1818) except when flooded daring the windy and rainy 
eeasona. May -October, the bed of the river, and the part of the Ran 
through which it flowed, remained dry. The 1819 earthquake madej 
a great change. At Lakhpat, where it used to be fordable, the river- j 
bed became eighteen feet deep. Near Sindhu, about sixteen mileaj 
further up, from two to six miles of the bed were raised^ and again^ 
beyond Sindhu the level of the Ran fell, forming a basin about twelve 
feet deep, and behind the basin right across the bed of the river rose 
the Allah Band or God's dam. At the same time a great wave 
rushed up the river and filled the basin with salt water. For eight* 
years the channel of the river was closed and except during the 
season of floods its bed was nearly dry. In 1826 the upper Indug 
burst its banks, overspread the desert, and clearing every dam 
before it, burst through the Allah Band, filled the Sindhdi lak6 
with fresh water and, sweeping the silt, so cleared the Kori bed that 
boats of 100 tons could pass from the sea to Lakhpat. For three 
years the Kori continued to come down in so large a stream that if 
was open for trading as far as Amirkot. Meanwhile the Sindhiani 
were rebuilding their dams, and in 1834 the stream was almosi 
stopped. In 1838, except during the rains the channel was dry 
For the next thirty-six years (1839-1874) silt kept gathering in thf 
bed of the river below the Allah Band. In 1856 there was wate 
enough for boats from Sindhdi to the river mouth, and in 
boat could not pass further op than Lakhpat. In 1874 
another flood on the Indus, a large body of water ran thi 
Allah Band and filled the Sindhdi lake.^ 



I 




destracttot 



the Iniiua waters from the eastern to the western branch. Mem. GeoL Sur. 
Though other changes are referred tt> (vide St. M. 159 '160} the chief would sefllj 
have been during the 11th or 12th ceutury and waa the cause of the destracttflt 
tbe great city Alor and ' 1000 towns.* This from an inscription (Jour, Be 
I. 2(A) mnst have beeu later than 953 (341 H.) and muet have been some i 

time before the end of the 13th contuzj as before its overthrow by Al4-tn _, 

(about 13O0) the Samm dynasty had for long its head quarters at Muhammad^ 
According to the local story Alor was mined by a merchant who had been defni 
by its ruler and who in revenge raised a great dam and chai^ged the ooorse 
Indus, Tsrikh-i-TAhiri in Elliot, L 256-258. 

In January 1B75 at the All^h Band the channni wae 70 to 80 feet acrosSi 
speed per seco^id 2} to 4^ feet, and the discharge from 1*200 to 1500 cubic feet. 
Sindhdi lake was a stretch of clear blue water broken only by the ruined tow» 
the Sindhdi fort. Major Smithy R.E.^ quoted by CoL Barton. 
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Except what is found by digging in river-bed sands, tbe water of 
Cuto-h streams is unfit to drink, and daring the hot season is too 
Ball even for cattle. In rocks at no great depth from the surface, 
water is readily found, and many well a from fifteen to forty- fivo feet 
deep yield excellent supplies, and in one or two spots it is found 
almost close to the surface. Imgation by the Persian wheel is 
unknown, but by the double-mouthed leather bag it is practised over 
a large area. The porous upper soil is against the stoitige of water 
in ponds and reservoirs. Ponds are not uncommon, but they are of 
no great size, and for one that holds water during the whole year, 
twenty run dry in six months. 

Except the special depression at Sindhdi in the west of the Ran, 
the only lake of any size is in the east of the Charvar range. This, 
a round valley called the Saror lake about 2i miles broad, with a dam 
thrown across its narrow eastern outlet, is flooded during the rains.* 

Of the lake at Sindhdi in the west of the gulf of Cutch the chief 
details have been given in the account of the Kori river. To the 
north-west of Cuteh at the time of Alexander (325 B,c.) there 
was a great fresh-water sea, and this, though perhaps an estur^ry 
rather than a lake, continued till about 1300 years later the 
Indus left its old eastern channel * and tho chief part of its wiitera 
passed to the western mouths. In 1 819 at the time of the earthquake 
over a largo tract north-west of Lakhpal the land sank aud 
became covered with water. At first the lake was salt, but in 1826^ 
the mound that, in 1819, had formed on its north bank, was piei-ced 
by the flood waters of the Kori, and the Sindhdi became a fresh 
water lake. Next year (March 1827) it was a vast fresh-water lake 
reaching the horizon on all sides with the Sindhdi tower standing 
out like a rock. In August 1827 the lake was two feet deeper but 
entirely salt, the fresh stream much smaller in volume, the south- 
west winds having blown the sea Water in on the fresh. In 1 834 by 
the stoppage of the Kori river tho lagoon became much like what it 
was before the 1826 flood. In 1838 it was smaller and shallower, part 
of it dry. In 1 844 the earthquake is said to have made it a salt marsh 
from one to four feet deep. It would seem to have kept in this 
state, slowly silting up, till in l8(iD in the fair season but little 
water remained after the rest of the Ran was dry. There were miles 
of mud and the shape of the hollow could still be traced. In 1874^ 
as in 182<3, the Kori river sent a large volume of water through the 
opening in the Allah Band, and in May 1875 the whole low land 
from tho Allah Band to Sindhdi was again an expanse of clear blue 
water broken only by the ruined tower of the Sindhdi fort.^ 

Encircling Cutch on the north and east is the Ran, irina or * the 
waste,' a salt desert supposed to cover about 9000 square miles, and 
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I Mem. Geol. Siir, IX- 177. 

* In the BkfiffrKU Purdn, a great lake called KdiHyan ^aras is mentioned as 
vi«ited only by devoteca and Siddhas. This i« Rtill a place of pilgntnage, but the 
great lake has diaap peared » V. dc St. Martin, 179. 

3 Major Smith, R.E., quoted by Col Barton. 
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believed to be the dry bed of an arm of tbe sea. It is divided Into 
two parts, the great Ran to the oorthj aboat 1 60 miles frotn east to 
west and eighty from north to south, stretchiog over not less than 
70UO square mOesj and the little Ran to the east about 1600 miles 
in ex teat J about eighty miles long from east to west and from ten 
to forty broad from north to south, 

In appearance and general character the two parts of the Ran 
differ little. Except the four hilly islands on the south shore of 
the great Ban »nd nlotii of nuned land^ some of them of congiderable 
size, the wh April to October the season of 

strong south ' d rain^ frequently flooded to the 

depth of from Most of this water is salt^ either 

sea water dri\ 3oth-west winds up the Kori river 

or beyond the >f Cutch, or land water from th< 

Luni and Bam local streams,* In spite of thi 

yearly flooding ,nj except in a few isolated spoti 

does not beoe Tho flood watergj aa they dry 

leave a hard i nrith stone, shinglcj and salt. A 

the season wee grows greater, the ground, bake 

and blistered j over large tmcts of salt wit 

dazzling whitei i and quivering, mocks all distanc 

by an almost m uly on some raised rocky lands 

water found, m is there brushwood, gras8> or ar 

si go of growth. JiixtiHjjij a. uuau^c bird or herd of wild asses, a stn 
antelope, or an occasional camel caravan, no sign of life breaks tl 
weary loneliness. 

The lands to the west of the Ran are low-lying and swampy ; 
the north-west for about fifty miles stretches the level ridge of 
Allah Band ; along the north are rows of sea-coast-like sandhi' 
and on the north-east the high cones of the Kalingar hills. On 
east the shores are low, and along the south, beyond the row of 
steep islands, the north coast of Cutch is at first fringed wi 
narrow belt of low alluvial land, then stretches into the long 
Banni peninsula, and lastly from near Nara runs west in a ro^ 
capes, cliffs, and promontories. Where the edge is not rockj 
Ran stretches inland as the sea stretches along a low-lying c 
fringed sometimes by a belt of grass-yielding land, and in < 
places jiassing up the sandy beds of rivers. The margin ol 
small ilan is low throughout, rich and wet on the sout 
Kathiawar side, dry and rocky on the north or Vagad side. 

The level bed of the Ran is, in most places, so little lower 
the hind near it that it is often impossible to say where the 

i Tlic Kail in the east is much affected by the Bands' AoocIh. From A'bu 
draina;j;e line, the Bands brings down great quantities of water covering the 
a breadtl) of ei£,dit miles with from six to eight feet of fresh water. The wa 
fresh, ])ecause of the strong south-west winds that force them back. Botwee 
and Fan^Hi the small belt of the river is often deepened four or five feet ai 
tlie bed of a river. Sir A, Burnes. MS, 1828. 

-' The Tliar, or little desert, along the north edge of the Ranis a succ 
such sandlnlls or dunes as fringe the sea-coast. Their only peculiarity is a ? 
of little basms of salt water in the hollows between them, and in place: 
huHhe^. Mem. Gcol. Sur. IX. 28. 
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land ends and the Raii begian, and it is so near the sea level that 
aneroid barometers fail to show any difference* Alino8t perfectly 
flat» its surface is in four places slightly depressed, in the Sindhdi 
tasin in the west ; along the north ; in the south between Pachham 
"jmd Khadir j and in the south-east near Adesar* The surface and 
sub-soil are regular layers of sand and clay with a large mixture 
of salt, which by drawing moisture from the air, in some places 
damps the surface. In the Siudhdi basin in the west when, as in 
1826 and 1874, a Hood comes down the Kori river, the Ran is all tbo 
year round covered with water. At other times it is flooded only 
during the season of strong south winds and rain. For about five 
montha in the year (November -March) the whole is, except a few 
patches, dry, the parts where water has lain longest being deeply 
crusted with salt. In March when strong westerly winds set in, 
the water in the gulf of Cutch is heaped up and rises slowly over the 
Kan until in Juno rain falls, and almost the whole of the west is 
from a few inches to a few feet deep in water. Between Khadir 
and Pachham the depth is seven feet, and between Adesar and 
Chorad still more. Must of the Ran is dry by the end of November 
or the middle of December, the lowlying Adesar stmit dries in 
January, and some parts along the northern shore and in the Sindhdi 
basin remain damp throughout the year. 

Along the north coast of Cutch within the limits of the Ran an? 
four islands beginning from the east, Chorad, Jiela, Khadir, and 
Pachham. 

Chorad, in the narrows between Vagad and the mainland, at the 
north end of the Ran, though political fy part of the Palanpur Agency, 
belongs to Cutch chiefs. About twenty miles from north to south 
and ten from east to west, this island is low in the south, and in the 
north does not rise more than 150 feet. There is a belt of upper 
tertian es in the south, then a stretch of alluvium, and then snb- 
niimmulites with near the north a narrow band of Jurassic rock. 

About four miles west of Chorad lies Bela, stretching north-east 
and south-west, about twenty- five miles long and ten broad. Low 
towards the south, it rises near the north into a chain of hills called 
Nilva, the highest point of which is 617 feet above the Han, The 
rocks are sub-nummulitic towards the south and Jurassic in the 
north. In the Jurassic beds was found a small and fragmentary 
pal(ro zamia, the only specimen met witli in the east of Cutch. 

Five miles west of Bela is Khadir, sloping gradually north and 
ending sharply in a cliff. Some of the cM's on the north side are 
very fine, their tops from 350 to 400 feet above the Ran. They 
show few tracea of having ever bee^n sea coast cliffs. 

About twelve miles further west lies Pachham, in the middle of 
the Ran, about fifteen miles from north to south and ten from east 
to west. It is from east to west crossed by two chains of hills, the 
biack,^ A'tf'/ci, range on the north, and the white, gora, on the south. 
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' The Iwal story \n thiit this range was called after a saint, whose face was black* 
envd by tUe umlice of a woman'is evil eye. Hix A. Buni«»d. MS, lb27. 
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In tte black ranp^e ia Pacblittm V xT, the highest point in Catch, 1431 
feet above the Ran, The top of the hill eommanda a wide vieirfl 
To the north, beyond a waste oi salt and water, the Piirkar hills ; to 
the souths the dark sui^face of the Banni and Catch hilk ; a salt wastOkj 
to the west with behind it a dark shadow, perhaps the Allah Band 
The south or white hills, mnch lower and narrower, are like tha^ 
black range steep on the north side. The chief rocks in the black 
range are, at the foot, a fine white and light fossil-bearing flinty 
sandstone with bandg of chalk and slightly ferruginous purple sandy 
beds with occasional masses of trap ; further up coarser sandstone, 
weathered yellow or brown, with porphyritic dykes. After these 
are purple and gray shales and white sandstone, massive gray lime- 
stone and fine sandstone with a few traces of fossils, purple and 
greenish variegated sandy shales, white sandstone again, and over 
all a set of gritty orange limestone and chalky beds. In the south 
range are coarse or fine chalky sandstones with red fossil -bearing 
layers, flinty and shaly olive beils and hard shelly bands. On the 
crest and south sides of the hill are more brown and purple tints. 
Of objects of interest in Pachham are about 1^ miles north-east of 
Kaura the remains of a fort built by Ii4o Lakhfii and demolislied by 
Fateh Muhammad about 1800,^ 

Though a peninsula and not an island, some account may here be 
given of the lowlying tract, known as the Banni, that stretches to tho 
south- west of Pacljham^ between it and the mainland. Probably a 
bank or bar of soil brought down by the north-flowing Cutch rivera, 
it stretches almost parallel to the coast line of Cutch, about sixty- 
five miles long and from ten to sixteen broad, WTiere it joins the 
mainland, the Banni is so low that it can hardly be distinguished 
from the Ban. Further out it rises gently, but, except one narrow 
strip in the west, is all apt to be covered with water in times of high 
flood. The whole is scantily covered with coarse grass and hdbul 
trees, and supports large herds of buffaloes and other cattle, for 
whose use some wells and ponds have been dug. The herdsmen live 
in clusters of bee-hivo-shaped grass huts, and under the orders of 
their holy men use no sleeping cots and light no lamps after dark. 

Tho two chief routes across the Ean are in the west from Nalia 
in Cutch to Tuna at tho west end of the Banni, and from there 
pretty straight north to Rdvmaka Bazar near Ali Bandar on the 
Kori river. The other chief route is further east from Sumr^ar in 
Cutch, north across tho middle of the Banni along the west of 
Pachham t<> Balkan in Thar. A third route lies from the island of 
Bela north to Nagar, A slight depth of water does not make the 
Ran impassable ; on the conti-ary, camels move safer through water 
than over slippery mud. Without a good guide the passage ia at 



1 Sir A. Burnea. MS, 1828. A low parapet wall was then standing. In 1827 Pachbara 
had 12 Tillages, 3 of the Rdo's, 7 of the Saminia and 2 belonging to other Mu»lm^ 
trib©i» Tbeae villages contained 717 houses and a population of 2584«oula» For fear 
of plunderers the hamleta were on tho hills, the huta all mat-roofed. During the 
rainv eeaaon flies and moBqaitoes were eo troublesome that ail who coold afford t4» 
go^ fled to Cutch* Sir A* Bumes, MS. 1827. 
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all times dangerous, travellers being sometimes lost even in the 
dry season. In the hot season, from the overpowering he^t, and in 
the cold weather to avoid the blinding salt glare, the passage is 
generally made at night- The travel] ors, guided either by beacons 
or by the stars^ generally spend from the evening to the morning in 
crossing.^ 

Salt, the only product of the Ran, bronght partly by sea water 
and partly from the brackish rivers that flow into it, crusts the 
surface generally from one to three inches deep. Except when 
artificially prepared as at Patri, it is bitter in taste and little used. 

The Ran is almost certainly the raised bed of an arm of the sea, 
the result, only less complete, of the forces that raised the coast 
plains of western India and Sind. These plains are believed to 
nave been raised pretty evenly throughoutj and then to have received 
the deposits of the rivers that passed through them to the sea. 
In Cutch the raising of the land seems to have been less uniform. 
Along its outer edge the land was raised into ranges of hills, and 
inside of the hills vra,s left a largo hollow almost an inland sea. 
The materials washed down by the rivers gradually filled the 
passage between this sea and the ocean. Since then silt has gone on 
gathering, and will continue to gather till the rivers that bring it 
down find their way to the sea through an alluvial plain. Though 
for more than 2000 years known as trt'ria or ' a salt marsh' ' the 
waste,' within that time many changes have occurred, and great 
part of the Ran seems more than once to have sunk and been flooded 
i?y the sea. Alexander the Great (325 B.C.) found the Ran a 
great lake^ ; at the time of the Periplus (80 a,d.) though shoal 
and very hard of access the Ran .seems to have been fit for 
navigation^; and it seems probable that for nearly a thousand 
years after, great part of the waters of the Indus crossed 
the Ran on their way to the sea* The north edge of the Ran is 
fringed with a row of sand hills, such as in many places line the 
Bea coast, and along that coast further to the w^est Vegan gad, 
whose brick ruins may still be seen, and farther east Vingad, 
Baliari, and Virdvan were seaports. In the east the islands off the 
north coast of Cutch are said to have been surrounded by a sea 
called Kilu. At that time Chh^ri and Nirona on the edge of the 
Ran between Lakhpat and the Banui ; Bhitaro on the west of the 
Banni ; and Dorat, Dohi, and Phangvado in the island of Pachham 
were harbours. In support of these local stories there are, on the 
north shore of Pachham about twenty feet above the present Ran 
level, traces of an old sea in a patch of concrete full of marine shells, 
and near Phdngvado in Pachham pieces of iron and ship nails were 
thrown up by the 1819 earthquake. The date when the Ran was last 
navigable cannot be fixed* The stories point to the beginning of the 



1 Mem. G€oL Sur. IX. 17, U>, and Captam Trotter, 1872: 

' Abiindaitee of very large sca-HhIi were found tn it. Aloxandcr took two xojng^M 
down the ladus to the lake, ?Dd dnring the Becoud visit he ordered a haren to bo 
ma^ie with other places for the safety of ships. Ilooke'» Arrian, 168. 

3 3dcCrindI«'8 Feriplus^III^ Acci^rdiog to V inceot {XL 392) the Ran was ttnexplored. 
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fourteenth century! nut tliis can hartlly have been the ca^c, as it 
was about the middle of that century (I'iGO) that Firoz Shtih'** army 
all but perished in the salt wante ut* the Kunchi Ran or Han of Catch** 
The sonth-oast of the Ran, the part known as the Little Ban, has 
much later passed througli considerable changes. In a creek near 
Vavania on the south coast was, about 1 756, found fifteen feet deep in 
mod an old boat without any iron and bound with coir string, much 
larger than any now used in the gulf of Cutch. The village of Khor^ 
further east on the same ehorOj was said to have been a fteaport town 
in 1705, and pierced atone anchors were found on the shore of the 
Ran* During the present century several changes in level have 
taken place. In 1815, the water was imperceptibly draining oflf.* In 
1866 the head of the little Ran was said to be sinking, and an inquiry 
was made. Of two officers who gave opinions, one, Captain Hebbert, 
Haw no reason to believe the Ran was being depressed ; the other. 
Major Watson, thought that it was.* Since then by the Hamtal 
and Mukti creek.s the sea has continued to encroach. The fact is 
patent, Cc»lonel Barton wrote in 1 875, that year by year the sea reaches 
further eastward, and places, a few years ago inland villages, are 
now open to water traffic. The cause is by some observers traced 
to the formation of a groyne at the entrance of the gulf of Cambay, 
which by making the sea shallower is supposed to force the tidal 
wave higher up the land. Others hold that the land is sinkings but 
this does not seem as yet to have been proved.* 

During the present century Cutch has suffered much from earth - 

?|uakes. The most disastrous, severer tlian any that had happened 
or more than 400 years, began on the IGth June 1819. The first 
shock was felt at about a quarter to seven in the evening, and lasted 
for abotit two minutes. " The ground could bo seen to move, it was 
hard to keep standing, and every house was shaken to its centre/' 
"Within four hours (11 p.m.) three slight shocks were felt, and on the 
next day the earth was often in motion with gusts of wind, and a 
noise as of the rumbling of carriages. This noise went on during 
the whole night, and after stopping for a few minutes at a quaiter 
to ten, a severe shock, histing about fifty seconds, brought down a 
number of shattered buildings. For »ix weeks there were daily 
shocks, and, during the next four months, they were felt at 
intervals, the last on the 20th November Little has been recorded as 
to the speed and course pf the earthquake wave. The shock seems 
to have been felt at the same time over the whole of Cutch, and to 
have travelled north about fifty-three miles a minute. Cutch seems 
to have been the centre of disturbance. The damage caused by the 
earthcjuake was very great. At Bhuj, 7000 houses including the 
Rao^s palace were destroyed, and 1150 persons buried in the ruiiia ; 
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I TArikh-i-Firos5 ShAhi in Elliot, III. 324. Part at IcMt would B«em to hftve been 
under water ; as faraa the eye could reach nU was salt water. Bat the rett waa a 
flei«rt ; " where no bind laid an egg. or flapped Jta wing, where no trt€ waa to b* 
aeeii^ and where no blade of erass grew**' 325. 

a Selection Asiatic Journal, L-^XXVIIL, 1816-1829, 35. 

» Mem. Geol. Snr. IX. U. * Col, Barton, 1877. 
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hundreds of lioasos in Anjfirj Miindvi, and Lakhpat were hurled to 
the ground ; all the* fortified towns were injured, and Tera, the best 
fortress in Catch, was utterly ruined. During the first and severest 
shock Bj it was said that Dhiuodhar hill sent out flames, and other 
hills sent out clouds of dust. But these stories were little better 
than heai*say, and the examination of the country by the officers of 
the Geological Survey has shown that neither from Dhinodhar nor 
from any other hill could fii^ or smoke have issued. Other accounts 
etatOj and these may well enough be true, that water was forced 
from below ground, filling the rivers up to their banks. Of lasting 
changes, the fall in the level of the Ran in the %vest at the Sindhdi 
basin ; along the north border of the Ran ; and in the east near 
the Pachham island, have already been noticed. But the most 
remarkable change was across the bed of the Kori river, along about 
fifty miles of country the raising, as at least it seemed fi-om the southj 
of an earthen baiak from ten to twenty feet high, which, as made 
without the hand of man, is known as AUdh Band or God's mound. 
According to most of the early observers, this mound is not 
perceptibly raise<l above the level of the country. Though so well 
marked on the south, there was so little slope to the north, that bi the 
flood of 182G the Kori river kept to its old channel cutting thruugh 
the bank.* 

The next earthquake recorded is a series of shocks in 1844, 
The shocks lasted for a month and were so threatening, that while 
they lasted, the people of Lakhpat feared to sleep in their houses. 
These shocks are said to have made the Allah Band broader,* and on 
the south shore of the Sindhdi hollow to have raised the bed of the 
river, so that instead of water passing over it at every tide it was 
dry except at high tide, and had then a depth of only eighteen inches. 
In the next year (19th June 1845) a third shock is recorded^ which 
at Lakhpat threw down the walls of the fort, and caused the loss of 
several lives. At the same time the sea rolled up the Kori, overflowing 
the count i-y twenty miles to the west, and forty miles to the 
north, and filling the Sindhdi lake with from one to four feet of 
water. From the 19th to the 25th of June, sixty-six shocks were 
counted and much damage done. It was thought that the land had 
suo'k, but the flooding may have been due to a great earthquake 
wave.^ Again in 1864 thei-e was an earthquake. But the shock was 
slight, chiefly felt in Vagtvd. 

Lying along the north parallel of the Tropic of Cancer, Cutch is 
almost beyond the rain -bringing influence of the south-west monsoon. 
Its rain generally comes against the nsoal winds in soualls from the 
north-north-west round by north and east to south,* The supply ia 
never largo and sometimes fails altogether. The average annual 



1 Mem. Geol. Sur. IX. 41, 

* The dute of these ishocks ii not accurately fixed. It was perhaps after them that 
(1844) CoL Baker noticed the slope on the north of the Allah Band which had never 
before been reported. 

3 Mr, Wynue (Qeol. Sun IX 38) aeeioa to think that this and the 1844 shock ara 
the same. 

4 Mem. GeoL Sar. IX. 39 8 Mem. Geol. Sar. IX. 0. 
b236-^ 
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rainfall at Bhnj for the thirty years ending 1878 is returned at 
fourteen inches. Daring this period the greatest amoant registered 
in any one year was forty inches in 1878, and the least ten cents in 
1848.^ 

From Jane to October the sonth-west monsoon winds are strongly 
felt, the weather being seldom calm. In the cold months, harsh 
east and north winds prevail, followed by strong sonth-westerly 
gales and steady winds, the air being frequently loaded with dast.' 
Along the sea coast throughoat the year, the climate is agreeable, and 
oyer the whole proyince for nearly nine months it is cool and healthy. 
But in April and May burning winds and dnst storms make life 
miserable, and daring October and part of Noyember, the climate is 
oppressiye and sickly. The driest seasons haye been found the most 
healthy for Europeans. The thermometer readings in the shade in 
Bhu] giye the following results : — 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTION- 

Thi cliief minerals of Cutch are coalj iron, alumi salti and 
building stone.^ 

The coal of the Jurassic rooks, thongh never found in any large 
quantity or of good quality^ has, for some time, attracted attention. 
The largest workings, those at Trambdl, are now closed by the 
falling in of the tunnel that led into the mine. According to 
Mr* Blanford, in the Trimb^l seam of an apparent depth of one 
foot four inches, eight inches were good coah Several other seams 
have been found, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Sisagad in central 
Cutch; but all yet reached are too thin to repay the cost of working. 
Carbonaceous shale with coaly layers occurs in the river north of 
Sisdgad ; and a coaly shale of which a two feet thick seam was 
visible, was found in a stream course west of Guneri, near Lakhpat. 
The coal occurred in thin bright layers between the laminae of the 
shale, bearing a strung resemblance to some found north of the old 
workings at Tr4mbdl, and perhaps lying on nearly the same horizon* 
None of these coals seem to be valuable. Even if the beds were 
thick, the intermixture of shale would be against them, while that 
found near Sial-gad was so brittle that it fell through the gratings 
of the furnaces. All that was seen in the district, broke^^ on exposure, 
into minute fragments, and no piece of even an inch square 
could be taken from the beds. The most clearly seen sections 
showed rapid thinning oat of the ooaly portions, so that the 
existence of largo workable deposits seems doubtful^ if not 
impossible* A few thin carbonaceous layers of shale have also been 
found in the tertiary beds, but none of them are at all promising. 

Iron was formerly smelted j but at present the cheapness of foreign 
iron keeps the Catch mines on worked. It is found in the h09matitio 
laterite of the sub-nummolitic group, and in some ferruginons 
deposits near Bhachau. The manufaoture was ehiefly carried on 
near Bhachau, Lunva, and Dudhai in the east of the central plain, 
at Madh in the west of the provinoe^ near Vitroi in Vdgad, and at 
Kaura in Pachham island.^ 

During certain months of the year much alum is made at Madh* 
The works, reported to have been carried on for the last two or 

1 Tbe account of minerals ia compiled from Mem. Ge<»L Sur. IX 8^-d4» supple- 
mcnted by \lr. A. N. Pearaon^s report of 24th December 1S7S ' On the M&Dufactuw of 
Cutch AJtim-' 

4 The Knura iroa yielded 31 cwta, (10 maju) from 16 cwU, (45 mans) of ore. It 
had for CK>me yearK before 1S27 cesiaed to be worked. Sir At. Buioet* MS. 1827. 
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three centtiries, have left the surface roughened by hills and heaps 
and &eam€^d by craeke and hollows. The material used is a pyritoaa 
dark*gray or black shale, closely associated with a soft alaminoua 
pseu do -breccia of the sub-nunimulitic group. This appears to overlie 
or enclose the shale, or to have invaded it, as, in some part^ of the 
works, fragments of the shale form a coarse angular breccia with the 
alumiuoua rock a» a matrix. The native burro^nngs give a poor 
chance of studying the relations of the rocks ; the air in them is so 
bad that it is difticult to obtain light, and much of the grcjund may 
have been disturbed by ' old men's ' workings, which, according to 
Colonel Gi-ant, fall in every year. Each work is entered by a narrow 
passage, tlie sidej* out vertically and the floor sloping. About 
twenty feet below the surface the open-air passage stops, and an 
underground gallery about six feet high and from three to four 
wide slopes down to the alum bed^ through which, owing to the 
accumulation of water, no passage has ever been driven. From 
this results a total want of fresh air, and the heat, though only 86^;^ 
is unbearable. 

The alum earth is dug out and exposed for months in heaps, a 
slow combustion or weathering going on from the decomposition 
of the pyrites* It is then spread in squares like salt pans and 
sprinkled with water. After about twelve days it consolidates into 
etHoreficing and mamillated crystalline plates or crusts of sulphate 
of alumina, called alum seed, jikntakdi ka hij or ttm-. These plates 
are in large in^n pans luted inside with hme, boiled in water nuxed 
with salt potash in the proportion of fifteen of the sulphate of 
alumina to six of the salt potash. Before the salt potash has time 
to dissolve, the fluid is ladlcvd into small earthen vessels, somewhat 
the shape of flower p<:its, and crystallisation takes place in less than 
two days. These crystals are again Ijoiled one or more times to 
concentrate the solution, which is finally ladled into large thin 
bladder-shaped earthen jars, matkds, with small mouths, sunk in the 
ground to prevent their breaking. After four days the jars are dug 
out and broken, and the alum in each jar having formed into one 
solid crystal is removed to a storehouse, the entrance to which ia 
built up until a favourable market can be obtained. In 18G7 the 
yearly outturn was estimated at about 294 tons (8250 mam). After 
1807 partly from the increased competition of Chinese and English 
nlura, partfy because the Cutcli alum was said to tinge cloth, and 
partly because the working of the mines was a mismanaged monopoly, 
the demand for Cutch alum almost entirely oeaeed. In 1878 an 
examination by the Bombay chemical analyser showed that Cutch 
alum was better than either the English or the Chinese varieties, 
containing only thirteen per cent of impurities and yielding to 
analysis 10*73 per cent of ahimina, or only 0' 12 per cent less than the 
theoretic quantity.* In the hope that with better management the 
demand for Cutch alum may be restored, the state has discontinued 
the monopoly of the mines and begun to sell the alum on its own 

1 Mr, Pearson cftlculates thnt for every 5(i() pounds (14 yn^M) of aluin, Urare &re 
rc<]uired of ruateHftl 4000 jwundii of alum earthy 34)0 poundii of BAlt-potMh, imrl 240 
pouudii of fuel ; aud of bbour live mGU for 4| days at about la, (2 kori*} eftdi a day. 
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account. It is also lioped that before loog a better system of working 
the mines may be introJuced.* 

The alkaline salt, largely composed of potash, which is used in 
the manufacture of alum, is made in various places all over Cutch. 
Village refuse is gathered imd burnedj placed over rude filters formed 
of bushes, and treated with water. The fluid that rans through 
is collected and boiled down, and the impure salt that remains 
iSj under the name of siirokhdrj sent to the alum works at Madh. 

Some friable brown shale in the sub-nummulitic and next 
succeeding beds, contains small resinous and black bituminous lumps, 
which are burned in the native temples as incense. At Madh where 
it is found it is called spirit-food, bhut-hjulna. It also occiii*s at 
Julerai and near Lakhpat. 

In Cutch salt is abundant* Nearly all the rocks are strongly 
impregnated with chloride of sodium and other salts, to such an 
extent that a stream of fresh water is, except in the stratified trap 
area, rarely found* Many of the river pools were observed to be 
lined with an incrustation of salt. On the Ran, salt is collected in 
placCvS, but does not form an article of export, although it might be 
obtained in enormous quantities. 

Lime is made from the sub-recent concrete or calcareous tufa, 
widely but irregularly distributed over the country* 

Large quantities of gypsum occur in shales belonging to the 
Jurassic, sub-nummulitic, and tertiaty groups ; the most highly 
gypsiferons being those of the sub-nummulitic band. The mineral 
is generally translucent) and clean blocks up to several inches by 
two or three, may be found weathered out on the surface of the 
groand* Although much of it might be obtained, without gi*eater 
trouble than picking up the pieces, it does not appear to be utilised 
except to a slight extent by goldsmiths, who are said to use it in 
a powdered state for polishing their wares. Among other places it 
occurs near a small outlying patch of tertiary rocks on the Ban east 
of Adesar, near Chitrod» between Adhoi and Badargadj in Vagad, 
in the western part of the district about two miles south-west of 
Madh, also oast and north-east of Umarsar, and nearer Lakhpat. 

Some of the decomposed red highly ferruginous beds of the snb- 
nummulitio series near Lakhpat are quarried, and the mass exported 
to form a colouring material or dye. Tho pale whitish shales of the 
Jurassic rocks are very generally used to make a kind of white-wash 
for the humbler dwellings of the natives. And the unctuous green 
and white aluminous rocks of the sub-nammulitic band are used as 
8oap, having, it is being believed,particalarly cooling properties. Some 
similar rock, occurring as a pocket, enveloping a mass of sandstone 
in an intrusion of ordinary doleritic trap near the village of Ratadia^ 
is quarried for sale in Bhuj. Some oi the soft white aluminous 
beds of tho sub-nummulitio band are roughly mined, on the w^t 
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1 Detailed proposals have been *lrftwn up by Mr. Pearson^ and by October 1879 the 
Cmincil hope to obtain Ihe survicca of a person compcteot to Ruperintend the Aiaking 
of the ahnitf the Formation of tho j^all erica, and the ereulioii of sheds at Madh. Cutch 
Adiniiubt ration Kcport for 1878-79, 6» 
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eide of the Bdbua till m tlie Garda country, the material being 

exported at Koteshvar, 

The silicious ferruginous grits with quartz grains which occur both 
in the Jurassic and sab-nummulitic groups, and a very similar rock 
of nearly black colour in the tertiary beds, at Kanmori hill, furnish 
strong tough millstones. These are also obtained from the ferruginoaa 
quartzito-like grit of a long ramp near Chandia, west of Anj4r. 

Building stones abound in Cutch. Trap is the only rock that 
is not extensively used. Some of the best varieties are furnished by 
the lower jurassics ; and other much priced atonesare quarried from the 
upper tertiary beds. In Pachham, and at other pomts of the Ran 
Island chaiu, some thin-bedded red or yellow calcareous rook, largely 
composed of broken shells, is found, This^ which is also found in 
other parts of the province, takes a good polish^ and has received the 
name of Dok^vana marble*^ The following is a list of the building 
stones used at Bhuj : — 

Cuidk BuUding SUm§6, 




Four milee north of Ehu}... 

At N^bhoi or NimbAt, twmty 

miles louth-west of Bbuj, 
At BAvkA, eight milaa W.N, W. of 

Bbuj. 
Mdjid\n Road Bridge, fix milesi 

from Bhuj. 
KAri^r, KAtrol nmg«, south of 

M Aaipur, f onr milea from Bhnj. 
Andav ne&r KhAvd&» forty *t wo 

miles north of Bhoj 
Habba or Habb&i hillB between 

Kota and LodAL 
Ne&rBivka 

Yingftdia, eighteen 

weat M Bhuj. 
VArAr hiUj weat by north of Bhnj,. 



Lower jura ; iandttoUb 
Fine gray grit, 

Sab^ree«at concrete ai 
ftoae, good for hm/b. 
Ditto* 



Lower }ara ; lisieitoii«i 

Lower jora ; dark gray lim^ 

Btone< 
Red aandstone ; quarry ex- 

hauvted. 
Lower )iira ; brown land- 

■tone. 
Lower jura ; pale red aand- 

atone. 
Upper jura ; fine aandntone,, 

ahgbtly calcareoua. 
Upper jura; coarse ailiciotii 

sandstone 
Upper jura ; ferruginont 

Sikndstone. 
Transition jura ; fine red 

aandstone. 
Upper jura ; soft sandstone^ 

sal inc. 
Do. do* not saline. 

Upper jura ; red sandstooA* 
At the junction of upper 
tertiary and trap, striated 
white marble found la 
layers not more thaa tlir«e 
inches thick. 
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Catch is a bare conntry with no forests and few trees. The 
common Urn, Melia azadirachta, pipalj Ficus religiosa, and bdbulj 
Acacia arabica, occasionally grow near villages. The tamarind, 
dmli^ Tamarindua indica, and the banian, vad, Ficua indica, are more 
rare. Some mangoes are cultivated and, at a few places on the 
coast, the cocoanat, ndliari, Cocos nucifera, is reared with great 
labour. The wild date, khdrakiya, Phoenix sylvestris, in many 
parts very common, yields a fruit far inferior to that of Arabia, but 
better than that of the ordinary Indian wild date. It is an old 
Cutch custom to impregnate the female date by scattering upon it 
the powder of the male flower.* 

Of the plants of Cutch, Colonel C, T. Palin has contributed the 
following list : — 
fianiuiculace», nil. 
DilleniaceaBr nil, 

Hagnoliacea, nil ; Michelia champaca^ occasionally found in gardens 
and temple enclosures. 

Anonacese, nil ; Anona squamosa, the custard-apple, is found in 
gardens, but is not much grown ; Anona reticulataj ramphalf 
may be seen in a garden belonging to the Rao of Cutch, near 
the town of Bhuj ; Guatteria longif olia is rare, and found only in 
gardens, 

KCenispermaceaB, Tinospora cordifolia, and Coccolus villoBus, are not 
common. 

Nymphaeaceaa, Nymphea stellata, found in ponds, but is not common ; 
N. lotus, even aeldomer seen, 

Capparidea. Gynandropsia pentaphylla, abundant in waste placea 
in the rains ; Cloome monophylla, not uncommon in the rainy and 
cold seasons ; Polanisia icosandra ; Niebhuria oblongifolia, and 
Cadaba indica, the last two occasionally seen in hedges. Capparis 
horrida, and C. aepiaria, are both nncommon ; C aphylla is 
very common. Arborescent specimens are frequently met with. 
They are conspicuous in February and March, when the bushes 
are crowded with scarlet blossoms, 

PolygaleBB^ Polygala triflora and P. elongata may be found on sandy 
tilled ground in the rains and cold season, 

TamariscinesB, Tamarix dioica, found in the beds of rivers* 

Seeuviacesd. Trianthema crystallina and T. obcordata are both very 
common. 

Portxdacaces, Portulaca oleracea and P. quadrifida are common 

in the rains and cold weather. P. tuberosa is found in sandy 

places, but is not so common as the two last. 
GkryophyllacecB, Glinus lotoides, found in dried-up water holes, is not 

common ; Polycarpoea corymbosa is common in the cold season 

in sandy soil. 
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MalTace©, SiJa hnmnia and S. retusa are both very coTntnon.l 
Abiitilon indicum and A. tomentosum et muticnra (HookerJ 
F*B.A,) are both common, chiefly in the rains and cold weather ; 
A* graveolens is not common ; Pavonia glechomifolia, is pretty j 
common in the rains, in sheltered spots, under the .shaile of a 
hedge or bush ; P, zeylanica and P* odnrata are both commoa 
in the rains and cold weather; Lagunea lobata; Hibiscua | 
tnicranthus; H. intermedius is not uncommon in the rainy 1 
season. It is a weak-stemmed annual, with a hue of hnira ! 
along one side of the branches, shifting in position at each 
joint I Thespesia populnea, Bhendy tree, is Bometimee seen ia 
gardens or near wells ; Abelmogchus esculentus, }>hen(lyf ia j 
commonly grown as a vegetable; Gossypium rc^Iigiosum ib not \ 
nnfrequently met vnthj planted ncnir houses. Two or three 
varieties of cotton are grown, but the plants do not thrive, anil 
the crops are poor. Probably more careful tillage would yield 
better results. 

8t6rculiacesBi niL 

Byttneriaceffii Waltheria indica, is not common. 

Tiliaceie, Corchorus acutangulns; C. humilis is common jj 
Triumphetta rotund if* ilia and T* angiilata ore both common | i 
Grewia villosa and G. populifolia arc both common. 

OlacaeeaB, Balanites 09gyptiacaj common, 

Aurantiacese, nil ; Bergera koanigii and Feronia elephantum, wood- 
apple, are grown in gardens; Citrus decumana, itamph-noonte j 
C aurantium, orange ; C. bmetta, sweet lime ; C- bergamia, 1 
lime ; C. medica, citron, are grown in gardens. 

SapindacesB, nil ; Sapindus laurifolius, in His Highness the R4o'a 

garden at Bhiij. 

MeliaceiBf Melia iudica, nimnini ; Melia azodaraoh, Persian lilacs, in j 
gardens occtisionally. 

Ampelidesei Cissus eamosa, not common, 

O^raniacejet Monsonia sonegalensis, not uncommon in the rainy season. 

It is an annual, easily known by its long-beaked fruit, oftea I 

longer than the whole plant, 
Zygophylleae, Tribulus terrostris, common in the rains; Fagoni^j 

arabica, a very common small green spiny under-shrub. 
CelastracesB^ Celastrue montana, grown in stony bushy tracts, is not J 

common. 

Rhanmacea. Zizyphus jujuba, ia very common ; Z. nummularia ; 

Z, oneoplia, uncommon. 

Terehinthaceae, Mangifera indica ; Rhus mysorensis, found on stony j 
dry slopes, is not common ; Bulsamodciidron mukul, generally j 
a attinted bush with knotty and crooked trunk and branches ; 
bark peeling off in flakes, exposing a green surface below. It j 
13 tolerably common on rocky ground, 

UoriiLges, Moringa pterygosperma, planted near yillagea in tilled j 
grounds, is not common. 
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Leguminosse, Heylandia latebrosa ; Crotalaria burhia^ shrub easily 
known by its close-set, entangled^ twiggy branches; it is 

common in sandy places, C, juncea ; C. retusa ; C. rostrata; 
ludigofera linif oLia ; and I. enneaphyUa are common in the rains 
and cold weather. I. trifoliata is not common. I, paucifolia, 
shrubby ; apparently flowers more or less the year thi'ough, ia 
common* L tinctoria and L hirsuta^ in the rain and cold 
weather are not common. Tephrosia senticosa; T. incana; 
T. purpurea ; are common in the rains and in the cold weather 
in sandy places. Sesbania aculeata ; Zoruia angustifolia ; very 
common in the rains; Alysicarpus longifoliua ; A. vaginalis; 
Albagi maurorum, the Camel thorn, not common; CHtoria 
ternatea^ the blue, and also the white varieties, are common 
among bushes in the rains; Butea frondosa^ uncommon; 
Rhyncosia medicagineaj common in hedges in the rains and 
cold weather ; Abrua precatorius, not common ; Guilandina 
bondnc, not common ; Cassia sophora, C. tora, and C. occidentalism 
are found in the rainy sea,son, but are not common ; C. senna, 
uncommon ; C, pumila very common in the rains ; Tamarindus 
indicvis; Bauhinia racemosa, not common; Prosopis spicigeraj 
very common as a small tree ; Dichrostachys cinerea, 
uncommon ; Mimosa hamata^ common ; Vachellia farnesiana ; 
Acacia eburnea^ not uncommonj is generally a small shrub ; 
A. arabica^ babul, very common* A. catechu, tolerably common, 
in bushy tracts. A. leucophltea, common. A small tree, easily 
known by its palo yellow flowers in large terminal 
panicles ; Albizzia lebbekj strrts, may be seen in gardens, or 
occasionally planted near wells. The following also may be 
found in gai^ens : Sesbania aegyptiaca, flowers dark purple 
with yellow spots; also the variety with pure yellow flowers; 
Agati grandiflora ; Poinciana pulcherrima, gnliiwhr ; P. regia, 
royal ifulmohr, a small tree; appears to thrive, and grows 
rapidly ; flowers well but not so richly as in Bombay; Medicago 
saliva^ Lucerne, is grown as food for horses, and thrives well, 
FHiaseolus vulgaris, P. mungo andacenitifolius,Dolichos sinensis, 
Lablab vulgaris, are generally grown in gardens and fields 
in the rainy season. Cajanua 
grown. 

M3rrtacea9, Syzygium jambolanum, 

gardens, or occasionally planted near wells ; Punicn. gi*anatum, 
pomegranate ; Paidium pyriferum, two or three kinds of guava 
are much grown, 

Rhi30phorace»> Rhizophora mucronata, found in tidal creeks. 
Ijythraceeej Rotala verticillaris, found in ponds ; Ammania octandra, 

in wet ground, and Lawsonia alba, viendij tho henna plant, is 

said to grow wild on the Charva hilla. 

Halorskgea, Myriophyllum tetrandura, found in ponds. 

Cucnrbitaeea. Zehneria garcini, with a small, red, hammer-shaped 
berry, is not common ; -^chmandra epigsea, pretty common ; 
Mnkia scabrella, common ; Bryoaia laciniosa, with a berry, the 
B 236-4 
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Chapter 11. eiise of a cherry^ red with white streaks^ is not common ; Cucamis 

Prodnetion. trigonous, and C. pubescens, creeping plants, are common in 

the rains and cold season ; Coccinia indica with white flowers 
Plants. ^^^ oblong fruit red when ripe, is very common, in hedges nearly 

all the year round. Cucumis melo and C. sativus, are grown in 
gardens. Also LufFa pentandra, turdi ; Momordica charantia^ 
kdrela; Trichosanthes anguina, sndce gourd; Lagenaria 
vulgaris, bottle gourd ; Cucurbita citrullus, with other sorts of 
melons and pumpkins, are much gro¥m. 

CactesB, Opuntia dillenii, prickly-pear, is grown as a hedge, but is 

not common. 
Umbellifene, nil ; Daucus carota, much grown as a field crop ; 

Coriandrum sativum, dhania, is also grown. 

BubiacesB, Spermacoce hispida, a weed, is not common. 

Composita* Vemonia cinerea, is very common in the rains and 
cold weather ; Ageratum aquaticum, common by the sides of 
water-courses in gardens and fields, flowers white ; Sphaeranthos • 
mollis, not common, found in damp ground ; Pluchea indica, not 
uncommon in hedges, is shrubby, growing to a height of six op 
eight feet, or even more ; Laggera arida, an under-shrub, is not 
uncommon in the cold weather in stony ground, or in the sides 
of water-courses; Blumea amplectens, the leaves linear op 
subspathulate, acute sessile ; above subglabrous, below densely 
whitish, * hairy corymb somewhat loose*; capitula oblong, white ; 
Anaphalis cutchica ; Inula cutchica, leaves fleshy, wedge-shaped, . 
apex trifid, flowers yellow ; Vicoa indica ; Pulicaria angustifolia, 
common in the cold weather in sandy soil. Blainvillea latifolia ; 
Siegesbeckia orientalis ; Bidens wallichii ; Glossocordia 
boswellia ; Echinops echinatus ; Tricholepis procumbens ; 
Microrhynchus sarmentosus; Brachyramphus sonchifolius, are 
all common. 

Sapotaces, Mimusops hexandra, in gardens only, or planted near 
wells. M. elengi, halchul, in gardens, occasionally. 

SalvadoraceiB, Salvadora persica, jpilu, a large evergreen shrub, 
or generally a small tree, the trunk contorted, with drooping 
branchlets and glaucous bright green foliage ; the berry small, 
smooth, red, juicy, tasting like cress, pungent and bitter. It is 
very common ; S. oleoides, generally a stunted, rarely a large 
shrub, is easily known from S. persica by its linear lanceolate 
leaves ; the flowers are white and the berry yellowish when 
ripe. It is not nearly so common as the last. 

Apocynaces, nil. 

AflclepiadesB, Periploca aphylla, generally a low shrub with 
numerous ramous, twiggy branches ; leaves few, very small, j 
thick, ^ broad ovate^, or nearly orbicular; flowers dark purple, - 
sweet-scented; corolla lobes above with white, rather coarse 
hairs, a tuft of the same kind of hairs at the back of the 
anthers ; all parts of the plant full of a milky juice ; common in 
stony, rocky places. The long, filiform, somewhat contorted 
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arista of tlio statu inal corona are remarkable ; Calotropia 
procera, generally a shrub^ but frequently a small tree, is very 
common ; Sarcostemma brevistigma, common in stony places^ 
usually scandent on bushes of Euphorbia nivulia ; Pentatropia 
microphylla, plentiful in the rains and cold season; Da?mift 
extensa, very common ; Leptadenia jacqueTiiontiana, a broom-liko 
Bhrub, leaves few narrow -linear, branches long twiggy 
slender very tough and fibrous ; used for thatching and making 
ropes. It ia very common. 

Gentianea, Hippion orientale, is common in the cold geason. 
MgnoBiaces, Tecoma undulata^ is not common ; Millingtonia horten- 
818, found in gardens only. 

ISesamesB, Sesamum iudicam, not truly wild ; Pedalium murex, an 
! herbaceous annual ; at a little distance when in flower is very 

• like the English pnmrosej common in tho rains and cold 
weather, 
Convolvulace», Evolvulus hirsutus, in the rains and cold season 

I very common; Cressa cretica, in fields in the cold weather is 
not common ; Convolvulus arvensis, in cultivated fields ia 
common ; C, microphyllus, in sandy places is very common ; 0. 
rottlerianus, in the rains is not common ; C. hirsutus in the rains, 
is common; Ipomti3areptans,inponds,is not common; I. pescapne, 
on sandhills by the sea shore is common ; I. pestigrides, very 
common 5 I. pilosa, common in the rains ; I. pentaphylla, is not 
common ; I, fibcaulis, is uncommon ; Rivoa hypocrateriformis, 
common in the rains and cold season ; R. bona nox, not so 
common as the last ; Argyrcia specio^aj elephant creeper, in 
gardens ; Cuscuta sulcata, a paraait^^, filiform-twining and 
leafless, the flower very small and white. It is very abundant 
in the rains, 

i EhretiacesB, Hcliotropium rottleri, H. snpiuum, and Toumefortia 

^m Bubulata, are common. 

BBoragmacesa, Trichodesma amplexicaule and T. Beylanicum, aro 

H common. 

^■Cordiacee* Cordia latifolia, in gardens and near wells, not tmcommon; 

^m C. rothii, fruit size of a pea, orange-yeUow, eaten by the 

^P natives, very common, 

Solanaceae, Datura alba ; Solanum jacquini ; and S. indicum, are 
common; S* trilobatum, is not common; Physalis somnifera, is 
rare ; Lycium europasum, a thorny shrub, leaves lanceolate or 
oblanceolate. Flowers solitai-y, J to } inch long, limb short, 
tube long, white. The berry small and yellowish rod. It is 
common. 

Scrophulariaceffi, Linaria ramoaissima ; Lindenbergia urtica^ folia. 
^Acanthacesa, Barleria longifoUa, not uncommon in the rains and cold 
season; B, prionitis, common in bushy ground ; B. dichotoma; 
Lopidagathis cristata, common; Justicia diffusa; Rungia 
repens ; Peristopho bicalyculata ; Uaplanthus vorticillaris. 
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Chapter n. VerbenaceiD, Premna latifolia ; Clerodendron pUomoidee, not 
Productioa. common. 

Plants, Orobanchacen, Fhelipcea indica, common. 

Labiates Ocymum cannm; O. basilicnm; O. sanctum; Leucus 
cephalotes, and L. linif olia. The two last are common. 

Chenopodeace», Snoeda indica. 

Vyctaginacw, Bcarhaavia difEasa; B. repens; B. stellata, are very 
common. 

FoljTgonac^, Polygonum elegans. 

AmaraataceaB, Celosia argentea; Amaranthus tristis; Euxolus 
oleraceus ; -^rva javanica and -^. monsonia, these two very 
common ; Amblogyna polygonoides ; Mengea tenuifolia ; 
Achyranthes aspera; PupaUaatropurpurea ; Altemantherasessilis. 

AristolochiacesB, Aristolochia bracteata, is common. 

EnphorbiaceiB, Euphorbia nivulia, very common ; often an immense 
bush^ used as fuel by the poorer natives ; E. tirucalli, milk-bush, 
very common as a hedge plant ; E. thymif olia, and E. parviflora, 
are common in the rains and cold weather ; Phyllanthus nimri, 
is common in the cold season. 

Koracee. Ficus bengalensis, banyan tree ; F. religiosa, thepipal tree ; 

F. pseudo-tjiela, the jnpri, commonly planted by road-sides and 

near wells. 

AsparaginesB, Asparagopsis sarmentosa. 

CommelynacesBt Commelyna communis, and C. bengalensis, arc common 
in the rams. 

Falmales, Phoenix sylvestris ; Cocos nucifera, the cocoanut tree, may 
be seen in gardens, but is not much planted. 

Fandanacee, Pandanus odoratissimus, is not common and not truly 
wild. 

Animals. ' The chief domestic animals are horses, camels, oxen, cows. 

Domestic, buffaloes, sheep and goats, and asses. 

Cutch^ horses have long been held in much esteem.^ Generally a 
little over fourteen hands they are well made, spirited, and showy 
in action, with clean bony limbs, thin long neck, large head and 
cheeks, outstanding ram-like brow, full sparkling eyes, and small 
soft ears. His chief defects are his ill temper, the length of his 
cannon bone, and his ugly heavy brow. To improve the breed 
stallions are kept by the state for the use of their own mares, and of 

* Chiefly from notes supplied by Lieut. J. H. Sadler, B.Sc., Asst. Pol. Agent. 

^ Abul Fazl (1582) says ' The horses of Cutch are equal to Arabs. It is said that 
a lone time ago an Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cutch , and that 
it bad seven choice horses, from which, according to the general belief, the Cutch 
breed sprang. Blochmxuin's Ain-i-Akbari, I. 133. It seems to be to Cutch horses that 
Finch (161 0) refers in his account of the RAja ' about Gujarit,* who had a breed of 
horses *not to be matched in the east.' They were valued at £1500 (Rs. 15,000), 
and were said to be far above the Arabs not only for swift running, but for staying 
power, ' so that a man might ride one of them almost at fall speed a whole day and 
never draw bit' Harris, I. 91. 
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any otter animals that may wish to bo sDrved. More horses are 
bred in Abdasa than in any other part of Cnteh, Formerly (1818) 
they were reared by Rajputs, MoleaaMms, Girasi^s, Sindhis, and 
some Ahir cultivators who, when young, fed them largely on goat'a 
milkj one colt requiring from twelve to fourteen goats.* Of late 
the fall in the value of horses, and the high price of grain and 
fodder have been much against horse breeding. Many who formerly 
reared horses for sale have given it up, and most are now bred by tlie 
state or the larger proprietors for their own use. The trade in horsea 
is small. A very few are imported from Sindh, and a yearly average 
of about forty are sent from Mandvi to Bombay and Zanzibar* 
Except in the town of Bhuj where a few of the chiefs drive them, 
horses are used solely for riding. They are generally put to work 
too young, and though strong and enduring most of them at five 
years old are damaged. His ordinary food is a mixture of pulse, 
7nalh, Phai^eolus aconitifulius, and millet, hdjri, Penicillaria spicata, 
with in addition, in the cold season and after hard work, a mess of 
flour, molasses, and clarified butter. Before any extremely hard 
expedition the old outlaw custom of giving the horse a feed of boiled 
goat^B or sheep's flesh is stiid sometimes to be still kept up.^ With 
the increased ease of importing horses fn^m Arabia, Persia, and 
Australia the value of the Cutch breed has declined. In the seven- 
teenth century (1617) Cutch horses are said to have been worth frf>ra 
£200 to £300 (Rs. 2000-3000); early in the present centuiy 
(1818) their price is said to have varied iVom £20 to £100 {Rs. 200 - 
1000) ;^ and it is now returned at from £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500). 

Cutch has long been famous for its camels.* Somewhat slightly 
made but very fast, they are better fitted for riding" than for burden. 
Camels are chiefly reared by R*ijput8, Rabdris, Sindhin, and Bharvads. 
They are used for riding, carrying burdens, and turning oibmills. 
Their milk is the chief article of the Rabdris' food. The price of a 
camel varies from £3 to £12 IO5. (Rs. 30-125). 

Cows, oxon, and buffaloes are found in large numbers. Of oxen, 
there are three breeds : Vagadia, reared in Vugad by Rabiiris, 
Bbarvads, and otfier cultivators ; Bjinniai, reared io the Banni pastures 
generally by Musalmdns; and Cutchi, reared in different villages 
of Cut eh by Rabaris and Bharvads, The Vdgadia bullock is tall, 
strong, and well-made, costing from £10 to £25 (Rs, TOO- 250) j 
the Banniai bullock is, except that it is smaller, much like the 
Vigadiaand costs from £5 to £15 (Rs. 50 - 150) j the Cotchi, used 
as a pack bullock, is small and of httle strougth or beauty, and 
costs from £2 IOj*. to £12 IOj?. (Rs. 25-125). In the chief 
towns many bullocks devoted to the gods, allaia, and never set to 

1 MacMiirdn, Trans. Bom. lit. Soc. 11. 22^. 

' CJomparc Yule's Marco Polo (1200), IL L281, where the people of Mnkbir, the 
Coromandel coast, are said to feed their horses on rice and boiled meat. 

' EUiot'a History, VL 356. MacMurdo. Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. IL 226. 

* The heat camels arc said (151K>) to have been bred in tk© subha of GajarAt near 
Cutch. Bhxhmaim, I. 143. It is worthy of notice that camels are reared with success 
not only in the tiry parta of the proTincc, but in the marshy lands of the south-west 
coast. Sir Alexander Bumea states that the ancccss of camel breeders in BnHj^tari near 
Jakhiiu wa« due to the atroiigth they drew from feeding on lalt foodt MS* Report. 
31st JiUy 1828. 
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any work^ ap© seen roatniug througli tlia fiireets. Most Cittclit 
bollocks are castrated. The bulls, dnkhlde, are very miscliievotis and 
are considered of less value, costing from \6b. to £5 (Rs. 8- M). 
A cow varies in value from 10«. to £4 10«. (Ra. 5*45), and a 

she-buffalo from £2 to £8 (Rs. 20 - 80). 

The goat is held in high esteem among the pastoral tribes of 
Cutch, in particular by the Muhammadans descended fnnn the old 
Sitidli tribes, who eat goat's flesh and live almost entirely on it^ ?"»T^^ 
and chirified butter* Of goats, there are two kinds, hamla and 
the former being shorter and of a finer breed than the latter, ihey 
are reared chiefly by the Rabaris and Bharv&ds. Ropes and packa 
for bullocks are made of their wool. Sheep, kept chiefly for their • 
milk, from which clarified batter^ ghi, is made, are plentifuL Their 
wool is sold to Vania and Lohana merchants, and their flesh is used 
to a considerable extent- A goat costs from 2«. to He, (Ra 1 - 4) ; 
and a sheep from 4*. to lOu, (Ra, 2-5). 

Asses of two sorts, Sindhi and Cutehi, are reared by Kumbharaj 
potters, and Ods, diggers. They are used by grain merchants and 
Kumbhars to carry burdens, and ait) small and untractable. They 

cost fi^om 10^, to £4 (Hs. 5-40), 

At the beginning of the century, lions, tigers, and other large game 
were plentiful in Cutch.^ But of late yeiirs, tigers and lions havo 
almost entirely disappeared. The Panther, Felis pardns, is still found 
and is kept for His Highness the Rao's shooting. They have good 
and plentiful cover among the rocky hills, and, except after killing a 
cow or goat, are difficult to trace. The Wolf, varH, Canis pallipes, 
the nya>mi, taran, Hyasna striata, and the Jackal, mdl, Canis aureus, 
are alwo found but not in large numbers. Of the Fox, hkdij Vulpea 
bengalensis, three varieties are found : the first, the common grey 
Indian fox ; the second, white with black beQy and legs ; and the 
third, a large English -like fox, of a light brown colour, mth a white 
point to his brush. The Wild Boar, tluJiliar, Sus indicus, abounds 
iu most parts of the country and is touch hauted with the gun and 
spear by the Jadejas.^ Black Buck, hilidr, Antelope bezoartica, are 
to be seen occasionally on the alluvial sands along the shores of the 
gulf of Cutch, while the common Red Antelope, chinkara, Gazella 
boncttii, are found in the same places in much larger numbers. A 
few Blue Bulls, nilgai^ Portax pictus, are also found. Besides these, 
Cutch has a wild animal peculiar to it, the Wild Asa, hhdr gaddhu, 
Equus onager, found in the desolate wastes of the Ran. It is one of 
tlie most timid of animals, rarely coming within sight of man, seeking 
the loneliest spots, and coming near the Ran islands and the mainland 
only at night lor water and grass. In the cold season it is found in 
the fields and does much harm to the crops. It is thirteen hands 
high, has a light brown neck and body, a black strip down tho 
back, and a ivhite belly. Like the tame ass it has long ears, but its 
limbs are stronger and better made. Generally moving Ln herds of 
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2 MacMurdo, Tram. Bom. Lit Boc. U. 227, 228, 
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from ton to fifty, it is soTnetimes found single or in pairs* Its cliiof 
food is tho salt gniss aud shrubs of the dusert, Wht^n in herds, it 
is not em\\y fr»>^'h toned Jind vim be closely approached. When 
att4veked, it is said somotinies to show fight, and in tho famine of 
181J^, when wild assea wore hanted by Kolis and other wild tribes for 
food, the wounded animals often attacked tho hunters. The flesh Is 
Baid to be tolerable food, but at ordinary times, even the lowest class 
of natives do not eat it. According to the local belief, there are, in 
©very herd of wild asses, besides young ones, several grown animals 
both male and female. All the males, except the head of the herd, 
are said to bo casti-ated. This^ according to one account, is done 
when they are young, according to another account, as each young 
male comes of age, he fights the head of the herd, and the loser is 
mutihited and becomes the victor's follower.^ 

Of smaller animals, tho Hare, saslo^ Lcpus ruficaudatuB, is found 
in large numbers. 

Of the birds of Cutcb Colonel C. T. Palin has prepared the following 
list :— 

Raptores, Vultukid.e, there are Otogyps calvus, tho Black 
Volture, not common ; Gy|>s indicug, the Long-billod Vulture, 
not common ; Gyps ben gal en sis, the White- backed Vultnro, 
common; Neophron perenopterus, the Scavenger Vulture, 
fsomnion. Falconid^, Falcojugger, the Laggar Falcon, common ; 
Hypotnorchis chicquem, iai-fDnfi, the Red-headed Merlin, 
common ; Tinnunculus alaudarius, the Kestril, common ; 
Micronisus badius, the Shikra, comnion ; Aquila fidvescens, the 
Tawny Eagle, not common, and yet may always bo seen in 
suitable places ; Circaetus gallicus, the Common Serpent Eagle, 
seldom seen ; Poliornis teesa, the Wbite-eyed Buzzard, common, 
generally perched on trees near wells and tilled ground; Circus 
Swainsonii, the Pale Harrier, not common, though often seen in 
the cold season, hunting over fields and pond sides ; C. cineraceus, 
Montague's Harrier, b'ko the last often seen hunting; 
Haliastur indus, tho Maroon • backed Kite, * not common ; 
Boiootimes seen near the sea coa.<t ; Milvus govinda, c/ii/, 
Common Pariah Kite, very abundant, breeds about February. 
Of Steiofd^, Strix javamca, tho Indian Screech Ow! ; Ohis 
braehyotus, tho Short-eared Owl ; Urrua bengalensis, the Eock- 
Horned Owl ; and Athene brama^ the Spottod Owlet, the last 
very common, 

Buassores. Among Pissirostrbs there are of Hieundinid.!;, Hirundo 
rustica, the Common Swallow, a cold-weather visitant, not 
common ; Hirundo filifera, the Wire-tailed Swallow, common ; 
H* daurica, the Red-rtimped Swallow, very common, builds its 
nest early in Juno ; Cotyle concolor, the Dusky Crag Martin, 
common in fort walls and rocky bill sides, and Cypselsus affinis, 
the Common Indian Swift, common- A colony breeds under 

' Dodd. lioiJi. G«og. Soc. XVI. 6- Capt Dd. Hoste (1840) mentioua an ass caught 
VAung an<i tameti It wiui very fond of it« master thougk every efifoit to break it In 
{ftUe£ Traaa. Boia. Geog. Soc UI. (1840), 152. 
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the roof of tbe inner gateway in the Bhujin fort 
Caprimuloib.*;, CaprimulgTis asiatieua, the Common Indian 
Niij^ht-Jnr,coramon. Of Meropid.?:, Merops viridig, the Conimati 
Indian Bee-eater, common thi-oughout the year. Of Coraciadjc, 
Coracias indica, the Indian Roller, common, though rarely seeu 
in the hot weather. Of Halcyon idje, Halcyon f ascus, the White- 
breasted Kingfifiher, common ; Alcedo bengalensis, the Common 
Indian Kingfisher, rarely seen ; and Ceryle rndis, the Pied 
Kingfisher, not common, though found about large ponds and 
deep river-bed holes. 
Among ScAKsoREs, there are of PsiTTAcrojt, Palrooniia torquatus^ 
thu Roseringed Parrakeet, very eommon. Of Picin*, Picoa 
mahrattenais, the Yellow-fronted Woodpecker, not nnortmrnoa 
Of CucuLiD^, Coccystes melanoleucos, the Pied-Cres^ted Cnck 
found, though not often, in tho rains in hush-land ; Eud^mam 
orientalis, the Indian Koel, common in gardens and tree 
Centropua rufipennis, the Common Coucal or Crow Pheasant, not 
uncommon about field and garden hedges. 

Among Tennuirostres there are of NECTARiNiPiE, Araehnechthm 
asiatica, the Purple Honey sucker, very common. Of Upufidjc, 
Upupa epops, the European Hoopoe, a cold weather visitant; 
and Up nigripennis, the Indian Hoopoe. 

Among Dentirostres there are of Laniad,«, Lanius lahtora, 
the Indian Grey Shrike, common in the ]>lains and in low thin 
bush-land ; L, Hardwickii, the Bay-backed Shrike, common in 
the cold weather, disappears towards tho end of March or the 
beginning of April ; L, cristatus, the Brown Shrike, nncoifimon ; 
L. arenarius, the Pale-brown Shrike, very uncommon, met only 
in certain places on the borders of the Ran; Tephtxloniis 
pondiceriana, the Common Wood Shrike, not common, met with 
only in thin bush-land; Pericrocotus peregrinug, the Small 
Minivet, not uncommon during the cold weather, found in 
bush-lands, 6a6«Z trees, and pood banks; Dicrurua macrocerrua, 
'King Crow,' the Common Drongo-Shrike, very common, 
breeds early in June. Of Muscicapid-K, Loucocerca albofron- 
tata, the White-browed Fantail, not common, di&appeara in the 
hot weather. Of Merulid*, Pyctorhis sinensis, the Yellow-eyed 
Babbler, ancommon, is found in low bnsh-lands ; Chatarrboea 
caudata, the Striated Bush-Babbler, common everywhere, breeds 
in the rains, almost always in a thorny bush. The eggs are blue. 
Of Bkachypodid^, Otocompsa leucotis, the White-eared Crested 
Bulbul, common, though not so abundant as Pycnonotua 
hamorhous, the common Madras Bulbul; lora zeylonica, the 
Black-headed Green Bulbul, is common. Its loud whistle 
makes it oftener heard than seen. One of its notes low and 
plaintive, sounds somewhat like ' chee-chi-too,' repeated two or 
three times. Of Sylviadje, Thamnobia cambaiensis, the Brown- 
backed Indian Robin, is very common. It begins to build in 
April among rocks, holes in walls, and in out-houses ; Pratincola 
indica, the Indian Bush Chat, is uncommon, a cold weather 
visitant; Saxicola picata, the Pied Stone-Chat, is common, 
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thougli ouly a cold weather visitant, coming Uta in July, and 
leaving in the end of March ; S. asnanthe, the Wheatear, and 
S, deaerti, the Black-throated Wheatear, visit Cutch in the cold 
weather ; Cercomels f usca, the Brown Rock Chat, is common, 
building in the raina among rocks, loose stones, and out-houses ; 
Ruticilla mfiveutris, the Indian Redstart, is not uncommon in 
the cold season ; Cjaneula auecica, the Indian Blue-throat, is in 
abundance in the cold season, in high grain 6olds, tall grass and 
pondbed rushes ; Orthotomus longicauda, the Indian Tailor 
Bird, is not uncpramon ; Cisticola schEenicola, the Rufous Grass- 
War bier, is common in the cold weather, in high grain fields and 
long grass ; Drjmoipus inomatus, the Common Wren Warbler, 
is not uncommon in low bush-lands ; Drymoipus longicaudatus, 
the Long-tailed Wren Warbler, found in the same places aa 
D. inornatus, is not common ; Phylloscopos tristis, the Brown 
tree Warbler ; Sylvia orphea, the Large Black-capped Warbler ; 
S. affinisj the Allied Grey Warbler, is common in the cold 
season^ hunting through babul trees, bushes, and hedges ; 
Motac^lla maderaspatana, the Pied Wagtuil, the largest of the 
Indian Wagtails, is not common. It is usually found in pairs 
on sides of water boles and ponds ; M, luzoniensia, the 
White-faced Wagtail, is common in the cold weather; 
M. dakhanensis, the Black-faced Wagtail, ia not bo common as 
M. luzoniensis ; Budytes viridis, the Indian Field Wagtail, is not 
uncommon in the cold weather, frequenting damp ground near 
• rivers and ponds ; Agrodroma campestris, the Stone Pipit, is not 
uncommon on open stony ground. 

Among CoNiROSTEBs there are of Corvwm, Corvus splendens^ the 
Common Indian Crow, common in every town and village. Of 
STtrENiB^, Acridotheres triatis, the Common Myna, very common; 
Pastor rosens, the Rose-coloured Starling, abundant in the raina 
and cold weather, though the flocks are never large. They 
stay as long as there is any grain or fruit to be had , a few 
stray birds stopping through the hot weather. Of Feinoilmd^, 
Plocoua baya, the Common Weaver Bird, ia common. It 
stays throughout the year but is often past unseen till at the 
beginning of the rains, it pots on its breeding plumage ; 
Mania malabarica, the plain Brown Munia, is common, living 
in small flocks; Passer in die as, the Indian House Sparrow; 
P. flavicollis, the Yellow-necked Sparrow, is uncommon. It 
probably is often passed over from its likeness to the common 
sparrow ; Emberiza huttoni, the Grey-necked Bunting, in 
scattered flocks, on stony hill sides and river banks, is not 
uncommon in the cold weather ; Emberiza fucata, the Grey- 
headed Bunting, is not uncommon. It lives in the same ground, 
but does not make its appearance so early as E« huttoni ; 
Carpodacus erythrinns, the Common Rosefinch, is uncommon. 
A cold weather visitant; it is found only in fairly thick bush-land 
on the sides and slopes of the larger hills ; Mirafra erythroptera, 
the Red-winged Bush Lark, is common in low-scattered 
bash-landsi Ammomanesphsenicura^the Rufous-tailed Finchlark, 
n 236— & 
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is not aticommon ob stony open gronnd ; Pyrrhulauda grisea, 
the Blaek-bellied Finclilark, is common on open bare ground ; 
Calandrella bracbjdactyla, the Short-toed or Social Lark, ia 
commoD in flocks in the cold weather ; in March the different 
flocks unjt« in some years into vast troops containing many^ 
thousand birds ; at this season they are excellent eating ; they 
leave early in April ; Spizalauda deva^ the SmalUCreftted 
Lark^ Alauda gulgula^ the Indian Sky-Lark; Galerida 
cristata, the Large-Created Lark. 

Gemitores. Among Columbidji;^ there are Columba intermedia, 
the Blue Rock Pigeon, very common ; Tortnr cambayensis, the 
Little Brown Dove, very common ; T. risoria, the Common Ring 
Dove, common in the open country, but does not enter gardens 
and yards so freely as T. cambayensis ; T. humiliS| the Red 
Turtle Dove, is not common. It may generally be found in 
certain places, but is not widely spread. 

Kasores. Among Pteroclio.«;, there are Pterocles arenarina, 
the Large Sand Grouse, a winter visitant, coming in September, 
leaving in March. It flies in large flocks, frequenting certain 
places only, choosing open sandy plains; P- fasciatus, the 
Painted Sand Grouse, is common, but locally distributed. 
It frequents bushy, stony, and hilly ground; P. eiustus, the 
Common Sand Grouse, is very common ; P. senegaUos, is not 
common. It is found in certain places near the Ran of Cntch, 
and may at once be known by the bright orange buff of the 
throat and sides of the neck. Of PHA8iANrD.E, Favo cristatus, 
the common Peacock, common in cultivated fields and 
bush-lands. Of Tetraonibj?, Francolinus vulgaris, the Black 
Partridge, abundant in certain places, and found in fields and in 
grass and bushes on sandy ground ; Ortygornis pondiceriana, 
the Grey Partridge, is common and abundant everywhere; 
Perdicula asiaticRj the Rock Bush Quail, is common in scrub 
busli-UuKlfe and stony hills; Coturnix communis, the Large Grey 
Quail, abundant in the cold weather in grass and grain fields ; 
except some few birds that stay behind and apparently breed 
in the country, the Gmy Quail leaves in the end of March or 
the beginning of April ; C. coromandelica, the Black -breasted 
Quail, abundant in the rains and cold season, breeding from 
June to August. Of Tinamid.e, Turnix sykesii, the Button 
Quail, not uncommon, but not abundant. 

Grallatores. Among Pbessirosthes there are of OriDiniK, 
Eupodutis edwardsii, the Indian Bustard, not uncommon in 
certain places, usually open plains; Honbara macqueenii, the 
Indian Honbara Bustard, not eommoTi, but may generally be 
found in sandy plains and waving sandy ground ; Sj^heo tides 
auritus, the Common or Black Floriean, is plentiful in the 
rainy season, when there has been an early and fairly free fall 
of i^in. Of CuRsoRiD.%:, Cursonus gallicns^ the European 
Cnurier Plover, is common in the cold weather in sma)] flocks 
on bare sandy plains. The pale isabelline or sandy yellow colour 
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of the whole body with the pale grey of the top of the head at 
once distinguishes this from C, coromandelicus, the Indian 
Courier Plover ; this, not nearly bo common as C* gallic ue, may 
he said to be unoomnion. Of CharadriD£^ ^gialitia geoflfroyij 
the Large Sand Plover, and M. phyrrhothorax, the small 
Sand Plover, are both commonly found id flocks along the 
shores of the gulf of Cutch ; J&. philippensis, the Indian 
Ringed Plover, and M. miiiutus, the Small Ringed Plover, 
though not common, are both found in small flocks on the sides 
of ponds, and sometimes in open and ploughed lands ; Chettusia 
gregaria, the Black -sided Lapwing, an uncomraon cold weather 
visitant, frequents bare or low, dry, grass-covered plains in 
moderate sized flocks. Irby truly saya : " when on the wing it 
shows a deal of white*' ; Lobivanellns goensis, the Red-wattled 
Lapwing, ' Did he do it/ is very common ; Sarciophorus bilobua, 
the Yellow-wattled Lapwing, is unoommon, but found on arable 
land and dry plains; (Edicnemus crepitans, the Stone-Plover, 
is ooraraou, generally choosing low, stony, or bushy hills. Of 
H^MATOPODHUS, Strepsilas interpres, the Turnstone, and Dromas 
ardeola, the Crab-Plover, are uooommon; and Iliematopus 
ostraleg'us, the Oyster-catcher, is common along the shores of 
the gulf of Cuteh. Of Gkuidje, Grus antigone, the Sarus Crane, 
is common ; G. cinerea, the Common Crane, and Anthropoides 
virgo, the Demoiselle Crane, both visit Cutoh in numerous and 
tolerably large flocks during the cold weather, coming in 
towards the end of October. 

Among LoNGiaosTRHs, there are of Scolopacid^, Gallinago 
Bcolopacinus, the Coramon Snipe, abundant in the cold weather ; 
G. gallinula, the Jack Snipe, not quite so abundant as 
G. scolopacinus ; Rhjrochcea bengalensis, the Painted Snipe, 
common ; a few birds stay in the country, breeding in June 
and July ; Limosa aegocephala, the Small (j^odwit, not common ; 
Numenius arquata, the Curlew, is very common on the coast^ 
and often found inland in marshy ponds; N» phoeopus, the 
Whimbrel, not so common as the Curlew ; Tringa subarqaata, 
the Curlew Stint, common, in flocks on the coast; T. ciuclus, 
the Dunlin, is said to be found on the shores of the gulf of 
Cutch ; T. minuta, the Little Stint, and T. temminckii, the 
White-tailed Stint, are both coramon on marshy ground and 
round the edges of ponds ; Calidris a.renaria, the Sanderling, 
on the shores of the gnlf of Ciitch; Actitis glareola, the 
Spotted Sandpiper, common in the cold season by the sides 
of ponds ; A. ochropus, the Green Sandpiper, common ; A. 
hypoleucos, the common Sandpiper, common ; Totanus glottis, 
the Greenshanks, T, stagnatilis, the Little Greonshanks, and 
T. calidris, the Redshanks, are common* Of IIimantopid*^, 
Himantopus Candidas, the Stilt, and Recurvirostra avocetta, the 
Avocet, are very common, frequenting the sides of ponds in 
the cold weather. 

Among Latitoees, there are of Pareid^, Hydrophasianus 
chirurgus, the Pheasant- tailed Jacana, uncommon. Of Rallid^:, 
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Porphyrio poliocephsliis, the Purple Coot ; Falica atra, the 
Coot; Gallicrex cristatus, the Water Cock, the last 
uncommon. 

Among CuLTiBOSTfi£B there are of Abbeibjc, Ardea cinerea, the 
Bloe Heron, common ; Herodias alba, the Large Egret, 
H* egrettoides, the Smaller Egret, H. garzetta, the Little Egret, 
are all three very common ; Demiegretta asha, the Ashy Egret, 
IB common by the sea-side and tidal creeks; Buphoa 
coromandus, the Cattle Egret, common ; Ardeola leucoptera^ 
the Pond Heron or Paddy Bird, common ; Butoridee jayanu 
the Little Green Heron ; Botanma stellaris, the Bi( _ 
Nycticorax griseus, the Night Heron. Of TuJTixinjs, Tantalos 
leucocephalus, the Pelican Ibis, is common, frequenting ponds; 
Platalea leucorodia, the Spoonbill, is common; Threskiornia 
melanocephalua, the White Jhi&i Geronticus papillosus, the 
Warty-headed or Black Ibis, is not common. It breeds in the 
rains and cold season. 

Natatores. Among Lamklurostrbs, there are of PecEincop* 
TiBiikiE, Phoenicoptertis roseue, the Flamingo, common on the 
sea-coast. Of AKSEBiD^tc, Sarkidiornis melanonotus, tho 
Black-backed Goose or " Comb Duck," nvkta, is common 
during the rains and cold weather ; Dendrocygna awsuree, the 
Whistling Teal, is tolerably common ; D. major, the Large 
Whistling Teal, not as common as D. awsuree ; Casarca rntila^ 
the Ruddy Shieldrake, is not common. Of ANATin«, Spatula 
clypeata, the Shoveller, is abundant during the cold weather, 
feeding in shallow water ; Anas poecilorhyncha, the 
Spotted-billed Duck, common in the cold weather; Chanlelasmua 
streperus, the Gadwall, abundant in the cold season ; Dafila 
acuta, the Pintail Duck, usually abundant in the cold weather, 
their number, as is the case with most of the duck tribe, 
depending on the fall of rain ; Mareca pemelope, the Wigeon, 
not uncommon, but by no means abundant, seems to come 
to Cutch later than most other kinds of duck ; Querquedula 
crecca, the Common Teal, very common and abundant, is the 
first comer of all the ducks ; Q. circia, the Blue-winged Teal, 
is later than tiie common teal, and not nearly so abundant; 
Fuligula cristata, the Tufted Duck, is uncommon ; Aythya ferina, 
the Red-headed Pochard; A, nyroca, the White-eyed Duck. 
Among Meegitores there are of PoDiciPiDi*:, Podiceps philippenais, 

the Little Grebe or Dabchick, not abundant. 
Among Vaqatoreb, there are of Laeib^, tJie Larus fuscus, the 
Lesser Black-backed Goll, common on the shores of the gulf 
of Cutch ; Xema brunnicephala, the Brown- headed Gull, found 
in the gulf of Cutch ; and Gelochelidon easpiim, the Largest 
Tern ; G, anglicus, the Gull-billed Tern, frequents ponds and 
rivers ; Hydrochelidon indica, the Small Marsh Tern ; Seena 
aurantia, the Large River Tern, and Thalasseus bengalends, the 
Smaller Sea Tern. 
Among PisCATOREB, of GRAcrLii>j:, Graculus javanicus, the Litll© 

Cormorant and Plotus melaDOgaster^ the Indian Snake-bird^ are not 

uncommon. 
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Pish of good quality, amongst them the much esteemed pomphlet, Chapter n. 
oysters, crabs, and prawns, abound in the gulf of Cutch, but as the Production. 
y&ni^s do not allow fishing to be carried on as a trade, the supply is 
at fimes very unequal to the demand. The rivers are too dry ajid 
brackish in the hot weather to have any large store of fish, and none 
of the tribes of Cutch live as deep-sea fishermen. The fishing, chiefly 
in the hands of Ydghers, is most practised along the shores of the 
gulf of Cutch. Seventy-four kinds are said to be caught. They 
are taken either by stake nets or by baited hooks, and sometimes by 
making walled or fenced enclosures along the sea shore and catching 
fish left stranded by the ebb tide. Sometimes milk-bush branches. 
Euphorbia tirucalli, are used to poison fish. Except Br&hmans, 
Bh^tias, Vani&s, and a few other high-caste Hindus, all classes of the 
population eat fish. Fish salting is carried on to some extent along 
the coast of the gulf of Cutch. The head quarters of the industry 
are at Mundra, Jakhdu, Anjdr, and Bhuj. The deep-sea fishine 
alon^ the Cutch coast is in the hands of south Gujar&t and north 
Eonkan fishers chiefly from Balsar, Daman, and T&r&pur. 
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POPULATION.* 

The people of Cutch differ in several respects fr<:»m the people af 
other parts of Gujarat. They are more recent settlers, more Tigorous, 
more Muhammadan, and readier to visit foreign lands. They came 
into Cutch chiefly from the north and north-east from Sind and 
Marwdr, In early timea Cntch would seem to have been held by 
the Kathis, Ahir8, Rabaris, and other herdsmen, till in the eighth 
century the province waa overrun by the Chavdas, and the Kathia 
forced flouth to Kdthidwir* Next^ in the tenth century, from the eaai 
caine the Solanki conquerors, and from the north Sammas, Sodhia^ 
and other Sind tribes driven south partly by Mnsalnian conqnestSi^ 
partly by the destruction that followed the drying of the eastVHl 
branch of the Indus, In the twelfth century came the V%kQ||^| 
from the east, and from the north Samm^ and J&dejaa up to 
their final conquest early in the fourteenth century. Of others, 
besides the ruling tribes, caste traditions point to a Sind, Mdrwir, 
or Gujarat origin. Almost all Brdhmans and Vanias have come 
from Mdrwar and Gujarat® ; Bhatiaa and LohAnas are from Sind 
and Multan; and of craftsmen some trace their origin to Sind ivnd 
others to Gujarat and Kathiawar.* 

Strong, well-made, and muscular, the people of Cntch are rather 
above the middle size and among the higher ranks incline ta 
corpulence. Gujarati, the home tongue of most Brahmans and 
Vanias, and of the Ahira, Chanms and other early shepherd tribes, 
is the language of literature, business, and general correapondenoe, 
Cutchi, closely resembling the dialect in use in the lower Indus, 
is the home tongue of the Jadejas, LohAnfe, and Bhatiaa, and 
of other Sind tribes in north Cutch. Though generally understood 
Cutchi is seldom written.* Hindustani is s|>i>ken by great 
numbers, and, except in the north, is understood by alK Simple 
in their habits their food is, among the poor, for the morning meal, 
millet or Indian millet cakes with pulse ^ and whey, and, in the 



^ B«8lde8 what haa been taken from books, thiB chapter hm been oompned chiefly 
From m&ierialB supplied by Lieutenant J. W. Wray» late ABBiBtant Political A^ont* 
Mr. Vin^yakrAv N^yao N^b DiwAn, and by Mr. Dalpatram P. Khakhar, Educmtional 
Inapector, 

« Of BrAhmana, th© SAraaYat, Pokama, Bhojak, NandvAna, PiUviO, and Shriniil 
iub-divisionji say that they came from Raj pu Una and the north ; the Modh, Nigar. 
Parajia^ Aboti^and Kandoua sub di\iaioiis trace their origin toGujardtand KAtliiAw4r; 
and the RAj^rs to Nagar Saraai or Tatta in 8ind, Except the Sorathia, VAyda, mnd 
Modh snb-diTiflionst who have come from Kithi4wir and GmjaTil,ainio«t all Viniia ara 
•ettlen from M4rw4r. 

* Gold and stiver smiths and Hindu and Musalmin t^^e-makers and cardenerv aay 
that they were called by the state from t^ind ; shoemakeni, carpenterEf narbers, ana 
bracelet-makers say that they came from Gmjarii ; tanners and bUcksmitha from 
Kiithi^w&r ; washermen and polishers from Sind ; eop|>ersmiths and cotton >8ptaiiefa 
from MitrwAr; and gilders and shield-makers from Demj, 

* A tranalation of the Lord's Prayer into Cutchi shewed that of 32 words 24 
were radically the same as the Hindustini and Bengili spccimctis. Haai]ltoQ*a 
Description of Hindu stdn, L 58S. 

* The pulse generally used it koradt Phaseolua aconiiifoliua. 
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evening mixed millet and pulse, Mir?wio. The ricli use mixed 
rice and puke, khichdi, and add clarified butter and vegetables. 
Tbeir holiday food is sweetmeats among' all classes^ and animal 
food among all but Br^hmans, Vanias^ and Bhitias. Many drink 
liquor, and almost all take opium and opium-water, kasumba,^ 

Most men in Cutch, both Hindus and MusalmanSj wear loose 
trouserSj a long-sleeved under-jacketj a short €oat reaching a little 
below the waist, a plain or silk -bordered cloth wound round the 
waist and falling eight or nine inches below the knees, and over it a 
waistband, bheth. Among Hindus the most noticeable turbans are, the 
Haiput's large andlooaely rolled,tbe Bbatia's close fitting and peaked, 
and the Niigar priest's a little bigger than a Bohora^s, Excepting 
BohoraSj Musalmans wear the large Rajput turbans, red, black or 
white. The ordinary pointed Gujarat shoe is worn by all classes. 
Instead of loose trousers, most Brahmans, Bhatias, Sonis, Vayda 
and Maheshri Vanias, and other Vaishnavs, wear the waistcloth, and 
the Gujarat long coat and shoulder cloth. Some young men have of 
late taken to wear tight English trousers. Except Bhatia, Lohana, 
Saraavat, and Kahatri women, whose robe, chorso, is five cubits long 
and about four broad. Brahman, V^ia, and most Hindu women 
wear the Gujarat robe, sallo, nine cubits long and four broad, a 
petticoat five cubits rounds and a bodice, kamkho, looser and longer 
eleevod than the Gujarat kancMi, but like it open-backed. The 
Girasia Rajput and Khavms women's robe is a square coloured cJiotro, 
five cubits long by five broad ; their petticoat is twelve cubits round, 
and their bodice, kamkho, long-sleeved. Except some Meman, 
Khoja, and Bhadala women who wear the Musalman shirt, bodice, 
frock and trousei-s, the Musalmdn women's dress differs little from 
that of the Girasia Rajputanis, Almost all classes of well-to-do 
Musalmans, and among the Hindus the Jadejas and higher class 
Rajpiits do not allow their women to appear in public. Proud, lazy, 
and luxurious, though now settling to peaceful habits, many tribes in 
Cutch are naturally martial and fond of predatory warfare.^ Of the 
husbandmen the number of regular cultivators is small, A large 
proportion belong to tribes of herdsmen who have not long settled to 
the work of tillage. The skill of Cutch craftsmen and sailors^ has long 
been famous, and its traders and labourers are distinguished for their 
vigour and for their readiness to leave their homes in search of work. 

At the beginning of the present century, so progressive was 
Tsldm, that it seemed as if another hundred years would see the 
last of the Hindu faith.* In the worship of many local saints the 

^ Among Rajputs, when a t^uarrel is settled, the partiea drink opium- water in 
token that all cauae of otfence is forgotten. 

' Tbeir freedom from conquest which they can fairly boast waa tn great measure 
due to their village fortifications and to the hardiness and number of their soldiers. 
In the beginning of the century almost every \illage waa fortitiod ; the JAdejaa conld 
bring SOCIO men into the field, Fateh Muhammad 5000, the MhinAs 1000. and the 
distnctrtf Pachham 5000, Ham. Doa. of Hind, I. 587, 

^ Cutch pilrjU have always interested Europeans by the ftkill and daring of their 
voyages tij Arabia and Africa. They {181^7) understand the compass, and steer by 
charts anrl nautical tables as well kept as those of an Indiaman (Mrs, Postans' Cutch, 
V2U Tiie l^est example of their courage and skill was lUo Godji's (17(31 -177S>) ahip^ 
which, built, equipped and manned in Cutch, made the voyage to England and back 
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teneU and practices of the two religions are still often oddly trLixed, 
But J^dejas and other Rajputs who in 1819 freely married Musalm^ 
women, kept Musalman cuoks^ and in belief^ and customB were Qot 
less Mnsalman than Hindu have of late become more caref ol to keep 

from practices contrary to the Hindu religion. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century the popalation ol Catch 
is said to hare been considerably greater than it was for many yeftra 
after* The misgovernmeni towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, the wars carried on by P^ateh Muhammad at the opening 
of the present century, and the deadly &mine and pestilence of 1812 
are said to have lowered its strength to about one-half.^ In 1821 
Mr. Elphinstone gave the native estimate of tho population at about 
510,000 souls, of w^hora more than one-third were Musalirins.* Two 
years later (1823) Colonel Tod gave 500,000, one-tenth of them found 
in tho cities of Bbuj and Milndvi.^ In 1830 the total was returned mt 
350,000 souls. Five years later it was given at 48*1,852,* of whom 
152,950 or nearly one-half were Miisalmans. This would seem ta 
have been an over-estimate as the J 852 returns give a total of only 
409,522 souls, 800,420 of them Hindus and 109,102 Musalmins.* 
Since then, the 1872 census has sho^m a total of 487,305 souls. Of 
the whole number, 3G9,184 or 75*76 per cent, including 65,873 
Shr^vaks, were Hindus ; 1 1 8,063 or 24*22 per cent were Musalmana ; 
forty were Parsis ; five were Bikhs ; and tkirteen Christians* 

The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1872, details 
of the population according to religion, age, and sex ; 
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1 Buraea^ Hist, of Cutch, Vn., VHI. 

» Kep, 26 Jftnoary 1821. Bom, Gov. Pol Reo, 10 of 1830, 158. 

« Western India, 4S4. ^ 

* The detaiU were : BrikmAiiB. 32,553 ; Cuteh ViLni&s, 36.000, Oujar V&niAa, 16,O0flH 
Modh Vini^a, 164JO, Maheahri ViaiAst, 15<J0, VAyd* V4ni48, 400, Son! VtoilJ^ 
600» KuJidoi Vini&B, 4O0, Junad V^niAa, 200, JhAlora Vtoiie. 200 j LohAnAa, 60,000 ; 
Bh&tidfl, 32,000 ; Bhjuudlis, 2000 ; Bep^OiLs, 75 : J&dejft tUjputa, 15,000 ; inferior 
JddejjlB or Eujputii, 25,050 ; A'hirs, 35,000 ; KanUa, Leva uid Kadva, 2500 ; Modiha 
K&qIhs, bOOO I KhatriH, 4MM>0 ; Parajia Som«, 400 ; 0«rAna Sonia, 400 ; Suthjirs, 400 | 
KansdrA*, 2000 ; SaUts, 100 ; LuiiArs. 1000 ; D»rji», 3000 ; Kujnbb^ra. 400© j 
JaganAa (t apt-makers) 400 ; Bhits, 500 ; Chdraua, 3000 ; Jan^r&riika (mMiciana), 4 ; 
Ka>.iiri8, mXM) ; Bhanjids. 100 ; Vdlandj! 0>arben), 100; Khav^, 2000; VkrUm 
(Sipdhie), 100 i Mochiii, 1200 ; Dheda^ Me^hviib, and outcastea, 6000 ; Jatia (Jaia 
prieats). 160 ; Hindu meiidicanta of various orders, 6000 ; Pavaia (hermaphrodite*) 
and Kaabaoa (prostitutea}, 1000 ; total. 484.852. 

• Bom. QoY. SeL XY. 85. The detatlii were: J^eja Rajputs, $508, Vi^ela Hajput«» 
817 ; other Bftiputs of vahouB tribes, 29,736 ; Brd^mmutt and V^iii^, 40,381; adirer* 
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H From this Btatement it appears that the percentage of males on ^^M 
M ^he total population was 52*16 and of females 47*84. Hindu males ^^H 
numbered 192.318 or 52*09 per cent, and Hindo females numbered ^^M 
176^866 or 47'90 per cent of the total Hindu population ; Musalmdn ^^H 
malea numbered 61^863 or 52 39 per cent^ and Musalm^n females ^^H 
56,200 or 47*60 per cent, of the total Mnsalraan population ; Christian ^^M 
males numbered six, and Christian females seven - other males ^^H 
nnmbered twenty-four and other females twenty-one. ^^M 

The total number of infirm persona was returned at 3104 (males Heilth- ^^| 
1580, females 1524), or 063 per cent of the total population. Of M 
these, forty^nine (males forty-one, females eight) or O'Ol were ^^M 
insanes; 227 (males 166, females sirty-one) or 0*05 per cent were ^^| 
idiots ; 412 (males 252, females 160) or 0'08 per cent were deaf and ^^M 
dumb; 2401 (males 1108, females 1293) or 0'49 per cent were ^H 
blind ; and fifteen (males thirteen, females two) were lepers. ^^H 

The following tabular statement gives according to ser, the Ag«, ■ 
nomber of each religious class at dijEFerent ages, with, at each stage^ ^^^ 


stnithBt cnltivfttort, tftilors, sfaoenuUion, tmd other Hindu craftameo, 220,885. 01 ^^| 
Muaaimins ihe detaib were : Menmns, Ehoj^, and Bohords, 74,581 ; artis&UB, dyen*. ^^H 
barben, and muBiciaas, 27,t71 ; Samma, and other nom^c tribes, 3965 ; and ^^M 

B236-6 ^H 
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the percentage on the total popnlation of the same sex and religioiu 
The columns reiferring to the total population omit religiovttl 
distinctionSj but show the difference of sex : 

Cuieh Pcputaiion by Age, lS7t. 
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BeligioiL The Hindti population belongs according to the 1872 census^ to 

the following sects : 
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From this it would seem that of the total Hindu population, tho 
mixed classes numbered 192,071 or 52*02 per cent; the Vaiahnava 
84,192 or 22*80 per cent; the Shrdivaks 65,873, or 17*84 percent; 
and the Shaivs 27,048 or 7*32 per cent. Of the 118,063 Mnsalmins, 
108,509 were Sunnia and 9554 Shiaa. Of forty*five who came under 
the head * Others', forty were Pdrsis alllShahanshai, and five were 
Sikhs, followers of Ndnak Shah. Of the thirteen Christians, nine 
were Catholics, and four Presbyterians. 

According to occupation the census returns for 1872 divide the 
whole population into seven classes : 

I, — Employed ^nder Oovernmaat or Municipal or other local nuthorities^ in'ali 
4896 louls, or 1*00 per cent of Uie^ entire populaiioiL 

IL— F^feSBioiul persona, 54H2 or 1*12 per c^at 

in.— 'In service or perfommig persoiul offices, 5024 or 1*QS per cent. 

IV. — Engaged in agriculture and with animala, 108,455 or 22 "25 per cent. "* 
y« — Engaged in commerce and trade, 17,854 or 3 '66 per cent. 
VX — Employed in mechanical arte, manufactures, and engineering operations and 

engaged in the lale of articles manufactured or otlierwiae prepared for 

consumption, 52,110 or 10*69 per cent. 

VIL— MiBcellaneoun peraona not classed otherwise* {a} wives I47,290*and children 
136,391, in all 283,681 or 58-21 per cent, and {h) miscellaneous peraona 9803 
or 2'0l per cent ; total 293,484 or 60 22 per cent. 

Bra'hmaXLS^ according to the 1872 censiiBretamSj included tweniy- 
six main divisions with a strength of 24,932 souls or 6'78 percent of 
the whole Hindu population. Except N4gars,of whom many as land- 
holders and state servants are in good condition, most Cutch 
Br^hmana are poor living on alms or by tillaga SA'BAsVATa^ 5431, 
the largeat class of Cutch Brdhmans,, are said to take their name 
from the Sarasvati river from which they came to Catch by way of 
Sind.* Fair in complexion, their language and dress are those of 
other high class Cutch Hindus. Besides acting as family pi-iests 
they follow many callings, reading holy books, drawing horoscopes, 
teaching private schools, trading, and serving as accountants, soldiers, 
and constables. Once the holders of high offices they have long 
lost their special position and now are degraded, eating with, and 
serving as the famOy priests of, Kshatris, Lohanas, and Bhans&lis, 
whom, they say, they saved from Parshur^m's persecutions. In 
religion Shaivites and goddess worshippers,* their family deity ia 
Barasvati, whose chief place of worship is on the river of the same 
name* Not careful to ke^ the ordinary Brahman rules, they allow 
widow marriage, and freely travel across the seaa to collect 
payments from their patrons,. Cutch Vania traders settled in 
Mozambique and Arabia. Soratbia Sa*easvat8, distinct from tho 
tegular Sarasvats and associating with no class of Catch Br^hmans, 
are a small body with a great local name for learning. Ba'joobs 
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* Another account derives their nnme from Bmhmiv'A daughter Sarasvati, and traoet 
Iheir deaccnt to her son, the sage Dadhichi. 
> The chief of their goddetsesare Ambika, A'flhipora, Bhav^, Kiunirii and 
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or chiefs family priests,' 4738, originally of the Aadich 8tockji 
though degraded iu the eyes of other Brihinana, are in Catcli 
favoured class owning lands and villages, acting as Jidejas^ priests" 
and as hnsbandmen. The Rdjgors allow widow marriage, and mt 
with Vanias and Leva Kanbia. Audichs, 2945, witliin the laat T 
years settled in Cntch from Sihor near Bhivnagar, JhAaTlLd, i 
Jnn^gad in Kathiawir, form three divisions, Gohelvadi, JhaliTidiJ] 
and Gadhvi, and live chiefly in Bhnj, M^ndvi, and Abd^sa. Fs 
in complexion all are Bhaivites in faith, except the Par4n 
who, probably in compliment to their V^nia and Bhatia patrons^' 
have become followers of Vallabh^chdrya. V^lgad Audichfl mro 
cultivators, and as they carry cooked food to their fields, smalte 
the /iuAra, and allow widow marriage, are held degraded. Still in, 
matters of marriage they are allowed to give their danghters to I 
Audich Brahmans of Ualvad in Kathi^wir, whose daugfatera agaizi| 
marry with Dhrangadra Audichs, and the danghters of Dhrin^ 
Audicha with Audich Brihmans of Viramgaro, AJimedabad, and' 
Sidhpur, the highest Gujarat representatives of their caste. The 
other Audicha are, by profession, horsebreakers dkdn^, prieata^ 
cooks, beggars, astrologers, schoolmasters, traders^ writerSj 
Puran reciters. 

Poeaena's,* 2321, chiefly from Mdrwar and Bind, generally^ 
swarthy in complexion, do not differ in language and dress from 
other high class Cntch Hindus. They are enterpriring,' travelling 
to various parts of India, and many of them anxious to visit Zanzibar 
and Arabia though prevented by their caste rules. They act aa 
family priests to Bhatias, and like their patrons are willing to follow 
any calling. They are chiefly engaged as husbandmen, contractors, 
confectioners, and clerks. Followers of Vallabhach^rya, their 
family goddesses are Lakehmiji and Chamunda in M^rwar. They 
wear the sacred thread putting it on with tittle ceremony, generally 
at a relation's marriage or at some place of pilgrimage. High caste 
Brdhmansdo not eat with them. Among members of the same family 
stock, (foira, marriage is not allowed. On the sixth day after child-birta j 
the women of the family, singing as at a marriage, bring a clay horse I 
from the house of the mother's father to her husband's honse. Atl 
marriages the men danoe in the procession and the women sing ] 



' One account of the oHpn of the name Rijgor ii thmt two of their 4Dce«toii^ 
Karanji luni Ndranji from Shihor and laAtiiii, while on their "Wtky aa pilgrima to thml 
temple of Hingldj Milta, 100 mtlcs (60 ko«} from Kurrachee, married the dandier of | 
one HardiUi the family pncBt of the Bammib then Uving at Nagar 8amai on the sitel 
of the modern Tatta, This HarrUs allowed the self-sacrifice of the daughters of Jim ] 
LAkhAj and sanctioned infanticide among the Jideliuk Conscietice- smitten at the evil i 
he had sanctit^ned^ HanUa 8acnfic(»d himself on the funeral pyre asking Jim LikHa | 
to accept his sons-in-law as hxs family prieats. Jim L&kha agT<^ and all Jidejis atiU 
employ Rdjgor priests. 

^ AocorcUn^ to one account they take their name from Fnahkar-kshetra in Kajputinm j 
where one of them went from Shrimil, and being reoeiTBd with honour^ settled* 
According to another account they were called PushpTuum, beoauae they offereid flower* 
to Lakshmi, and being cnrsed by Pirvati for refusing to eat flesh , migrated from Jeaalmir | 
lo Sind. Cutch. Multin, and the Panjik Other castes affirm that the Pokarna k the f 
illegitimate oifsrpring of a BrAhmandevoteeand a Mohani fisherwoman , who improdeAtly 
undertook to ferry the holy man aaroM a atream. Burton's Sind, Si0«311. 

> One of them who visited Europe and America is now au iruttiaate* 
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iminodeBt songs. Education is Bpreading among them and their 
condition is improving. Pabajta's, 2138, degraded Audichs> take 
their name from Paraj near Junagad, where they came from Isimli 
and M&rw&r, and they say in 691 (747 S.) agreed to act as family priests 
to Chdrang and Ahirs. From Junagad they moved to Cutch, and 
settling in Prdnthal and Gedi, spread to PaUnsva and Adesar. When, 
in the reign of Rao Bhannalji I, (1585 - 1631), the Ahirs left Vaghela 
territory and settled in Chobdri and Anjar, their priests came with 
them. They own the Makhel village near Palansva and there, as 
well as in some other places, are cultivators. They speak Gujarati 
and dress like Ahirs* Unlike other Br^hmans, Pai-ajias place a dish 
with a wheat flour ball on the chest of tho dead body, throw the 
ball to the crows, and, after breaking a piece of its edge, give the 
dish to a low caste man ; they also give the siz monthly feast after 
death, chhamiUi, at the end of the first month and the anniversary 
feast, varsiy at the end of six months. Shaivitea or worshippers of 
goddesses, they wear the sacred thread, but as they allow widow 
marriage and eat with Rajputs, Suthars, Liihdrs, Bharvdds, KnmbhirS| 
Ahirs, Babaris, and Darjis, they are held degraded. 

Na'q ARS, 1 394, of two divisions, Vadnagris, state servants, priests and 
beggars, and Visnagr^s, land-holders, are said to have come to Cntch 
in the time of Rao Khengarji (1 550). Modhs,^ 914, taking their name 
from the village of Moherak or Modhera in the Dharmaranya near the 
modem Chuvil, are of three sub-divisions,* Chaturvedi, Trivedi, and 
JethimaL The first, followers of the four Veds, are in Cntch of four 
family stocks, goirm. Generally fair, remarkably clean and religious, 
they are priests, copyists, writers, Pur^n reciters, cooks, and beggars. 
They are a well-to-do class and fond of giving caste dinners. 
Followers of Rdm they belong to the sect of Ramanandis. The 
Trivedis, followers of three Veds, claim descent from Ramchandra,* 
the hero of the R^dyan, According to their story they separated 
from the other Modh sub-divisions at Modhera, and persecuted by 
AU-ud-din KhOji (1304) fled to Catch. Pair in complexion, they 
speak Gujardti and dress in the ordinary Cutch fashion. Most are 
priests to Modh V4nias and in poor circumstances. Shaivites in 
religion their family goddess is Bhatdrika of Modhera. At their 
marriages the bridegroom's maternal uncle dresstag as a j^a/irfa,* in 
women 8 clothes from head to waist,and in men's clothes below, rubs his 
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' At a sacnfico porfonne^l by Brahma, Viahnu, and Rudn!, at the mythical Bmhmi* 
raoya, 18,000 Brdhmana ofiiciatod u priesta. Seeing thorn without wivoH the three 
powers, 4haktvtf at the request of the gods, each oreatSd 6000 vircina. Their fandlie* 
includitig twenty-four stocka, wei'e from living at Modhera, callea Modh«, and formed 
themaelvefl into six sub-diyiaiona, Chatuj*ve<li , Trivedi , Jcthimalj Dhinoja, Tindalja, 
mad Agiiraaa. Dharmiiraiiya section of the Skanda Purin. 

* The other three snb-diyiaioiia, Agi^rasa, Dhlnoja, and Tindalja, are not found ia 
Cutch. 

* At a BacrifiGe performed at Modhera in Chuv41 by Bimchandra, theee Brdhmana 
18«<XK) in number officiated aa priefftu. For their maintemtnce RAm created d6,000 
Vtoiis also atyled Modh. Bvery two of these he ordered to maintain a firihmao mm 
theirpneflt^ and this order the V4m&a follow to thta da^. 

* Jhanda, more commonly called Janda, who in qnaint costume is often 
repreecnted by stTOlliog playera, bliavdym^ waa a Pathdn fakir. To propitiate bis 
apirit, the Modh VAniAs introduced this custom at marriages, but finding it irkaome 
tmuferred it to their priests the Trivedi Modho, by whom it ia still kept up. 
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fSutptar III. face with oilj and duubd it with red powder, and then armed wiUi \ 
JopniatiaiL. sword, goes with the bride and bridegroom to a place where \ 
roads crosSj and stays there till the pair offer their goddess fo 
V^vdisamvdna Modhs are a Chaturvedi aub-diviaion put out of i 
about 100 years ago for supporting a man who married his widov 
daughter to a Vair4gi. Jethimals^ wrestlers, 108, the third Modh sul 
division^ 6ur, strong, muscular, and many of them tall, speak Guja 
The men have lately begun to wear Cutch clothes though the 
still keep to the ordinary Gujarat dress. State messengers and 
professional wrestlers, they allow widow marriage^ and, except tlios© 
who follow Svamin^&yanj have no objection to animal food and liquor. 
They are generally goddess worshippers, their family goddess beii 
Limboja in Dinm4r. Of late their condition has improved owing I 
the spread of education and their increased employment as clerks. 

Stkh^^rdi, Sa'choea's,* 878, of two divisions, chiefly found in YAgad, of fair 

complexion^ speak Gujardti and wear the ordinary Cutch dress. 

Though some are cooks in Vsushnav temples, beggars, and trade: 

most are husbandmen in Vighela villages. Generally well off, the; 

are Shaivites or Vishnavites in religion following the S4m an* 

Yajur Veds.* The chief place of their family goddess Pnityangira 

is at Satipur or S4chor in Jodhpur. They do not dine with other 

ShrimdUt* 6r4hmans. Shbika^lis, 870, claim descent from fourteen sagos^ 

rishiSf to whom on the occasion of her marriage with Krishna^ tha 
Shrimdl district was made over by Tiaksbmi, They were then. 
of fourteen family stocks, gotraa, numbering in all 45,000 souls* 
Eight hundred years later, 18,000 families left Shrimal and settled 
at Pushkarkshetra in Bajputdna whence they came to be called 
Pushkarnds or Pokam^. Out of these 18,000, 5000 dined witk 
Osval Yanias of Osnagar in P&rkar and came to be called diners^ 
bkcjaJcs^ forming a separata caste. Unusually fair in complexion,, their 
language and dress are Gujar&ti. Living as priests of V4nia Sonis, 
and Shrimdli Y&ni&s, husbandmen, traders, cooks, and beggars they 
are as a class welUto-do. Shaivites in faith, their family goddess is 
MahHaxmi of BhinmaL At marriages the bride's father must for 
ten days at least feed the bridegroom's relations, and generally feeds 
them for ten or twenty days more* They do not dine with other 

Oimdrdi, high caste Brdhmans, GiricVra's, 787, of the Panai sub-division o£ 

mount ,6im^r Brdhmans,' have a tradition that Krishna when hW 
rose from the Damodar reservoir at Raivatachal, the modem 
Gimir, established them as Brahmans. More than three hundred 
years ago about 1557, their number in Cutch was 1100. Very fair 
in complexion, they are of average size, speak Gujariti and, except 
that their turbans are Cutchi, wear the Gujarat dress- They are 
a well-to-do class living as priests, Purdn reciters, astrologers, writers. 
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^ Tlie mime of tbis caste, said to have been formed in the first cycle, Sat T^fft is 
«ud to be a cormptioD of 8&tihar& or Satipur. Sati D^BhAyani bestowed the 
cf Satipur on thirty 'aix descendants of Brarnna. On their deserting it some time 

~ ***** ' * of the pFOMoa' 



a great king, Pururava. collected eighteen familiee, the ancestors 
SAchor&fl, and re-peopled the town of hatipur. 

' The Riffvedi Sicnoris of Mirw4r are not found in Cutch, 

' The other sub-divisions of Giro^ris^ Bardaia^ xV]iki4S| and GiorT4ri4t stb qol 
found in Catch. 
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water-earrierSj moBey-lenders, cooks especially in Vaishnav tetnplea 
and houses^ state and private clerks, and gTaot, g^rds, holders. They 
do not eat with high caste Brihmans. Vaishnavs of the VallabhdchArya 
sect, they follow the Kig, Sam^ and Yajur Veds, and have thirfcy- 
Bix family goddesses, whose temples are in Sorath and Hdlar in 
Kathidwdr. Vkda'nts, 440, called Vediya's in Benares, descendants 
of the sage Vedamvy^, are rather dark in complexion and apeak 
and dress in the ordinary Cutch fashion* Though some are priests 
and schoolmasters, most are husbandmen. Followers of the Yajur 
Ved, and Shaivites and Vaishnavs in faith, they are a welU 
to-do class. The chief place of worship of their family goddess 
Sarasvati is at Benares^ They wear the sacred thread and dine 
with Vtoias. 

Abotis, 391, trace their origin to the sage Vdlmiki's younger 
son, who, with other sages, was brought by garud, Vishnu's eagle, 
io a sacrifice performed by Krishna at Ihrirka* Rather fair in 
complexion their language and dress areGujardti. As a class they are 
poor, living as temple servants, traders, beggars, and confectioners. 
Vaishnavs in religion, their family god is Dwarkanath at Dwirka, 
Nandva'na's, 350, found about Anjar, claim descent from the sage 
Nandi who, when officiating at a horse sacrifice, was cursed by 
Brahma's wife Savitri* Blighted by this curse his descendants lost 
all scripture knowledge, but by the kindness of their family goddess 
V&akal at Virani in Mdrwar, they re-gained their knowledge and 
are now admitted to be priests. Except that their women dress 
in Cutch fashion their language and dress are Gnjar^ti. Traders 
and cultivators they are chiefly Shaivites following the Yajur Ved- 
Pa' liva'ls, 255, belonging to the Gaud division of Brdhmans, 
take their name from Pali in MArw^r which, they say, was about 1200 
wrested from them by SiojiRdthod, nephew of Jaychand of Kanoj, 
whose kingdom was overthrown by Shahbuddin Gori (a.d. 1193). 
Tlieir language and dress still show traces of a MarvMi origin. 
Priests, husbandmen, and beggars,^ they are goddess worshippers, 
their family deity being Bauchraji of Chuv41 near Viramgdm. 
Bhojaks, 1S2, came from Shrimdl to Osnagar in Pdrkar, separating 
from their Shrimali parent stock. Called Bhojaks, diners, from 
eatingwith other castes, they came to Cutch with the Osvdls. Generally 
&ir, they speak Gujardti and wear the ordinary Cutch dress. They 
are beggars, priests of Jain Vdnids, and ministrants in Jain temples, 
where they act as songsters and musicians, on new yearns day making 
verses in honour of their Vdnia patrons. In spite of the wishes of their 
patrons they cling to the worship of goddesses and refuse to become 
Jains* They wear tho sacred thread and are fairly well off, spending 
large sums of money in bringing wives from Marwdr. Shevaks, 1 74, 
are degraded ministrants in Vaishnav temples. A yea Bra'hmans, 
160, associating with Ahirs for whom they act as family priests and 
with whom they eat, are the same as Parajifa. Other minor classes are 
OAm>8| 1 12, are beggars. Gdglis, 86, said to take their name from the 
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^ The Pilivili ill the village of Kftkhtr&am are rich mouey-lendeDi^ some of them 
Qfttive dcN::tor«» 



b\ob^ giigal,^ are rather fair^ and ^peak and dress id Gujar&t toBhi - 
Priests of Bajgors^and ministrants or beggars id Vaishnav temj 
they ofBciat^ as priests id */ir«d€?fcceremoDies performed at the Gotuti 
lake in Dwdrka, and levy fixed taxes on pilgrims visiting that holy 
island. Followers of the Yajur Ved and VaiahnaviteSj each £ainily 
has its own goddess^ Visot or ChandrabhAga at Dwirka. As a class 
they are poor. SoEpnRA's^ 17^ brought into Cut^hfromSomnith Pitaxi» 
are Gujar^tis in language and dress. Priests of Sompura SaUts, 
they are Shaivs in faith following the S4m and Yajur Veds. Their 
family goddess is Ydgheshvari. As a olass they are weIUto*do. 
MoTALA 8, 16, and Dsccanis^ 7, are state servants and in good 
circamstances. Kahdolia^s/ 26^ from KithiiwiTi priestB to the 
Sorathia Ydnids^ are Giijar&tis in language and dress. Sharrs 
or Vaishnavs in religion their family goddess is Simndri, of 
Kandolia near Dhoraji in K4thMwir. Jha'lora's, 58, are beggars^ 
Ya'tdaSj 4^ are priests to Yayda Vani^j and Purabia s^ 68, of North 
India, are soldiers. 

Writers included two classes, Kiyasths 380, and Brahma- 
Kshatris 3890, a total of 4270 souls or M5 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Ka'yasths are said, about the end of the sixteenth 
centnry, to have come to Cutch from Sind, MArwAr, Ahmedabad, 
and Sorath, Once largely employed in the Bio's army they were 
much more numerous than at present. They are found in Bhuj, 
M^ndvi, Anjdr, and Mundra as state servants or accountants and as 
merchants and clerks. They belong to three sub-divisions, Mathor, 
Bhrivastakj and Vdlmik. Most of them are Mathurs, but as all 
intermarry there is little difference. In colour much like the better 
class of Yanias, they wear the sacred thread and have lately tn\en 
to the Ydnia and Rajput instead of the Bhatia turban. They resjx rt 
Brihmans and belong to the Shaiv, Vaishnav, and Sv4min4r^yaii 
sects. There is no leading family among them. Though none of 
them are scholars they freely send their children to school even to 
Bombay. 

KsHATBis, properly Beahma-Kshatbis^, 3890, found in M&ndvi 
and Bhuj, and in small numbers over the whole province, are said 
to have originally lived in the Antarved, that is, the land between the 
Ganges and the Jamna. They call themselves Suryavanshi Kshatiia 



1 The fitory is that of 60,000 Briluiuuis called Vilkhel, creftted by Bnbma, 608 
Bent to Bet and Dwirka were by a demon called Koah prevented from living there. 
But by offering a sacrifice of aami wood, mid g^af, the fnigraDt gum of the 
Amyri* agallocha, they procured his destruction. 

* At the request of the sage Kanvm whose austeritiet pleaaed him, 6rahiiia*ci«ated 
IS, 000 Br^hmans in Kalp at the foot of the HimilayaB, and 36,000 in Saurtehtn^ 
The sage ordered Sorathia V&nila to accept them as their priests and entrusted king 
Hindhtita of Ayodhya with their protectiofi , The hermitage df Kanva called Kanvm 
Sthin in the Sai Yag, Pdp&panodan in Trela, and Ki^pH §th4n in Dvdpait^iM}ak<xwm 
as Kuidol Sthiu in the present Kali Tug, and is repreaented by Uie village ol 
Kandolia near Morvi . 

^ In Gujarit proper and K^thidwir the artisan Brahma-Kshatris are known by 
different names aocording to their occupationt snch as Chndgan^ bracelet makers; 
SnnijhddidM and Kharddis^ tnmera ; Rangdrds^ dyers ; Petighadds^ box 1 
and Bdndhndvdtas and In Bombay and the Deecan, Kanidrii, 
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and claim descent from the twelve sons of king Ratnasen whoj 
during Parsliuram'a peraecutionSj were saved by the sage Dadhiclii 
and brought up in his hermitage a9 Brdhman boya. On a visit of 
Parsharam to hia hermitage, Dadhichi passing them off as Brahman 
boys, Parshuram t^ook away the eldest and taught him the art of 
war. Finding how he had been deceived. Pars hu ram cursed the 
boy, and made useless his knowledge of w^ar. At Dadhichi^s advice 
the boy went with his brothers and propitiated the goddess Hinglaj, 
Unable altogether to reverse the curse, the goddess allowed them to 
reign for three generations in Sindh Sauvir when they were driven 
oufc by the Barbar, a tribe of foreigners. Again visiting the goddess 
ehe told them to gisre up hope of becoming inilers, and ordered 
Vishvakarma to teach them the arts of dyeing, weaving, turning, 
and carpentry. As craftsmen they increased, and spreading over 
Marwar, Kathiawar, Gujardt, and Cutch, are now divided into 96 
families* They wear the Br^Lhman thread* Following different 

Srofessions all belong to the same caste, have the same Sarasvat 
irahiuans fur priests, and have the same nuJchs or family names- 
Fair and in appeai'ance like (Tiijarat Kshatris, Cutch Brahma- 
Kshatris, in language, food, and dress, do not differ from other 
middle clasa Cutch Hindus, Most are dyers, calico-printers, silk- 
weavers, and carpenters, but some are revenue contractors, writers, 
land-hoiders,- money-lenders, traders, and ship-o>vuer8* Those afc 
Mandvi are writers, silk- weavt?rs, and laboorers, and those at Bhoj, 
dyers. Though some have risen to high posts, as a class they are 
badly off. At their marriages, accompanied by a party of his friends, 
the bridegroom, dressed in white, with a drawn sword and cocoanut 
in his hand, rides to the bride's house, and is there received 
by the bride's mother. Throwing a cloth roimd his neck she 
leads him to a cot in the centre of the marriage booth where 
the bride lies covered with one or two quilts. The bridegroom walks 
four times round the cot, distributes sweetmeats and a cocoanut, 
and, without seeing his bride, retires to a neighbouring house, 
returning some time after for the regular ceremony. During the 
ceremony both bride and bridegroom wear a white dress sprinkled 
1th yellow, and when the marriage is over the bride's father-in-law 
es her a suit of clothes with a special design, bhdtf not found 
in the clothea of other castes. Widow marriage is allowed by 
artisan Brahma-Kshatris. The practice is said to date from Rdja 
Todar Mai, who at Akbar^s request married his widowed daughter 
a girl eleven years old. In widow marriages the bride and bride- 
groom instead of looking at each other look at their reflections in 
earthen waterpots. "Jfieir family goddess is Hinglaj, and excepting 
a few Vaishnavas who belong to the Vallabhachdri sect, they are 
generally followers of Shiv and Mtita. In every village they have 
a place called the manayi with an imago of Hinglaj or Ashdpura. 
A few Kshatris send their children to school, but they are not 

■ a pushing or a prosperous class. The section of the Brahma- 
Kshatris, writers and Government servants who, immigrants from 
Labor, hold themselves aloof from the craftsmen ; do not allow 
-widow marriage, and, as family priests have Sarasvat Brdhmans, 

t unlike other Sirasvats^ do not dine with Lohanaa and 
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Bliansalis^ though well known in most parts of Gujar&t^ are not 
found in Cutch. 

Of Merchants, Traders, and Shopkeepers, there were 
fifteen classes with a strength of 117,684 souls or 31*93 per cent of 
the whole Hindu population. They belong to two main sections, 
Cutchis originally from Sind whose home tongue is Cutchi, and 
Gujar^tis who speak Qujarati and have most of them come from 
Gujar&t within the last 200 years. Of the- fifteen classes, eleven 
were Meshri or Brdhmanic and three Shrdvak or Jam Vani^. 

Following this division there are of Meshri Va'nxa's, Modhs, 

1191, who, taking their name from Modhera in Pardntij^ 

are found in the chief towns of the province. They are said to 

have fled to Cutch from the persecution of Ala-ud-din Khilji 

(1295 - 1315). Of the six divisions, Dasa and Visa Goghvds, Dasa 

and Visa Adaljds, and Dasa and Visa Mandalias, distinct in other 

parts of Gujarat, four, Dasa and Visa Goghvas and Dasa and Visa 

Adaljas, intermarry in Cutch and Kathiawir. Mandalias, who 

are also found in Cutch, are separate. Fair in complexion their 

look and home tongue are those of Gujarat Vanias. Living m 

well-built houses, they are neat, hardworking, intelligent, and, 

especially in Bhuj, well-to-do. Some of them of late have risen to 

high places in the state, but most are merchants, aceountanta, 

state and private clerks, shopkeepers, and turners. Especially the 

Mandalias, Modh Vanias are religious, followers of Vallabhachiirya, 

and careful to visit the shrine cf their family goddess fihadrdrika 

at Modhera. Though they claim the right to do so all do not 

wear the sacred thread. Widow marriage is forbidden and 

polygamy is practised and allowed only when the first wife proves 

barren. At marriages, except among the ^landalias, Modh 

bridegrooms wear the sword. Tliey have a headman, patel, but 

allow him little authority. All Modhs give their cliildren some 

Gujarati schooling, and are, on the whole, prosperous and well-to-do, 

Va'yda's (358), coming in the latter part of the sixteenth century 

from Vayad in Patau, are found only in the towns of Bhuj, 

Kothara, Mandvi, Nalia, and Tera. Their two sub-divisions Dasa 

and Visa, the Visa very small and found only in Bhuj, marry with 

each other and with Gujarat Vaydas. Speaking Gujarati, and wearing^ 

the Bhatia turban and a simpler and coarser dress than other Vanids, 

they are clean, hardworking, quiet, and honest, some of them labourers, 

but most dealing in tobacco and grocery. They are in middling 

condition generally well removed from poverty. Though they wear 

the Vaishnav sect-mark, kanthl, they are not strict Vaishnavs. 

Their priests are Vayda Brahmans of whom tftro is only one family 

in Cutch. Sprung, according to their caste tradition, from Vayu's 

son Hanumdn the monkey god, though they hide it from outsiders, 

the bridegroom goes to the bride's house dressed as a monkey and 

there leaps about in monkey fashion. Allowing polygamy, but 

forbidding widow marriage, the caste has a headman, patel, who 

settles disputes with the help of some of the leading members. Most 

Vaydas give their boys some little Gujarati schooling. Sorathia's 

(101), found in Mandvi, have come from Sorath in Kathiawar, 
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and cla^im to be of the solar race. Intermarrying witli the K^tbiawar 
Sorathias, their language and dress are Gujarati, Traders and 
merchants* clerks, most of them are in a middling condition. 
Vaiishnavs in faith their family goddess is Samundri. They allow 
lygamy, but forbid widow marriage. Jha'lora'Sj (97), a 
lali commnnity found at Mandvi and Virani, said to have been 
created by Parvati to maintain Valkhel BrahmanSj take their name 
from pJhalor in Jdarwar, whence they seem to have migrated to 
Catch. Their three sub-divisions, Dasa, Visa, and Pamcha, speak 
Gujarati and dvem in Cutch fashion like Gujar Osvdls. Generally 
traderin, shopkeepers, and writers, they are a poor class, 8haiv«, 
Vaishnava, and goddesa wurshippers, their family goddess is Himja 
(Parvati) at Raythaupjr. TlK-y allow polygamy, but forbid widow 
marriage. Kara'cws (213), found chiefly at Godhra in the south, 
claim descent from Kashyap, one of the seven seersj Sapt RMitt, 
and state that, originally of the Me^hri sub-division, they came 
from Marwar to Cutch before the main body of their caste. 
Prospering in their new land and taking a new name, they began 
to despise the Mt^hris who retali^ited by stnpping intermarriage. 
Then iho Karads associated with Cutch Osvals and mostly adopted 
Jainisra, though some, especially in foreign parts, kept to the 
Brahmanic faith. Cidtivat^jrs and traders they are very well off. 
They allow polygamy if the first wife m barren, but forbid widow 
marriage. Mkshrls (868), more eorrectlj MMheshris, found at 
Mttdh, Bhuj, Mandvi, and in the west, are said to have come to 
Cutch about 500 years ago fi'om Nagor in Thar, and, establishing 
themselves in Kanthi, to have griidually spread over Abdasa. 
Speaking Thar Gujarati they wear a turban much like that worn 
by Thar Vanias, something between the ordinary Vania and 
the Bbatia head-dress. Chiefly dealers in clarified butter, ghlf 
oil, sugar, and molasses, they are a religious people, in middling 
condition. Vai^hnavs in name, but with goddesses as their family 
guardians, their hereditary family priests are Fdlival Bralimans, 
though of late some Pokarnas have by purchase secured their 
patronage. Practising neither polygamy nor widow marriage, they 
are pectiliar in not allowing their women to join the marriage party 
that goes to fetch the bride. A headman, seth, with the help of 
other respectable members settles caste disputes. Most of them 
give their boys some Gujarati schooling, and to better their 
condition have, in considerable numbers, moved from Cutch to 
Bombay. Nha'gokis, a branch of Meshris, intermarry with, and in 
religion do not dijier from, the main body of the caste. Their women 
dress like Modhs and their men wear Cutch Brahman turbans. 

Va'nu SoNis,^ an offshoot of the Visa Shi-imali Vanias, 
wear the Gujarat dress, and are by profession goldsmiths, making 
ornaments and setting precious stones. Dining with Vauida and 
not putting on the sacred thread, they are followers of Vallabha- 
ch^ya and goddesses* Their family goddess is V^heshvari. 
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^ They caII themaelvcs the deflcen<3«iU of the elder of two sons bom at the 
temple of Vagheshvari about 1000 years ago, who adopted the profetjsion of a gold* 
smithy the younger beconung a trader. See below p. 71. 
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Of ShraVak Va'nia'b there are three clasaes : Shrika lis (5745), of 
two 8ub -divisions Visa 440U and Dasa 1345, a comparatively small 
easto^ are found all over the province. According to their caste storVg 
at Shrimiil 90,UOU families were created by Lakshmiji out of her flowar 
garland to maintain 45,000 Shrimali BrAhmans, Those sprung- from j 
the right side of the garland were called Visa, and tho&e from tha i 
left, Dasa. Of rather dark complexion, both wear the ordinary 
Cutchi dresa and speak (iujar^ti, the V^isas with a rather indistinct 
pronunciation* Clean, industrious, sober, and tarifty, both are 
traders, merchants, and clerks generally well-to-do. Though so far 
alike, the two divisions do not intermarr}* and differ from each 
other in religion and cnst<>m3. The Visas are all ThAnakviisi ^ or 
non-image-worshipping Jains ; the Dasas are image- wo r« hipping 
Jains, VaisimavSj and Shaiip^. The family jiriests of both Vis^ks 
and Dasas are 8hrimdli Brabmans. Unlike the Das^, the Vifi4a 
intermarry with the Visa Osvals and do not keep the yearly Hindu 
rites, shnidJh, in memory of deceased ancestors. The family 
goddesses of the Visas are Sachai and Cbdmunda, and of the Dastis 
Mahdlakshmi of Bhimnal in Marwar* Kandois (205), an offahout 
fi*om the Dasa Shrimdlis, are now a separate caste. Confectioners 
by calling, they do not dilfer in other respects from their parent 
caste. CuTCH Osva^ls (47,472), from Os, Parinagar, and Budhesar io 
Pai^kar, say, that forced to leave Parkar on account of the misconduct 
of their chief, they went to Sind, and, finding the Musaltnda 
element too stn^ng, came to Cutch.^ They are of three sub- divisions^ 
Visa^ Dasa, and Pancha. The Dasds sejmrated about three hundred 
years ago wishing to introduce widow marriage. They afterwarda 
gave up the pi-actice, and, within the last few years, a small offshoot 
reintroduced it and wore named Panchas. Visas and Dasas are 
found over the whole country, the Vis^ chiefly in Kanthi and the 
Dasas in Abda.^a. The Panchas, about 125 families, are chiefly 
confined to Abdasa. Speaking Cutchi, the Dasds, but not tho 
Visas wear a turban somewhat like the Bhdtia head-dress. They are 
a mild people, even among Vdnias, and have good saving habits* 
Some of them traders, but most cultivators, they are in good 
circumstances, slowly gaining the ownership, ^irds, of rent-free lands. 
Chiefly image-worshippiog Jains in religion their family goddess ia 



> Jains of the Derivdti aect worship the imftgcs of »oine goddess^ and of bbo 
twenty -four snint^, tirthatikarg, 

3 ADotber Btory is that the Skrimil king Deaal allow^ none bat mtllionairea to 
lire inside hb city walls. One of the lucky citizenfl, a Shrimili VAnia named Buid 
hod a brother named Sikad, whose fortune did not come iip to the chief b standard of 
wealth, Foroed to live outside he aaked hia brother to help him to make up the required 
million, but meeting with no uneouracement he and Jayc^and, a diaeoatented *on of 
the king of Shrtmil, and many iShrimduB, RajpotAf aod others left Shrimil, and settling 
in the town of MAndovad, called it Osa or the frontier. Among the settlcra were 
BhrimUi Viniaa, Bbatti, Chohdn, Ghelot, Oml, Gohil, Hada, JMav, Makvina, 
ParmAr, R6thod and Thar Rajput*, all devout wor^hipiK'rs of Shiv* Hatansuri a Jain 
begj^r, by working miraclea, converted Jaychand their king, and all the settlers to 
hia fairh« and calling them Osvdljs formed them into one caatd. This ia said to hmrm 
happutied on the 8th Shrdmin tnul (AuguHt) 16(i A,D. Shrimili Brihrnans of fhm 
family name of Magha, who had come with them, being converted dinod with th«ni, 
anrl are therefore called Bhojaka. Tod (Western India, 46$) gives a difierent aoootint 
of their origin claiming them as deaoeodanU of the Solanki kings of AnhilvidA (942- 
124UJ who gave up th« sword for the till. 
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'a in Parkar. In both divisions every settlement kas ita bead- 
man, pateCf wlio liave cxjnsiderable influence, two or three of them 
meeting and settling caste disputes. Moat Cutch Osrils give 
their boys some sli.sht scbooling, Gujab OsvVls (11,499), living in 
towns all over the province, speak Gujardti and are the richest ciaBS 
of Cntch Vanias, all of them traders and merchants. Jains in 
religion both of tho imag-o and noo-ima^e worshipping sects, their 
family priests are Bhojaka occasionally helped by some less illiterate 
Brahxnans. They have a headman, patel, who, calling in some 
respectable members, settles caste disputes. They are a prosperous 
class, educating their children and willing to take to new pursuits. 

Besides Vama3, nnder the head Morchants come Bhdti^, 
Lohanas, Bhansalis, Depalas, and Vavas, though many Lohanas and 
Bhansalis are husbandmen, not traders. 

Bha'tia's,^ abont 20,000, are found in all parts of the province. 
They claim to be Bhuti Rajputs of the Yadav ^ stock, who under the 
name of Bhattis or Bhatis are tho ruling tribe in Jesahnir in north 
Eajputana, and, as Musalman Bhatis, are found in considerable 
numbers in the Labor and Multan divisions of the Panjab,^ and 
to a less extent in the North- West Provinces.^ In Sind, best known 
as the traders of Shikarpur,* they ai*e found over the whole province 
chiefly in Abdasa and Pavar, and the towns of Mandvi, Mundra, and 
Anjar.^ According to Panjab accounts their earliest capital (600 B.C.) 
was at Gajnipur, supposed by General Cumiingham to have been not 
far from the modern Rilval PindL From this, he thinks, they were 
in the first century A.n, driven south-east before the Indo-SkythiansT 
Tod mentions that in the eighth century the Yadu Bhattis 
were driven south of the Satlaj.® But it would seem from the 
accounts of the third expedition (1004) of Mahmud of Ghazni 



' Bhitia or Bhattia comes, according to General Cunniugham, from bhfU a warrior 
(Ancieut Goog. I. 247). They are also said to be caUed either after Bhat one of 
the 9<n\3 of Siilivaliaii [As, lies. IX. 218), or Bbupat the graadfion of Sim. (Tuhfata* 
1-Kir4ni : Elliot, L 338). Thecenaoa returnt, apparoatly by mktake, give only 7755 
insteinl of 20,000. 

^ Tlie BliAtid and JAdej4a are branches of the YAdava. Gkdwin^B A'in-i-Akbari, 
IL 377. The Hindu Yddava of Jcsfihnir aro called fihAtia, their brethren of th© 
Jtojib who have become Masalmiioe are known oa BhatiB, Ounnin^hani'a Arch, 
' l8<j3-04. II. 20. The rulers of Jeaalmir are BliatUa, those of Bikdoer BhAtis, 

the Hindu tradeni of Shikdrpur iji Sind BhitisU. Elliot's Kacea, N. W. P., I. 37. 

• North Rajput:ina is the modem head-quart^ra of the Bhattin. The bjuudaries 
are roughly, on the north the Satlaj, on the ea«t Harriana, on the south BiUAner, and 
on the west the desert. Ham. (liu. L 220. In the beginning of the c^itury their 
liead^qu altera were at Bhatuor 130 milea north-east of Biklner, Ditto. 

• Elliotts Races, N. W. R, I. 37,35, 
» Elliot s Races, N. W. P., I. 37. 

• Wilford {Aa. Res, IK. 218) finds mention of them as AshaznbhiiiB on the hjgli 
land on the east of the Itidos from Ueh to the set. Ho also Buys (222) thai womm 
tribes have settled to the east of the Gange«. 

^ Cunningham, Arch. Rep. 11. 22. According to General Cunmngham, the Yddavs 
were led (7& a.d4 by the great S:Uivihan aod by his son H4s4lii, the founder of 
S^^alkot (Arch. Rep. II. 21). According to WUford (Aa. Re^. IX, 21S, 222) some 
triboa of Bhattis strongly insist on their desoent from SAlivikhan and call thoroselvM 
Vaisyae of SilivAbau, Saka-Raia-Vansas or Saka-Rija Kumars the offspring of Sak 
or SiliyAhan. They are said to consider their chief the represontAtiYe of 84Livihaii 
and an incarnation of V^ishua. 

« Western India, 154. 
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that there was still a strong Bh&tia kingdom at Bh&tia or Bherah 
on the left bank of the Jhelam near the salt rauge.^ And it was 
probably by the later Musalman invaders that the Bhatias were 
driven south into the desert and Sind.^ In Sind the Bhdtias are 
said to have sunk to be fishermen, and there they still continue to eat 
fish and drink spirits.' The date of the Bhatias' arrival in Cutch 
has not been traced. Probably most of them have settled since the 
establishment of Jadeja power (about 1 3o0) . Their two sub-divisions^ 
Dasaand Visa, eat together. But the Visas, while taking Dasa girls, 
rarely give Dasas their daughters in marriage. They are well 
made, tall, and active, according to Mac*Murdo (1818), a remarkably 
fair and handsome race.* Their home laiiguiige is Cutchi. Except 
that the women's robe is somewhat scantier, and that the men's 
turban has an extra peak or horn in front, their dress is the same as 
the Vdnids'. Keen, vigorous, subtle, and un8cru])uluus, as merchants, 
traders, and brokers, they have, under the British Government, 
risen to much wealth and importance. Numbers have moved either 
permanently or for a time to Bombay, and as there is no difficulty 
in the way of their travelling, many of them are settled, to the west, 
in the ports of the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and Zanzibar, and, in 
the east, as far as China.* Others are spread over Gujarat as retail 
shopkeepers and milk-sellers. In Cutch, Ix^sides as traders, clerka 
and shopkeepers, many of them earn a living as husbandmen, and 
a few as labourers. Probably from the religious feeling against 
taking life none deal in vegetables or in root crops. Their women 
are clever with the needle, flowering silk with much skill and taste.* 
About the close of the fifteenth century, the Cutch Bhatias were 
converted to the Vallabhacharya sect of Vaishnavs. Under the 
influence of the Maharajas, for whom they have a very extreme 
veneration, they have become very strict vegetarians, most careful 
not to take life, and very observant of religious rites. They wear 
the sacred thread and do not allow widow niarriagp. lliey have a 
head-man, mahajani, but give him no authority, and settle all caste 
disputes according to the opinion of the raajcmty of members. On 
the whole they are a rising class, careful to teach their children to 
read and write Gujardti, the rich beginning to invest their savings 
in buying landed estates. 

Loha'na's (30,939) are found all over Cutch. Originally R^thod 
Rajputs, they are said to take their name from Lohanpur or Lohokot 



» EllioVs History, II. 30 and 440. The Bhatti Rajputs still point to this tract 
as the place of their residence before their advance eastward, and their name is still 
preserved in the large town of Pindi Bhattcan on the ChinAb. (Ditto, 441). 

' Sir H. Elliot traces the decline of the district of Bhattidna, between Hisnar and 
the Garra, to the Mnhammadsn and Mo);hal invasions up to the crowning rara es 
of Timur (1399). Races, N. W. P., II. 21, 22. 

» Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. II. 244. 

* Trans. Bomu Lit. Soc. II. 245. So the Bhdtis of BhAtiana are said to be one of the 
finest and handsomest tribes in India. Jour. A. S. Beng. XXXV. II. 97. 

» 'Among Bhdti&s,' writes Sir Bartle Frere (1875), 'are the keenest of traders, the 
most sensual of voluptuaries, intellects remarkable even among Hindus for acuteness 
and subtlety, sometimes an obtuseness of moral consciousness which would startle a 
galley slave, but in rare exceptions a simple devotion to truth which would do hoBonr 
to a Christian martyr*. MacMillan*s Magazine, XXXII. 552. 

• Trans. Bom. Lit Soc. IL 244. 
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in Mu]t£n^ and to have been driven by the Miisalmdns from the 
Panjab into Sincl, and afterwards^ about the thirteenth century, to 
have found their way to Cutch/^ In Cntch^ in the seventeenth 
century, especially dui-ing the reigns of Lakhaji and Rdyadhan II., 
Lohanas held very high posts as bankers and ministers. In 174t> 
they were most bitterly pei'secuted by Lakhdji^ sixty-five of the 
chief familiea tortured to death and a sum of £8U,000 extorted from 
them, and again in 1778 the head of the caste (Devchand) was put 
to death and a large fine levied from his relations. Since then a 
Lohana has never risen to the post of minister, and few of them 
are now men of much wealth and position.^ Among the Sind 
Lohdnas there are at least fifty gub-di visions, the chief of them 
Khudabadi and Sehvani** But in Cutch clan titles have worn 
down into family names, nukhifj and all dine together and 
intermarry. Darker than Bhutiiis they are like them tall, strong, 
and muBcular. Their home tongue i.s Cutchi and the dress, both of 
men and women, is that of other high chiss Cutch Hindus, They 
openly eat flesh and drink spirits.* Very sturdy and hardworking, 
they are most useful labourers, masons, and husbandmen. Some are 
very successful writers, shopkeepers, and grain-dealers. But, unlike 
the BhatiiLs, they seldom risk large ventures or push their fortunes 
in Persia, Arabia, or Afi-ica.* Vaishnavs of the Ramanuj sect their 
family goddess is Rdndel Miita, and they are devout worshippera 
of the Spirit of the Indus, danja pir, who is said to have saved 
them when they fled from Multan*^ Every Lohana village has 
a place built in honour of thh spirit, where a lamp, fed 
with clarified butter, is kept burning day and night, and where in 
the month of Ohaitra (March -April) a festival is celebrated. 
They wear the sacred thread and allow polygamy and widow 
marriage. They have a headman, paiel, but give him no personal 
authority, settling disputes at caste meetings according to the 
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Burton'* Sind, .114. Burgeas* Aroh. Sun Rep. 1874, 195- Perhaps Ptolemy'a 
ka (St Martin Geo. Grec. et Ub. 222), At Unitei, Tod (1823) found LohAnii 
whom he ciUs a mercajitile \n\xi of Bhatti Rajputa, Western India, 359. 

• IntL ^nt. V. 171. Their name ia mythically derived frtim Lav the son of RAm, 
According U) another account Lohiinsb were in 8ind before MusolmAn times. Under 
Chach (TIM)) a Lohjina nnmed A gham wa« governor of HrAhmanaUad and the name 
LohAna is aajd to have then included the Samma and Laklm chuis. EUiot a Hiatoiy, 
I. :S(»2i MaoMurdo, Jour. R. A. Soc. I. 247. LohAniB are ati 11 the chief Hindu tribe 
in Sind. Btisidea in the Panjib, north- west Cutch, and Sind, Loh4n&B are found in 
BAluchistiu, Afgh^inistin, the eAateni parts of Central A.^ia. and on the Arabiaji 
ci>aat, amongst a barbarous and a hostile people enduring all kinds of hardship and 
braving no little danger in pursuit of wealth. Burton's Sind, 314, 
' Sinew th*'ir arrival in L'utch a large number of Lfohimis have become MoaalnuLua 
\ of tfi "' ^eet. Seep, 93. 

ind,315. 
J .... I f it. Soc. II. 245. In Sind they eat meat, are addicted to flpirituous 

lionora, iii to tiah and oniona, and drink water from the hand of their 

inferiori^ their superiors in casta. Bnrton't Sind, 31 4» So Tod (AnnalJi of 

EAjastiiaii, II r 2U2) Bays, of tho Lohdnis the proverb runs, except cata and cows they 
will eat anything. 

' Of the 8ina LohAna tranter, Burton says (Rind, H16,317), nncoroinonly acute in 
busijie^^a some have nia^^le lame fortunes in foreign lands. In AfghjluistiiD they ftre 
I patient and persevering, littfe likely to start new ventures, cautious, and perhapi » 
trifle apathetic. Massoa'a Trade of CabuK 

' In Sind most worship the nver god and some have adopted the faith of B&bft 
Nduak« Burton's Sind, 315. 
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opinion of the majority of the members. Those vrho can afford tfcl 
generally give their children some Uujardti ftchooling. 

Bhan8JL*U8 or Vkgus,^ 10,599, found in the south and weat of 
Cixtch, claim to be Solanki Rajputs, who, taking to cndtiTation, 
separated from the rest of their tribe in the reign of Sidhrtij Jaysin jf 
(1094- 1143). Of their arrival in Cutch nothing certain is known^ 
but they probably settled during the eleventh century when Cutch 
formed part of the posses&ions of the Anhilvada Solankia. Ejccept 
in wearing small guld earrings and a white skull cap when wurkin^f 
in the field, thL^ir dress and lan^ruage are like those of other good 
caste Cutch husbandmen* When hard - worked the B 
adds to his allowance of clarified butter, and in the oold wi 
sometimes takes sweet oil with his bread. All smoke tobacco, anl 
a few eat meat and drink Uquur; none take opium. Husbandmen^ 
shopkeepers, and traders, they are hardworking and thrifty. 
Though, except some who have made fortunes in Bombay, few of 
them are rich, as a class they are free from debt, generally owning 
one or two milch buffaloes and cows. Except one monthly holiday 
and three or foiu' special rest days, the Bhansili cultivator worka 
in the field from simrise to sunset, his wife bringing him dinner at 
noon and generally working with him for some hours. Vaiinhnavs in 
name, some of them worship goddesses. But they chiefly reverence 
the Mandvi saint, Sadhu Lai das, to whom they yearly make a 
present of ^d, (4- as,) and some grain. Their family goddess ia 
Mahamaya of Sidhpiir Fatan, Contrary to rule they shave only 
twice, and bathe only once a month. More than other Cutch 
Hindus they live as joint familioa. Children are betrothed soon 
after birth and married about ten. Birth and marriage registers 
are kept by their priests, and widows are allowed to marry. They 
are on the whole a declining caste. 

Dep' ALA'S (11 1), perhaps from Depalpar in the Panjab, are Found 
in small numbers in different parts of Cutch. Originally Lohdivaa 
they have separated from the main body of the caste, and, though 
they tline with them, do not intet^narry.^ Their language and dres3 
are Gujarati, and they are employed as house servants, labourers, 
and traders. They wear the sacred thread and allow widow marriage. 
Their family goddei?ses are Ashapura, Tripura, and Kalika. Some 
families also worship the god Narsingji whose chief temple is 
in Dhrangadra. Though poor as a class, one of them not many 
years ago rose to a high position in the service of the state* 
VaVa's, 13, grain parchers by trade, differ little from Lohan^ and 
Depalda with whom they dine* 



i 



* Of the origin of Bh&n&dli or Blmos^, a Utely adopted nnmo^ no eicpUni _ 
hm been fotuid. It ia smd to come from a tuythicikl king; Bhtmusal. Fonuerly the 
were generally known as Vcgios or Vec:iia, meaning a aiixed race* They aeem to I 
the tnbe referred to (1818) in Hamiltfui's Description of Uindust^ui (L 689) i__ 
vartmaoftkars or men of mixed birth. Alwut llilXJ tliey had a fort, Vegugnd, in thai 
Han, north of Lakhpat. of which traces atill remain, be Biuraa (1550) (Dec. IV. \ih, J 
y. cap. I.) mentionfl them, under the name of Bangafuia, as » kind of tnerchaut 
who eat meat aud iish, 

' The Dhrangadra and Wadhwin Lohiato do not dine with Dep&Ua, 
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Rajputs, 40,166 strong or 10*87 per cent of the total Hinda 
popalation, form two main divisions; those who have come from Sind, 
and those who have come from Gujardt. Sind Rajputs (23^649) 
include the Jadejae^ the twenty-three low class Samma clans known 
as Dangs^ and the Sodh^, Gajar^t Rajputs (16,517) include, besides 
a number of smaller clans known locally as GujarSj representatives 
of the great Chavda, Solankij Vaghelaj and Gohil tribes. 

JmJdkja^b, the ruling clan in Cutch, with a strength of about 18^599 
Bouls, found all over the province and especially numerous in Abdaaa 
and Kdnthi, are the leading Hindu representatives of the old Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs. The present Sammas claim as Musalmans 
a more or less Arab origin.^ But they, as well as the Jadejas, 
almost certainly belong to the great Yadav stock whose pedigree 
goes back to Samba, son of Krishna, and who are probably the 
SambastsB and Sambus of Alexander's (325 B.C.) historians.* Early 
in the eighth century (712), the SammAs are specially mentioned 
as coming, with dancing and the beating of drums, to meet the Arab 
conqueror Muhammad K^im, and to have gladly accepted his rule.* 
Under the Sumra dynasty (1025-1315), the Sammds probably 
maintained a half independent position in the south of Sind,* and 
would seem at several times between the eleventh and fourteenth 
centuries to have moved south to Cutch to avoid Snmra tj^ranny.* 
On the overthrow of the Snmras by AU-ud-din (1315), the 
Sammas, with their head-quarters at Samai near Tatta, became the 
rulers of sonth Sind. In the spread of Muhammadan power, the 
Samm^, before the close of the fourteenth century, had adopted 
Islam^^ and since their conversion, though it is still borne by several 
large pastoral tribes, the name Samma is less known than those 
of the Hindu branches of the tribe, the Samejas and JadejaaJ 
According to the latest accounts, the name J^deja was taken by the 

1 Tbey are said to be deflcended from an Arab Abi J«hl, also to take their name 
from 8bdm or Syria, or from 8im the son of the prophet Nuh or Noah, Their chjefs 
title Jim is in tJie some way traced to the great Pemian Jim or Jamahed. Elliot's 
History, I. 405. 

, ' Sambus People are said at that time to have heem under the influence of 

tBrihmans. Kooke^a Arrian, 165. Tod connects the SunimiH with Himba, boq of 

I Krithna, who brought a colony of Yddava from Dwdrka in KiitbiAwdr to Sind; 

(Western India, 466) . According to another account, the jAdejda, claiming to be sprung 

from Krishna and the Y^avn, trace their descent through a line of eignty mythicS 

. loveTeigns of Shonitpur and Misar, the latter Egypt, the former (otherwise called 

I Pevikot) the capital of BAnisur a legendanr king of Southern India, whooe story is 

told in the Vishnu Purin. Burgess' Arch. Rep. I874-75» 196. 

» Chach NAma in Elliot's History, I, 19L When iVluhammad Kdaim came (712), 
the SammAs were on the lower Indus, apparently Buddhistii in religion. Elliot, I. 496t 
[ * Though the Sumr&s were the nominal rulera, their power was far from being 
f complete, and, both from the mention of independent chiefs in thesoath of 8ind at the 
[ time of NAsir-ud-din'a invasion early in the tnirteenth century, and from the lists of 
r chiefs who ruled Bomewhere near Tatta^ the Sammis probably continued independent, 
lot's History, L 493< 

fUmar Sumra stretched forth the hand of tyranny over the people of Samma^ 

* ancient tenants of the soiL Many families were driven by his exactions to 

r abandon the land of their birth and seek refuge in Cutch, which bes between Gujarat 

and Sind, and this land by God's mercy they have held to the present day. 

I Tdrikh-i-t^iri in Elliot, L 266. 

^ The date of Samma conversion to Islim was nnt eArUer than 1391. Elliotts History. 
[1.496. 

? Klljot*s History, I* 496. Simeja Hindus ar* not found in Cut^h. 
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Cutcli branch about 1350 when they called in aa their chief 
a son of <Hm J4da of Tatta.^ Whether J&deja waa a new 
whether they about thia time became Musabnins and 
returned to Hinduism, and whether these changes of prfiii 
were the cause of infanticide are doubtful jK)ints, On the wboli 
it seems probable that they were called Jadeja after Jida thi 
father of the new line of rulers;^ that they hail, probably m 
far back as the eleventh or twelfth century, been oonTertM 
to the doctrines of the Karmatian sect of heretic MasalmAQU 
and that, though the killing of children was no new cuatdB 



» Bur^^en' Arch. Rep. 1874-75, 199, 

3 Vinen de Ht Martin (Gdc^rshphie Grecque «t lAtin9 6m Vlnd^ 9CM» S07) t 

them with Pliny's (77 a.£>.) Denuigm with whom the Buxas or Bu«dci«». ma old I 

of the JidejAa^ i* aMociatod. Another rofereaoe to the JidejAs it« Alout 1200, ta] 

int^qK<Utecl poisAge of the T&rikh-i-M*A«umi (EUiot, I. 21S'S2S), m the relg 

Sumra DudA tho ruler of Bouth ^^ind, where JAdejAs &re levcciJ timet mcotiofied 

Baluchk and SodhAa uid are in one plAoe ipoken of aa m^i of jAdej^i JAi BiJurfi^ 

by noe. (EHiut, L '217, 21 S). TbeaepAaMigea, co&fti»ed And of donbtfol Authority, tim 

•ttpporte<1 by the «ti»rics which, AttomptiDg to prove ihAt it dates from LAkhA, (^^em 

1350) show that At lAkha'a tune the name waa AlrcAdy in naa Of lAkhm'm ^iOf^ 

there ore two versioiiA. Of these the RAo> version (Bom, Qot« SeL XV. 206} mairi 

out that lAkhft waa one of twins, And as in Cittcli a twin is called J&dA he wa0 kaowi 

as JAdeja. Tod'a version (We«tenj India, 474) it thAt LdkliA waa the only 009 « 

eeven sons saved from an epidemic, and that Aa he WAa cared by waring a 

feather bninh, j(uh, round him he camo u* \tc calleil J Ad a. While 

fanciful explanationt , both atoriea Agree thAt L&kha wah the son of JMa, 

mune it the moat natural and likely origin of the wonl. Th«¥ ending in t'a, 

SOD of, ia very oonunon Amonc^ Rajput and allied tribea. ( Major J. W. WAti 

* It appeAn from the detailed account in FcriAhta, XL 390 - ^% thAt the 

had been converted to laLim long before the time of Mtthinttd Begada (J 459 • Ifl 

(CompAre Gladwin's A in i-Akbari, H 72, the MuhmiiDAdAB religion haa (1590) 

pevAiled in Cutch). Beyond calling them heretica FeriahtA doeAnoA 

form of the fAith the JMejAa followed. But for eeveral rsABona it « 

that they, with many of the people of 8ind, were c* inverted by theleiAdmi 

Karmatian eect, prcjbably in the eleventh or twelfth century. Thi^e ace 

arc given of the origin of the name and sect of the Karmatiana, KetMn 

According to D'Hcrbelot {Bibliothecque Orientale, L /M)7), it cornea from Ha3 

near Kufa, the birtb-place of their founder. According to EUiot <Hiat. l^ 

it corner from Karm^Ut aecret, a name given to the founder because h« 

a secret style of writing. According to the DabiatAn (David Shea*» Tri_ 

II. 421. not42) the fountler waa nicknamed Karmatah, the crooked. This 

Ahmad or HamdAn, the son of Aahath, appeared in 891 (278 H.) aa an Adbtf 

of Ahmad, son of Abd-allib. son of Maimim Kaildah the ancestor of Said 

Obaid'AllAh, the founder of the Fiitcmite KU^^lifs. Recommending communit 

women, and releasing men from all moral aud religious duties, or, aooordingto^ T^ 

teaching the doctrine that everjiihing desirable is obtainable, Hamd^ Ka 

differed from his piiedecessors in endeavouring to carr>* out his viewa by violenoa, ■■ 

began an open unrelenting war upon the ruling powers. According to D'Herbeloi ( 

5^} they believed in a gGrvemment of angeb and deviU, tumetl the oTdera of the Kur^ 

into allegories, said that the religious fut was a symbol of the secrecy which should 1 

used to strangers, and that unfaithful ness to the religious head, not fornication, waa i] 

nncleanness Torbidden by the KnnUi, In the year 899 or 903 {280 or 21)0 H, ). und 

Said suniftmed H?d>db, the Karmatians waged war upon the KhAlif Mot i rj 

taking HUfl fixing thoir head quartan at H^giAr the Fetra Deserti of the I 

the capital of Arabia, where, after a reign of alK>ut ten yean, Said was i 

During hit; M:ins' government, in 92^(311. H), the towns of Basrs And 

CHptured, and, in 931 f!ll9 HJ, under a famous leader, Abu TAhir, the city df 

was tHkon with terrible slaughter, the tcmplu plundered, and the holy blAok 

htuftil-a*wadf carrie<i away, and kept for twenty years. Ar-Rajd the tweni 

KMlif Agreed to -pay them an nimu»l subsidy to iiecure the safe passage of pilgrii 

to Mecca. On the death of Said^a kat son Yusuf or Abu YAkub, in 976 (368 HJ, t] 

Karmatians confide4l their government to six Syeds called pure, sadah' Toward* t] 

cloie of the tenth century the government of Hagiar, weakened by disputes^ cai 
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iteir isolation in Cutcli was the cause of its becoming nniversal. 
Since their arrival in Ciitch, the Jadejas have maintained 
their position as the rulerg of the province. A body, or 
brotherhood, of chiefs, each in his own estate very independent of 
the head of the clan, though dissijmted, thriftless, and stained 
by the crime of infanticide, they have kept a high name for 
independence and courage. Driven by the crimes of their rulers 
to seek the help of the British, tho smaller chiefs gained in 1818 
a high position in the state* Since then by their idleness, and 
by the growing division of estates, due to peace and the consequent 
increase of numbers, their condition has sunk ao low that about 
twenty-five per cent of the whole clan ai*e little more than field 
labourers and peasant proprietors. It has lately been found 
that only eleven were, as holders of one or moi^ villages, fitted 
for the exercise of police and magisterial powers. Sturdy, high- 
featured, and manly in bearing, in colour rather dark and ruddy, the 
men are chietJy noticeable for their flowing whiskers divided by a 
narrow parting down the chin, and their long drooping mustachios, 
which they carefully dress and constantly fondle, and dye when they 
begin to turn grey.* They also wear a peculiar tuft of hair, jaJi, 
Ijehind the top knot. The women, by birth Raiputdnis of the Jhala, 
Vaghela, Sodha, and Gohil tribes, are famous for their good looks, 
and the care they take tf> preserve them even when advanced in 
years. 

Formerly each pJadeja chief had a fort of some strength. These 
were all thrown down by the 1819 earthquake and almost none of them 
rebnilt. The mansion, dvdr or darbdr,^ of a large proprietor or under- 
lord Thdkor (Plan I.) forms a quadrangle, about 160 feet long by 120 
broad, enclosed by a well-built stone wall about ten to twenty feet high 
separated by a passage from any of the inner buildings. Entered by a 
passage (A) called mnkvdfju the enclosure has, outside the gate but 
wHthiu the encircling wail, a shed, chopddj (a) used as a lodging for the 
poorer class of guests. On either side of the entrance passage is a 
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to an end, and the Kanjiati/ins were dijrperaed. (Shea*8 Dablstdn, II. 421, note !)♦ They 
»6em at an early period to have pushed into the Indus valley* According to Al*Biruni 
(y70-l(K19)» they destroyed the grcAt Multin idol, and the heretic+il king whom 
Mahinud Uhozimvi in 1020 (410 H.) drove from Miiltiiii, is known, from stAtementa 
ma*]v hy more than one writer, to have been a member of the K&rmatian aeet. 
Although Mahmutl exi*elled the chief the hereay was not mippreesed. Muhammad 
Ghori in 1175 (571 H.) (TabakAti NAairi in Elliot, 11. 293) is mentioned m 
delivering Multjin from tho hands of Kannatiana. In 1237 (634 H.) the Rarmatiain 
in some force attacked t[ie great Delhi mosque and Blew many worahippen, 
but were finally ovcrjjowored and every one of them killed. (Elliot, 11,1)73)- Two 
pointfl support the l>elief that the JMejAs belonged to the Knrmatian sect. About 
J 032 (432 H j one of the 8umra dynasties was a Kamiatiau (EWiot, I. 491) ; and the 
BaluehiH who, the Jiide]ibi say, converted them to Isldm (Ferishta, II. 390- 92) were 
many of them Karmatianii, a trace Htill remaining in the Baluch ohui Karmati (EUiot» I. 
4V21 Further it seems possible that in the loose faith and morals of the Karmatiana 
the J4dej^ found support for infanticide^ a practice opposed both to the Hindu and 
^osalm&n religions. 

1 The JddejAs pride themselvea on their whiakeraand mustachios. The muatftcbioa^ 
ei£h Bometimea naif a yard long, are trained in two locks f&Uing to the chest. 
Mw. PoflUns' Oitch, 137. 138. 

^ In Cutch the under* chiefs ftre never catled Darbdr^ that title being kept entirely for 
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raised platform^ deli (b and c), generally with an upper storey. On 
one of these platforms the Jddeja sits and receives visitors, and on 
the other sit the servants and the lower class of gaests. Inside of 
these platforms is an open space or outer court (B) with, to the rights 
in the outer comer a fenced space (C) used as a pound. Inside of 
this space are two platforms (d and e) and a room (f) where the 
J&deja bathes, breakfasts, and sleeps in the afternoon, and wheiB 
girdsia guests are lodged. Inside of this, entered by a middle 
passage (h), is a stable (g) and a cattle shed and cart-nxmi (i). 
Across the court on the left hand side are, in the outer comer, m 
s))ace (D) used for storing grass and fuel, and, close by, with m 
front verandah (j), two rooms (k and k') the sons' quarters, kunvar 
karai. By a passage (£), placed so that no direct view is given, 
the inner court (F) called dodhi is entered. To the right is a privy 
(1) and a well, and to the left, inside of a verandah (m), is the 
temple (n) of the goddess Momdya and its kitchen (n'). Entering 
through a doorway to the right of this inner yard not far from the 
well, is the women's yard (G) with, in the outer comer, a granary, 
Jcoth&r, (o). To the left facing the women's yard are the chief 
rooms of the house, a verandah (p) in front, usually with concrete 
floors, and to the left a cook room (q) and a water room (r). 
Through the verandah is an inner verandah (s) and within it i 
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two rooms (t and t') substantially built of stone and mortar with 
concrete floors, and for light two or three openings high up the wails. 
In one of these the women of the family keep their furniture, and 
in the other the Jadeja sleeps. The dwelling of a smaller proprietor, 
girdmaj (Plan IL) is a quadrangle of about 48 feet by 40, 
surrounded by a thorn fence* On the left- at the entrance door is a 
shed (a) with rooms for cattle and for storing grain. Across the 
enclosure (A) are the chief rooms of the house with an open 
verandah (b) and cook room (c) and inside two chief rooms 
(d and d') the walls of mud and rubble and the roof of tile* A poor 
Jddeja's house differs little from those of Kanbi and Vania 
husbandmen. 

The nien*s head-dress is a common silk^ ma»hru^ cap, and over 
it a large loosely-rolled turban red with the young and wliite with 
the old j a long coat with wide sleeves ; a scarf, dark with the 
young and white with the old, wound round the loins, the ends 
falling to the knees and fastened at the waist by a variety of 
waist-cloths ; a pair of loose trousers with a tight button at the 
ankle, and pointed shoes* They are good horsemen, and, as arms, 
wear a short sword and one or two knives, but they are poor shots 
and the art of fencing has almost died out.^ The women^ wear 
a petticoat, loose spenoer and head scarf, and, except when in 
mourning, never go out without slippers. Of petticoats, usually 
about twenty feet long worn plaited round the waist and hanging to 
the ankle, most women have about fifteen, those for every day wear 
of cotton or cheap silk, and those for state occasions of cloth of gold 
or gold-fringed silk, A petticoat, lengh^, of about seventy-five feet 
of fine Turkey red cloth, sewn into a large number of folds is 
coming into fashion as a home dress. It is not yet used as a full 
dress * Of bod i ces, k av i k ha, rather 1 oos e an d wi tho u t a back , mo s t women 
have about forty. All are made of different coloured pieces of silk, the 
finest ones with thick lat^e borders. The head scarf, chorso, seven 
feet by eight, often clianging in fashion, is, for ordinary use, of plain 
cotton, and, for full dress, has a gold lace border and on the end that 
dsews, a gi^ld lace fringe. The favourite colours are blue, red, and 
^greon* Yellow and purple are seldom worn. Beran go or menia, iron- 
grey on a red ground, the colour of old age and mourning, is also, 
as a mark of sympathy , worn by young women whose friends have been 
widowed. Certaiu ornaments, depending on the relationship to the 
Mrsou who has died, are left off in sign of mourning. Jadeja women 
igenerally wear a plain suit in the morning and a finer suit in the 
evening. They keep their best clothes for special ceremonies. They 
take the greatest care of their clothes and are famous for the length 
of time they manage to keep them fresh. Very fond of rich clothes 
they care less for jewels than other Hindus, and have a rule never to 




> Jidej4« were in old times famed for their ikill ab archora. Brigga* Fetiahta, 
IV. 58. 

* The RjvjpuUtu, m well m th^lAdiM of Ettropo, hus her OfMtnetics And washes luid 
aiider9U.nd9 bow to niJike an aritficial mole or {Hitch on tlie moet favourable apoi k> 
net off the beauty of huf akin* Traus. Bom. Lit. Sck;* II. 22K». 
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' III. wear silver except as anklets. Lamp blacky but not antimony, surma, 
.tioiL ^^ used for the eyes, and henna to colour the hands and feet. 
^ In a rich family the head of the house rises about five, and after 

^ smoking a pipe and washing, dresses, and seating himself in the 

gateway platform, deli, is joined by Bhat, Charan, and some other 
friends. As they sit a servant brings a dish of opium water, 
kasumba. This the host, after ofFering it to a Bhat, Chdran, or 
Rajput proprietor, girdf^ia, if one is present, drinks some of it and 
gives the rest to the people round. The opium water is followed 
by a pipe, huka. Then about eight, for an hour or two, he hears 
complaints from the villagers, and prescribes for the sick, most 
Jddejas having some knowledge of medicine and some of them 
keeping a store of drugs. He then goes to the stable for breakfast. 
Before breakfast, once every two or three days, he bathes, not 
regularly, the only rule being that the oftener he takes opium the 
seldomer he bathes. After bathing, sometimes incense is burned 
and a few beads told. Then, in some places in the verandah, bat 
generally in the stable, breakfast is served. The party, for if well- 
to-do the head of the house is generally joined by some respectable 
Chirans and Girdsiis, seated on narrow mattrt»8ses, eat, either from 
one big platter placed on a wooden stool, or each from a separate 
plate. ITie meal is of millet and wheat bread, pulse and rice khichdi, 
butter served in a small cup, and whey, sometimes milk, in a jug'. 
After another pipe the Jadoja goes to rest, and, rising about two, 
washes and dresses, and sits chatting or settling family matters till, 
about five, he goes to the village temple and comes back at dusk. 
Taking his seat in the gateway platform, if he is a big man a torch 
is lighted and people come and pay their rt»spects to him and he 
hears complaints and settles disputes. About eight, putting off his 
outer robe, he goes to Mdta's temple, and washing his hands and feet 
bums incense and says some prayers.^ He then goes to the women's 
quarters, where, seated on a small quilted seat, he gathers his children 
round him and chats with them till supper is ready. He eats supper 
in the women's quarters with the men and some of the children of 
the family, the meal consisting of pulse and rice khichdi, millet bread, 
pickles, thin wafer biscuits, impady and milk. Some Jddej^s 
never come out after dinner. Others sit in the gatoway and smoke, 
hearing news and stories, and go to rest in the women's quarters 
about ten or eleven. The young men of the family spend most of 
their time in looking after boundaries, tracking thieves and robbers, 
training horses, and learning to hunt and shoot. The wife of a 
JMeja rises later than her husband, about sunrise. She begins the 
day by making three reverences to her mother-in-law and to other 

> Two prayers in common use are : tfvU^j t\ %l %:^\y %k cft g *Mll/; i^\ 
"M^ Jl^^, si ^l^l'M^sl '*Hltf; that is, O goddess! I know nothing, I understand 
nothing, thou knowest everything. Cast me, I pray thee, on a heap of wealth and good 
fortune. The other runs : (§[=41 ri«a dim «v>, ^«n ^\ <l^^i; *Mlrll ^^llWHl 
*^ V\>^ ^^SliTS ^^^ij t^at is, the height and steadiness of a tent depend on 
the strength and tightness of the ropes, so the greatness of a master /.c. the goddeas, 
is shown by his kin&ess to his people, i,e. the prayer. 
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women, even to servants, khavaSfWho are her seniors, but not to bond- 
women^ golis.^ Then, after washing, she looks to the distribution of 
whey and milk among servants an*d dependents, bathes about eight, 
bows to the sacred basil, looks after the children's breakfast, and going 
to the kitchen superintends the cooking or helps to make some of 
the finer dishes. After her husband has done, she breakfasts, sleeps 
for a couple of hours, and if young sews or chats, or if old reads or 
listens to sacred books till evening. Before dark they put on fresh 
and richer clothes, and the young wives but not the daughters of the 
house, thrice as in the morning, reverence the mother*in-law and 
other older women. A lamp fed with butter is then lighted in the 
water room and the women go and help in Jooking after the 
preparing of dinner. 

Tn 1818, many were in matters of food Muhammadans, employing 
Muaalm^ cooks, eating flesh, and refusing things forbidden in the 
Kurin, Now, except about five per cent, they live as Hindus, most 
of them on simple fare, respecting the Bajput feeling against eating 
the domestic fowl, and seldom using animal food. Some among them, 
of the Vaishnav sect, are strict vegetarians. The men are greatly 
given to the use of tobacco and opium water, but except at their 
marriages they do not drink liquor to excess.* The women chew 
tobacco and the old women take snuff, but they never smoke or take 
tTpium, and seldom drink liquor or eat meat. When meat is used, it 
is duly killed by a Musalmdn and cooked at a distance from the usual 
kitchen. In youth, vigorous, manly, and independent, the Jddeja 
is soon aged by debauchery, and though kindly, honest, courteous^ 
and in some matters keenwitted, is always thriftless, thoughtless, 
slow, slovenly, and proud.^ The women, very tidy and careful 
of their looks, are bold, enterprising, and high-spirited, according 
to the proverb, *the wise mothers of fools.* Intriguing, jealous, 
ambitious, thrifty, and fond of show, as the proverb says, 'they marry 
the land, not the man^, and when they can secure rich husbands, 
have their separate villages and their own establishments. They 
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* The form of reverence is^ covering the rigbt hand with the end of the head cloth* 
to stretch it to the ground and then Since raiae it to the head. 

' In the matter of liquor drinking the Jidej4a s«^m to have iniproved. The eiLrly 
Engliah writers bitterly complain oftbeir intempersaoe* Almosit every vilUge had 
it« stiU where strong spiritB were made from sugar, dates, and carrots. Many wero 
habitual dnmlurdSf not one man in a hundred but drank spirits an regulnrly tm m 
European took wine. MacMurdo. Tranfl. Bom. Lit. Soc. 11. 225. 

* Except for their bravery » which has indeed been q^uestioned (Mr. Williama, 
Evident J 821), and for their decent, raanly, and ^possessing manners (Elph ins tone's 
Minute, 1821, Bom. Gov» Pol. Rec, 49), the J4dej^ were formerly credited with but 
few good qualities. They are, aayB Mulvi Muhammad A]i(1805)f an idle set amusing 
tfaeiUBelves day and night in eating opium and smoking, leaving their work to 
managers. * The jAdej^" aays MacMurSo (1818), * are a most ignorant and indolent 
nice. They possess neither the activity, the spirit, the senae of honour, nor the 
jealoiifly of feudal rights and privileges^ which were so remarkable in their anoestoTB.* 
Trans. Bom « Lit. Soc. n.2S5, In 1837 Mra. PoBtans (Cutch, 138) describes them as 
ignonmt, djissipated^ proud/ and cruel, their haggard facca betraying intemperance 
in liquor and opium. Since theu, the decay of Musalmin power, the example of 
•everal strictly Hindu RAos, the decline of infanticide, the division of Land, and the 
■pread ofpoveH^ have combined to make the JlUiej^ give up several of their di4aipated 
mod OQ-Hiiidii w»yi. 
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are generaJlj skilled sewers and embroiderers, and, except the poorer, 
village JadejaSj almost never appear in public. The younger women^ 
who are married about sixteen, are generally, by the older women 
or the family priest^ taught to read and write, and learn to «ew and 
embroiderJ Most Jddejaa are land-holders, some of them largo 
proprietors^ but very many, by want of thrift, and tinceaauigf 
division of property reduced to be labonrers or paupers,* 

In their religion the Jadej^, except a few Yaishnavs, and a ttiH 
smaller number of Svaminardyans, are half-Hindu half-Musalmin. 
Like Hindus they worship Vishnu, Shiv, the sun, Ashapura, and otbor 
goddesses and the snake, the most gorgeous festival in the yoar 
being the R^'s procession to the snake temple in the Bhujia fi 
Of their former Musalman beliefs and practices nothing re 
but the reverence for some Musalman saints, and the occasional 
marriage with Musalman families.^ They show great respex^t to 
their priests, Brdhmans of the Raigor sub-division, and to Bhita 
or Barots and Charans, their famUy bards and chroniclers. The 
J^dej&s' names and their ceremonies at birth, marriage, and deaths 
are Hindu. Considering themselves of one stock, the Jidejia 
do not intermarry, the only exception being that they marry 
with the Chudaamas, and the Kers one of the somewhat despised 
offshoots of the Jddeja tribe known as Dangs. The Jddejds take in 
marriage the daught-ers of V%hela, Sodha,* and Gohil Rajputa* 
Formerly (1819) they freely took the daughters of Musalmins, 
but this practice is said to have now died out. Since infanticide 
has been repressed, they have begun to marry their daughters to 
Jhala, Chohan, Jethva, Rdthod, Vaghela, Parmar, Sodha, Mahida, 
Chivda, Gohil, Sindhal, Solanki, Savaiya, and aa already mentioned, 
to Chud^ma and Ker husbands. Among the rich the girl's fatherpaya 
the bridegroom a sum of money. But among the poor such a pri^Tnoat 
is not generally required. Well-to-do Jddejas have little diiliculty 
in finding husbands for their daughters. Polygamy is allowed and 
practised, but, except that the Abdas and some Hothis allow a younger 
brother to marry the widow of his elder brother, widow marriage is 
forbidden. Musalman historians notice two customs aspecidiar to the 



* The character of J&deJA women would aeem to have improved, Eftriy 
writers defloribe them in the blAckeat terms as stained by the practioe of infanticide^ 
abortioii, and adultery. MncMurdo. Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. IL 2S4. 

' The atate of the J&dej^ seems worse than id 1821 . AIi%ady by the practioe • 
sub-dividing land^ some were reduced to poverty, but they were on the wh 
pit)«perous ; not many were much in debt, they had few disputes^ and no piivate ws 
Mphinstone's Minute, Bom. Gov. Pol Rec. 49 of 1820-21. 

■ The Jiidej^ have for long bee^ half Hindus half Mnaalmina. At the time of 
Mahmud Begada^s conquest (1472), though amjearing pagans in their practice, thev 
were anxfoua to learn the true doctrines of IslAm, to some heretical form of which 
they hflbd long been converted. In Akbar^s time (1590) they were stiU MiisahniUis 
(Aln-i-Akbari, II. 72), and tiU the beginning of the preeent century they were (jiiite 
as much MnsalmAn n» Hindu. In 1818 they took oaths on the Kur&n, considered it an 
authority in law and morals* followed its rules about eating, married freely with 
Musalman families, and worshipped in moeques, (MacMordo. Trans. Bom. Lat. So^ 
II. 237). Since then under the influences noted above (p, 63» note S}, they have, 
great extent, gone back to their first faitli. 

* The Sodha women of Thar and PArkar, formerly (1819) the favourite object 
choice^ are now leas often sought iu marriage than Jhkla womeOf probably becai 
Jhiliia are less expensive bnde«« 
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Jadejas. lu any desperate enterprise several of them, wearing 

> sa-£fruii-co!uiired turbaus, used to vow ti* conquer or die ; a^ain when 

[the fortune of battle went a^runst them and defeat wtvs certain, the 
Jadejas sometiiueiii disnionnted, tied their waiHt-bands k>gether, locked 
their shields in front of them, and grasped their spears.^ A^s the 
g'overninL*' class of the country the Jadejass have a strong clan feeling, 
uiid, in 8[>itu of their disputes with him, a deep ret^|>ect for tlieir 
head the Rao, Under the Rao is the brotlierhood, hhdt/ttd^ of smaller 

I chiefs, bound to yield him military service, on succession presented 
l»y him with a sword and a turban, butj except on the aceessirm of a 

I new princcj paying no rent <ir tribnt<^. On hiB own estate each of 
these petty chiefs has, until lately, been independent, exercising 
police and magisterial powers over his people. Lately, as is 

I shown below (p. 188), the chiefs have been arranged into classes 
according to their wealth and establishments, and they have been 

I vested with fixed and gilded ]K*wers. In the families of all the 
chiefs, iuclncUng His Highness the Rao's family, each son can 
claim a share in the estate. ^ The younger families of each branch 
owe military service^ not to the Rao, but to the head of their branch; 
and, except in the matter of military service, the chiefs of the 
different branches have no power over the younger monibcrs of their 
hranch. In his own village each Landlord is independent, Btill the 

' head of the branch hum a ]>osition of respectj and is chosen referee 
in disputes. Though improving as cultivators, and giving most of 
their children some Gujarati schooling, the Jadejas do not take to 
trade or Uj crafts ; and fr<jm their increase in numbers and the 
constant division of estates are, on the whole, a declining 
community. 

Of the same stock as Jadejas, the Danos - ht^ld a lower place, and 
differ from them in letting their women appear in public, in allowing 
widow marriage, in morefi*eely giviugtheir daughters to Musalmans, 
and in more widely adopting Musalman beliefs and practices. 
Otherwise, except that they are rougher and jxiorer, they do not differ 
from the Jadejas in focKl, dress, or cust^jms* Without thrift or 
fore-thought, none of them give their children any schooling and 
I show few signs of improvement. 

Of the Dang c]an?Jt» AJnlaii (ijOO) are partly spnmg from Abdo 
an'l partly from Jam Abda, fifth in descent fr\)m Jam Jiida, who gave 
his name to the district of Al)ddsa ; iVrnars, sprung from Amarji are 
partly Jadejas fwirtly Dangs ; and Unrfichtt, Hindns and Musalmans 

ifrom Baracliji the nun of Mulvaji. 'i'here ai-e also Bhojdm ; 

\BnHditj vhie^y in Abddsa and Garda, now Mnsalmfms ; Chhugers 
found in the west about Lakhj^at and Kora ; Dais, Hindus 

land Ma Sid mans ; Gajifn'^f Musalmnus sprung from Gajanji, the 

[fourth in descent from Lakha Jadcja ; Oahais found in Abdasa ; 

VHoihis^ sprung fi-om Hotbiji, second in descent from Jam Lakha, 
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• Elliot's History, I. 537. The first of these is common among other Rajput trilxia. 

' DtJHif in common vi»e means a meeting or gftttiering, as Sannminv ihtit>j, a meeting 
of S&uunas. The Jadtij;is Bct^m t* apply the Murd tu thu ltj\N er Sanuiin tribca iu the 
icomfui sense of the many, the masa, the mob. 
B23G— 9 
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aiul found in Lakhpat and Kant hi ; Judas an offHhoot from the 
main clan of Jadejas ; Jeaars laud-owners^ mulyimsids, found 
about Nayinal and Berdja; Kanaddes found in Yagad; Kaffdm 
living about Vadva ; Kers (see Hal^)^ now Musal mans, land-holders 
in Pipar and Gholai in Garda ; Kdnddyrds early Kajput settlers liyinff 
about the Tillage of Kdndagra ; Mokds an offshoot of the Mokalst 
Kajputs found about Bibbar and Aral; Payers living about Boha; 
Fcutdyas a branch of the Kanaddes found in Yagad; Beladiyas 
living about Yinjan ; Siyidhals, a branch of Sodhas, found in Khaoir^ 
Yagad, and Kdnthi ; Varamsls, an offshoot of the Samui^, found in 
Garda and Pavar ; and Verars found about Pdvar and Liakhpat. 

Other branches of the Samina tribe are Dedas, Halas, ModSj and 
Ustiyas. The Dbda's,^ or Yirbhadras (56t>), are an early oSakoot 
from the Jadej^ sprung from Deda, second in descent from Jixn 
Lakha. They are found in Yagad, Machhukantha, and Halir. The 
chief town of their headman is Kanthkot. They pride themselves 
on the martial and enterprising spirit of their ancestors. Bj/hk's 
(1050) are sprung from Hdlaji, son of Gajanji, second in descent from 
i&m Lakha. Halaji, after a long struggle, subdued all the villages 
in the south, middle, and west of Cutch. J dm KavaJ, a descendant 
of this Hal6ji, conquered the west of K&thiawar, named it H4l&r, and 
made Navdnagar his capital. He is the ancestor of the present J4ai* 
Such Halas as remained in Cut<;h enjoy some villages in K&ntlii 
and Halachovisi. Mods (500), the descendants of Mod, the brother 
of Abda, are land-owners, mulyirdsids, in the Modasa district. Mod 
became a convert to Isldm and undertook an expedition to H&l&Pj 
where he died. His body was brought to Modasa and over his tomb 
a mosque has been raised, where he is worshipped by the Mods. 

Sodha's, 4657 strong, both Hindus and Muhammadans, are found 
in the north of the province. A division of tho Parmar tribe,* 
they are generally supposed to bo tho Sogdoi or Sodraa found 
by Alexander (325 B.C.) below tho confluence of the five Panj£b 
rivers.^ At one time holding a large territory in Upper Sind, of 
which Aror was the capital, they were gradually, between the eighth 
and thirteenth centuries, driven south-east by the Musalm&n 
conquerors. They continued to rule at Umarkot in tho desert till they 
were defeated and driven out by the Sind Kalhoras about 1 750.* A 
branch of them entered Gujardt early in the fourteenth century, and^ 
in reward for help given to the Yaghela chief of Wadhwfe, were 
presented with the estates of Muli, Than, Chotila, and Chovdri.* At 
the beginning of the present century the Cutch Sodhds were in a very 



* Those Dedds who live near Shikdrpiir are called Kdlds. 
5 Tod's R4ja8th4n, I. 85 ; MacMurdo, Jour. R. A. Soc, I. 33. .34. 
■ Arrian calls them Sogdoi : Quintus Curtius, Sabrac® ; and Diodorus, Sodroi. Vi^ 

do St. Martin believes that they are the same as the Sudras placed by the Sanskrit 
writers Wside the Siudhavs and Abhiras. (Jeog. Grec. et Latinc de I'lnde, 153,154. 

* Elliot's History, I. 532, and Vivien de St. Martin, Geog. Grec. et Latine de rinde, 
153. Abul Fazl (1490) places Scnlhiis and Jddejds Ixitween Hhakar and Umarkot. 
Gladwin's A'in-i-Akbari, II. 117. Tod (Rijasthdn, I. 85) states that the Umrta, m 
sub-division of Sodh^, gave its name to Umarkot. 

« RAd MiU, 227,228. 
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wrefcclicrl condition living chiefly m banditti, and, fur several years 
after the heginningof the British connection with Cutch (1819-1822)^ 
their raidi? cansed tho greatest ruiii and distress in tho cast of tho 
province,* The men are tall, strongly made, and suinewbat swarthy, 
the wumon fanning fur thrir tjuauty. They talk Cuttihi, and in di^ess 
and food do not differ from other Cutch Rajputs, Settled in small 
uumberd in tho north of Cntch and in so mo of the Ran islands 
they are, excopt a few cultivators, chiefly herdsmon, moat of them in 
poor Condi tit m. Their chief connection with Cutch ia through tho 
marriage of their daughters with the leading Jadeja and Musahnan 
families. Of gi'eat natural ahi lilies and much personal beauty tho 
Sodha women are anil)itiou9 and intriguing, according to MacMurdo,* 
Dot scrupling to make away with their husbands that their sons may 
obtain the estate, 8adhag never intermarry, but take wives from 
the Dya, Kbauri, Sulanki, Chohtin, Rathod, and Vaghela Rajputs.^ 
Tliey are entirely without education, RA'MDEPOTn'Aa^ 53, a distinct 
sub-division of 8odhais, are fi)und in Khavda. 

Tho Gujarat Rajputs( 1 <3,5 1 7) of Cutch belong to two main divisions, 
ono composed otChavdfis, Solankis and Vaghelog the representatives 
of the ruling tribes uf Anhilvada, the other including a number of 
tribes locally known as Gujars supposed to have settled in Cotch when 
it wapS under Anhilvjula rule {71l> - 130i),* Tho classes h^cally kno^vn 
as Gnjars/ 8137, tliough none of them are of the Gujar tribe, are 
found chiefly in the seven Vaghela towns of Gedi, Palansva, Jatavada, 
Bela, Bhimasar, Umio, and Kidianagar; in tho two Harairpars ; and 
in the Jiidejakjwns of Kiuimer, C!iitrod,aud Rav. Eating with Parajia 
Bnihmans, Ahirs, Malis, 8uthars, Luhars, Rabaris, Bharvads, 
Darjis, Ojha KnudjluirSj and Atits, they allow widow marriage and 
let their wonuni appear in public. Of tho three formerly ruliTig 
tribes, who dine Imt do not marry with the Gujars^ the Cha'vda's, 
81)0, probably came horn J*anehasar in Palanpur, the seat of 
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* DetAils are given l>el«>w p. 163, 

^ Traiw. Bom. Ijt. Soc. H. *2r>,1. His daughters are one of the soarces of a desert 
Sodha*^ income, Handaome girla sometimtia fetch aa much as £1(KX) (Ra* lO.tKK)), 
bosidcs an eatablishnient for the girl and for half a hundred needy relatic^ns. Ditto. 

' According t<> MacMnrtlo (18118) the Ttial Sudhfis were ao ri\uch mixed up with 
MuhaxEinuuian Sindiji that they could not \*b known from theni either in dreaSf 
language^ or manners. Trans. Bom. Lit, Hoc. II. 25:i. 

* Amt:»ngthe itujar» ure Biirods, H4na; Rhattis, RoddnAs, Bntiy^» ChAnchf, Ch^nds, 
ChiuciiarR, ChrdiAns. liaiyas, EMbhi», Dods, Dudiils, UeMa, JAga, .IhAla, Jngu, Kher, 
Karik-^ds, Khers, Khod«, Hakvaniis, Miisjinia, Hera, Mnlriija, Nakumbs, rarmiira, 
Piidari.is. K^thtids, Shidhav, S«»dh», Sulanki, Suars, Ta^IgimAa, Tanks (Tmi-rB), 
Umata, VaUea and VaDola, Except those that arc offshoota of the samo dan aJJ theie 
tribes intermarry, 

* The (lujatiB. who have given their name to the Bombay province of Qujarftit ai well 
as to the difltrict of GujanVt in the PanjAb, are differently deaeriVjcd aa sSxtriginefl, as 
lialf Rajpiita half A'hinj, and as whole Kajpute, (Eilhit's Racoa, N,W. V. , L m. General 
CunaingKam would tra<.^e them ti^ the In<io-Skythiantri>)eof Yachi or T'fiichan who ruled 
in the uurih-west of India about the b*?||inning of the Christian era (alM>ut o*> BJ\-'itH> 
A. r>J and wb*> pmbably hail a kingdom to the eaat of tho lower Indu'* l»etween the fifth 
and eighth centuries A,n. (Arch. Rep, U . 64-70). Though vnry few of the (tti jar tribe, 
perhaps none except a small clan of Giijar \^uiiiU* are f»>uud in BomViay (InjarAt, they 
form abiJiit ime-fifth of the pipulation of the PanjAb where they are all Muaalmans. 
They are al»o a " ^ry large triho in Uw North* Went Provinces, A strong manty 
cla«s, fiastor,*^ .-iier thnn agricultural, th^y w<^re, until lately, notorioiw thieve-a an4 
r«>hh<<rs, '-*jnot'« Uacea, L UD» and rnnmi\ghiiin'ji Arch^ Uep. II. 64. 
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Jayshikhri the father of the renowned Vanraj (746-806).* The origin 
of the Chavdiis or Chapotkats, wlio lx»lon^ neither to the lunar nor 
the solar race and who according to their own hi^ndary accoontare 
Agnikiilas,- ifc» traced to the wcat of tlio Indus. They first ap]x»ired 
at Okhaniandal in norths west Kiithiawar^ then ruled in l)iu and 
Patan fcjoinnath in south Kiithiawar, and, about the sixth cvntury, 
retired to Panchdsnr on tho eastern whore of tlie Kan.* Whatever 
their origin, they weix», in their time of prosperity (71-0. 942) askings 
of AnhilvAchi, admitted to a very lijgli rnnk among Rajputs marrying 
even the daughters of the (Jeldots of Mcywnr.^ Wheu, in 042, the 
Chjivda« K)st Anhilva<la, one of Sanuitsiiig's cousin's wives, hy tribo 
a Bhatiaui, fled with ht»r infant son to hur father's house at Jesahnir. 
This hoy, named Ahi})at, on reaching manhoinl became a formidable 
outlaw. Taking nine hundn^d vilhiges in Cutch lie made Morga*lh 
his capital and ruled theixi for many years. The last chief of thisi 
house was Punjnji who Ijved in the reign of Ahi-ud«din Khiiji 
(1295 - 13 Ko).*^ In the fourteenth century the Samnuis and Jadejas 
spread over Gutch and wrestcid their fortn^ssos fnnn the Chavda 
chieftains.® In 1818 theChavdris were little known in Cutch. They 
hjid fallen to hp owners of some trilling estate, (jiriift, held nither 
as servants, khavds, of the Jadejas tlian lus lords <»f the soil. At 
present, 1876, ChAvdas are almost all either Rajput servjints or 
Miihammadau Holdi(»rs. In all Cutch tluTC are only eight honsi^s 
of pure Chavda descent.^ While the ])n»vinco was under the 
SoLANKi kings of A"hilvada (942-1240) many families of that great 
tribe settled jn Cutch, The only trace of them is in the names of 
some of the Raj])ut household servants.** The Va'ouk la's,** 1746, 
a branch of the Solankis, who about 1240 overthrew the ruling 
family of Anhilvada and retained power till th(» chiso of the 
century,^^ included part at least of Cutch in their (hnniniona. 
They were the ruling tribe in Vngad*^ in the eajit when (1350) tlie 



* It is doubtful whether Vanr.lj's fatlier wnn not tho king nf l>iu rather thau of 
PtpichiisAr. Of l*anch;l«ar is perha}Hi the mcire likely. M.'»j<ir J. \V. Wntsou. 

' Ind. Ant. IV. I4o- 148. riicy claim duHceiit fn»iii Kaja Man. 

^ Tod's Western Imlia, 412. lUs Mala, t!7. T<.d in «.ne passa^'C (Rajasthiin. I. JM8) 
Bugccsts they were Skythi<:. He aft^srwanlg (Western India, 412) trares them to 
Sankhodvara or Socotra oil the coiut of Africa, and so niakcs them desccfndanta 
of Alexander's (.32.')) (ireek cohaiista (see MaHUtli's Trairii-s d'Or, III. :Wi, :VJ). Bat 
SaiikhodvAra whicli Tod nii&tuok fur >Sopotra is, there seems little doubt, lict near 
Dwark^i, not .Socotra Mliose pro^Kir Hi|idu name is Dvipa Sukhtara. bird's Mirat-i- 
Ahniadi, 210, Maj..r J. W. Watson. 

* Tod's Riljaath.Ui, I. 92. 

5 Major J. ^V. Watson. Arch. Kup, 1874-7"). 102. 

" Some of the C'hjlvda chiefs were then settled in the extrenip e^ist of Cutch. 
Dotaibj arc given Iwlow p. 131. 
7 >Ir. Dalpj^trAm P. Khakliar, 20th Decemlnir 1870. 

* I|id. Ant. V. 173. The northern hr«nch of the K^eat Solanki triVni iM>n<piered 
Gujarat in U42, ui^d in (472 a.u.) the southern or Clialukya hranth had estiihlishod 
its sway as far north as the Xarhada. lUihler in Intl. .Ant. VI. 182. 

9 The correct fonn is said t4) Ikj Hhiigela (TchIs Kajasthiln, l.\H)) fnmi Hhap Rao 
son of SidhrAj. lUit tlie name j^robahly comes from Vagliel, or Vyaghniji^li, in 
Piilanpiir. Mr. Dalpatritm V. Khakhar. 

*" VAf^hela families still nde in r.h.'ipjilkhaud, in Cumdv/ma. ami in Pit.ipur, and 
Th,ar.-\d in l'alan])ur. 

'• Their chief towns in \'s'j<ad and ]*r;infhal an Tiela, llhima^ar, CJcdi, ■latiix^^la, 
f. pill Am", and l*al;m.sva. They an tributary to His Iii;:hncs< the Ilao. 
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country was ovcrmn by the SamntAS and Jiilojas, Tlic^y gnffored 
much at the hauds of the Jiidrjils, and of their trilie only abciut a 
doaen ^unities are left uf which Uedi is the hejvd. Except that they arc 
somewliat les?^ strict in matters of ca^te, a result of their cli»ser 
connection with Musal mans and half-Musiihndn Jadeja^^, the Cntch 
VAgheltis do not in customs or in way of Hvini? differ froiti ordinai-y 
Gujanit Fiajputs, li^.sides Chavda?; and Solankis their tlau^'^hterfi 
marry Jhahis and Jjitiejiis, aud lately, in a few cai*es, Muiialuiaus** 
To theso three tribes may Im added the GoHn<g,^ 857, of whom there 
are two houses of pui»e blcwjd and many that have fallen into the* 
p*>8ition of family servants, /i7i*/mi.N\ These four clans interinarry, 
speak the same laug-iias^^ wear tlie same dress, cat the ^ame food, 
and have the same birth, marriage, and death customs, 

Samoha'bs^ 1:521| with ten sub-divisions are found in Central Cutch. 

Details are iriveu beluw (p. 95) imder the head ** Musalmans." 

Under Husbandmen^ canie four classes with a strength of 43,588 
souls or 11*82 }wv cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
2i),40*j woix^ Kaubis; 1611> Sathvdras; 1047 Mdlis ; and ll,4aG Kolis, 

Ka^'bk^ 29j406, are fouud in the oast and west of the province. 
Of the whula number, 13,814 are the half Musal man huM Hindu 
ilouma Kanbisj an account of whom is j^'iven below under the bead 
'*MusalmHns/* Of the r<?it 13,H64ai'e Leva? and 1788 Aujmis, Kxcept 
that they have no windows and no separate cook-njom, their houseHaro 
much the same as those of Vauia ].>easaut«t Besides their dwelling's, 
moat families have a steading, rriJi", where some of the viMni^jf men 
sleep, and where the plon^'h cattle aud most of the f^ubler Jiud fuel 
are kept. In dress the Kanbi is like the Vauia, uuly that iustead 
of a waist cloth, lie weain* louse ti^uusers, clun^ua. Their chief meal 
is taken in the fields about eight in the morning, some of it beiuj? 
left tu be finishe<l about noon. Like the lihansab, when hard- 
worked, the Leva eats a specially larjj^e share of chiriHed butter, and 
in the cold weather takes sweet oil with his bread. He smf»kes 
and chews tobat^eo, but neither eats meat uor takes lifpic»r or opiuiri. 
Almost all uf them are husbandmen excelling in patient hard 
workt They are thrifty and prosiwrous, most of them having, besides 
their plough cattle, two cows and one or two butfaloes, and many of 
them some sto|'e of buried treasure. Except in the cold weather 
when he Is less busy, Ite be*^ins work at dayl)reak, breakfasts abunt 
ei*^ht, rests for anluMjr,eats and restsaLrainat uoi)n,and then workw nn 
till dark. The women help in the fields briotriuf»- their hnsbands' 
breakfast and working wnththem till evening* Levas are careful to 
kt>ep the rules about washing, bathing often, ^t least on the eleventh, 



» Tii.L Ant, V. 173w 



Trans, Bim. Lit- St>c. 11. 237. 



Aroh. Rap. 1874-7*% 103. 

- Tkio GuhiU, ilrivon fnnii Aldrwiir by the TlAthtHla «ibout thu luiti-ile of tlio 
twelfth ceiitnrT» after about n hunilred hjuI fifty years, took Pirani in t^ie gulf of 
Caiuhay, Driven out of Pimm )j>" Mahaiiiiiiad TugKlik {1H47) two leailiu^MiujarAt 
hmnuhofl «till remain, the chiefs of lUljpipla m Rcwa KAutha, auil i»f Bhavn.i^'jir iu 
KUtlitiiwD^r. 

» Kedadiyai Bhirio, Chaudroga, Dharae, Galiuga, Jakhania, Kamaii^ NilgtU, SAyn, 
Suiya. 

* Beaiitos the reeiilar cultivating clas9e«, most Osvil V^titAa ami nhanpAlis, and 
aomc SiithAi*ai Kuinht.^n^, Bluiv»4rH, A hira, BliarvutlB, au<l other low clajjsca Uw by 
tillage, S*i» |K 1<I7* 
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agidras, of each fortnight. They rest their bullocks on the 30th, 
amdvsdya, of every month, but themselves take only three holidays 
in the year. Their family goddess is Amba Bhavdnii but many 
ar^ Syamin^&yanSj who at harvest time i>ot apart some grain for 
the temple, and at least once go on pilgrimage to Ndrayansar or 
Ahmedabad. Boys are betrothed befoi-e two and married before 
eight, and often in their first year. Besides the bride's jewelry, 
marriages generally cost from 47 to JglO (Rs, 70^100), Births 
are recorded by Bh6ts who are paid sixpence for registering the birth 
of the eldest son. Widow marriage is allowed. Among Leva 
^anbis, H there is more than one grown son, the property is divided. 
A certain amount, generally about £5, is set apart for the funeral 
expenses of the father and mother, and they live with their sons in 
turn. The parents take no part in the house management, and 
the mother-in-law, if she quarrels with her son's wife, is made to 
live in a separate part of the house and is supplied with cooked 
food. Anjna Kanbi8, originally Rajputs, are less skilful, hard- 
working, and well-to-do than the Levas. Vaishnavs in religion, 
they allow widow marriage, and have a headman, patel, who 
pettles their disputes, Sati^va'ra's, 1619, said to have come from 
Patau in K6thi6war about 700 years ago, and Ma'lis, 1047, are 
very insignificant classes. Koi^is,* 1145, are found chiefly in Vdgad. 
They are of many clans, and probably the Bdbria Kolis, who have 
given their name to Babriav^d the south division of K^thiawar and are 
thought to be the Barbaras of Sanskrit writers,* came from Cutch. 
Some at least of the Koli clans would seem to bo descended from tho 
Mheds, Mera, or Mands, the most powerful tribe of lower Sind at the 
time of the Arab conquest (712).^ Formerly the Cutch Kolis used 
to live by robbery, but of late years they have almost all settled as 
cultivators and labourers.* 

Of Craftsmen there were ten classes with a strength of 31,066 
souls or 8'43 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 391-2 
were Sonis, gold and silversmiths ; 2094 K^nsdras, coppersmiths ; 
5207 Suth^s, carpenters ; 3407 Luhars, blacksmiths ; 32G8 Darjis, 
tailors; 11,103 Kumbhars, potters; 198 Sompura Salats, masons; 
555 Bh^vsdrs, calico printers j 681 Vanjas, weavers of silk-cloth, 
mcLshru; and 101 Ghfcchas, makers of bamboo baskets. 

SoKis, goldsmiths, do not, as in other parts of Gujarat, bclong« 
to one class. Besides the regular Sonis, 3530, known as V4nia 
Sonis, there ^re two classes of goldsmiths, Kansara Sonis and 
Musalmdn Sonars, and in Bhuj, some of the best silver workers 
are of the blacksmith, carpenter, and shoemaker castes. The 
regular Sonis claim to have once been Vanias and say that about 
1000 years ago they took to working in gold and silver, and so 
came to be called Sonis, They make and paint gold, silver, and 
jewelled omamei^ts. They are in middling condition with yearly 
incomes varying from £13 to £75 (Rs. 130 r 750). Though some 
worship goddesses, the greater part are followers of Gosaiuji^ 

> In4, Ant. m. 228, IV. 193. Ibu KhunUdba's (912) Kol on the Cutch coast is ouo 
of the earliest references to Kolis in Cutch. Elliot's History, T. IT). 
2 Ind. A|it. V. 171. » Klhot'6 History, I. 12S, 519531. 

* Arch. Kop. 1874-75, 192. 
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Their family goddess ia Vaglicshvari,^ Tlie caste has five headmen 
with puvver to enforce caste rules, and, with the eoucurreuce of four 
n^spectable members of the cast^, to punish potty offences by fines 
vtiryiug from 7^d. to 3«. (5 a/wr. -Ro. I4)j and gi*aver breac^hes of tho 
rules by fines of a** much a.s £3 (Rs. 30). 

Pa'tni iSoNis, 412 m number, claim to be Songhad Rajputs whoi 
at the advice of Sidbraj Jaysiug (t 094- 1 143), followed the profession 
of i^oldsmiths. They are a sub^diYision of Parajia Sunis and are 
called Patni from having lived at Patan. They have branches 
called Chohftii and Ruthod. Some are jufoldsmiths, some carpenters, 
some stone manuns, and some husViandmen. They are in middling 
condition, their yearly eainings varyin^^ from £9 to £oO (Rs. 90-500), 
Some of them are followers of Vishnu, some of Svamiuarayan, 
and some of goddesses. Different families have different family 
goddesses, Hinglaj, Momai, and Asir, and some have as their giiardi an 
Bjjirit, Khi'tnrinil, the god of buuudaries, or a Musalman saint. 
The men wear the sacred thread being girt with it generally at tlie 
time of marriage, but with iio sj>ecial ceremony. They allow widow 
marriage and polygamy. Those who reverence Moslem saints, though 
they bury their dead, are still recognized as members of the caste. 

Kansa'b\'s, withatot^il strength of 2094 men, claim to have once 
been KHhatris,and state that, during some time of trtmble^ they took 
to the calling of coppersmiths, Kansaras, on the advice of the goddess 
^lahdkfili. The^y claim to belong to the Maru or Marwar tribe of 
Kansaras wliich they say has eighty-four branches, twenty-four of 
them in Cutub.- They have no iutereourse with goldsmiths and 
silversmiths. Their yearly earnings are said to bo about £<> 
(Rs. GO). They are followers of goddesses with Mahakali as their 
chief divinity. They allow widow marriage. They have two 
Tieadmen, 'pateh, but allow them no independent authority. 

GojarSutha'rs, 2322, claim to 1x5 descended from Giijar, the tlurd 
BOB of Vishvakanna the divine ' world-builder,* and state that they 
wer^i tmce stone masons as well as caqienters, but gave up stone 
cuttijig because of an atta<'k made on tbem when Sidhrdj Jayaing 
had engaged them in biiildinir his Rudramal.^ Their caste has, they 
Bay, 1000 sub-divisions.* Most are carpenters, but some work in gold 
and silver and repair clocks and watches. They ai-o in middlm^ 
condition with yearly incomes varying from £13 to£50(Rs. 130- 500). 
Some follow Shiv, some Ramanand, some Vishnu, and some 



^ Ttiia goddeaa la traditionally believed to have created two persons Ht>tli of tlieni 
V^uiiU, The tihler took to making omameatfi and was called Hotiit and the younger 
taking to trade waa called Vt^juirl 

^ Th*i four trills of Kanadnia are according to these people Mnrtit, Ahmcdahadi, 
Surati, and Kiikreji. 

> A b<H>k or) their caste, called Vtshvakarma, aays that al>out 3000 years ago when 
their ciiste \*;w fiunied, their ancestors waahed repdarly, repeated the moet aacrecl 
text, *fin/iUri mUMtra, and performed other ceremomea like Bruhmans, and like tht*m 
Verc divuled into famiheii, 'jotr*tA, and branches^ *ftt\lita^. 

♦ Amoug them are AliAanAa, Agjiras^ liakr^niAs, BlidnliyAs, Dudliai;l8, Gharvali/L8, 
limlM^siiVii, Vtiga^liais. Pinards^ and Vadgdmds. I'hcac arc uow family iianicfi rather tlmii 
clau ur tribe divifrtotu. 
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Svdiniuarayan. Different families have different fifoddeBBes such 
as Verai Mata and Dhrangad Mata. They allow widow marriage. 
They have no headman^ pafel, caste meetiupj being called at the 
instance of four respectable members. Ma'rva'di »Sutha'b8, 325, 
claim to have been Marwar Rajputs who took to carpentry when 
Parshuram resolved to destroy the Ksliatris. They are of six 
branches, Bambardi, Bhati, Chohan, Rathod, Solanki, and Tur* 
Though some work in wood their cliief occiipaticm is husbandry. 
Their yearly earnings are estimattnl at from £10 to £13 (R«. 100- 
IW). They all worship goddesses; different families having different 
guardians the commonest being Cliamun, Matag, Solanki, Vatchraaj 
and Bhanibhau. One of their after-death ceremonies is peculiar. On 
the twelfth day twelve earthen jars full of water, each with a metal 
pot, tdiiitli, containing cooked food, are given to Brahmans, who after 
making a male and female calf walk round the jars, take away 
the pots leaving the cooked food to the l)oys of the caste. They 
allow widow marriage, and have a headman, patel, with very 
limited authority. Ahir Sutha'rs, 2560, say that they once were 
Ahir -Kshatris and took to cari)entry when Parshuram destroyed 
the Kshatris. They are of six tribes, Chohan, Avadya, Fagnishia, 
Gh^ti, Bhala, and Todhorya. They live as carpt^nters and 
husbandmen and are in middling circumstances, their yearly 
earnings varying from £20 to £50 (Rs. 200 -500). Almost all of 
them worshi]) goddesses, their guardian deity being Mahd Maya 
whose chief })lace of worship is the village of Umiya. They allow 
widow marriage and polygamy, and have no headman, the caste 
choosing some of their number to settle disputes. 

GujAR Luha'rs, 3407, claim to be of Kshatri descent. Sprung 
from some Kshatris who, fearing to fall victims to Parshuram, 
joined the Luhdrs ' and took up the calling of blacksmiths. The 
caste has ten branches, Balsom, Goliil, Kapva, Makvaua, Mdru, 
Parmar, Pudaria, Rathod, Solanki, and Umrasia, and two 
sub-divisions, Suratiya and Machhu-Kacha. ifost are blacksmiths, 
some car])enters, and some workers in gold and silver. Though 
some follow Svaminarayan, most worship goddesses. Bhavani 
Miita, who founded their caste and calling, is their family goddess. 
The men wear the sacred thread being girt with it at marriage 
without any special ceremony. The caste allows widow marriage 
and polygamy, has a headnuin, pafel, with little authority and 
settles disputes at mass meetings. 

Darjis, 3208 strong, claim to be sprung from Kshatris who to 
escape Parshuram^s vengeance became tailors. Thei*e are nine 
branches, Chdvda, Dabhi, Galecha, Gohil, Lakadia, Parmar, Rathod, 
Solanki, and Sondra. Though some are car}>enters, most earn a 
living as tailors. They are a poor class with yearly incomes varying 
from £6 to £10 (Rs. 60-100). Most woi-ship goddesses, but 



' Tradition has it tliat the Luhdr was created by Bhavani to prepare the discus to 
kill a demon who was proof against all other weapons. 
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same follow Tritarnji, and some Svjimiijfir&yan. Hinglaj, whose chief 
place of worship is Bhuj, is their family goddess. On the sixth day 
ftfter birth a pair of scissors covered with cloth is laid down and 
the child made to bow before them. At marriages the bridegroom 
elect walks to the house of the bride. Thej perform no ceremonies 
at the time of death, but on the eleventh day grain and clothes are 
piven to Brdhmans, They allow widow marriage. They have a 
headman, patel, but give him little authority and settle disputes at a 
mass meeting of the caste. 

Chasaeia Kumbha' r8, 8216 strong, are bricklayers^ but mostly 
husbandmen. They are in middling condition with yearly incomes 
varying from £8 to £50 (Bs. 80 - 500), In religion chiefly 
Ramdnandis some of them believe in Thakor Maiidvi. Their family 
goddess is Brahmani. They allow polygamy and widow marriage, 
and have a headman, patel, with little authority. Ojha Kumbha'bs, 
1892 strong, say that their casta takes its origin from Brahma 
and is about a thousand years old. Most of them live by making 
earthen pots* They are poor, with yearly incomes varying from 
£5 to £18 (Rs. 50-180). They worship goddesses, Chavan Mata 
being their family goddess. On the sixth day after birth a clay 
horse is prepared, a mund mark made on the child's forehead 
with oxide of lead, and the child made to bow before the horse. 
They allow widow marriage and polygamy, and have a headman, 
patel, with very little authority. 

Kdmbha'r Sala'ts, formerly inhabitants of Navanagar were 
called in by the IMo of Cutch, because the Sompura Salats were 
behind with their work. They claim to be spnang from Kshatris, 
who, to escape Parshuram, saved themselves by pretending to be 
potters. They afterwards took to stnine cutting and formed a 
separate caste. Tliere are eight branches, Balsod, Bhatti, Chohan, 
Gohil, Kacha, Rathod, Solanki, and Tank. Most of them living as 
stone masons are poor, their yearly earnings varying from £6 to 
£18 (Rs. 60-180). Except a few who follow Svaminarayan and 
Ramanand, they worship goddesses, their favourite family guardians 
being Amba, Chavan, and Pdrvati, whose chief place of worship ia 
at Navanagar. Widow marriage is allowed. The caste has no 
headman, pafcl, four respectable members managing its affairs, 

BhaVsa'rs^ or Chhipa's, 555 strong, claim to be of Kshatri descent 
and are of five branches, Bhatti, Chohan, Gohil, Parmar, and 
Rathod. Tailoring and husbandry are their chief occupations. They 
are poor> their yearly earnings varying from £7 lOfr, to £12 10^?, 
(Rs. 75-125). They all worship goddesses, Choal Mata is 
their family goddess and her weapon a trident, trishtd, is kept 



» The BhdvB^rs have a traditaou that when ParshurAm waa e:xtermiiuitmg the 
Kflhatri race they were Rajputs living At Brij Mathura. Fearing their fate tht*y 
btyc&me followers of one HAm Devji a mendicant, and came to Mdrw^. Tliis EAin 
Dcvji being a calender, Chhipa, hia followers were at first called ChhipAs. Thf ir 
preeent name they derived from their having placed faith, bhdv^ in this mendicant. 
B 236-10 
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by every BMvsar at his honse. The caste allows widow 
and polygumyj and, without any hoadmaUj settles di^piitet* at a 
meeting. 

Gha'ncha's, 101 strong, claiming descent from a Vfaaia motherj 
and a Rajput father, get their name from makiDg- bamboo ba«k©t^ 
{fhdncha, to hold flowers for their family goddess Bnhachariii. They 
are of three branches, Solanki, Jhdla, and Padhiar. They are 
poor, but not forced to beg. Folhiwers of Mata, their family 
goddess is Bahuchar^ji, whose chief place of worshio is Chnv^ 
near Viramg^m, where ahe has a handsome temple built oy a grateful 
Rajput whose infant daughter the goddess is said to Imvf^ cliangi 
into a son* The caste has a headman, paiel. 

Va'n/a^s, 681 strong, weavers of silk cloth, moj^hru, claim to 
Kshatris the descendants of the great Sahasrarjnn of Puranic fame 
They are in middling condition earning yearly incomes varying from 
£6 to £80 (Rs. 60 -'800), They worship goddesses, their family J 
goddess being Hinglaj Mata, whose chief place of worship is at a ■ 
village on the sea shore about 100 miles (60 km) west of Kurracheo, ™ 
All do not wear the sacred thread, but some are invested with thena , 
before the goddess, and others for a fee of ijiL (4 a^.) by Gosainii 
Maharaj. They allow ^vidow marriage and have a headman, pam^ 
with very little authority • Disputes are settled at a mass meetingf 
of the caste* 

Under the head of Bards, Songsters and Actors came two 
classes with a strength of 9863 souls or 2*67 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 619 were Bha'ts and 9244 Cha'raxs, 
bards and genealogists. There are two chief classes of Catch 
biirds, Bhats who are Hindus, and Dhadis who are Mosalm^as, 
Bhdts, on the whole a declining class, are of two kinds, Brahma 
Bhats and Dongra, Bhats, both originally Kanojia Bnihnians. 
The Brahma Bhdts though not now attached to any particular 
caste were originally the genealogists of the Lohdnds, with whoia 
and the Kshatris they dine. They are beggars, husbandmen, and 
soldiers, and do not allow widow marri^e. The Dongi-a Bhats claim 
tx) have come to Catch with the Jadejas, and are found chiefly in 



' According to the Hingol ParAn the wives of S&hasrirjim, the greftt KBhatri king, 
and of JamiSagni, the BrAhman sage and father of PamhurAm, were Biatera. Oooi 
while fetching water, for her hn^baud wi» poor, Renuka, the sage's wife, thou^l 
of her aister^B grandeur and her o¥m poverty. No sooner had she thought of Uiii 
than the pitcher became empty. On her huiitWid a&king why ^e pitcher waa empty ^ 
ahe told nim she had thought of her sinter^a wealth and her own poverty, and thm 
water leak&d away. The sa^e tokl her abe was wrong in thinking her ai^Fter betiec 
off than herself. She Haid ' if I want to oak my siater Siere is hardly food in the h 
for ten men.* The aace reph'ed that he had food for ten thougand, bnt he did not- 
tliink it wi»o to call a Kshatri to dinner. She peFBietetl that they ahould be asked, 
and her siater and her hnsband came with a very large retinue. The sage with the 
help of his wish-fulMling cow, and hia ne\'er-empty jar satisfied the king and all his 
men. Learning the source of the aage'a store of food, the king carried off the cowt, 
and the jar» and forced the sa^ to lie on a bed of pointed nails. IHatresaed tk\ ' 
the ill effects of her peraJBtence Henuka committed suicide* and her Htm Pandm 
taking hi» axe, paruku, r\*'ore to destro^v the whole race of Kshatm. Ho killed m<«l 
of them I but some who took shelter, hiihiig behind the HingUj Mata, were called Viiaj 
from the Vdnm^ back, of the goddess whi«^ protected them. 
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Clu^sarand Nandra in central Abdasa^ and Bhujparin tbe Kanthi. 
They are now the genealogists of all the Sammatri or Sarama- 
sprung cartes and live on small registering fees and yearly present-s. 
They dine with Rajputs and Khavas, and do not wear the sacred 
thread. Alike in their duties and accomplishments, singing festive 
songs prepared or irnproved in honour of marriages and other great 
occasions, reciting st^jries of the warlike deeds of the chiefs' 
forefathers, singing of love or telling old legends and tales of 
hairbreadth escapes, the Bhat and the I>hadi differ in this, that the 
Bh^t recites or sings wifchout, and the Dh£di with, the help of an 
instrumental accompaniment. There is also the difference that the 
Dhadis are only singers, and the Bhdts^ besides being singers, an> 
geuealogists and sometimes historians. 

The Cha^ran was, according to Hindu story, created by Shiv 
tend four animals of opposite dispositions, a lion, a serpent, 
a cow, and a goat. The lion attacked the cow and the serpent 
attacked the lion, but the herdsman quieted them by the gift of somo 
of the flesh of his arm and brought them safe to Shiv, who in reward 
gave him the name of the gmzier, Gharan, In origin the Charans 
would seem to be closely allied to the Ahirs^ and Kathis ; they are 
the bards of the Kathis, and address the Ahirs as uncles, mama. 
According to a local story they reached Cutch about the same 
time as the Kathis, as Bam Parmar of Telangdna (700) is said to 
have given Cutch to the Charans, They are of three classes 
K4chhelas, Mdrus, and Turners. The Ktichhelas, found in east 
Abdasa about Manjal and Kanpar, and in centnil Cutch, are money- 
lenders and traders. From their name, probably the ftrst of the 
Chdran settlers in Cutch, they speak a dialect like that of the 
Ahirs,* The Marus, from the desert in the noHh-east, are found 
abf»nt Bhuj and north AbJasa including Mak.- They speak a 
Marvadi dialect and live as cultivators. The Tumors, the largest 
sub-division, found in the Kanthi and Abdasa as far west as 
Jakhau, are said to have come with the Jadejas from Sind. They 
Bpeak Cutchi and are the Jadejds' family bards.^ They are fair, 
strong, and well made, not unlike Rajputs, The men dress like 
Cutch Rijputs in turban, pdtjdi, jacket, kedioj trousers, chorno, 
and waistcloth^ dhoti, and the women in a robe, thepdd^i bodice, 
knmhIiOf and blaekwool blanket, dkdhli, worn over the head. 
As bards, and a^ one of the self -mutilating castes, trdga varan, 
Chileans hold a high position. The Rajput allows him to smoke 



' The following a re exiunples of this pecnlijir dialect : ^^ ''^ fl t ^ or ^[(M ^ d I ?! 
= ^HIMhS; ^Vherewayott going? ^% %« = sit; ^^| ^ ^iHl, 
Mother B iiBter ; MII^ = t^H, sister; ^It^HHltit = ^ ^\^* '^'hat are you 
doing t 

^ Mik or the dewy knd, in the local name of a tract near NakhtrJiQB in central 
•Ctttch famous for ita heavy dewa, 

' Of the KathiawAr Chiiraiis AUnl Fnzi sajn? (1500)' in battle they repeat warlike 
talee to cheer the trotps. They are better tioldieni than tUo Bbdts/ Gladwin*8 Aln-i' 
Abkaii, U. 70* 
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tT<m\ his pipe^^ and he naases with his wares unharmed in timea 
trouble and liirhtly taxed in timea of pence. Chamn women, su 
to have supernatural power, are by the lower cbfittB ad 
as mdta, mother or mcitber-goddc88, and sereral isi tb^m \m^ 
after death become goddes^e^.^ Ch^rans are aa a class dfiaii 
and neat both in their dress and houtses, and very manly and 
independent. Except the barda who an» idle and given to opianij 
they are thrifty and hardworking. They are bards, landed 
proprietors^ traders^ and huBbandmen. Ah bards they redle Umi 

(iraises of Rajputs iu short rude pieces, some of them in n^WArd 
lolding large gifts of land. Leaving their women at home, mm 
triiders they t>ake large caravanB of bullocks north to Mirwir and 
Hindustan, and ea^t through Gujarat to Milwa. Some of the 
bullocks are for sale, the rest are j)ack airriers 
cocoanutsj alum, and dry dates from Cutch, and 1 
and tobacco from M4rw4r and Gujarat. By ti 
roads and railways this pack bullock traffic haa ot late greatly 
fallen off. Some of those who formerly had pack bullocks have 
now settled as traders and money-lenders. Others have taken to 
agriculture, but they are new to the work and very unskilled. No 
graxier Charans are to be found in Cutch. They are very religious 
paying much respect to Brahnians whom they employ as family 
priests. They chielly worship the mother, vuila, under many titles 
Doth in her well known forms of Bhavaui, Amba, and Pdrvati,and 
under local names.* Their birth, marriage, and death customs are 
said not to differ from those of other Cutch Hindus. Widow 
marriage is allowed, and, especially among the Turners, both by 
man and woman a divorce is very easily obtained. The Kichhelu 
allow the widow of the elder brother to marry the younger, \m% 
among none of them does the custcnn of female succession prevail in 
preference to male. Each sab-division has its hereditary bfiftdy 
called the old man, ghardcro, and settles caste disputes when a ' 
company is met at some high feast. 

Of Personal Servants were there two classes with a strengtkj 
of 7055 souls or TOl percent, of the whole Hindu population. Ofj 
these 1368 were Va'lands, or Hajams, barbers,* and 5687 Khavas J 
household servants. The HajVhs, poor and in small numbers, found] 
in all parts of the province, do not differ from those of Gujarat. The j 
Khava^'s are the descendants of Rajputs who have lost their lands. 
As their wives have to appear in public and work in the fields, 
better class of Rajputs Wl not give them their daughters in i 
They have been forced to take women from the lower classes 
to allow people who have lost caste or are of illegitimate birth 
to join them. Some of the Khavas are the personnl servants of 
chiefs, others are soldiers, husbandmen, and labourers. They aro 

> Mrt. Postftna* Cutch, 23S. 

' The goddea«©», Khodiyjli', Vamdi, And Bahucham, now worshipped in Ctttch, wmm 
Ch^yran women. 

* The chief Cutch 'Mothers' are MomayA, A'shipora, Shiv Kamiji, BAv K4y, 
Ehoiiiyi^r, Varudit and Bahucham. The last three are deified Chiran women. 

* Mmi Cutch barriers and all washenneui exo»pt a few Bhivsarv, are Muaalm^na. 
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allowed to marry and cannot at the pleasure of tlieir master be 
made over to another owner* A KhavaB^ fiometimes in famine 
years or when hopelessly indebted, binds himself to serve a 
chief aa his servant. These people called Gol^ become for the 
rest of their lives the servants of the chief who feeds them, clothes 
them, and pays their expenses. Female servants seldom marry. 
Most of them are of easy virtue and the children become the 
servants of their parent's master^ and may by him be handed 
over to his daughter as part of her dowry. The ranks of the 
Golas are also recruited from illegitimate childi^n of all castes and 
in time of famine from children of destitute parents. They are 
well ti-eated and lead easy lives^ some of them gaining much 
influence over their masters. 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were three classes with a 
total strength of 39,759 souls or 10*78 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these 25,072 were Ahirs, 13,371 Rabfiris, and 1310 
Bharvads. 

Ahibb, the Abhirs or cowherds of ancient Hindu writings,* 
with a strength of 25,072 souls, are found north and east of 
Bhuj, east of Kanthi, and west of Vagad. Sprung, according to 
Manu, from a Brahman man and an Ambastha or Vaid woman, 
according to the Brahma Purdn from a Kshatriya father and a Vaisya 
mother, according to the Bhagvat Puran from Vaisya parents, and 
according to an old tradition from a Rajput slave girl and a Vaisya 
slave, they claim to be Vaisyas, but are by Brdhmans classed as 
Sudras. At present, besides in Cutch and K^thiiwdr they are found 
in large numbers in central India^ and Rajputana, in many parte 
of the North- West Provinces,^ and east in Bengal. Though now 
depressed and of little consequence they were once a powerful class, 
Asa, the Ahir ruler of Asirgad,^ connects them with the Shepherd 
kings or Gdvll Etijas of Khandesh ;* they ruled in Central India 
near Mirzapur and in Nepal f they seem closely rehited to the great 
Buddhist dynasty of Pdl,^ and according to the Vishnu Puran they were 
universal sovereigns reigning between the Andhraandthe Gardabha 
dynasties,^ Traces of the Ahirs are said to be found in the Abisares of 
Alexander's historians (325 B.C.), the ruler of the hills between Mari 



* Sanskrit writers uae Abhir as a general tenn for the low cAate population of the 
jiorth-weat of IndiA. Vivien de St Martin's Geog, Grec. ct Latin* de llnde, 230. 

' In Centnd Indin is a large tract caUed after them AliinrMa. Tod'a Wevtern 
India, 35S. 

* In the Houth of Delhi, from Marebrah to near Bibameyu, and from Salempur in 
Gorakhpnr to Singrauli in Mirzjlpur, Elliot's Races, I, 3. 

* Fenshta quoted in Elliot's Racea, L 2. 

■ A'bir* from ahi a anake, would seem to oonn^ct thorn with the early Ndg or Huake 
kings of Gujardt One authority atates that they are of the family of Alii of the 
NAg trilie. 

* Elliotts RAcea, I. 3, Tod'a Western India, 358. Aaiatic Reaearehei, IX, 438. 
Inncription of Viraaena the Ahhira king on Cave VilL at NAaik, perhApa the third 
century a*tj» 

7 Tod a Annala of Riijaathin, IL 40^X * Elpliinatone'a Historyi 157. 
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and tlio Margala pass, a tract known by Hindu writers aa A.bhialm»^ 
and in the Sabiriaj Ibiriaj or Abhiria in Upper Sind mentioned Iqr 
Ptolemy (15U a.d.), and in the Periplns (246 a.d,), and apparently 
identified with the Abhira of Hindu waiters, ^ At the satne time tbtt 
absence of Ahirs in the Panjdb and Sind, their position in the eaai 
of the Nortb-West Provinces and in Bengal, and tne mention of them 
in Mann would seem to show that they were older than the race that 
gave their name to Abhisara in north-west Panj^b, and Abhiria in 
north-east Sind.* Like the Ahirs of the North- West Provinces the 
Cutch Ahirs claim Mathura, Krishna's birth*place, as their first 
seat. They 8ay that from Mathura they came with Krishna to Giriiiir 
in Kathiawar, and, from there going to Thar and Parkar, finally 
ended in Cutch. Locally they are divided into five sub -tribes, 
Machhua^ from the river Machhu near Morvi in north Kathiawar, 
living in the district of Anjar ; Pranthalia, living in Vagad ; Bnrieha 
in Kanthi ; Sorathia, from Sorath in south Kathiawar, in and about 
Anjar; and Chorida, from the island of Chorad in the Ran, living iu 
Adesar, Palansva, Sanwa, Umiyu^ Jatavada, Bela, and other {larta 
of VAgad.* These sub-divisions do not intermarry, but, except 
the Sorathifts who are held in disgrace becauBe they^once betrayed 
their chief Rao Navghan of Janagad to the Emperor of Delhi, 
they dine with each other. Well made, fair, and with high features 
their home tongue is a corrupt Gujarati.* Poor, many of them stink 
in debt, Ahirs generally live in small tiled houses ^Hth st'Cine and 
mud walls, with a good store of cattle, but no furniture beyond 
bedding quilts, cots, and large earthen jars, the jars sometimee 
ornamented with figures and prettily arranged in rows. Except that 
the women are fond of wearing black robes, their dress docs not 
differ from that of Vania cultivators. His ordinary food is much 
like that of the V6nia and Kanbi, millet bread, and pulse, and millet 
with milk and vegetables. Wben he can afford it he drinks liquor 
and eats any flesh but that of the cow- Though he associates with 



^ Vivien de St. MArtin, Geog. Grecque ot Latine de I'lud^ 144 ; Cuimiiig) 
Arch. Repw H. 23. 

^ liABseu sajB Ptolemy '9 Sabirift is the Abhira of Indian Geo^phen. (Jcmr. Aji. 
Soc. B«iig. DL 276). Hut aucording to the u^ual account the Abhira of the Purdns waa 
the weatero coast of ludin from the TApti tu Devgad* Elliot*B Raoea, I. 2 ; Btrd*s 
31iT&t-i-Ahma«lt, 8. On the Allahabad piUar (aViut 200 b.c,) Abhira ia mentiosied 
next to Prardjuna in Upper Sind. St. Martin (aa above), IfiK 

^ Gen. Ctmmn^ham {Ai'ch. Hep. XL 23-33) would trace both Abhiairain the Panj4b 
and Abhiria in Sind to the Abdrs or Sub the great Izido-Sk3^hian race that conquered 
the Paujiib and Sind m the second century B.C. Acoording to him Alexander's 
Abhisdra^ an Indianiaed form of Ab.iris;ida, wae caUed after a colony of Skythiana of 
the AbAr horde transplanted fnjm Hyrkdnia by Dariua Hyataapes (498 B,c.) Thia 
branch of the Ab-irs, he bolda, arc repreaented by the modem Gakara. In his opinion 
the Abhiria of Ptotemy, the Periplus, and the Hindu Geographera, took itananne from 
the main body of the Ab4ra or Sua who, in the aecond century B.C., conquered the 
Pan jab and Sind, and aljout 100 yeara liter were defeated by the Yuechi and their 
power confined to the lower Panj^b and Sind. and who in hie opinion are represented 
by the J4ta and Meda, In support of General Cunningham a view it ma^ be noticed 
that the last reading anggeated for the doubtful passage in the Periplua la Abaratike 
not Abhiratike. (McCrindle'a Periplus, and Cunuingham'B Arch, Rep. XL 49). 

* Ind. Ant. V« 168. In K&thidwdr (1813) the A hin were divided mto Neaaoa who 
lived with cattle, and Gujara who lived in towna. The Neaaca marry their brother** 
widow. 

^ The following acnteacea ahow aome of the particulara in which the A'hir dialect 
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Miisalmlns, almost all fleah-cating Hindu castes will dine with him.' 
Thrifty, but not very hardworking^ they are dirty in their ways and 
among themselves quarrelsome and spiteful. They have given up 
shepherding and though poor and with little skill, except a few who 
are carpenters, live as husbandmen.^ The women help by cleaning 
and spinning cotton. They worship goddesses, mdtay and Krishna 
or Th£korji, and of local divinities Habb&y of the Habba hill 
fonrteen miles north of Bhuj ; Mekan, one of twelve ascetics who 
buried themselves alive at Dhrang eighteen miles north-east of 
Bhuj ; and a Rajput saint called Vachara. They are said to 
observe no special forms of snake worship. Childi'en are betrothed at 

■ any age and married between twelve and fifteen. Every year on one 
fixed day Ahir ma.n'iages take place** On the marriage day the 
women of the family with singing bring a wooden image of Ganpati 
and place it in the marriage canopy. As the bridegroom's party 
drives up in carts the bride's relations come out to welcome them 
with flinging. The ceremony is performed by a Parajia Brahman,* 
who gets a fee of 2^. 8d. (5 koris). The details do not differ from 
those observed at other Hindu marriages. During the day to the 
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EsiALias, 



Punja^ wli0re are you 

going? 
I am going to Dagila. 

What is yoar boaineaa ? 

I am ^oing to tell him 
that if hedoe«notcofne 
to Icrmii with me 
will JiDdge a complaint 
against him. 

What will ho take from 
met 

WiU go. 

Is gone. 
1m aittiug. 



A' ma QviAMA'n. 






OORRCCT QdjVrATI. 



mil m^^H^, <i& 



Of the noau's aeven caa«s all, except the fifth which has HI instead of ^ , agree 
with correct GujarAti . 

* Thuy dine with Parajia Brdhmans, Hajpnta, RabAria, A'njna KanbiB,ChArana, 
Bhdta, Parajia SuthAra, Hajiinia, Ojha Kumbhira, Milia, Atits, Dar]i»» Luhirs,and 
Kdvals. Of the North- West Province A'hirs, Sir H. Elliot saya (fUeea, I. G), in Delhi 

, the A'hirs eat, drink, and smoke in comnitm not only with Jdta and Gujara, bnt nnder 
a few restrictiona with Rajputs. In other places Rajputa would repudiate all 
» connection with Aliirs, In some diatricta BriUimanja will take milk, water, and even 
I food from certain A'hira. 

' The North- West Province A'hin are atill herdamcii< those of K^thidwir skilled 
1 cultivators, 

* The rules vary in the diflferent divisions. Among Priinthalia A'hira the day ia 
[ alwaya tha aame VaUhdkli vtvi 13th (April * May). In other aub-diviafona the ilay 

varioA^ lieing fixed by their prioats. 

* Tbeae Br^hmaaa dine with the A'hira, They are aaid to haveaavedthe Aliiraat 
I the time of I'arahur^m'a peraccution by aaying they were not Kahatriyaa but the 

som-m-Iaw of Br^hmana* 
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fiotind of the drum^ dhol, the women daoce in a circle, and the 
go through a stick dance, dandiya rds^ moYing in a circle luid 
striking at each other with sticks. Two feasts are givon bjr thiB 
bride's party and on the third day the bridegroom leaves t*%kii 
bis wife with him. Among them it ia uaaal for a yoan^*^ 
to marry bis elder brother's widow. Some of the Abir w 
more independent than among the stricter Hindus, not covering 
their faces in presence of their elders and speaking fret^ly with their 
buBbanda. Their births and marriages are registered by lUvals a 
kind of degraded Bhits, The caste has a hea*iman who with A 
committee of the caste settles all disputes. Breach of caste 
rales is punished by fine and eating with forbidden persons by 
excommunication . 

Raba'eis, 13,371 strong, also called Bhopa's, because many of them 
serve in Miitds^ temples, a wandering tribe of shepherds with a total 
strength of 10,000 souls, are generally found in the Banniand other 
rich pasture lands of north Cntch, Their story, that they came to 
Cntcfi from Marw^r, is supported by the fact that the seat of their 
tribe goddess Sikotra is at Jodhpur.^ The story of their origin is 
that Shiv, while performing religious penance, Ujpy created a camol 
and a man to graze it. This man had four daughters, who marrtod 
EBJputs of the Chohan, Gainbir, Solanki, an*! Parmar tribes. These 
and their offspring were all camel graziers. Other Rajputs joi. 
them and formed a separate caste. Besides Rabdris and Bho; 
they are called Vimiars, because at the time of the Parah 

Persecutions one of them saved the lives of twenty, vis, Kshatri^ 
"heir home tongue is Gujardti with some Marvidi inflections. Tall 
and strongly made with high features and an oval face, the RabAri 
like the Ahir takes flesh and spirits, and docs not scruple to eat with 
Mo sal mans. He lives for days almost solely on camels* milk.* 
Except a black blanket over his shoulders the Rabari wears cotton 
clothes. His waistcloth, dhidi, is worn tucked through his 1 
and not wound round the hips like a Rajput's. They live much 
themselves in small hamlets of six or eight grass huts styled vdndh^ or 
nyces. They arc described as civil and obliging, honest, intelligent, 
contented, and kindly.® They are very poor living on the prodnco 
of their herds,* They are a reli;^ous class, many of them acting as 

Sriests in Maids' temples. Each family has a she-camel called M&ta 
leri, which is never ridden and whose milk is never given to any one 



^ Perhape from their high features they nre, According io one account, of Penloii 
origin^ ana in supp^i-t of this it is said that one of their taimly namea ia A'g». 

=f Iml Ant, V. 172, 

> Tod's Weatem India, 321, 

* Col Tod notices the cattle ateaUng habifca of the desert EaMris. He aaya * Rahiri 
in known throughout Hlndust^ only as denoting persons employed in rearing and 
tending camehi who ^re always MoalciinB. Here tney are a distinct tribe employed 
entirely in rcaringcamels or in stealing them, in which they evince a peculiar dexterity 
uniting with the Bhata in the practice. When they come upon a herd the boldest 
and most experienced strikes liis lance into the first he reachea, then dips a cloth in 
the blood which at the end of his lance he thntats close to the nose of the next and, 
wheeling about, sets off at speed foUowed by the wliolc herd lured by the scettt uf 
blood and the example of their leader/ AnnaUof [Ujosthdu^ll. 293. 
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but a ftinclu. Like the Aliirs they prinris** polyi^Tny and allow 
willow marriage* They have a UeaJmsm call(xl shinai, hut he ha.E 
little authority and most disputes are settled bja mass meeting of 
the caste. 

Bhauva'ds, 1316^ are found in the north-east of Cutch. 
According to their own story they are of the same caste as 
Krishna's foster father, and came to Cutch fi-om the North- 
Weat ProTinces.* Their home tongue is Gujard.ti. Ab herdsmen 
of goats aud sheep^ as husbandmen and as labourerSj they are 
fairly well off. They worship female deities, theii* tribe * mother' 
being called Machhu. At the betrothal the father of the bride gives 
milk to the bridegroom^s father and pays him 2*, Sd. (5 Icoris), and 
the bridegroom gives to the bride's mother £1 1*. 4(L (40 koris). 
Among Bharvads the custom is for the poorer men to wait till a rich 
man's daughter is married, and then for all to maiTy their daughters 
on the same day, the rich man paying the expenses. They 
have a headman called mir, but settle disputes at mass meetings 
punishing abduction by excommunication and other breaches of 
caste rules by fine. * 

Of Fishers and Sailors there were three classes with a strength 
of 1192 souls or 0'S2 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
^ these 114^3 were Kharvasj sailors, and 49 Machhis, fishermen. 

KhVbva's, or seamen, with a strength of 1143 sonls, claim Rajput 
descent. They say that they fled from Ala-ud-din Khilji (1295-1315) 
into Kathiawar, Cutch, and Halar. Taking to a sailor's life they did 
much to improve the knowledge of navigation among the Cutch 
seamen, and formed a separate caste. There are four branches, 
Jelhun, Jhala, Rathod, and Solanki. They are excellent sailors 
going to many parts of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, and 

I even to Madagascar where Bhatia, Vam*a, and Bohora traders have 
long been settled.- Ab a class thtty are said to be badly off. 

J Most of them worship goddesses, the guardian of the Rathods being 
Rhoji, and of the Solankis, Chamunda. All used to wear the sacred 
thi*eadj but the practice was stopped because of the rule that no 

, wearer of a sacred thread should live at sea. Four of them have 

. been invested with it, three for going pilgrimages and the fourth 
for serving the Mahdrajas. On 8hrav(m. vad lOth, they set the 
image of the god Murli Manoharji ^ in Mdndvi in a four-wheeled 
chariot, rcfY/i, and, drawing it to a pond, bathe it, and bring it back. 
ITiey eat with all Rajputs except such as associate with Musalmans, 
They have a headman, prt/e?, and under him a koivdl, who calls 
caste meetings at the temple of Murli Manoharji. 
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B ^ * The tradition is that they are of the Bame c&ale u Hand Mehf the fo6ter father of 
Knahnii and have emigrated from Gokul Vandr^van uoar Delhi to K^thiiwir, Cutch, 
and GujarAt. 

* Dr, J . Wilsnn in Bom. Adm. Rep. for 1872-73. 136, 

* AlxjtJt a century a^o Manuharji apbeared to a Khirva in a dream and told him 
that hill iniAk^ bod doatcd on shore, SeaiJch was made and the image aet Uj> in its 
preseat t«m|>le* 
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Of Labourers and MiscellaneouB Workers therD wore ^i 

classes with a strength of 3155 souls or U*fc55 per cent of the wl 
Hindu popuhition. Of these 1579 were Uhils^ i»l»{J Va|^bris, 
vogotaljlo 8oller8, hunters and labourers found chiefly in V«s?:ad ; 
5DI K/Walias or JdgariiU^ tapeweavers ; 259 Ods, diggt^rs ; 10 Tlioria, 
woodcutters and beggars ; 10 Mardthas, servants, and 10 Kaliln, 
liquorsellers. The Bhils originally from Pdlanpnr and liviii|p 
chiefly in the Bhuj ^sadar Bazar are pahinquin bear^^rs and labourera- 
The Jagarias were formerly Raval Jogis, hnt their prnfesHion of 
weaving tape and beating drums, danhs^ led t-o the formation of a 
sepjxrate ca^ste. It has six branches, 8iugani <»f 20 men, MaWdna 
of 19, Mepaof 14, Mujaria of 6, Nara of 5, and Mayatmof 4, Tliey 
are po<jr, their yearly earnings varying from £5 to £8 (Rs. 50-80)* 
They worship goddesses, their guardian divinity being Manai M&ta». 
After death the body is set close to a wall and some wheat flonr^ 
a pot of water, a bag, and two wooden shoes are placed before it. 
The caste has no headman, ^>«/f^/. Ons claim to l>e Kshutris, tracing 
their descent from Bhagirath^ son of Sagar, after wlumi the 
Ganges is called Bhdgirathi. The caste h^ four branches, 
Solanki, Bhati, Chohan, and GohiL Most of them are diggers 
with yearly earnings varying from £10 to £15 (lis. 100-150). 
They have no headman. 

Of Leather Workers there was one class with a strength of 
1237 souls or ()*3ii per cent of the whole Hindu population. The 
Mochis came from Gujardt about 200 years ago, and from their 
family names Dabhi, Parmar, Chohan, Jhala, Alakvana, Chudasma^ 
and Solanki seem to have once been Rajputs, Their home language 
is Gujarati. lliey are generally rather fair and dress like other 
Cutchis, They used to drink liquor and eat flesh, but since they 
adopted the religicm of 8vaminarayan they have given them up. 
They arc clean, sober, well-behaved, and rather idle. ^Fhey mako 
shoos in native and European fashion, saddles, water-bags, and^ 
bottles. Four houses work as gold and silver carvers, forty 
embroiderers on wool and silk, making table cloths, caps, she 
slippers, and handkerchiefs, and five as arm-polishers and gilders. 
They do not clean or tan hides. They earn enough for ordinary 
expenses and as a rule are well-dressed. They belong to tha 
Svaminar^yan sect. Their marriage, birth, and death customs 
not differ from those of other Hindus. Their family goddesses i 
Ashapura, Chavan, and Br^hmani, ITiey have a headman, but 
disputes are decided at mass meetings. Besides the Mochis, the 
Meghvals and Turiyds clean, tan, and dye leather. The Meghvdls 



^ The tradition is tliat king 8 agar bad 7100 soiift. He ordered them to dig a well 
and a wore that he wouhi not wash hiii fa4?e until water came. While they wisre 
digjring, a quantity of earth fell on hix sons and all but Bbagirath died. Going to Uics 
C!augc?a to save hi8 brother* the holy river proniiaod to come if he would not look 
behind him. After a little while, on being told that the Ganges wai following him, 
Bhagiratb looked behind, and the < ranges sto[)]:>ed, and ordered him if he wiihed th^ 
aal vation of his brothers to begio digging. He, with boine Kajputa, became profe 
diggers and formed a separate caate. 
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also make shoes and are cobblers. The TurJyfis are Muhammadans, 
generally earning their living as tanners and leather dyers. 

Of Depressed Castes there were four with a strength of 
36^306 souls or 9*85 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these 35,142 were Meghvala, 837 Paradhis and 161 Mes, and 1(36 
Bhangiag* Mkqhva'lBj also found in Siud, the Ganges Provinces, 
and Centml Himalayas,^ state that in a twelve years* drought in 
KathiAwdr they became degraded by can*ying and skinning dead 
cattle* Of nine branches, Bliuchiya, Bhuringya, Dhua^ Dhupi-a, 
Goraj Kopal^ Rhola, Runnal, and Rosya, they weave cloth, labour, 
and carry dead cattle. They worship goddesses. They have no 
headman, but the farmer of the tax on skinners of dead cattle is 
acknowledged as their head. Breakers of caste rules are requii-ed to 
give a dinner to their priests, c^or/f. These priests Garud^ enjoy tho 
revenue and are the pujdri^ of the snake temple at Bhujia fort (see 
p. 64). On his accession a Garnda pujdrl marks the new Rao's brow 
with saffron and ties a turban on his head. Bhangia's, scavengers, 
are said to be s])rung from a certain Valam, who about 20U0 years 
a^o started tht^ profession of sweeping. There are six branches, 
Dnori, Makvana, Pai^mar, Rathod, Solanki, and Vaghcla. They 
worship goddesses, different families having different guardian 
deities- The Paradhis and Mes hall: Hindu, half Musalman, are 
hunters and weavers of leaf mats. A M^ eats food cooked by a 
Musalmdn but a Musalman will not eat food cooked by a M6. 

Devotees and Religious Beggars of Various names, 
Brahmacharis, Sanyasis, Sddhos, Vairagis, Jogis, Khakhis, Atits or 
Gosais, Kapdi8,and Kanphatas, numbered in all 6840 or 1*85 percent 
of the whole Hindu population. The sanctity of Ntlrayan Sarovar and 
Madh brings many religious beggars to the province. Some of 
them remain fur a considerable time, others, after staying a few 
days, pass on in their tour of pilgrimage. Of devotees settled in the 
district the chief are Atits, Kapdis, and Kanphatas. 

Atits or Gosa'is, 4877, are in Cutch divided into two classes, 
oelebates, maihdhdris^ and householders, gharhdrU, The householders, 
all of them Shaivs, are the largest class, numbering 3760 souls. 
They belong to ten sects, Gir, Parvat, Bagar, f uri, Bharthi, Van, 
Aran, Saras vati, Tirth, and Ashram, and add the clan name to the 
personal name, as Karangar, Hira-puri. Chanchal-bharthi. All of 
these clans have some of their members householders, gharbdris, and 
others monks, inathdJtdris, and take recruits from all classes of 
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' Vivien do St. Martin G^og.Grec, et Latine do I'lnrle, 2(K). The Megh», probably 
the Magiana of Timur, are a large part of the populitioo of Eiy^i, Jstrnmn and 
Aknur, a pure nxcc of low cast^i apparently outcostc in other places. They are 
perhape the Mekci of the Aryans and to them l>«long the Mekhowal (Makv^iia), 
They claim to be Silrasvat Brahmana, Ctinningham^ Arch, Rep. IL 13, Buniea 
(Boyal 0«og- Soc- IV. 93) speaks of the Meg vara of South Thar as an aboriginal or 
Jat race, Thoy are probably connected with the Mehirs of lower Sind and the 
Meghiris of BaluchiatAn^ and are, perhapfli Pliny's (77) Megari or Megalla? and the 
Mokara of the Rajput chronicles. Vivien de 8t, Martin, 198. Burton (Sind SZi) sppaks 
of 8ind McghAwars aa Dheds or Meghvjib, tanners, shoemakers and weavers, found in 
many parts of Sind. The Umarkot MeghAwars were %^ery well- to- do, with priest«, 
j^umiUif, and sacred books, pothis of their own. They were said to oosn& from Miilwa, 
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Htodtis. They eat flesh, drink liquor, and are either entirely 
partly clad in brown. Must of them are profet^siooal beggars. Bat 
among them some are bankers, merchants, state servants, and soldiers.* 
They do not wear the thread, and allow widow marriage. *V\iey 
are said to have come to Cutch from Jnnagad in Kathiawar eVioiii 
three hundred years ago, and, of their thi^ee chief settlementii, 
K^y&neshvar in Bhuj, AjepdH in Anjar,aud Koteshvar in the west, 
wrested two, Koteshvar and Ajepdl, fi'om the Kinphatis. 

Ka'pdis,^ 285 strong/ are devotees of the temple of Asb^pnra 
Mata at Madh, about fifty miles north-west of Bhuj. Of tbe 
name Kapdi no satisfactory origin has been tracsed.^ They eay tliat 
they came from Gujarat about 1800 years agO| and had records so 
late as the great defeat of J hara {17<i2) when they deserted their 
villages and lost their property. All they now know of their 
history is that Lain Jaa Raj was their founder, and that they were 
patronized by Raja Gaddhesing, the father of Vikramaj it (06 B.C.) 
After this nothing further is heard of them till, in the sixteenth 
century, Rao Khengarji^s father (1500), when in distress, vowed all 
honour to Ashapura Mata if she helped his cause. On succeeding 
in his enterprise ho went on a pilgrimage to Madh, endowed the 
temple wth seveml villages, and with the title of Raja gave its 
guardians the privilege of remaining seated when visited by the 
Kao. About a hundred and fifty years later (1(>60) Mekan, a 
Rajput devotee of Aladh, quarrelled with the bead of the see^t, and 
wHthdrawing fifom it founded a separate sub -division. Since then 
the original sect has been known as Ashspuris, and the new sect, 
after their founder^s name, as Mekapanthis. Living in buildings 
round the temple of Ashapura Mata, the Kipdis are ruled by their 
high priest or Raja. Some years ago the high priest had two 
specially favoured disciples, Bhagbhara and Govind. While tho elder 



I Bdva Eevigtr KuvJirgir, % leading Catch banker, is held in grcut repute through- 
out Htn(hi8tiin ; j&nd \i^\A Sav4igir waa highly irasted by tlie l&te ThAkor of 
BhAvnagar. lud- Ant. W IflT.JtiS. 

* The Atita of Ajepil. known by their brick-red tnrbans, aiv a 8haiv »o<^t. The 
nacred bull, mtnrfi, hMv a prmnineut place on the platform facing tho door of tho 
Ajep41 iihririe, and a liiu/am is €u graved (^ii the Hmall cells, chhatratf, built over tlie 
graves of their high priella, Burg*»43* Areh. 8ur, Uep. (1874-75}, 210, 

^ This account is ctjuipiled from Sir A, Biimca' i>aper of 29th March 1827. in Bom, 
Gi»v, l?tiL ULIL. Ap|KUulix, 17-19; Mr. Money '« paper in the nrifuital Chmtian 
S|jectator, VL, Dee. ItiSTi j Mrs, Foatana* Ctitch, 1837 V and Coloacl Barttui'a Tour in 
Cutch. 1878, 

* Their iiuiiil*er seems to hava oouBirk^rably increased during the lant fifty year«. 
Sir A. Bumtjij (1827) gives about 100 ; Mr. Money {1828J, 120 to 130 ; and Mrs. Pii«tan» 
(1837), 120. 

^ The usual explanation is that the name K^pdi comen frnm their worshipping 
Pjtrvati aa Kala pari i3r K»yft puri. One atory of their origin w that the Almignty, 
after creating Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, and Shakti, ordero^l Rudra to many 
hlhftkti. llu<lra n^fuaed uiiltsa 8hakti chauged her form. The change was matte 
and Rudra married her, but aoon after, at her tsameet liinb, alloweil her t*> take her 
i)ld form. The children bom, while Shakti waa thua transformed, were called Ki^ipdiii 
or I'hildren uf the fjillen iwMiy, from kdtja IkmIv and podi falli^n. According to 
anotltwr Kt^jry Ldlii Jj*r Riij their fournier, after the com pu^^t of Ceylon going with 
Ejini Xai Hiitgloj Mdta on the Ktrders of Makr^n, waa, aa they paaaed through Madh, 
left by bun to build a temple to A ahiipura Mata the wEah-tulfilling goddctutj and to 
found the sect of K^pdts« 
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disciple BhagUiara was in Sind, the high priest died. GoTind 
succeeded and on Bhatrbhara^s return refused to acknowledge his 
claims. Bhngbhani appealed to the state> and the Rao decided 
that he should be high priest with the full nianagcment of the 
affairs oi the sect, and Govind should be rord^i or Raja elect, 
living separate and with a small school of disciples, chelds. Since 
then, when a Raja dies, the rord^i succeeds him^ and the eldest 
disciple of the deceased Raja becomes rardsi. If the rordsi dies 
before the Raja, one of his own disciples is chosen to fill his place. 
Ejtcept the rordsi and his band of twenty-five disciples who have 
a separate establishment^ the Kapdis live and eat together, and aa 
the whole stores are in the Raja's hand, the rardm and his disciples 
depending on him for daily supplies, all clashing of authority or 
risk of schism is avoided* As they may not marry, the Kdpdis keep 
np their order by recruiting. Most disciples are Lohands, hut 
except from the degraded classes they may be taken from any Hindu 
caste. To receive a new meoiber the whole body of Kapdis meet 
together. The new brother is brought in^ his tuft of haii-, mdtdpa, 
cut offj and the peculiar cap of the order placed on his head. He 
is presented to Ashapura, takes the vows, is welcomed by the whole 
sect, refreshed with opium water, kasmnba, and feasted. He has 
little to learn but the art of begging and some special forms of 
prayer. They are well -to-do and very hospitable, careful to offer 
food to travellers of every race and religion, and opium to visitors of 
rank or wealth. They let out their land, tilling none of it themselves, 
and leading an idle easy life, begging and looking after their 
monastery as, in the absence of women, cooking and other details 
rest with them. They are utterly unlearned, none but the Raja 
being able to read or write* They have some curious rules, one 
that if the Raja leaves Madh be cannot come back till after sunset,' 
another that no Kapdi or pilgrim may stay more than the twelve 
hours of the night at Hinglaj. Jf day dawns on him in Hinglaj his 
own goddess will drown or othenvise destroy him,^ Except the Raja 
whom they burn, the Kapdis bury their dead. A Raja is mourned 
for twelve days, and then with feasting and merriment the Raja elect 
takes his place. 

Bhuva's, 678, settled in Madh and tracing their origin to the 

i brother of the founder of the Kapdis, differ from them iu marrying, 

wearing beards, and eating with all except the degraded classes. 

Like the Kapdis they lead an idle easy life, fed out of the 

revenues of the temple of Ashapura.^ 

Ka'nphata's;* or slit-ears, 322 in number, have thi*ee separate sees, 
at Dhinodhar in the north-west of Bhuj, at Shivra Man dap in the 
town of Bhnj, and at Manphara in Vagad. Of these the most 
important is Dhinodhar with about fifty members and three branches, 
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' MiB, FostatiK' Cwteh, 128. 

* Mr Money. The nrigiii of this nile i« probably the icarcity of water, 

* Bom. <iov. Sel. CLIL, Appendix, ID. 

* From kdn earj and phatn slit. Bom. Gov* Heh ChU. 12. 
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at BalacUiiyai Aral, and Mathal. Taking their name hom 
their ears and hanging from the slit a peculiar eamsig 
darEhan, they claim as their founder Dhuramnatb who, aecoi 
to Cutch story> among other wonders destroyed Haipur or 
Mindvi and dried np the RanJ Formerly the Kdnphatia were 
very powerful body, hut aa noticed above, about 300 ye«r« aipOp 
two of their chief monasteries, at Koteshvar Ln the west and Ajeprfil 
in the eaat^ were wrested from them by mendicanta^ <Uit$, frum 
Jun£gad. 

The Dhinodhar monks, endowed by more than one of the RiEo6t 
are a rich body living in a large comfortably fortified and fencea 
monastery on a wooded knoll overUx>king a little lake at the foot of 
Dhinodhar hill, with temples, dwelling houses, and the tombs of 
their headmen, pirs. Among the buildings Dhoramnath's abrine, a 
rough domed temple standing on a raised platform and about seven 
feet sqnare and as many high, contains a marble statue of the saint^ 
three feet bigh, and wearing the earrings of the sect. Besides 
Dhoramnath's statue, there are small lings and other bi-ass and stone 
idols. Here, ever since the time of Dhoramn^th, a lamp has been 
kept burning and worship is performed twice a day. In a shod 
close by is a sacred fire, the flame fed since the time of DhoramuiUh 
by blocks of wood. 

Except for their huge bom, agate, or glass earrings, that about 
seven inches round and 2^ ounces (6 toLU) m weight, make their 
ear-lobes ugly, almost painful to look at, and a necklace of rtiJriiJcMh 
beads, the Kdnphatm^ wear the ordinary Hindu dre»9, a coat, and 
waist cloth generally of a red ochre colour. The head of tho 
monastery is, on succession, invested Ijy the Rao with a gold- bordered 
blue silk turban, a sacred woollen neck-thread, sfielij a scanty waist 
band, white waist cloth, a red or brick-coloured scarf, sh/d, and 
wooden imttens, chdkhdis. His ornaments are very old and rich* 
His eaiTings, the same in shape as those worn by his disciples, are 
gilt and inlaid with gems. From his neck hangs a rhinoceros horn 
whistle, which it is one of his chief privileges to blow when he 
worships his gods. 

Their ordinary food is millet and pulse. They are rich*, and 
spend most of their yearly income of £1700 (Rs. 17,000), iu 
entertaining strangers of all castes and creeds. To all comers, two 
meals of millet and pidse are served every day. High caste strangers 
take it uncooked, low caste strangers are fed in a large hall, and 
Musalmins and members of the degraded classes in the garden. 
On some special days, Gokal A'tham in August, and Nai^ira in 
October, rice and lapsij that is wheat flour, molasses and butter, are 
cooked, and opium is distributed,^ 



* Details are given under " Mdndvi " and ** Dhinodhar.*' 

* Tho exBcnses of their charity are met by the produce of ahout twenty vitli^es, 
which m^ tne property of the o&tahlishment* Some of these have boon Ao^tured 
origmal gnuita and othf-rs by purchase. Mra, Postaaa' (1837) Cutch, 121, 

» Jour. R.A, Soc.» V. 26S, 
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W'H-sInppers of Slnv, they have a special ritual for their goddess, 
Ithe head re|x?atiiig a hyiiiu in her honour on the second of every 
fionthp Their worship ia a form of abstraction, yog, the special 
Bnets of their founder having long been forgotten. As they are 
Ibonnd to celibacy the sect is kept up by recruiting* New comers 
[l^eueinlly belong tc> one of two classes^ orphans or the children of 
IdeHtitute persona who enter aa boys, and lazy or disheartened men 
[who are taken in Honietimes at an advanced age. The novice starts 
[as the disciple of some member of the sect who becomes his spiritual 
[guide^ gvjii. On joining, hia guide gives him a black woollen 
[thread, tied round the neck with a ntdra knot, from which hangs a 
I two-inch horn or speaking trumpet^ shruiginddt and through it he 
in made to repeat the words anikar, upih-sh, ddenh^ or the mystic ovi, 
teaching, and orders. His conduct ig closely watehed for eight 
f tnonthB. Then, if he has behaved well, he is taken before the god 
I Bhairav and has the cartilage of bis ears slit by one of the devotees, 
[in the slit a nimh stick is thrust and the wound cured by a dressing 
jof nimh oil. When the ear is well, large agate, glass, or bone riuga 
^are thrust into the slit, the hair, beard and mustfR'hios are shaved^ 
by the guide, the rule, upde^h ^lumtra, of the sect, *' Be wise, 
18, and useful/* is whispered in the disciple's ear, and he is 
[called by a new name ending in mdh. He is now a regular devotee, 
[repeating the name, ddda, of the founder of the sect, serving hia 
I guide, and doing any duty he may be set to. Devotees of this sect 
t are buried, and on the twelfth day after death a feast is given and 
[ alms distributed by the eldest disciple who succeeds to his guide's 
L place. On the death of the head of the mooasteiy the guides choose 
lone of their number to succeed, llie position of head is one of 
I much local honour. The Rao invests him 'with a dress, pays him a 
I visit, and is received by the holy man seated. The present head, 
[the twenty-seventh in order of succession, waa installed in 1879. In 
[former times when any oppression was threatened the Kdnphataa, 
[like the BhAts and Charans used to commit traga, sacrificing one ot 
I their number, so that the guilt of his hlood might be on their 
[oppressor's head.* 

TheKanphata monastery at Shivramandap^ in Bhuj was established 
[in 1749 by Rao Desalji, and given to a Jogi of Dhinodhar, This 
[ Jogi was soon after replaced by one Sevanath Shrinagar, in whose 
[line of disciples it still continues. Like the Dhoramnath Kinphataa 
kthey belong to the sect of Shantindth, They worship the ling, the 
IBtatne of a brazen horseman, nakalaitkf the coming tenth incarnation, 
[ and female divinities, shakiu* They eat with sanydsu, and feed them 
[out of their revenues.^ 

The third monastery of Kanphataa is that of Kanthadndth at 
[Hanphara near Kanthkot in V&gad, When the Samma chiefs 
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> Bnrnefl in Jour. R. A, S. III. 587. This accotmt of the Kinphatia ib com piled from 
|ih« Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, V.268 (1839)j Mrs. Po&tans' Cutch, 120-126 ; 
) and Bora. Ciov. Sel (?LIL 1 - 14. 

* SliivTamandap or 8htv's hall is dedicated to Nftkalaikki And ii in ahftpe Uke aSIuuv 
[temple. Gov, Sel. CLTI, 97, Note. 

> Bom, Gov, SeL CLU. 72. 
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MchI and Manai came into Cutcli (1300), tbej wiaheil to Imtld 
fortress on Kanthkot hill. But the grc^imd was already taken by 
devotee called Kanthadniithj and at first aa hia wmhes wore nol 
consulted, he threw down the walU as doon att they were bailt. At 
last he was appeased and the fort finished, and called after him. The 
devotee's descendants became herdamen generally staying at a wdl 
at Manphario near Kanthkot, Rao Bbarmalji (1715), ouce paasin^, 
was entertained by Udekanthad the head of the community, and his 
whole army was fed from one small dish. In return the RAo established 
Udekanthad as the head of a monastery and endowed it with the 
lands near the Manphario. They worship Ganesh and Kn ' ' 'th, 
using Kan thadnath's name in telling their beads. Their il plo 

ia at Kanthkot where twice a day Kanthadn^th is worshipped. In 
taking a vow of celibacy and in almost all their customs they resemble 
the Dhinodhar KanphatdsJ They recruit cbiefly from Ahira and 
Rajputs. 

Musalma'nSj according to the latest (1 872) revised figures nnmb^r 
118,700 souls or 24*35 per cent of the whole Cutch|X)pulation. Found 
over the whole province they are in greatest strength in tiarda, 
Abd^a^ and Banni in the west and north-west, less numerous in 
Xanthi in the south, and fewest in Vigad in the east. 

Cntch Mu sal mans are partly immigi'ants, partly local converts* 
The immigrants from Sind and Gujarat are, some of them, of more or 
less foreign descent, and others purely Hindu. The local Musalinan 
converts are from among Cutch Hindus. With few exceptions their 
home tongue is Cutchi, (iriijarati is spoken by a few, and Urdu hy 
still fewer. Some are landowners, traders especially to Bombay and 
Africa, and craftsmen, but most are cattle-dealers, soldiers, pesi.«^ants, 
and servants. Except the trading classes, chiefly Memans and KhojaSp 
and some Banni and Garda proprietors who are in easy circumstances, 
Cutch Musalmans are generally much poorer than Cutch Hindus. By 
faith more are Sunnis than Sbias. At their chief family occasions, 
especially at marriages, most classes perform many Hindu ceremoniea. 
At the beginning of a marriage the women meet in the early morning- 
and sing songs. This ia called dhof'f'hhap literally drum-bealing. 
Dates are then handed round, and on all relations' houses gardeners' 
wives hakdlari^f tie dsopal, Polyalthia longifolia, garlands. Then 
the bridegroom loaded with ornaments is seated in a bower, chanri, 
and dates are again handed round. Few of them give their 
children much schooling or take to new pursuits. As a whole they 
are neither a rising nor a pushing class. 

Syeds, numbering 1819 souls, are found over almost the whole 
of Cutch. According to tradition they represent different Syeds, 
who from time to time came from northern India and Sind. 
Of their history and dates no exact information is available. They 
have lost the special Syed appearance and differ little from other 
Cutch Musalmdns. Their home language is Cutchi. Generally 

* Some of them are (1^26) allowed to marry. But the fathers will not eat with 
their children until their ears are alit and other dedicatory htea performed. 
Buriieii MS. 
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neat and cleans some are hardworking, fairly honest, sober, and 
thrifty* Religioua teachers, huBbandraen, servants, and beggars, they 
are in middling condition, many of them in debt, but all with some 
credit. Sunnig in name, some are Shias at heart. Marrying generally 
among themselves they form a separate? and well -managed community. 
Their sons sometimes marry the daughters of Shaikha and other 
foreign or local classes, but their daughters as a rule marry Syeda 
only. Except that the higher families portion their widowed 
daughters and do not let them re-marry, all follow Snnni customs. 
They do not give their children much schooling or take to new 
pursuits* 

' Shaikhb, numbering 75|549 souls, found in almost all Cutch villages, 

are said to be the descendants of local Hindu converts. In the 

north and east, leading a wandering life, they are strong wild- 

I looking men, dark, with high noses, thick lips, long necks, and long 

streaming locks of hair. Their home tongue in the north is like 

Sindi, and in the east a rough Gujarati. Though dirty and untidy 

pmost are hardworking, honest, and thrifty. They are cattle-dealers 

[in the north, and in the east cnltivatore, cattle-dealers, and servants. 

J Few want food or clothing and few are rich. Most have some credit 

I and some debts, spending more than their savings on their family 

I ceremonies* All are, at least in name^ Sunnis, following religious 

guides, pirSf to whom some special fees and certain small yearly 

sums are paid. Early marriage ia customary, for girls about five, 

and for boys about eight years. Marrying only among themselvea 

they form separate communities generally settling their disputes by 

[headmen chosen from themselves. LikeGujardtMusalmans, pregnancy 

fceremoniea are performed on the seventh or ninth month aft^r 

conception, and the same rejoicings as in Gujarat mark the birth of 

the first son. On the sixth day the chhathl ceremony is held and 

relations feasted. Ajnong the poor cooked food is distributed to 

relatives, who in exchange send uncooked grain, which is genorally 

given to the midwife* Boys are circumcised in their third or fourth, 

I and sometimes in their seventh, year. Sacrifice, akika, and initiation, 

bismilldh, ceremonies are rare. At betrothals and marriages many 

Hindu customs are observed. They are not a rising class* Very 

few give their children much schooling or take to new pursuits. A 

sect of Shaikhs numbering 1327 souls and inhabiting Sumrasar, a 

village about ten miles north of Bhuj, are professional beggars. In 

dress they differ from other Shaikhs only in we^aring turbans of 

twisted black wool. They go from door to door beating small drums, 

I dajlds. Sunnis by faith they pay special reverence to D^wal Shah 

, Pir.* Their ceremonies do not differ from those of other Shaikhs* 

The real jmme of tluA saint wu Malik Abd-iU-latif the son of Muhammad 
Ktiraifthi, one of Mahmnd Begada*8 nobles (1459-1511), whoae title Dfiwar-ulmulk 
haa been changed into Bdwal Shdh Pir. In rew«r*3 for his penances ShAh A'lam 
I jBukhiri made him his disciple, and proclaimed him e^fj^ual in rank to SdUr Maa'ud 
I Ohi&% a famoaB commander of Mabmud Ghaznavi's. Una pir, given much to religious 
lvnr,jihddt was, in the month of Zihaad 879 a.h. (1474 a.d.) slain by Deda Hanmaiji 
l»t Amron near Jodia under NavAnagar, Many offeringi and sacrifiGes are made to 
[ this taint and throughout the whole of Gujarat and the Deccan his name in held in 
Ireverence by all claaies of common people Hindus and MuaalmAns. His followeta 
I obeerve many Hindu cuatoma, T4rikn-ul'awliya by Syed Abmad GitJshanAb4d. 
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Moo HALS, 391 strong, scattered over different parts of Cutcb 
settled chiefly in Bhuj, Coming from AhmedaLad, Sind, and lb© 
North- West Provinces about 100 years ago, they are said to have $Jt 
first been Shias, and to have by degrees changed to the popular 
Cutch faith, and to be now staunch Sunnis, Their home tonguo 
is Hindustani much mixed with Cut^hi and GnjaritL Moet of 
them servants, they are generally hardworking, honesty and 
cleanly. They are fairly well off^ with in most cases, a certain 
amount of credit, They are all followers of the s^ne religiooa 
head, ptV, and marry generally among themselves. On special 
occasions, when there is a want of girls in their own clasSi they 
associate with Pathans. In their customB there is nothing peculiar. 
They seem content with their position as servants and do not take 
to any new pursuits or send their children to school. 

Fatha^ns, numbering 936 souls, found chiefly in Bhuj, Mdndvi, and 

Vigad, are said to be the descendants of Pathans brought from 
Ahinedabad by Rao Khengarji in 1 534, when, with the help of Sultan 
Bahadur (1526 • 1536) of Ahmedabad, he established himself as 
ruler of Cutch, Though by intermarriage they have lost their 
special size and strength, their long faces and sharp eyes still 
distinguish them from other Cutchis, Their home tongue is still 
Hindustani though much mixed with Cutchi and Gujar^ti Almost 
all of them are soldiers, fairly hiirdworking, well-behaved, cool- 
tempered, and hospitable- Their ccmdition is middling, all with 
some credit but many of them in debt and none able to save. Sunnia 
in faith some are religious, but without any special spiritual head. 
Marrying generally among themselves they form a separate 
community. Their customs do not differ from those of other Sunni 
MusalmAns. Among the more respectable families re-marriage is 
uncommon J widows dressing in white and wearing no ornaments. 
They give their children very little schooling, and are in no respect a 
rising class. 

Momka's, mimberiug 14,000 souls, are found in greatest numbers 
in the irrigated country to the north-west, south-east, and south-west 
of Bhuj, and chiefly in the girdsia villages. Descendants of Hindus 
of various castes, they are, according to one account, said to have 
been converted to the Musalraan faith by Iraamshah, and a portion 
of them to have, after the great Jlomna revolt and defeat (1691) in 
Gujarat, fled to Cutch and settled at Shikra in V^gad. According 
to another account they were Leva Kanbis convened and called 
Momnis or Morning, believers, by Pir Sadr-ud-din who ig said to 
have become their independent pontiff, imam} Slightly made and 
dark, the Momnas shave the head except the top knot, and the face 
except the upper lip. The men wear coats, trousers, and three- 
cornered over- hanging turbans. Dark in colour, their women wear 
petticoats, jackets, and head cloths. Their home tongue is Gujajrati 
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* Bom. Gov, SeL CLIL 47. According to their own account their Aneestorv the ' 
GuJArit L«\'A K&nbis were converted at r^tan by a Syed who met them there, and 
by taking tbL^tn to the Ganges and bringing them back in a trice, induced them t» j 
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without any noticeable peculiarities. Untidy^ but sober, quiet and 
hardworking, Momnas work chiefly as husbandmen and labourers. 
Very few are rich or well off, and many are in debt, bat as a class they 
have enough for their daily wants. Shias in faith they are Musalmana 
m little more than name, their habits^ feelings, and general mode of 
thought being Hindu* The ordinary form of salutation among 
themselves is the iShrdvak phrase, Johdr johdr, and with others the 
ordinary Hindu form. Ram, Ram; although not knowing why, they 
keep the jannKUhtanii and divdli holidays dressing in their best 
and feasting. Though according to their own accounts they believe 
in Shet Syed of Patau, the cultivators devote one-twentieth part of 
their income, and the labourers a rupee a year each to Imamshah's 
shrine at Pirana,^ The rich among them often, and the poor once in 
their life, go to visit his tomb at Pirana* Marrying among themselves 
they form a separate body with, at Mankiiva near Bhuj, a headman, 
patel, who settles all disputes* He has also the power of fining and 
excommunicating any one who breaks caste rules. His sanction 
is also necessary for widow marriage, any widow marrying 
without his consent being excx>mmunicated. Murder and adultery 
are punished by excommunication, the offender being allowed to 
rejoin on paying a fine* They do not associate with Musalmans, eat 
no flesh, do not circumcise, say no five daily prayers, and do not 
keep the Bamzdn fast. On the sixth day after birth a red powder, 
gtild/f cross is made on the ground by the women of the family and 
at the end of a month a Saras vat Brahman names the child. ^ The 
marriage day is fixed with the consent of both fathers. Four days 
before the appointed time a booth is built, and a garland hung 
round the bridegroom^s nock. Women sing songs and dates are 
distributed. On the marriage day the bridegroom's father, with his 
relations and friends, forming a proceasIpn,7a«, leads the bridegroom 
to the bride's house whore tho ceremony is performed first by a 
Brihraan and then by a 8yed^ a descendant of Iradrashah one of 
whom lives at every Momna settlement. The dying are bathed and 
a lamp fed with clarified butter is placed before them. God's name 
is uttered, and when life has gone the body is tied on a new cot, 
covered with a cotton cloth, and while the bearers repeat the words 
Sdhib, Sdhih,^ is carried to tho burial -ground, and buried* As in 
Gujarat, instead of a mosque, a dwelling, khdna, with a lamp always 
burning in it, is set apart, and a seat, tjddi, of Imamshah kept in it, 
where the men every evening, and tho women occasionally meet and 
worship* The cultivators set apart a fifth of the gross income of 
their farms as a gift to the khdjha. They give their children no 
schooling and take to no fresh callings. 

Khoja's, honourable or worshipful converts, numbering 7253 souls^ 
are found all over Cutch, chiefly on the south coast in Mandvi, 
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* Acoording to another account they pay their daea to Sadr-tid- din's seat, nmmad^ 
in Gujari^t. Bom. Gov. SoL ULIL 47. Beaidea believing in ImAmahAh and Sadr-ud-din 
ihey worship B^bo Velo a murdered robber and outlaw and hia wife BAngtA, a »aU 
whoa© ahrine i« at Shikra in VAi'ad. 

' iSomc of these Brihraans believe in Muhammadan preoeota, 

' This is an invocation to their Lord and M aster , the light that barns in tbeii 
temple, to aave the dead man's soul from heU, 
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Mondraj and Anjdr, and have an old and large settlement in Bliaj« 
Some of thorn claim Persian descent and Bay that they fled from Persia 
when their piiwor was overthrown by Halaku the Tartar (1255). But 
most are probably of Hindu origin, some Sindis, others Cutchis, 
converted to the Khoja faith 400 years ago by Pir Sadr-ud-din. 
Accortling to one accoimt a detachment of them came from Siud 
about 1550 imder the guidance of a certain Pir Dddu. Of middle 
mze, strongly made and of fair complexion, they wear the beard 
short and the moustache long. They dress like other Cutchis and 
at home speak Cutehi without any marked peculiarity. They are 
well off, in no way scrimped for food or clothes. Many are able to 
meet special expenses, but some are forced to borrow. Thrifty and 
hardworking they are quiet and orderly. Most of them are traders^ 
but if they seem likely to gain by it they are ready to take up any 
new calling. Several of them of late, prospering in trade, have, 
near Bhuj» sunk wells and built rest-houses. »Shifla of the Nazarian 
Ismaili sect, they follow His Highness Agha Khdn whom they 
worship and obey as their unrevealed innim and hereditary chief, 
descended in direct line from Ismail the son of Jafar Sadik, the last 
of the revealed imnrmj and from the ' Old Man of the Mountain,' 
Shaikh^al'jahal, otherwise known as Hasan -i-Sabbnh the originator 
of their faith and converter of their ancestors the terrible Assassinii 
of Alamut. Their converter Pir Sadr-ud-din, a missionary, (i*ij, of one 
of His Highness Agha Kh^iu's ancestors, is said to have introduced 
a religious book of ten incarnations, dasavatdr, containing the 
nine incarnations of Vishnu and the incarnation of the most holy 
Ali as the tenth J They liave no mosques, but say their prayers, which 
consist of hearing the tenth chapter oi the €la^avatdr and reciting the 
pedigree of His Higlmess Agha Khan, in their assembly houses, 
jafn^ftt khinds, Sadr-ud-din, dying at Uchh in the Punjab, some of 
his descendants settled at Kadi in the Gaikwdr's territory, and were 
named Kadrwals. One of the Kadiwals, Ghulam Ali Hhah by name, 
came in 1793 U^ Kera in Cutch and being received by the Khojia 
with much honour settled there,^ At his shrine a yearly fair is held in 
K\i^\\^t(Chnitra8ud\\). Marrying among themselves, the Khojaa 
form a distinct community whose caste disputes are settled by mass 
meetings. Thoy have a treasurer or steward, m?<feAt, and an accountant, 
kumfirio, whose duty it is to collect and forward for transmission 
to Hrs Highness Agha Khan, as imamj wherever he may chance to 
reside, the contril>ntions I'aised on his accM^unt by the community. 
They have lately shewn themselves anxious to give their children 



^ 1'^ : ^f the Rhojs reli^on Hcing bo mnoh like ttin Hitidu. antl nf the 

writiiij/'t tiifs treatiscof f/rMrtiJrt/<ir, isexitljitneai>y the fact that the Shin miaaionariet, 
ffdif, were alwaya iiistnicttMl to oasume or admit tlie tnith of the greater portion of the 
n?li^nou3 t^TK'U of tIioF>o whnm thi*y wished to convert. Hnnce the above treatii 
intended to convert to the Tsmuili faith a body of tiot very learned Hindufi, aMuii 
the mnu iDCiirnations of Vjuhtui tf* Iw tnio as far a« they go, and supplcmeiitii 1 ._ 
imperfect Vtshnavito system hy suiH^radding the mrdinal doctrine of the IsniAilis, 
the incaniatioTt, aivtiHr, of the moat Jioly Ah. Sir H. B. E Froro. MacMiihwi'* 
Magazine^ XXXIV. 34(\ and 434. 

? DetaiJa are given uudtr the hca<^ *' Kera," 
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tuore schooliBg than formerly^ and are on the whole a prosperous 
and rising class. 

Sam jia's, numbering 7000 soula, are found in the east and west of the 
prorince. With the bulk of their tribe they were probably converted 
to IsUm in Sind about the close of the fourteenth century and are 
among the late settlers in Cutch, Of more than average height 
and strength they are dark with flat noses and faces, long necks, 
thick lank hair, and long beardH. They apeak a mixture of Cutchi 
and Siiidi. Careless and untidy, they are brave, hardworking, 
honest, hospitablej and though hot-tempered generally well-behaved. 
Cultivators, cattle-breeders and dealers, they are as regards food 
and clothing well ofF, but most of them have to borrow to meet 
the expense of their leading family ceremonies. Snnnis in faith the 
Sammds of the west keep their Hindu bards and have also spiritual 
guides, pint. Those in the east honour the ordinary maidvU, 
Generally marrying among themselves their sons sometinies take 
wires from among the Miisaluuin tribes of Notiars, HingoIaSj and 
Abdas, and from Sodha Rajputs. They never give their daughters 
to any but Sammas. Disputes are very rare and are settled by their 
headman the Jam, who lives at Kunaria. They keep to their old 
Rajput names and at pub he dinners eat from separate pots. But 
their birth, marriage, and death customs do not differ much from 
those of other Musalmans. They give their children no schooling 
and show no signs of improving their position, 

Mbkans^ numbering 6178 souls, are partly immigrants from Sind, 
partly Gutch converts chiefly Lohanas by caste. ''I'he Sind Memans 
are said to be Lohanas converted in 1433 (838 H*) and named 
believers, piomin, by the celebrated saint Syed Yusuf-ud-dio the 
descendant of Syed Abd-ul-kMir Jilani^the saint of siiints, Piranpir 
of Baghdad, The story of their conversion is that Snndarji and 
Hansraj two men of the Lohana castoj lived at Nagar Tatta then the 
capital of Sind governed by Markabkhan a ruler tributary to tho 
Ghai^ni kings. Seeing some miracles performed by the saint, who m 
lid to have come there in 1422, they became MuBalmans {1433} and 

are by him named Adarnji and Taj Muhammad- Their example was 
foil owed by abou 1 7 L o hn n a f am i I i es , S ii n dar j i or A dam j i be ing ( 1 5 4 1 ) 
made their head, ^heth. Under his grandson Kato, they, at the invitation 
of Rav Khengarji, emigrated to Cutch where their numbers were 
increajied by converts from among the Cutcb Lohanas. They shave their 
heads, wear long beanls, and speak Cufcchi without any peculiarities. 
Neither very ne^it nor cleanly, they are hardworking, honest, sober, 
and quiet. Memans follow all professionSj those living in villages 
being cultivators. Their state is middltng, with enough for food and 
clothes, but pressed to meet special demands. Siinnis in faith they 
are religious and folliiw the regular Kazi. In their marriage and 
other ceremonies they do not difrer from other Sunnis, They form a 
distinct community, settling their caste disputes by a committee of 
five, Though giving their children little schooling they are a pushing, 
rising class, ready t-o take to any new calling and going t-o distant 
countries to make their fortunes. Many Cutch Memaas, prospering 
AH traders in Kurrachee, Bnmbay, the Malabar coast, Haidarabad, 
Madra8^ Calcutta, and Zanzibar, have iu their native villages built 
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mosques, rest-hou&eSjCaste-houses, jamdt khdnds,welU and ponds, and 
Bet apart funds for the charitable distribution of grain. They dreaa 
like other Catch Musalmans and, except that at public feasts they 
use sweetmeats inst-ead of mutton, there is nothing special in their 
food. They perform the sacrifice, akika, hut seldom the initiation^ 
bisnnUdh, ceremony. They have a special spiritual guide, ptV, living 
in Bhuj, who goes by the name of Bhid Valo Pir, his own name 
being Muhammad Shah, to whom fixcsd yearly payments are made** 
They are also in the habit of becoming disciples, vinrids^ of maulvia 
whom they pay certain yearly fees. 

The few Mosalman Khatei families found in different parts of 
Cutch, are said to have come from Sind about the middle of the 
sixteenth century (1544), and to have adopted Islam because of 
some dispute with their priests, Brahmans of the Sarasvat casto* 
The men shave the head and wear the beard, and to look at do not 
differ from other Cutchi Musalm^ns. They wear the common Cutch 
dress and their women dress like the Meman women* They are fair 
with flat faces, long ears, and high prominent foreheads. They speak 
Cutchi with no noticeable peculiarities. Generally neat, they are 
hardworking, honest, sober, thrifty, and orderly. They work as 
dyers, carpenters, turners, and cultivators, and their women are 
skilled in embroidery and frilling. As a class they are well-to-do, 
able to meet all expenses and to save. Sunnis in faith they are 
religious following the ordinary Sunni mauhig* Marrying among 
themselves they form a distinct community, settlit\g disputes by 
persons chosen for the purpose, Hindu Khatris wishing to join 
their class are sometimes admitted. Thoir customs do not diffe 
from those of other Sunnis, Though well-to-do they are not i 
rising class, giving their children no teaching and taking to no 
new pursuits. 

Kumbha' ES, numbering 6000 souls, are found in almost all Cutch 
villages. They are said to have come from Sind about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. I*robably converts from the Hindu caste 
of the same name, they claim descent from Halimah, the Prophet*a 
nurse. Both men and women are well-made and have good features* 
Their home tongue is Cotclii , Hardworking, but seldom neat, they are 
honest, a few of them thrifty, mild-temj>ered, and, according to their 
means, hospitable. Potters and ass-breeders they are in middling 
condition not stinted for food or clothes, some of them indebted, but_ 
almost all with credit. Sunuis in faith, besides a special pir, they 
honour Sunni maulvift. Forming, as regards marriage, a distinct 
community, disputes are settled by an officer chosen by themselves^- 
and named prince, niektar. In their food, dress, and customs, they^ 



* They have Another saint Syed Buzurg All, the lineal deacendaiit of their first 
converter Syed Yuaiif-ad-din to whom, though they honour him morv than the cftber 

Elide, they niAfle no payinenta. Being in a very poor »tate» the friende of thia pir 
tely (1873) pulJisheda biokj called the Ihriizul-Hak, coiitaiiiing the history of the 
Meman converaion, the |>edtgree of the pir, and a oopv of a doomuent paaaed to Syed 
Yusuf-ud-din by the MemanB, binding themselves and their deaoendanta, to maintain, 
even if in doing so they were to be sold as ataves, the pir and his descendanta, Since 
ihifl book waa published the Mcmano have begun to mlfil the promise made by their 
foc«£Atheft. 
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do not differ from other Cutch Sunnis. Tliey never teach their 
children, and though not a rising are a steady class. 

Sanoha'bs, numbering 4000 soula, both Hindus and Mnsalmdns, 
are found chiefly along the central part of the north shore of the 
gulf of Cutch. According to some accounts they came beforei 
according to others they came with the Jadejds from Sind (about 
130O)* Some years after their arrival they are said to have been 
converted to Islam by Minchu one of their number who lived at 
Jakhao. Those in the west are more civilised than the rest* They 
speak Catchi with a rather hai^sh Sindi accent. Dirty, and not 
overhonest, they ai-e hardworking, hot-tempered, and hospitable. 
Most of them are cattle-breeders, husbandmen, and servants* As 
a class they are poor, able to meet ordinary charges, but forced to 
borrow for special expenses. The Sanghars of Vagad and Abdasa 
are Sunnis. Those of the south and other parts believe in maulvis 
and have spiritual guides, plrs, but most of them worship jaJchi or 
white horsemen.* They used to intermarry with Eajputs, out now 
marrying only among themselves they form a distinct community. 
Their disputes are generally settled by persona appointed by the 
csaste. Their children have Hindu names, and about a fourth of 
them do not circumcise. The sacrifice, akika^ ceremony is unknown 
and early marriages are common, the ceremony being performed 
both according to the Musalman and the Hindu rites. Except that 
they bury their dead, some of them first touching their feet with 
fire, none of their funeral customs are Musalmdn. They are not a 
rising class, neither teaching their children nor taking to new 
pursuits. 

Those Sanghars, though as Musalman.s they claim Arab descent, 
would seem to be of Hindu origin. They are said to inchide 
members of several Rajput tribes and to have once formed four 
distinct castas with many sub-divisions of which their seventy-two 
feunily names, nukhs, is a trace.* The name is thought to come from 
aangh a troop or band, and to mean herdsmen. But they are 
probably the same as the Sangar Eajputs who appear in two of 
Tod's tables, and are still powerful in part of the North-West 
Provinces.^ This tribe would seem to be the same as the Sang^dda 
or Sangaras found by Nearchus (325 B.C.) to the west of the Indus, 
and by the other detachment of Alexander's troops between the 
east and west mouths of that river, and, since then, under the names 
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^ Their place of worship ia on the Kdka/^l)eth]ll eighteen miles we^t of Bhuj, where 
on the second Monday of Bhddarva (September), a yearly fair, attended by Sanghdrs, 
HinduA, and a few Mtiaalm&rtS} i« held. The jakfi* or white honein«n are ■ev«Dty-two 
in number. VVherever the Saughira live they have their places of worship with a aet 
of imagea inside. 

» Ind. Ant V. 193. 

■ Rjijasth^n, I. 75. Tod aaya (107), 'of the Sangliilra, iSm{7ar«» little ia known. They 
nem never to have been famous. Their aole chiefahip ia Jagmohanpur on the Jamna.' 
Sonit&n are a ruling tribe in Etawoh about eighty milea aouth-eaat of Agra. The 
loc^ story is, that, originally belonging to Eanaujf they passed to the south, some say 
to Ceyhm, and, after many wanderings, regained their power in the north-west on the 
faU of the P^ith^xla of Kaniuj (U94). EUiot'a Races, N. W. P., L 332. SinghAra aro 
also found in Urnarkot, the Gangetic provinctiB, and eastern Xadia^ £lliot> 
Supplemeutary Glossary, 51. 
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Sangatndrs^ Sangas, Saugamana ami SanjB^rians^ knowD almoa 
entirely as pirates.^ In the beginning of the eighth century (712 
it was the excesses of the Sangamaras, Tangdmaras, associated with 
the Metis and Kerks, that brought upon Hind the /Vrab inTasiuu 
and conquest.* Early in the ninth century under the naiiie of 
Bawarijj from Baira a boatj they cleared the seas as far as Sokotm 
chasing the Arab ships boimd for India and China** In the 
eleventh century^ also under the name Bawarij^ Birnni (I030)f 
places their head^quarters at Cutch and Somnath,* They 
probably Marco Polo's (1290) desperate pirates of GujarAt/ one of 
whose ' atrocious practices * was, in case they might have swallowed 
their jewels, to force their merchant prisoners to take Tamarindi 
mixed with sea water which induced a violent purging.* As in the 
ninth century, they frequented Sokotra^ a place of great trade^ 
where they encanij^»ed and sold their plunder to good profit for the 
Christians bought it knowing well it was Saracen or Pagan gear.* 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century, under the name of 
Sangeries or Sanganiane,"^ they caused perpetual trt^uble to Indian 
merchants and sailors* In 1690, Ovington describes them as living 
between Sind and cape Jagat, infesting all the western coast and 
cruizing to Ormaz.^ Their boats were so fast that they were seldom 
taken. Though pirates they were faithful to their promises. In 
1720 Hamilton** says, Sangania is their province, Bet their seaport, 
and a queen their governor* AH are pirates, recruited &om 
criminals and villains. Before boarding a ship they drink bhang, 
and when they wear their long hair loose, they give no quarter. In 
1788 Rennell ^^ describes them, as, from their chief ports of Bet and 
Aramra, cruizing as far as the Persian Galf*^* With the Sangara 



* See Jour. R. A- S,. I. 212, 203 ; McCrindle's Nearchus, 177 ; Vincent, I. 198. The 
identification in probable. Though no Cutch Smighira are seamen moet of their north 
Kithiaw^r clansmen are. 

* EUiot'a Hifltory, I. 376» 508 ; Reinaud (Memoir Sur. Tlnde. 181) lap from a high 
antiquity the Indtm mouthii and the Gujanlt coasts were a meeting place for Indmu 
pirates. In the time of the BaghdiUl Kiialipht they inieeted the Tigna and oocaeionally 
mode raids as far up the Red Sea as Jidda. Though Alexander's writers make no 
mention of their piracies they are aaid in earlier times to have been so trouhlesame aa 
to have forced the Persian kinga to block tbe Euphrates mouth. (Vincent, I. 505), 
And, in the sixth century {5150 a.dJ, it was their outrages that made Kboflm 
Navahirwdn of Persia inaist on the transfer to him of the Belnehistdn ooastk Reinaud 
on the PeripluB, Ind, Aiit. C. & C 1, 335. 

a Ma»udi (913), Prairie* d' Or, IIL 37. 

* Elliot'a Hiat<iry. L t55. » Yule's Marco Polo, n. 328. 

« Yule'a Marco Po]o, 11. 341. Mantakhabud4ubdb (about 1690} speaks of the 
Bawiril or Sakanas, a lawless sect belonging to Surat notorious for their piracies who 
boarded small trading craft from Bandar Abbaai and Moakat, but did not venture to 
attack large pilgrim shipa* Elliot, VU, 355. 

^ C. Niebuhr (1763) gives the less nsaal but more correct form Saiigeriea. Pinkerton, 
IX. 204. 

** Voyage to Surat, 438, 446. They would seem at this time to have been important 
enough to give the name Sanga to the whole of Cutch. Thus Ogilby in 1670 says 
(Atlas, v. 208) Gujardt ia bounded on the north by Diul-Sindi, Sanga, and Chi tor. 

" New Account, I. 132. According to Vincent (II. 392) they had biaen driven from 
Cutch and settled on the opposite coast of Klthidwir. 

'0 Map of India, 293. 

" The following eaaes illustrate the San^anian piracies In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth oentunea. In 1680 Mr. Petit, high in the English Company's sennce at 
Surat, on a voyage to the gulf of Persia, was seij^ed by the Sangaai&na. They refused 
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were associated other tribes of pirates. Of these the chief were the 
Vdghers of Dwarka and the Vadhels of Aramra. At the close of 
the eighteenth century (1799) they were once or twice attacked by 
Britiah ships of war, but though the pirate fleets were destroyed their 
castlea were not taken.^ Later on they were (1809) for a time 
reduced to order by Colonel Walker. Bat they again broke out 
as pirates. In 1816 Dwarka and Bet smTendered to a British 
detachment. Afterwards^ when Okhamandal was made over to 
the GraikwaFi Vaghers rose on the gamson, and were not finally 
suppressed till, in 1820 (Nov* 26), a British force took and destroyed 
Dwarka and Bet.^ 

JkTB, 3000 strong, are found all over Cutch but chiefly in Garda 
and Banni to the north of Bhuj* They are all Muaalmsns, converts 
from the great tribe of Jats or Jats, who form the bulk of the low 
class population in the Panjsb and Sind. They would seem to have 
come to Cntch from Sind probably with or after the Saramas (1300). 
But of their aiTival nothing certain has been traced* Cattle-dealers 
by trade, most of the Jats have no fixed abodes and keep moving in 
search of forage. The men are tall and stout, with regular features, 
fair completion, high noses, thin lips, rounded cheeks, lank black 
hair, and thick full beards, worn sometimes long, sometimes short. 
Tlie women are stout and handsome. Their home tongue is Cutchi, 
much mixed with Sindi, on account of their frequent dealings with 
the Sarais of Sind. Besides cattle-dealing, a few are traders, 
husbandmen, and servants. As a class they are well-to-do, not 
scrimped for food or clothes, and able to save. In religion they are 
Sunnis with a separate spiritual head, jnr. They also pay reverence to 
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I to let him go without a razLKom of Rsi 50,000, and Mr. Petit died a prison er. In 1686, 

I s small Sao^&maii ship with eight guns, muimed b^ a fuhoiui crew of 300 men, cruis- 

[ log between Surat and Bombay, attacked the English mat^of-war PhtT^nix of forty- two 

■ guns. Finding their mistake they tried to get away. Pursued by the boats, and 

scorning quarter, their ship had to be sunk, and only seventy of them were saved. 

About 1690, Captain Edward Say was,* near Bombay, overtaken by two Sanganian 

' boats, ooe witn 150 men and ten guns, the other with four guas and fifty men. 

Coming up with Say's ship, about seventy or eighty men, armed with swords and 

I targets, serambled on board. Say's crew, who were all Arabs, leapt into the sea, 

leaving the captain and two servants to their fate. Rushing at the captain, the 

pirates nearly cut off his handa, and overpowering him, stripped him naked. Then 

as there wan no resistance they used him well, looked after hia wounds, and refreshed 

him with opium and water. They then made for Aramra in Kdthi&w4n Landing 

there, they brought the captain before their queen. She asked which of her men had 

I taken the treasure. 8ay refused to tell, and was kept prisoner for a few days. Then, 

[ swearing on an image of the Virgin lately robbed out of a Portuguese ship, that he 

did not know how they had ahared the spoil, he was let go. (Ovington*s Voyage, 

I 438-446, 163). In 1717* two aquadrons of four large and four small vessels with about 

^ 3000 men, waylaid the English ship Morning Star on her way to Surat with a rich 

I cargo. Their largest ship, a vessel of 500 tons, opened the engagement, but was 

i compelled to sheer oflF. Next day they boarded the English vessel from five points 

land fighting desperately were not shaken off without a loss to the English of seven 

Imen killed and seven wounded (Low's Indian Navy, I. 101), In 1797, Lieutenant 

r Hayes, while croastng the entrance of the gulf of Cutch, was attacked by four 

[ Sanganiui ships, each more than double the size of, and carrying twice as many men 

las, his vessel. After a fierce attack lasting for three hours they were driven off. (Low's 

pindian Nav\% L 202-3). 

1 Asiai. Ann. Reg. (1S03). IS3. Indian Eeg. (1800) Chronicle, 3. 
• Low*s Indian P^vy, I. 280. Tod's Western India, 433-443. In Todls opinion the 
ame Sanganian did not come from the leading tribe of pirates, but from their pnctico 
Df lying at the mouths of rivers, nangam. Ditto, 442. 
B 236-1 3 
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the toinb of a. Jut woinaiij Mata Bhamblii, about seven miles west of 
Bhuj, where, at a fair held every year, they meet to ]iay vowa made on 
behalf of their children. This tomb is respected by other Sunnia. 
The ashes of the incense burnt at the shrine, if eaten and applied to 
the wound, are said to cure hydrophobia* In marriage and other 
respected they form a distinct community and settle their own disputes. 
They keep to moat of their forefathers^ customs eatiug more milk, 
curdsj and clarified butter, than grain. They wear two sheetSj ckddara^ 
one on the upper and the other on the lower part of the body, and 
on their heads they tie a scarf, fdlla. To avoid the expense of 
washing, the sheets and scarf are coloured a dark yellow. Unlike 
the other women of Cutch, Jat women wear a gown, ghdghru, and a 
liead scarf, odnL They never wear bodices. They have also a pecubar M 
ornament, a thick Hat silver necklace called huns. Except a little B 
of the Kuran and some other reb'gious books they teach their 
children nothing, and are in no way a pushing or a rising class, 

Mia'ka's, numbering 3000 souls, are spread over the whole 

province. They are said to be formed of Musalmau families 

converted from different castes from Sind, Hdlar, and Kathiawdr. Of 

late years they are said to have received recruits from several of the 

warlike classes of Cutch Hindus, More active and hardworlring 

than other MaHalmans, they are tall and strong, rather ruddy, with 

regular features, round cheeks, and thick curling beards. Their 

home tongue is Cutchi. They are dirty in their habits, hardworking, i 

hot-tempered, and though less so than formerly, unruly. Soldiers, fl 

sailors, and husbandmen, many of them are still highway robbers.™ 

Without thrift, and with little credit, most of them are poor and 

in debt, Sunnis in faith they have a special spiritual guide, pii\ 

honouring at the same time different Sunni viauhns. They generally 

marry among themselves. Except that they bury their dead, their 

customs are Hindu mther than Muaalman. The men wear tight 



I 



and short clothes a%d the women, who have no character for« 
chastity or modesty, instead of a gown, ghaghrn, wear ooly a waist-™ 
cloth, permt or dhehado. Formerly the terror of the country, they 
have of late years settled to a much quieter and more orderly life, 
though they still show no signs of trying to improve their position, 
or any wish to have their children taught. 

Bohoba's of the Dandi sect, numbering 1947 souls, are found 
chiefly in Bhuj, Mdudvi, and Anjar, They are said to have come 
from Gujarat and Kathiawdr about 300 years ago. Of medium 
height, lean, and wheat coloured, with very little hair on their faces, 
they differ much from other Cutch MusalmanSt Their language is 
Gujarati with the same peculiarities as among the Surat Daudi 
Bohoras. Neat, tidy, and hardworking, the Bohoras are sober, 
skilful, quiet, and orderly. Except a few who hold land tilled by 
others, all are traders chiefly occupied in making and selling alum, 
saltpetre, and soap, in weaving, and in dealing in iron, timber, oil, 
dyes, aud ink. Shiiis of the sect of Mustali-Ismailis they are followers 
of the Mulla of Surat t^ whom, besides one-fifth of their income, 
khnms, they make fixed yeai*ly payments. Regarding marriage and 
other ceremonies they form a distinct community. Small caste 
squabbles are settled by persons specially appointed by the 
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who biniaoU decides any seriouB disputes. They dress like Gujardt 
Daiidi Bohords, in white, rather high and well-folded turbana, 
waistcoats, and coats, julddi, loose trousers, twnijndns, and^ over their 
Bhnulders, shawls instead of cotton shoulder cloths. Their women 
do not wear the ivory bracelets or the red scarf, odni, common in 
Cuteh, nor do they use the veil cloak, burka, common in Gujarat. The 
* Bohoras wear the beard long and the moustache close cut* They 
mix much with Suanis and at least outwardly differ little from them 
in their customs, 

Bhada'la's, numbering 1000 souls, are chiefly found in Mandvi, 
I Their tribe is made up of families of several castes who seem at 
different times to have come from Sind, Halar, and Gujardt. 
According to tradition some were Mosalraans before they came and 
'others were converted after their arrival in Catch, They aro strong 
and dark, much like other Sunni Masalmins in feature. Their homo 
tongue is a somewhat peculiar form of Cufcchi.^ They live in houses 
biiilt of uuburnt brick, very neatly covered by their women with 
white clay. They are almost all sailors most of them engaged in tho 
coasting trade, but many of them ready for a voyage to Aden and 
Zanzibar, and some of them captains of great skiU and courage, 
acquainted with tho use of the compass and quadrant. Some are also 
fishermen. Their women sell fish and make coir ropes and palm-fans. 
They are in middling cx^ndition, well fed, and well clothed, but 
rather pressed to meet their special expenses. Sunnia in faith 
they are religious and pay epectal reverence to Pir Murad Shah 
their spiritual guide, to whom, on the return fipom a voyage, every 
crew makes certain payments. Vows to the water angel, daryapir, 
are also common. Marrying only among themselves thoy form a 
distinct community whose disputes are settled by a committee chosen 
by the caste. Though some of their women still wear the Hindu 
dress they are said of late years to keep much more carefully to 
Musalmdn customs, those belonging to wellAo-do families never 
I'sppearmg in public, lliey do not teach their children or enter on 
any fresh pursuits, and on the whole are eaid to bo felling off in 
numbers and condition.^ 

Sitmba's, numbering 500 souls, are found chiefly in Bhuj and 
f Mdndvi. They are the descendants of the Hindu tribe who ruled in 

Bind fromlO;32 to 1351.^ According to their own story, their ancestors 

fled into Cutch, at the close of the thirteenth century, to escape from the 
I arms of Ala-ud-din Khilji, On settling in Cutch they are said to have 

remained Hindus, till their headman and 1500 followers, crossing 
I the Ran to the east of Lakhpat, fell short of wat^r, and were suffering 

the pangs of extreme thirst when the Mu sal man saint Baha-ud-din 
I appeared and quenched their thirst from a single water -pot. On his 
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' Tlie principal pecuharitieR are the uae of the word ve, for pan, bat ; bhalo, for 
[ Aa, yes. For Me roll/ khMhl^ I ate breihd, they would say, il'u mdni hwift in the 
muculine^ and oj kkaflhis in the ftimtnino. 

^ Wiiih their head -quarters at Aramra in west Kithii!kwd.r the BhadAlda wore, with 
[the Vij^hi'ts aud Sanghjira, among the most dangerous pirates in weetcm lutlia. 

^ Like many 8in4 Musalmiins they cUim dosceDt from the Arab tribe of Ruraish. 
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returo to Vadsfira, tie J&m and all his clan became Muealm^s. Hia 
tomb, where a yearly fair is held, is etill to be seen at Vads6ra. 
Dirty, hardworking, honest, and well-behaved, they are soldiers, 
sailors, grass and wood cutters, and cultivators. Their state is 
middling, not scrimped for food, but poorly clad and on special 
occasions forced to borrow. Snnnis in faith they are not religions* 
They have a spiritual guide, pir, whose ancestor is said to have 
come with them from Siod. Marr3riog generally among themselves, 
but occasionally giving their daughters to 8yeds, they form a 
distinct community settling disputes at mass meetings. In their 
dress and customs they do not differ from other Musalmans. They 
do not teac^h their children and are in no way a pushing or rising 
class. 

Kers/ numbering only a few families scattered over the proviDoe^ 
are said to have bcon Rajputs, the descendants of Manai who, about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, came from Nagar Samai 
in Sind, and settled at Patghad, now Artdo, governed at fii'st by 
Manai's uncle and afterwards by Manai himself. Manai, who had 
a strong leaning to the Musalm^n faith, is said t<.i have been 
converted, along with many Rajputs of different clans. The 
Kers speak a mixed Cntcbi and Sindi dialect. Generally neat 
and clean, they are idle, honest, thrifty, hot-tempered, hospitable, 
and well-behaved. Cultivators and cattle-breeders, they are 
well-to-do, having enough for food and clothes, and able to save, 
Although with good credit they seldom borrow. None are in debt 
or beg. Sunnis by faith they are religious and honour maulviff* 
They give their daughters in marriage to the descendants of pir 
Baha-udwdin a Musalman saint. Their chiefs, iilais, occasionally 
marry Jadejas' daughters. Caste disputes are settled by their J4m. 
They circumcise their sons but give their children Hindu names* 
At their betrothals, nmrriages, and deaths, they have many Hindu 
rites, and their women always dress like Rajputs. Their numbers 
are said to be falling off. 

Pa'esis, 40 strong, found in Bhuj, came to Cutch with the British 
(1816) and settled at Anjfir then under British management, where 
there still is a house known as the Parsi vdda* Three of the Parsis^ 
including the R4o^s physician, are stat^ servants, one belongs to the 
Agency, and the rest are merchants. Except one or two well-to^do 
families the state of the Cutch Parsis is middling. 

Christians, 13 strong, found in Bhuj, are for the most part 
British officers. One is the head master of the arts school, and one, 
a German^ is a contractor. 

In the province of Cutch there is one village or town to about every 
six square miles, each village containing on an average 475 inhabitants 
and about 163 houses. With the exception of the people of six towns, 
numbering 91,085 souls or 18"69 per cent of the entire inhabitants, 
the population of Cutch, according to the 1872 census returns, 
lived in 1019 villages, with an average of 388 souls to each village. 
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' Kfr, m the sense of sin ners, was appliec? to tlie fTescen<laiits *>f ManAi when they , 
tocjk tho larnl that hnd bctii wi «i»art to aton*' fnr the murder of ManAi> uncle* 
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^^^Cutcb villages are, as a rule, small and fetioeafbjt thom hedges with 
^^^hue or two openings facing the east. The gat^* 2Aaj^& of thorns and 
moving on wooden hinges, are during harvest tim0*clfs^-*at night. 
8ome villages have high round watch* towers^ hothdff, 'goffl^nCHj' out 
of repair.^ Outside the gate is a Hanuniaiij a large shapeless* stofle, ^ 
a Mah4dev*8, and sometimes a Shitladevi*s, temple, and a pt>n4v 
generally dry in the hot season, except a hole dug in its bed. To medt**.' 
the cost of repairs, some ponds and wells have lands and Acacia 
arabica,6dfcw/, groves attached. At the entrance gate are the houses 
of the Meghval, the Kathodia, the Pinjara, the Knmbhar, and other 
low caste non*cultivating classes. Then follow, in the case of large 
villages, the houses of the barber, the tailor, the carpenter, the black* 
smith, and the cultivators. In the centre are the houses of the village 
shopkeeper, the Brahman, the devotee, atU or gorji in Jain villages, 
a temple generally dedicated to R^m or Krishna, and sometimes a 
Musalman mosque. The houses, built of stone and mud, have, except 
in the Kora sub-division and in Pachham and a few other places on 
the Ran, tiled roofs. Near the gate is a large fuld, vada^ for sheep 
[ ppud goats, of which every village has one or two flocks. Fodder 
tod ctvttle are kept in separate enclosures, where a member of the 
family usually sleeps* 

There was, in 1872, a total of 167,378 houses, or, on an 
average, 25*75 houses to the square mile. Of the total number, 
37,785 houses lodging 99,790 persons or 20*47 per cent of the entii-e 
population, at the rate of 2*64 souls to each house, were buildings 
with walla of fire*baked bricks and roofs of tile. The remaining 
129,59ii houses, accommodating 387,515 persons or 79*52 per cent 
with a |x>pulation per house of 2'99 souls, included all buildings 
covered with thatch or leav^ or whose outer walls were of mud or 
Bun-dried brick. 

The chief village officers paid by the state or tho people, are the 
headman, patel, the accountant, taldtij the messenger, havdlddr and 
pant i/a, the vmH^men.vasvdydsjthe tracker, pagi, the guard, ya^wi^i* 
or kdtkodidiit^ the strolling players, hhavdyds, tho revenue officers, 
^dhruff, and the headman's assistant, chaudhri. Most headmen enjoy 
land paying only a quit-rent, and, though not hereditary, tho office 
'Is often handed down from father to son On festive occasions, the 
headman holds apiece ol honour amongst the villagers and is with his 
family asked by them to dinner parties, or presented with uncooked 
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' In 1821 every village was fortifiefl Rome of them presenting most formidable and 
almoHt in«unnonntflble oDBtaclea t»> troops unprovided with gims. They are dcaerili^Ml 
as all built of Ktone except those at Lftkhpat ami M^ndvt, Buiiare or oblong, with 
four, iiix» or eight towera, generally well Iniilt, but none snrronnded by flitches. They 
were snpplied with water gun era! ly from wells. The Rniif/s forts were garrisoned by 
Arabft and the chiefs fort* by their subjocta. The space was generally filled with 
tiled houses inhabited by JMej^. They were furnished ^i^^th gnns of small calibre, 
with biwl carriages, and in poor repair. Sir A. Burnes' MS, 1828, Tho 18l9eaith« 
quake throw down almost every fortification in Cntch. In 1828 there was scai^elj m 
tenable fort in the province. Ham. Des. of Hindustan, 1. nS7. 

^ The K,ithw!i»JJt literally wood cutters from kath the (Hitchi for fuel, have na 
crmnei:tion with the Kitbodi;^^ or Kiithkaritt, Terra japontca or kdth makers of south 
Gnjarit and the Konkaa. 
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rations. Either. Bhi5tilSa,*Lotana8, Vanias, KhojaSj or Memans by 
caste^ the ialdti^^^ri SaYmei-s of the petty dues that are levied in every 
village. Tb^j f oflietinies, but not more than other educated villagers, 
help ^Ij^*;1ie&dman to prepare the village accounts, Guarda^ 
Arf^dWarijTiave only lately begun to be paid in cash. In proprietary 
. **\'lS«V(Jiffta, villages they are still paid in grain, and in some places during 
C,\'C/feirve8t time they get bread ivom the cultivators in turn. MusalKiai 
/* ' or low class Hindu messengers, pantyds, are found in every village, and 
are paid by the villagers in grain worth about 10^. (Rs. 5) a month. 
They serve as messengers and see to the wants of official travellers. 
Craftsmen, vasvdyds^ literally settlers, including barbers, carpenters, 
potters, and others, are paid in grain or imcrushed corn heads fur 
ordinary, and in cash for special work. In some old villages they 
enjoy rent-free lands. Trackers, pagis, employed only in large 
villages, are more under the orders of the village landlord than of 
the villagers. Generally paid in grain and sometimes in cash, their 
income amounts to about 16^. (Rs. 8) a month. They are not bound 
to make good to the villagers their losses by theft, but when a 
* theft has been traced to a village its Kolis and Kathodi^ as the least 
trustworthy classes are held responsible. In girdma villages, except 
when the person whoso property has been stolen is his tenant, 
the proprietor makes up the loss. Guards, pet^ii^i^, found in some 
villages especially in V^gad enjoy rent-free lands. KdtJwdias, 
always carrying arms, trace robberies, and in return are allowed some 
abatement in ordinary village payments and land tax. Bkavdyd»^ 
strolling players, come from Gujarat in the dry reason and receive 
some customary payments fi^om the cultivators, Dhriis, said to take 
their names fn^m the polar star, are stationary revenue officers, with 
the charge of from three to four villages. The headman's assistant, 
ehaiidhri, gets no pay, but is occasionally asked to dinner by the 
villagei*s. The common village fund is ensiled the gate, jh/impa, 
fund. Except Kathodias all villagers contribute to it, cultivators 
paying t^vice as much as the rest. Charities, public institutions, 
except those of the Jains and Mnsalmans, and expenses connected 
with the visits of official travellers are paid from this fimd. Besides 
on death and mamage occasions the villagers meet twice a year, on 
Gokal A*lhani in the village temple, and on nt^w year*s day at the 
house of the biggest man, who, if tho propriet<jr, girdida, or the state 
agent, 7ru?hiti, gets presents of cocoanuts from the villagers. At 
funemls, except in the case of the lower castes, a man from each 
family goes with the party to the burning ground. At marriages j 
the villagers meet in the marriage hall, 7ndndvo^ and get presents] 
of dates. 
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From tho uncertainty of the rainfall and from the pushing, 
vigorous character of tho people, there is much more migration in 
Cutch than in most parts of tho Bombay Presidency, The higher 
class of traders, among Hindus, Bhatias, Osval Vanias, and Lohanas, 
and among Musalmans, Khojaa, Momans, and Bohoras, arc always 
ready to leave their homes in search of oniployment. Many of 
thom have {wrraanoutly settled in Bombay. And among the ytning 
men, a very large number, both of Hindus and Musalmans, leaving 
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their families iu Cutcli go to pash tbeir fortunes not only in H<»mbay 
and other parts of ludiaj but in i*ersia, Arabia, Africa, and China. 
Many of them amass considerable fortunes and return to spend 
their gains in jewelry, fea.'its, bouse and temple buildiui^, and the 
purchai^e of land. Besides traders a few high class Hindus leave 
Cutch in search of employment as clerks or in Government service. 
Like the traders, many of the leading artisans, masons, blacksmiths^ 
coppersmiths, and weavers find work out of Cutch, and in years 
of scarcity large numbers of the poor are often for the time forced 
to leave their homes and seek a living either in Gujarat or in SindJ 
Of the classes who in ordinary seasons move about the province, the 
chief are, of artisans, carpenters, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, masons, 
and weavers who with little capital go from town to town offering their 
eervices or selling their wares ; of carriers, Ahirs, with their bullock- 
carts, Charans, Lohinis, and Memans with their pack bullocks, 
potters with their asses, and Sindis with their camels; and of the 
lower classes, shepherds, Ods or wandering diggers, cotton cleaners, 
and labourers, especially field labourers in harvest time. Of 
immigrants, polishers, blacksmiths known as GaddMs, and Ods, 
oome from Marwar and return within the year ; and in the cold and 
hot seasons traders from Cabul and coppersmiths from K^thi^w^r 
come and sell their fruit and brass vessels, and return before the 
rains set in. 
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« According to the rGtums in 1862, 25,000 left ; in 1863, 35,000 ; in 1864, 23,000 j 
in 1865, 23JdO ; in 1866, 18,600 ; in 1867, 20,267 ; in 1868,20,000 ; iu 1870, 15,000 ; 
»ad in 1875, 50,000. 
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The Ciitcli arable area is estimated at about 1^450,000 acres, of 
which about 600,000 belong to tlie Rfo and 850,000 to smaller 
chiefs and landlords. As most of the soil is sandy and easily tilled, 
holdings are large averaging about thii'ty-five acres. The dry crops 
ate generally sown in July, A'shiidj and harvested at the beginning 
of October, A'so. About the time of the early harvest, cold weather 
crops are sown, all of them in watered garden lands. Watered 
hot-weather crops, sown in March, Chaifra^ and reaped in June, 
Jethf are liable to seller fi'om an early rainfall* 

The ordinary field tools are : the plough, hal ; the weeding plough 
or hoe/ kalia or rdrnp ; the seed drill, dantal ; the weeder, vikhedo 
or dhvndiu ; the hoe, kotldli ; the scythe, iaiardn ; the hand hoe, 
hliarpi; the rake, dankili; the scraping hoe, pa ado ; the leather 
water bag and lift, kos^ ; and for harvest work, a high stool; a 
leather-covered cane or iron winnowing fan, svpdu ; and a leather or 
leather-covered bamboo basket. Though its value is best understood 
in garden-land villages manure is ca-refully preserved throughout 
the country. In the dry weather, sheep and cattle are fed and 
stalled in the fields, and litter is laid abont them and aftenvards 
stored. House and yard sweepings are in most places carefully 
gathered. In the hot weather they are spread on the land, and the 
field ploughed or worked with the hand hoe, koddli. Less commonly, 
the Boil is first loosened and then manured, an acre of watered land 
getting on an average from 80 to 40 cart-loads (11 to 15 tons) of 
manure. Bird dnng, gathered from the floors of i^uined buildings 
and from under trees where birds roost, is much used in growing 
melons, and rotten fish and castor-seed cakes ai^e sometimes dug in 
round mango-tree roots. Bones and lime can be had in plenty, but 
nntil lately they were never utilized. Except that salt-earth is 
sometimes mixed with water to ripen irrigated crops and to improve 
clayey lands, salt is never used as a fertilizer. Salt lands are 
often improved by filling them with fine dust or blown sand, and 
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■ Materia]! for great part of this chapter hure been supplied by Mr. VmijalcriT 
NirAyanNiib DiwkD. 

' Tiie chief parts of the water- lift aro^ beaid^ the leather bag, kon, two on tanned 
leather ropes, a larger^ varat^ and a amaller, ixiratdt ; two uprights supporting a 
wheel one foot nine inches in dianneter aiid with a one foot long iron or wood axle, 
and close to the groond a wheel two feet two inches kiug and about six inches in 
diameter on which the smaller rope works. 
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gardeiiB, vadit, by tlirowing into them road scrapings and pond silt. 
In no part of tlie province ia the land burnt before it iasown. And 
except in one or two places as at Jdtavada in Prantha!^ lands are 
seldom flooded that they may be enriched by the silt. In the 
alluvial coast tracts, binthi, that it may be thoroughly turned, the 
soil is often dug instead of ploughed. 

After spreading his field with manure the husbandman ploughs 
it once or twice. The plough, dmwn by one pair of bullocks, does 
not go more than three inches deep, A akillod cultivator rakes off 
rootSj weeds, and dry sticks, and levels the ground. A less careful 
worker uses only the hoe, kah'a, or in poor lands, fit only for 
pulse, does nothing till the rain falls. After the first rainfall 
(June - July) millet, hdjrij is sown, the seed being mostly covered 
by the harrow. After tho millet ia in, comes the sowing of 
cotton and of guvdr and korad, two kinds of early pulse. When 
millet, bfijri, and pulse, guvdr and korad, are about a foot high the 
space between the rows is loosened by a weeder, vikkado. Millet is 
sometimes weeded by the hoe, both before and after the loosening, 
and is occasionally more than once loosened with the weeder, but for 
pulse one loosening is thought enough- lATien cotton plants are 
about a foot high, the earth about them is loosened by the weeder, 
hoed and weeded a second time, and after the second weeding, to 
wither the surface roots and drive down tho main roots the best 
husbandmen again plough and level tho field. Id garden lands, vdd.19, 
millet, bdjri, is chiefly grown. Cotton and Indian millet, jnvdr^ are 
seldom raised as garden crops. If tho rainfall is timely, millet 
wants no water in the beginning of the season. But if there are 
no signs of rain before the end of June, Jeth^ the field is ploughed 
and levelled, divided into beds, ktjdrd^^ and the seed sown and 
watered. When the plants are about a foot high^ the soil is twice 
weeded by the hand hoe, kharpL 

Tho harvest operations are : for cotton three pickings about the 
end of February at intervals of ten or fifteen days ; for millet about 
the beginning of October, first the cutting of the heads and 
IHfterwards of the stalks ; for Indian millet, also early in October, 
either the catting of the heads and afterwards the rooting up of 
the stalks or the cutting of heads and stalks together about a foot 
from the ground ; for early pulse, mag and guvdr^ in October, the 
dose cutting over by a shovel, and for korad^ almost at the same 
time, the digging out by the hoe, kharpi. 

The chief products are : of early, kharif, crops, millet, pulse, and 
cotton, and of late, rahi, crops, wheat, barley, gram, and rapeseed. 
Rice is not grown. Common millet, hajri^ Penicillaria spicata, one 
of the staple crops, is of two kinds, a small, hkithro, and a largo, 
mahudo. Large millet sown in middling soils grows best when 
the land is slightly salt. Millet wants water and flourishes best as 
a garden ci*op. It is generally grown by itself. But in AMnsa 
and Vagad it is sown with mmj^ and korad. In Abdiisa each crop 
is reaped as it ripens, and in Vagad all three are cut together and 
separated after cleaning. In a mixed field, according to tho quality 
B 236—14 
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of the soil, from two-thirds to three-fourths of the whole crop 
millet. The yield of niillet varies from sixty-fohl in middling soil, 
to 250 fold in watered land. Indian millet, jumr, i^ i 

vul^re, is chiefly grown in clayey soils. It is rarely water I 

is for the most part sown by itself. There are five chief »o: 
juvdr and puchAr, sown in June or July soon after millet az) 
cotton ; gunddli sown before the settmg in of the cold weather o 
about the end of August (Shrdvafi) ; chastio sown about the en 
of February and growTi by irrigation ; and raiad sown in July an< 
August with other grain as a dry crop, or in the hot season as 
■watered crop. The average yield of juvdr is about sixty-fold, i 
Wteat, ghaUf Triticum aestivum, is chiefly irrigated. UnwateredM 
wheat is grown only in parts of Vagad liable to flooding. Somen 
soils in the coast alluvial lands, kdnthi, are suitiid to the growth 
of wheat, but they are of small area^ and by the beginning of the 
cold weather the land is generally too dry for sowing wheat, j 
Wheat is generally reaped in February {Mdha) . The average produca™ 
of imgated wheat is about fifteen-fold rising to thirty-fold in very« 
good seasons. Barley, jav, Hordeuxu hexastichon^ though less tkan 
wheat, is grown by irrigation. The climate, sod, and water seemj 
suited to it. Like wheat it is reaped in January (l/<i/ia)J| 
Sometimes, lest either crop should fail, a field is sown half witl 
barley and half with wheat, Ndtjli, Eleusine coi-ocana, and banfip^ 
Panicum spicatum, both cold weather crops, are grown only in small 
quantities and never without watering. They are found in the, 
Bouth alluvial plain, kdnthi, and in the plain, mdk, north-west 
Chuj about Dhinodhar. 

K&rad^ Phaseolus aconitifolius, an early crop, is in the most sandj 
parts grown from year to year in nearly the same fields. It is foi 
the most part sown by itself, but is sometimes mixed with ff^ivdrm 
Guvdr, Cyamopsis psoralioides, an early^ kharif, crop is largely 
grown in sandy loam, sometimes by itnelf, sometimes mixed wdtl 
korad. A crop of gurar is thought to do good to the soil. Ma^g 
Phaseolus radiatus, like ffuvdr, an early crop, is grown in sandj 
Ifiam. It is sown with millet and sometimes with the variety of 
Indian millet known as puchdr. In Cutch, gram, Cicer arietinum^ 
a culd weather crop, is very little grown. Adad, Phaseolus mungo^J 
and chminaj Panicum railiaceum, are sometimes grown in the col di 
weather in fields that have already yielded an early crop^ 

Castor-oil seed, erandia^ Ricinua communis, an early crop, la 
generally sown in the same field as cotton. In parts of Al 
and Vagad it is in a very few cases sown by itself, Wten aov 
together the proportion of castor seed to cotton seed varies froi 
one-tenth to one-fifteenth. Two kinds of gingelly seed, tal, white 
and black, Sesamum indicum and Verbesina sativa, are grown iai 
the rainy season, Sesamum is sown by itself chiefly in V^gad and 
parts of Abdasa ; in other places it is sown with cotton or millet* 
Rapeseed, sarsavy Brassica napus, is grown as a cold weather cropj 
in watered lands, sometimes by itself and sometimes with wheat. 

Cotton, ru, Gossypium herbaceum, sown in clayey soils ^ is growr 
chiefly in Vagad, Kiinthi, and eastern Abdasa. It is of the yearlj 
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variety called aroda, and like Dholera cotton is picked in its 
capsule. It is almost all grown as a dry crop and generally with 
castor seed^ though of lat€ years in some places the practice has 
been started of growing it by itself. It is picked twice or sometimes 
thrice about the end of February. The average outturn of clean 
cotton for the whole province uiay be estimated at from fifty to 
eighty pounds an acre. 

Sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum offieinarum^ is grown only in small 
quantities, chiefly in central Cutch in the country cultivated 
by the Momna Kanbis^ and about Anjar and Mundra. Tobacco, 
vajjar or bajjar, Nicotiana tabacum^ is grown only in small 
quantities. Among vegetables, carrots, gtijcir, Daucus carota, 
i*ank first, Cutch being famous for its carrots used for fodder and 
pickling. Chillies, marchi^ Capsicum annuunij is asmaU, and onions, 
kanda, Allium cepa, and garlic,. /a^^aw. Allium sativum, a large, crop 
sometimes exported to BtTnbay, Of fruits the mango, dmba, 
Mangifera indica, and guava, jdmphnl, Psidium pycifeitum, are by 
the help of v^'ater largely grown. The date palm, kkdrek% Phoenix 
sylvestris, is cultivated in some parts of the sandy water-bearing 
yellowish-brown soil. Inferior to those from Arabia, Persia, and 
Sind, the Cutch date is better than any other grown in western^ 
Iiidia. It is eaten as it ripens without di-ying or storing. The 
cocoannt, ndriel, Cocos nucifera ; grape, daraJch, Vitis vinifera j 
pomegranate, dddhavi, Punica gi^anatum ; lemon, Umhu, Citrua 
bergamia ; vapi>a or kdth chihda, Carica papaya; and plantain, kela, 
Musa paradisiaca, are cultivated in small quantities. Melons o£ 
various kinds grow in profusion at all seasons. The best varietiea^ 
the grape and musk melons, are raised in river beds ripening in 
April, May, and June. The fruit of the pilu, Salvadora persica, 
about the size of a currant and yellowish or dark red, is pleasant^ 
but sticky and so harsh as to blister the mouth. 

Of cultivating classes the chief in order of number are Osvfil 
Vanias, Rajputs or Girasi^s, including Jadejas and V^helas ; Ahirs ; 
Momna Kanbis; Leva Kanbis; Bhansilis; Kurabhars; Suthars ,- 
and Bh^vsara. Of these, Vanifa, Girasia Rajputs, Levas, and 
Karadia Rajputs are the most prosperous. In intelligence Vanias 
hold the fii-^t place, but in industry they rank below Leva Kanbis. 
Girasia Rajputs are a well mannered class, some of them men of 
capital. In some respects, Ahirs and Karadia Rajputs rank next 
to Girlsias. But though stupid, Momna Kanbis are better cultivators* 
Bhansalis, Kumbh£rs, Suthars, and Bhavsars are indifferent 
husbandmen, the Kumbhdrs adding to tlie profits of their fields by 
occasionally acting as pottei*8> bricklayers, and day-labourers. In 
Vagad, besides the above classes, Mdlis, Brahman s; Dheds, Khav^s 
also called Golds the descendants of Rajputs by slave girls, and 
others cultivate* On tha whole the cultivators of Cutch are not 
generally in debt. 

As the Cutch water-supply depends almost wholly on the rainfall, 
and as the rainfall is most uncertain, droughts are common. The 
saying is that a famine comes once every ten years. Blights are 
mre, but much chunage \b often done by locusts, and sometimes a 
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little by frost. Of tliG early famines very little is known. Ii 
Cutch passed through a time of much distresis. The well-to-do 
were ruined, and ovon largo landlords, Jdghinhirs, were forced toj 
seek help from the Riio, During the latter half of the eigbtcsetitl 
century there were seven famine years, 1746, 1757, 1766, 1774,1 
1782, 1784, and 1791. The 1746 famine was severe. To relievo 
the poor the Rao had large quantities of food cooked ne^ar the Bic 
or grain market gate at Bhnj, and allowed all whocAme to eat whfl 
they liked, and take home enough for one other person. 
building erected on the cooking spot is still called Tola Vdl 
VarandL In 1791 the rains failed and the country swarmed with^ 
black ants which were eaten in large quantities by the cattle. 
During the present century there have been many bad years. In 
1803 a scarcity caused by locusts was in the next season followed 
by a failure of rain. Jamddar Fateh Muhammad, then at the head 
of the state, opened shops in Bhuj and sold grain at aboat 
twenty-six pounds the rupee (4 pat Is the lum). Large nnmbers 
migrated to Sind and returned after rain fell. Nine years later 
(1813) came the fiercest and most destructive famine on record. 
Destitute and unruly bands passing to Sind plundered the villages, 
and grain was sold only iu well guarded stores. Prices once rose to 
ten pounds the rupee (1 J pdtis the kori). To relieve the distress^ 
work was offered on the Desalsar lake at BhuJ, on a daily wage oi 
four-fifths of a pound (1 p^^rft) of gi-ain. Well guarded grain 8ho|l 
were also opened in Bhuj, Mdndvi, Mundra, and An jar, and pri^ 
chainty helped by giving daily doles of food. The distress, increased] 
by bauds of destitute wanderers on their way to Sind, was most severe. 
Many sold their children for food. A cat or dog was a delicacy and" 
even human fiesh was eaten. In 1815, still known BJBiiJideriu op the 
rat year, a promising early harvest was destroyed by rats, whicl 
swarming over the fields carried off the ears ot corn and stored them 
in their holes. In 1820 heavy rain rotted the grain and Indian 
millet and wheat were frost-bitten, grain prices rising to about 
thirty-nine pounds the rupee (G pdth the korl). In 1825 the 
failure of rain caused great scarcity. To relieve the distress a large 
number of wells were dug, the Hamirsar lake was deepened, thai 
workers receiving a daily wage of four-tifths of a pound (J pdti) of 1 
grain, and food was distributed both by the state and by private 
persons. In 1826 rats again appeared, but did less damage than 
in 1815. In 1834 the promise of a good harvest was destroyed by 
locusts, who ate every gi'oen tiling, crops, gra.s8, and tree leaves. 
One flight swept through Bhuj filling some of the houses so thickly 
as to pot a stop to all cooking. Grain rose to twenty-six potmds the 
rupee (4 pdHs the kori), 1839, 1841, and 1842 were years of want. 
R4o Desalji employed the destitute in building several palaces and in 
working at the Hamirsar and Desalsar lakes. Between two and three 
thousand workers were employed, the daily wages being at the rate 
of 1| pounds (1 pdti) of grain for a man and four-fifths of a pound 
(4 pati] for a hoy, 1846, 1849, and 1858 were yeai*sof short rainfall 
and failure of crops, with grain at from twenty six to thirty-nine 
pounds the rupee (4 to 6 pdfiH the hyrf). In 1861 anahnost complete 
failure of rain caused much distress. Work was offered on the 
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Desalsar and Hamirsar lakes, the labourers being paid a daily wage Chapter IV. 

of If pounds (I pdti) for a man and f of a pound (^ pdti) for a boy. Agricnltoie. 

Grain duties were remitted and at state stores grain was sold at from 

thirty-three to thirty-nine pounds the rupee (5 to 6 pdtis the kori). 

Between 1862 and 1877 came a succession of unfavourable seasons. 

In 1868 the state opened a store, pedhi, and sold grain at the rate 

of twenty-six pounds the rupee (4 pdtis the kori). In 1869 the 

promise of a good harvest was destroyed by locusts, and in the two 

following years the rain was scanty and the crops bad. The 1872 

crops were damaged by locusts, and from scanty and unseasonable 

rain those of the next three years were so poor that many people 

were forced to leave Cutch. In 1877 the rain, though abundant, 

was unseasonable, the early crops &iled and the scarcity pressed 

hard on the poorer classes. A kind of lark, banda, did much 

damage scraping the seed out of the fields. To relieve the distress 

half the grain import dues were remitted, wells were dug and works 

opened, chiefly the Tuna-Anjdr and M&ndvi-Bhuj roads. Local 

subscriptions were collected ; some rich merchants sold grain at low 

prices; and supplies were forwarded for distribution by Cutch 

residents in Bombay. 
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Except the fortnnes made by traders settled in foreign parts, 
there is not much saving in Cntch, Townsmen spend their surplus 
income in making omaments^ house building, trading, and money 
lending* Villagers invest their savings in lending money or grain. 

Men of capital are, among Hindus chiefly Brahmans, Vanias, 
Bhati^s, Lohan^s, and Goaais^ and among Musalmtos, Khojas, 
Memansj and Bohoras. They number about 500, of whom about 
400 have an estimated capital varying from £3000 to £5000 
(Rs. 30,000 - 50,000) ; about eighty-five from £5000 to £30,000 
(Rs. 50,000 - 3,00,000); and about fifteen of more than £30,000 
(Rs. 3,00,000), The Cutch banker keeps five books : (1 ) the journal^ 
citTO, bringing together for each day from the cash book, rojmel, 
from the bill register, hnmUni nodhj and from other expansions, all 
transactions both cash and adjuatments ; (2) the ledger, khdtnvahi, 
containing an abstract of all entries made in the dvTo arranged in the 
order of their dates under the names of the persons to whom they 
refer ; (3) Rokadt*aht, containing all ready-paid items ; (4) the 
bill register, jdfigadvahi, showing all bills of exchange issued and 
discharged ; and (5) the hdthvahi or note book. Some bankers 
keep only two books, and only a few have a separate interest book, 
viajvahL Money lending is a branch of most merchants^ business. 
In towns the chief money-lenders are of Hindus, Vanias, Bhatias, 
Atits, Brahmans, and Lohands, and of Musalmans, Bohoras, 
Meraans, and Khojiis* In villages the chief money-lenders are, of 
Hindus, Rajputs, Vaniiis, Lohanas, Bhatias, and Kanbis, and of 
Musalmaus, Memans and Khojas. Small traders add to their 
capital by borrowing money at interest, using the advances partly 
in tiude, and partly in lending at higher rates. 

About fifty Cntch firms hold the place of bankers issuing exchange 
bills, himdisj and lending money to traders. Bills of exchange for 
sums varying from £1 t-o £700 (Rs. 10 - 7000) are freely issued 
and taken generally at a discount of from 4 to | per cent* Bills, 
for as much as £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000), are sometimes though rarely 
accepted. They are of two kinds, numjof}, in which the payee's name, 
and shdhjog, in which some distinguishing mark of the payee's, is 
entered. Some bills are paid at once, some, though payable at sight, 
are not paid till the day after presentation, and some are payable 
after a period of from one to ninety -one days. In the case of both of 
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these billSj tlie banker pays at Lis own risk. If a bill is lost a second 
called peih is given. A bill can be rejected either on presentation, 
or on the expiry of the term. But if the banker once binds himself 
on oath to accept the bill, he cannot reject it even though the iaauer 
of the bill becomes insolvent in the interval. Bills are sold like 
any other coniinodity by making entries in the books of the seller 
and the buyer. In Mandvi, Anjar, and Mundra, the bill passes 
through the hands of a brofoer whose rates are one-twelfth per cenD, 

On loans a common craftsman has, on personal security^ to 
pay yearly interest varpng from nine to twelve per cent ; a cultivator 
from six to twelve per cent ; and a day labourer from twelve to fifteen 
per cent. 

The Rao baa a mint at which gold, silver, and copper coins are 
manufactured. The gold coins are the rdvsdi mohar equal to lOO 
silver koris^ the half mohor equal to fifty silver koHs, and the golden 
ic4>ri equal to 26 1 silver kori». The silver coins are the pdnckia 
equal to five silver koris, ardhpinckio equal to 2 J korU^ the kori worth 
about one-fourth ^ of the Imperial rupee, and the half kori. The 
copper coins are the dkabu equal to one-eighth of a kori, the dhingla 
equal to V^th of a kori, the dokda equal to /^th of a korij and tho 
trdmbla equal to ^V^h of a korL Up to the death of Rao Deealji 11. 
(1860) these coins had on one side the name of the Emperor of 
Delhi in Persian, and on the other the name of the Rao in Devnagri 
characters. Since 1860 the name of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress Victoria has been substituted for that of the Belhi Emperor. 
Besides British Indian coins there are gold guineas, dollars of three 
kinds, mohaTH ^:nAm agar obis yB.nd silver dollars, dharards^ vitas, and 
€Lga}^is ; but they are not current and are taken by money changers 
at no fixed rates of discount. 

Among Catch bankers and traders cases of bankruptcy are rare. 
When a trader finds that he cannot meet his liabilities, he shuts his 
shop and storehouse, calls his creditors, and shows them how 
matters stand. The creditors choose some persons to audit tho 
jKjcounts, and if the bankrupt refuses to show his books, he ia liable 
to be criminally prosecuted. When the inquiry is over, except tho 
necessaries of life, his movable and immovable property is attached 
,d divided niteably among his creditors. In cases, when he promises 
pay so much in the rupee or by instalments, he is, by offering a 
surety, allowed to keep possession of his property. 

Twenty-five years ago carpenters and masons used to get 6d, 
1(4 annus) a day, and ordinary day labourers id. (2 annas). The 
present daily wage of a carpenter or mason is Is, 3d. (10 anna^) and 
of a labourer 6J. (4 aima^). As a rule labourers are paid in 
cash. During the present year (1879) at Bhuj the prices of the 
chief grains were : millet, bajra^ Penicillaria spicata, seventeen and 
a half pounds the rupee ; Indian millet, juvdr, Sorghum vnlgare, 
twenty -three pounds ; Sindhi red rice, fifteen, and white, thirteen 
pounds ; inagj Phasaolus mdiatus, twenty-two pounds ; korad^ 

^ 379 h>ri8 are equal to 100 Iinpcrlal rupees* 
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H Chapter V* PhaHeoliis aeonitifoliug, twcBty.eight pounds, and wheats Tritica 
^l^ Capital. feativum^ tifteeo pounds the rupee* 

^^B The priceB of millot, korad, and rice ore available only for t] 
^^^^H years given in the followiug table : 

^^^^p CuUh Produce Prk€S, Pound* for th€ Bupit, 1745- 1878. 
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^^^" Bdjro^ itiillet, and pulse, kora<l, Fho^colus aconitifgiiiia, 

^^^ Wei^l^ Gold and silver are sold by weight, Tho weights differ 1 
^^B different places. A piece of gold weighing 100 gndidnas at Mdndl 
^^^^^H and Mtindra will weigh at Bhu] 106 gadidnaR, These metals ai 
^^^^^B weighed according to the following scale : four mags, one raii ; thrQ 
^^^^H ratiSf one vdl ; ana sixteen vdU^ one gadidim. Groceries^ spices^ alun 
^^^^H and all metals except gold and silver are sold by weight according fe 
^^^^^H the following scale : four paisdbhdrs^ one fiavtdtik ; two navtanks, OQ 
^^^^^H pd^er; two pdsers, one ardhser; two ardhsers, one ser^ ; six sers^ oa 
^^^^^H 2)dki pdncli^eri ; two pdiichseris, one dojssero ; two dasserds, ox 
^^^^V a^ Amain ; two adhman^, one manki^ ; and twenty mans, one kh&nA 
^^^^H Pearls and precious stones are sold both by weight and number, I 
^^^^H buying jewels ^pdha rupee contains 3| fcom, and a kdcha rupee thre 
^^^^HL kvHs, Opium is sold by weight according to the following scalo 
^^^^^H thirty-seven and a half juna dokdds, one ser; and forty sera one mm 
^^^^^m In Mandvi silk is sold by weight according to the following scal0 
^^^^^H thirty* five juna dokdds, one pdka ser ; and forty pdka sera, one pdM 
^^^^^H man. Ivory when whole is sold according to tne following scalti 
^^^^^B thirty-two jixna dokdds one aer; and fifty sera one man, 
H Meaauret. Grain is sold by cyiinder-shapod capacity measnres. The sea 
^^^. is : two chothlds, one pavdlii ; two pavdlds, one pdtvi or pdli ; t9i 
^^^M pdtvis, one tokadiu ; two tokadids, one chmu ; two choids, one map 
^^^^^L four mdps, one ndni sai^; four ndni saia, one choaiu ; two cAo^ti 


^^^^^^H ' At present a «n- is equal to forty paiftdsl 

^^^^^^m ^ TfiQTti are two rnatis^ a pdko man of forty-eight, and a kdcho imin of forty, ters^ 

^^^^^H ^ In Bhu) the mi contaimog eight rndp^ is collcil moti aa*. 
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one hdro ; two hdra^y one kalai ; and ten kalds, one imido. Excepting 
flannel and woollen clath which are sold by the yard, cloth is 
sold by the ya/. A Cntch gaj commonly called the Idkkdsai gaj is 
divided into twenty-four parts callod ia^us. In some places a gaj 
of the size of a man^s fore-iirm, called h/iihio, is used- Trimming, 
kindriy is sold in bundles of eighteen vdla each. Wood is sold by 
measuring its length and thickness by the hisdbi gaj, which is 
29 J inches long. In Mandvi and Anjar wood is measnred according 
to the following scale : twenty visvdsis, one vi»vo ; and twenty viavds^ 
one gaj. In Mundra the scales are : twenty-four visvdais, one vis'vo^ 
and twenty- four visvds, one gaj. In all state towns and villages the 
weights and measures are made and sta.mped by the state, and ara 
thence purchased by the dealers for their own use- 
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CHAPTER VL 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

SECTION I. -TRADE. 

The only metalled roads in Cutch are thirty-six miles betweei 
Bhuj and M^ndvi, and ten miles between An jar and Tuna. Of fai 
weather tracks there are in all sixteen extending over a total distance 
of 762 miles. The chief are a road between Bhuj and Anjai 
twenty-four miles ; between Mundra and Mdndvi, twenty-four miles 
between Anjar and Shikdrpur by Bhachau, forty miles; betwee: 
Bhuj and Lakhpat by Madh, eighty miles ; between Bhuj ant 
Mundra^ twenty-three miles ; between Anjdr and Mundra, twenty-fou 
miles ; between Mdndvi and Jakh&u, forty miles ; between Bhuj an< 
Bela by Rdpar, ninety-six miles ; between Bhuj and Lakhpat b; 
Kothdii, ninety miles; between Kothara and Narayausar, fort; 
miles ; between Luna and Mdndvi, sixty-five miles ; between Bebu 
and Mandvi, fifty-four miles ; between Khdvda and Bhuj, thirty-tw 
miles ; between Bela and Anjar, seventy-four miles ; between Anjd 
and Rohar, ten miles ; and between Bela and Palansva, thirty-si 
miles. Except in the Ran, where there is the risk of a chanc 
plundering party, the roads may at all times, by day and night, b 
safely travelled. 

In the districts of Abdasa and Kdnthi, along some of the publi 
thoroughfares, charitable persons have built rost-houses, dhamishdIcU 
The state has built a travellers' bungalow and a large rest-hous 
at Daisra, half way between Bhuj and M^ndvi, a smaller rest-hous 
at Bit Assambia, between Daisra and Mandvi, and a travelleri 
bungalow at Mdndvi. 

Of the different boats used in Cutch, one, the kotia comes read 
made from the Malabdr coast. The rest are built in Cutch, t 
Mdndvi, Mimdra, Tuna, and Jakhau. The builders are Musalmar 
called VddhAs and Hindu Suthars. The timber both for the hul 
and for the masts comes from the Konkan, Kanara, and the Malabo 
coast. The sails are made of cotton, woven in the villages roun 
M&ndvi. The hulls are coloured with tar, and sometimes wit 
paint, and caulked with cotton dipped in oil. When necessar 
they are repaired by rubbing the upper parts of the hull with 
mixture of cement, oil, and gugal, Balsamodendron mukul. I 
Cutch harbours, besides canoes, jolly boats, fishing boats, and fen 
boats, six kinds of deep-sea trading vessels are found: the paddi 
ndvdi, kotia, ganjo, hagala, and batela. Canoes, hodi, dug out of 
single tree trunk from 12 to 22 J feet long and from 2^ to 3 fe( 
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broad, from about 7 to 18 cwts. (12-4 kluUulis) burden, and costing 

from £5 to £12 I0.f. (Rs. 50-125), are rowed by paddles^ ^eucrally 

by a crow of tbree or four men, and are used chiefly for fishing and 

carr^Hng passengers to and from ships. Cutch-built jolly boats from 

10 J to 19 J feet long and 3| to 44 broad, and from about 14 cwts. to 

1 1 t^ns (2 - 4 hhandiii) burden, coat from £2U to £40 (Re* 200 - 400). 

Besides four oar*?, they have a mast with one sail and a crew of 

from four to seven men. They are chiefly used in harbours to taka 

sailcirs from one ship to another, ITie ferry boat, <«ra, built in 

Cutch is from 9 to 12 feet long and 4 4 to 6* feet broad, and from 

about 1 4 to 2 tons (4 - 6 khdndis) burden. Costing from £20 to £30 

(R«. 200 - 300), it has paddles worked by one or two sailors. The 

fishing boat, machhva, is of two kinds, a large and a small, both built 

in Cutch. The small fishing boat 9 to 18 feet long and from 3 J to 

61 broad; is from 14f cwt.s. to 2| tons (2-6 khandis) burden, and 

has a maat with one sail, four oars, and a trew of from two to four 

men. They are used for carrjing passengers to and from ships and 

sometimes for fishing. The large machhva, about 27 feet long by 

104 broad, about 284 tons (80 khtmdis) burden, and costing from 

£20 to £60 (Rs. 200- 600), has one mast and two sails and a crew 

of four or five men. They cruise betw^een the Cutch and Sind 

ports, and are used to bring mangrove and other sea-growing timber. 

Of deep-sea trading boats there are the paddv^ from 27 to 374 f^^t 

long by 104 to 15 broad, of from 284 to 62* tons (80 .175 hUndu) 

burden, and costing from £500 to £950 (Rs. 5000-9500). It has 

two masts and three sails and a crew of from four to seven men. 

They trade with K£ithidwari Konkan, and Malabar ports. The ndvdi^ 

from 27 to 404 feet long by 10 J to 1 24 broad, of from about 28 to 80 

tons (80-225 khiuLdls) burden, and costing from £500 to £1600 

(Ba. 5000-16,000), lias one mtmi and three sails, and a crew of 

from four to twelve men. The ruivdi trades with Bassora, Zanzibar, and 

Maskat. The kotiaj from 27 to 404 feet long by IO4 to 16i broad, 

varying from about 28 to 80 tons (80 - 225 khdndw) burden, and 

costing from £500 to £1650 (Rs. 6000-16,500), has three masts 

and two sails and a crew of from four to twelve men. The kotia 

sails to Zanzibar, Maskat, and other porta, and is the chief trading 

vessel in Cutch. The ganjo^ from 374 ^ ^^ feet long by 15 to 194 

broad, varying from 624 to 125 tons (175-350 khdruiis) burden, 

and costing from £1000 to £2800 (Rs. 10,000-28,000), has three 

masts and three sails, and a crew of from eight to fifteen men. The 

ganjo trades to Zanzibar, Maskat, and other ports. The batela, from 

42 to 45 feet long by IO4 to 18 broad, varying from about 28 to 

125 tons (80-350 kfidndw) burden, and costing from £500 to £2400 

(Rs. 5000 - 24,000) has two masts and three sails, and a crow of 

from four to twelve men* The batcla trades to Zanzibar, Maskat, 

and other distant ports. The hagala, from 42 to 57 feet long by 

164 to 194 feet broad, varying from about 90 to 285 tons (250 - 800 

khdndis) burden, and costing from £1700 to £3800 (Rs. 17,000- 

88,000), has two masts and three sails and a crew of from ten to 

twenty-four men. The bagala trades to Zanzibar and Maskat, and 

other distant ports* 
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Small boats generally belong to sailore, and large ships to tracTerB^ 
In trading to Calcutta aaQors are paid monthly salaries; for other 
voyages they get a lump snm, Ichalas, for the trip. Besides this 
8um each man is given an allowance, bkaitftf of nearly 3 J pcnmds 
(2 patis) of grain a day- The grain is either hajH^ PeniciUaria 
spicataj wheats or rice, whichever is cheapest. The captain, mdlam 
or 7iaJchvo,^ is paid twice as mnch as the sailor. According to the 
present rate, in addition to the lump sum,'^tbe sailor's monthly hhatta 
amounts to about 10.?* Cd. (20 korw). ITie captains, besides a 
lump sum, khalds, and an allowance, hhatta, are paid a castonmry 
iee^kayado* The captains of Cutch trading boats know how to use the 
compass, and from a quadrant and pike staff can at noon calculate 
the latitude and longitude. They also have charts and a book on 
navigation called captain's tallies, mdlamni himhni chapdi.^ Vessels 
that go no further than the Malabdr coast have no navigating 
captains, vutlams, but their commanders, tuikhvo, are good sailors, 
skilled in the use of the compass. Cutch sailors are partly Hindus, 
partly Mu sal mans. The Hindus come from the south coast uf 
Kathiawar and are called Kharv^s. Among the Musalman sailors 
those from Sind and Jafarabad in south Kathiawdr are called 
Bhailalas. Part of them seem to be of a special tribe, the rest ar& 
Hindu converts, who, though Musitlmans in habits, may still be 
kno^vn by their Hindu smiiames. Two other classes, Miyanas and 
Vdghers, follow the calling of seamen. 

Except between June and September when they do not ply, a > 
British India steamer of fnjm 000 to 900 tons, calls at Mandvi one© ' 
a week on its way from Bombay to Kurrachee, and another on its < 
way from Kurrachoo to Bombay. On the way from Bombay the 
steamer stops off Ve nival, M^ngrol, and Porbandar in Kathiawar 
generally taking about forty-eight hours on the way.^ At Mandvi 
it has to lie a mile or two from the shore. The traffic is almost 
entirely in passengers. Besides the British India ships several small 
steamers, from 150 to 300 tons burden, some paddle and some screw, 
during the fair season (October • May) trade between Bombay and 



^ Tlie ywitam is the navigator, the tidihvo has chaise of the men. Small yesseb- 
hAV6 only a inihhi?o. 

* Of the Cutch s&ilora and the voysLgB9 performed hy them. Sir AleTrander Buni«A ! 
wrote in 1835 : * It will strike a EiiroiMsaii with Moijie Hurpnae when ho linda tboeei 
distant voyagea performed hy auoh YOBseLBf and the more so, perhapn, when it is added 
that they are navigated with precision and no amall skill by pilots who hove ao«]uired 
the use of the (piadruut, and steer by charts. 8onio of these hitter, indeed, exhibit 
an originality that would not^ I am sore, be disputed by Kratosthenes, the first 
constructor of a map whose name has been handed down to posterity/ Ho desmboi 
one of their charti oa *» s|)ecimen of naval surveying uneonaltJd in any of the 
cabinets of Etiroj>e/ and one which may supply some notion of the chart** kwt in tht 
Alexandrian library. The natives of Cutch infomiefl Sir Alexander Barnes that tbetr 
cx)iiiiniimci^tionfl with foreign nations had c^cisted fi>r many years, but that l^io 
knowledge of astronomy, navigation, ship- building, and otlier arts had been 
introduced into the couritr>^ by a young Rajput of Vuich^ now familiarly known aa 
RAmsifig M^am. who, a century since, had been carried to Holland, where he learnt 
those arta. Various charts and books, said to hA\'e been Ktoiaing's property, were also 
shown, which fully corroborated the traditions ci Hm pe0|ile. Jour. Ro. Geog. Soc* 
VI. 27, 28. 

* To Vcr^val 24 hours ; to Mingrol 27 ; to Porband*r 36 j and to Mandvi 4S* 
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Maodvi. They do not go beyond Mandd and on their way call at Chapter VL j 
Din, Veraval, Maugrol, and Porbandar. The time taken is generally Trade, 

about forty-eight honrB. Like the British India ships they chiefly 
carry passengers though they sometimes take a little cottun and 
other cargo. In spite of steam coinpetitionj considerable trad© 
.still remains for the sailing boats, and in 1878-79 twenty-three new 
i wesselB aggregating 761 tons (21t30 khindis) were built at Mandvi, 
against twenty-one vessels aggregating 1412 i tons (8955 hhdndis) 
built in the previous year. 

There are in all nine harboursj bandars. Of these the most Harboura, 

important, though Httle more than a roadstead, is Mandvi on the 
gulf of Cuteh thirty-six miles south-west from Bhuj, To improve 
the harbour, a break^^ater to bo called the Mandvi Albert Edward 
Breakwater was begun on the Slst January 1878, and nearly 450 
feet of the work have been completed. When this breakwater is 
Snished, Mandvi harbour will be little inferior to Kun^achee. At 
I^Qie end of 1877 there were, belonging to the Mandvi port, 200 
vessels of an aggregate burden of about 15,140 tons (42,390 kkdndiii)^ 
or to each vessel an average capacity of about 58 tons (Hi3 khdndiH), 
Next in importance to Mandvi is Tuna about thirty- five miles 
south-east of Bhuj. Mnndra^ the third port, about twenty-six miles 
south of Bhoj, is a safe and sheltered harbour during the stormy 
season (June- October)* The others, Rohar, V^vania, Jinjuda, 
Kuteshvar, Jakbao, and Lakh pat are minor ports. Lakhpat on the 
Sind fi'ontier, about seventy-five years ago a great seat of 
commerce, has lost its importance partly from the development of 
trade at Kurrachoe and partly from the shoaling of the mouth of 
the Kori river. 

There are two light-houses in Cutch, a diopteric light of the fourth 
order at Mandvi and a lantern at Tuna, 

Early in the present century (1818) Cntch is said^ to have had a 
brisk trade with Bombay, the Malabar coast, and Arabia, employing 
upwards of 800 boats of from about 14 to 180 tons (40 - 500 khfindls). 
The exports were chiefly cotton, silks ma^sru, coarse cotton piece- 
goods, alum, and clarified butter. The imports were bullion from 
Mokha, ivory, rhinoceros horn and hides from east Africa, dates, 
cocoanntSj grain of all kinds, and timber from the Malabar and 
Konkan coasts. In 1835 Ataudvi had no fewer than 250 vessels i^^- 

varying in size from 25 to 200 tons. They carried a large lateen 
sail with two masts. A maritime communication was kept up with 
Zanzibar and the wiiole east coast of Africa, with the Red Sea and 
Arabia, with tbe Persian Gulf, Makran, Sind, and with India as 
far as Ceylon.- The most valuable branch of traffic was with tho 
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' Captain MacMurdo, 1818. TraiiP, Lit Soc of Bombay, II. 230, 23L 
"* tn therr dealings witb the ^omAlia of ' Barbar' in Africa, out«iile the atraita of 
BitV»ol Mandeb, the A\iinia traders-had t<:) suffer ^n^at hardslupa. Imine<bately a I^Kiat 
Undeil caoh person had t«i consign himself to a Somilb who l>eeame hia ahda or uecurity 
for life and property* This arrangement was abaolutBly necessary afi the Sont^Ha 
were perfidious, bigoted, and quarrelstime. They need to B-wim off at night t/j 
European vei^sels and murder all the crew. For such protection the tax of a dollar, 
or leaa per head, and 8o much for each bade of cloth was exatitcd. Beside* this the 
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eastern coast of Afrioa or ^Swally^ as it was called in Cntehj tb© 
chief exports being cotton cloth, and the imports ivory, rhinoceros 
hides, and dollars.^ In 1837 the Mandvi trade was chiefly with 
Bombay, Malabar, Sind, Makrin, Arabia, and ZansiibiSr,^ The chief 
exports to Bombay were cotton* wool^ red and white rice, wheat, and 
of pulses, inath Phaaeolus aconitifolius, ntag Pha&eolua radiatus^ 
gram, adtul Phaaeolna mungo, clarified butterj and oiL From Daman 
Cutch brought of timboFj teak and kher Acacia catechu, of a red 
colour much used in sugar mill a, fine rice, and a fine cloth called basti 
worth about £3000 (R>s_ 80,000) a year. Timber was the chief article 
of trade, fifty or sixty vessels coming every year to Itldndvi with 
~ ' ^^ " ^ ^ ^ '"0,000). From Cochin came teak, 

a for masts and yards, wooden 
ler about i:20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
160 tons {1000 kMndis) of coir 
coanuts, 25,000,000 beteUnuts 
dis) of rice; also cloth, samada 
, and paiang wood Ca&salpiDia 
•)uldl, thrown about at holt time 
L From Sind came white and 
tas seed pahad% and salt-fish. 
el, leadj tin, sugar, rice from 
urc^, coir ropes einddri, cocoanuts^ 
j^Tf di*ied dates khdriJc^^ teakwood 
inasrus clores, cardamoms, cinnamott 
frankincense lohdnj sandalwood. 



cargoes worth abor^ 

blackwood sthamj p-^ 

basins, and jackwf 

a year, about 5,0C 

ropes, 2000 buni 

8updri8, and 20&2* 

a substtmce used 

sappan, from whi 

and also used as . 

red rice, milletj t 

Cutch exported to kjmii 

Malabar called jird^ar, I 

wooden basins katrotj datet 

rafters and bamboos, sUk-clotkt 

ddlchivi, cnbelis kabdhehini^ 

boxes of silk thread, English thread, snuff, sometimes cotton in 

times of scarcity in Sirid, cloth from the Malabdr coast, white 

handkerchiefs ; and of Bombay cloth, madapolams mddarpdt, 

hdsta, dori, satin, sail-cloth, velvet, and chintz. About forty or fifty 

boats traded to the Makrdn coast. The exports were teak, blackwood, 

jack wood, boxes with locks, shields made of rhinoceros and elephant 

hides from Zanzibar, silk-cloth masru, madapolams from Bombay, 

turmeric, cumin seed from Marwar, ginger and black pepper from 

Malal)ar, dark blue cloth, and metals. In exchange there came 

from Makran clarified butter, rape seed, wheat, and pulse. Only four 

or five boats were employed in the African coast trade. The goods 

exported from Cutch were about 500 bales a year of cloth of different 

kinds. The imports were bdhul Mimosa arabica, gum kher, and aloes 

eriya, used to adulterate opium and as a dye. To Mokha were sent 



I 



Vdnit^a were subjected to the most severe privations. After landing they were not 
pernuttcii to wear a turban ; if they died they were not allowed to be burned or buried, 
but a hole was dug into which they were put in an erect position and for which 
privilege they had to pay heavily. They had to drink water brought in skins of 
animals only recently killed by the Muhanimadans. But their love of gain and the 
great profits derived from the trade overcame their sense of these hardships. In return 
for their cloth, the staple article of commerce, the VflniAs got goats, coffee, gum, and 
clarified l)utter, but chiefly dollars which the SomAlis brought from Harrar, a two 
niontlis journey in the interior. Sir Alexander Bumea. Jour. Ro. Geog. Soo. VI. 25, 
27, 28. 



' Ditto ditto, 27. 

* Lieut. K. Leech. Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 211-226. 
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every year about 10/M)0 balc» of cotton and cloth, 400 bales of 
thready 200 bamboo boxes k^mdym of snuff, 200 bales of sal ammoniac, 
200 mmis of borax, 250 mans of lac^ lotus nutSj dried rice cakes, 
and about 10,000 wood and ivory combs.* Hemp smoking mixtnro, 
gdnja, was mneh exported, nearly 300 mans a year, and toddy, 
local and Malabai% about 150 casks each containing from 500 to 
1000 bottles. Sesamum and grain were also exported. Th© 
imports were raisins khisjnis drdkh and Idl dnikh, almonds, dates, 
sweet tamarinds, berberries, Bengal madder wajith, aloes, sesqui- 
carbonate of soda saji khdr, and coffee. Zanzibar supplied Cutch 
with iTory, rhinoceros skins, cocoannts, Indian millet, sometimes a 
rice called sokili, cakes of wax, sesamum oil, lemon pickle, cloves, 
mats, chandroz resin from the Finns sylvestris, and ox hides. There 
were about six vessels employed in this trade. They made one trip 
a year, starting in November- December, Pos, and coming back in 
April - May, Vatsdkh* They took from Cutch, cloth, iron nails, 
anchors, cumin seed, and boxes with locks, twine for sewing sails, 
brass wire and brass bars for armlets and anklets, opium, shoes, and 
leather buckets. 

The present trade of Cutch, though in some respects showing a 
falling off, is in its main features little changed* Of its two main 
branches, the sea and the land trade, the sea trade season lasta 
from August to May, all trade in the gulf of Cutch being at a 
standstill in the two stormy months of June and July, During the 
fair season there is a weekly coasting steamer from Kurrachee k> 
Bombay. Of the different sailing-boat routes the first to open is, 
in August soon after cocoannt day, to Sind, Kathiiwar, and the 
Konkan ; then in September to Bombay and the Malabar coast ; and 
in November-December to the Arab ports and Zanzibar. The present 
trade to these ports is, with Kurrachee, of exports, Indian millet, 
pulse, ekimad seeds used as a medicine, earthen jara, sails, silk and 
cotton cloth, and snuff; and of imports, millet, wheat, rice, gram, rape 
seed, lotus seed, fruit, clarified butter, gingelly oil, and mats. With 
Kathiawdr, of exports, gum, cloves, dates, ivory, wax, dyed cloth, 
masrtihoih silk and silk-cotton, embroidery, gold and silver work, and 
shields ; and of imports, wheat, gram, pulse, adad Phaseolus mungo, 
choh. Vigna catiang, and molasses. With Daman, Balsar, and other 
Konkan ports, the exports are castor-oil seed, gtivdr Cyamopsis 
psoralioides, and mag Phaseolus radiatus ; and the imports rice, gum, 
^khifikhan a dye, tuver Cajanus indiciis, ginger, cumin seed, anise 
'-jged siivay timber, leaves for native cheroots, and molasses. With 
Bombay the exports are alum, white claj, oxide of iron kdnyo a 
brown mineral dye, pulse korad Phaseolus aconitifolius, cotton, 
cotton seed, garlic chiefly produced about Anj4r, onions, gugal * 
Balsamodendron mukul, cMtrmd seeds used as an eye lotion, wool, 
embroidery, and gold and silver work ; and the imports, metals, rice, 
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' Th« saUmmomac, borax, and lac come from MArwAr. 

^(htffoi lA oDe of the oldest of Cutch products. Al Birumi {l(^} mentiona Cutch 
ai producing makl, probably the bdellium of the ancienta, the reain of the gvgal or 
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wheat, spiceSyBugiir, sugarcandy, molasses, elotb, wooUeDS and articles 
of Europoaii manufai'ture, earria^os, fiimitiiro, fireworks, umbrellaflj 
stationery, and Tuatclies. With the Malabar ports, Kdrwar and 
Cochin, the impjrts are timber, cocoanuts, rice, he tel-nats, cardamoms, 
ginger, coffee, pepper, chillies, myrobalans harda, molasses, snuffy 
coir, and red powder gtildL There are no exports direct to Malabar. 
With the Persian Gnlf the only article of export is dyed cloth, the 
imports are dates, wheat, gram, rice, millet, and raiains. With the 
Arab ports, the exports are mag Phaseolns radiatus, tobacco, inferior ' 
cotton, and dyed cloth; and the impoi'ts, rock salt saindhav, red 
ochre, grain, dates, raisins, pomegt*anatea, dry rose flowers, and figs. 
With the African ports the exports are salt, horses, earthen pots^ 
dyed cloth, and silk ; and the imports, chmidroz resin from tho < 
Finns sylvestris, timber, wheat, rice, millet, mag Phaseolns radiatus, 
tobacoOj cocoanuts, cloves, molasses, sngar, wax, and ivory. 

The Catch land trade is chiefly across the Ran to Sind, and Thar 
and Parkar, As noticed in the account of the Ran the chief lines 
are : one in the west from Nara in Cutch to Luna at the west end 
of the Banni and from there pretty straight north to Hahim-ki-bazar 
near A!i Bandar on the Kori river ; and the other further east from 
Sumrasar in Cutch north across the middle of the Banni along the 
west of Pachham to Baliari in Thar. A third itjote lies fnjm the 
island of Bela north to Nagar« Though sometimes crossed even 
when flooded, these routes are little used except in the fair season 
between September and March* The traffic is almost entirely by 
camels, the centres of trade to which Cutch caravans go being 
Umarkot in Sind and Thar. Besides these routes there are across 
the little Ran in the east several tracts fit in the fair season for tho 
passage of carts. Along these trade passes chiefly to Palanpur, 
Ahmedabad, and by pack bullocks to Ujain and Marw4r. 

The trading season lasts from the middle of September, Bluidarvo, 
to the middle of June, JetJi. The brisk season for cotton and seed 
is in April and May (Ohaitar and Vaisnk), and that for other gooda 
from October to April {A' so to ChaUar). With Sind the chief 
exports are alum, dates, cocoanuts, madder, sugar, molasses, ivory,, 
gold and silver work, embroidery, and cloth both cotton and silk ; 
and the chief imports, carbonate of soda kharo, rice, millet juvdr 
Sorghum vnlgare, maize, sesamum, turmeric, coriander seed, indigo, 
cheap molasses, lotus seed jmhadif bullocks, and buffaloes. With 
Thar and Parkar the chief exports are dates, cocoanuts, ginger, 
betel nuts, pepper, chillies, garlic, sugar, molasses, and cloth; and 
the chief imports, millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, mag Phaseolus 
radiatus, tal Sesamum indicum, maih Phaseolus aconitifolius, guvdr 
Cyamopsis psoralioides, kkdnkhan a dye, gugal Balsamodendron 
mukul, gum, and clarified butter. With Pdlanpur the exports and 
imports are the same as Parkar. With Ahmedabad the chief exports 
are alum, hamjo a bro^vn mineral dye, ivory, gold and silver work, 
and embroidery; and the imports, rice, tobacco, safflower, cumin 
seed, dry mangoes, and gold and silver brocade- With Marw^ the 
chief exports are alum and ivory, the chief import is dyed cloth. 
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Of late ypars, probably, cbiofly owing to the cetiteriiag of traffic 
along the railway b'nps, the through trade between the Cutch coast 
and Central India has much fallen off. To revive it the state has 
lately (1877)j on goods sent inlaad from Cutch, granted a draw- 
back of two-thirds of the duty paid on importing the articles 
by sea. The ivory trade with Marwar, formerly of considerable 
importance, has also of late years declined. The decline began 
some years ago on account of a dispute with the farmer of the ivory 
dues. Many of the workmen w^ent to other places, but a few have 
(1877) been persuaded to return to Mandvi- Taking the sea and 
land trade together the leading Cutch imports are metals, timber^ 
, grain, tobacco, dates, cocoanuts, betelnuts, spices, dry fruit, dye 
stuffs, sugar, molasses, ivory, animals, and silk and cotton cloth. 
The exports are alum, salt, clay, corn, cotton, castor oil seeds, tobacco, 
cocoanuts, dates, spices, garlic, sugar, wool, horses, ivory, earthen 
pots, cloth both cotton and silk, shields, embroidery, and gold and 
silver work. The chief changes in the triido of the past twenty-five 
years are, besides the falling off in the through trade, in the local 
trade under imports an increased demand for European goods, 
cotton cloth, plain, coloured and printed, and broadcloth, and for 
tables, chairs, couches, cots, and other articles of European house 
furnitm-e. There is also a decline in the imports of timber and 
ivory, and the export of ivory and dyed cloth. 

In the export trade the field produce pulse, cotton, cotton seed, 
garlic, is by a Vania or Bohora merchant generally bought in 
their villages from the growers, and re-sold by him to one of the 
whnlesale traders in the sea porta and other trade centres. 
Occasionally when produce is in special demand the export traders 
send agents into the villages and buy up what they can, Bombay and 
Cutch are very closely connected in trade, most of the leading Cutch 
merchants having either agents, branches, or their chief houses in 
Bombay. The importers, generally Bhatias, Vaaias, Lohauas, and 
Khojas are men of capital Avith agents or branch houses in Bombay 
and Zanzibar. They generally re-sell to country town and village 
dealers, chiefly Lohdnds and Vanias, who sell either in country towns 
and villages, or at fairs. The internal trade centers in the towns 
of Mandvi, Mundi-a, Anjar, Jakhau, and Nalia, In small villages 
only those articles which are bought for the daily consumption of 
the villagers can be obtained. The system of retail trade prevailfl 
to a great extent, AVlien large purchases have to be made for a 
marriage or other ceremony, or when timber is wanted for house 
building, people generally buy in the sea-port towns. Some Bohoraa 
and others during the fair season move about as pedlars, selling 
cloth, spices, and articles of hardware. 

Most wholesale dealings in bills of exchange, rnotal, grain, cloth, 
butter, and oil are conducted through brokers, daldh. The broker 
is paid by one or both parties according to the custom of the 
particular branch of trade. The rates are one-half per cent on gold 
and silver, one per cent on ]ewel8,'and 'one-twelfth per cent on 
exchange bills. The grain brokerage varies, depending on the 
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prevailing prices. Brokers are held responsible for the correctne 
of their weights and measures. They cannot practise without 
leave of a revenue officer, who has power to suspend or even digml 
them, and they have to agree that while working as brokers th 
will carry on no independent trade. In some places they have ' 
pay the state a certain percentage of their earnings. 

It is the practice in Cutch to insure ships and cargoes a^^ 
loss at sea, and sometimes goods carried across the Ran are also 
insured. At Mandvi the state has appointed e\x members of the 
merchant guild, mnhdjaUf to superintend insurance transactio] 
These are settled through brokers, and a person who has once boi 
himself on oath to a broker is never released. The broken 
rates in insurance by land are one-twelfth per c^nt, half paid by 
undenvriter and half by the insured. Impctrt^d goods are rn 
insured. Until the goods are safely delivered to the consignee the 
insuring agent is liable, but only in the ca^se of their being robbed, 
burnt, or otherwise lost. The two chief modes of insurance are avan^ 
and vimo* In avang the underwriter pays some money in advance, 
which with interest at about J per cent (6 annus) is returped by 
the insui'er when his goods have safely arrived. In vimo the" money 
18 paid after the goods or ships have been lost. Responsibility 
begins when the goods are shipped. It is uot necessary that they 
should be insured at their real value. Insurance rates are higher 
in the busy than in the slack season, and are always raised in the 
rains and stormy weather. Usually 'the avang rate varies from 3^ 
to eight per cent, and the rimofrom 3i»to four per cent. 

In most Cutch towns there is a merchant's guild, inalmjan. At 
the sea ports some of its members are appointed by the state to fix, 
in insurance questions, the amount to bo paid for damage to the 
ship or cargo. Their awards are respected by both parties. The 
guild derives an income from a tax known by the name of dhanrm 
lago. This is levied by the state along- with the excise duties and 
its proceeds are handed over to the guild manager. The income ia 
spent partly in offerings to the Valabhachirya Mah^rajias and partly 
in the support of animal homes. Most of the leading members of 
the guilds are Vanias and Bhatias, 
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Of the manufacture of alum some details have been given undei 
the head ''Productions'' (p, 19,20). 

Catch has long been famous for the superior design and workman- 
ship of its gold and silver ware. The ornaments most in demand are 
cups, flagons, flower vases, cigar cases, egg stands, tea and coffee 
services, muffineers, rose-water sprinklers, and salvers . This industrj 
is (1879) carried on only in Bhuj and there only by a very fe^ 
families* The host gold worker in Bhuj is by caste a carpenter, and 



' Tbisafl weO as the Popolaticm, Agricalture^ aod Tracie Ch&ptera owe much t< 
additioiLB and correctiotis supplied by Mr. Ratanji Keaavji Kothin of Bhaj» 
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of tte rest one is by caste a coppersmith and another b ahoCTtiaker* Chapter 
Besides these, several MArvadi guldsmithg are emploj^od by the Rao HamJkctnres. 
to make common jewels and other wumen's ornamBnts* The three ^ ., . . 
first named goldsmiths are men of capital^ making and selling on their Work, ^ ^^ 

own account. The rest are workmen, earning troin 9d, to 1 i. (6-8 
minns) a day. Especially when the demand is brisk, the leading 
craftsmen keep a large staff of workers. They buy what gold and 
silver they want from Vdnia, Bhatia, and Khoja merchants, who bring 
most of it from Bombay and the rest from Zanzibar. The workman* 
ship, whatever be the nature of the article, is much the sanie and 
varies only with the skill and patience of the artist. Home of them 
amuse themselves with eccentricities in the shape of animals j others 
copy European patterns, entirely unsuited to tlieir style of art.^ The * 
best eschew novelties, and keep to old favourite shapes and traceries. 
All work on the same plan. Moulded into the required shape, the 
silver plate is filled with a wax called ktf i the design is traced on 
the surface of the silver and worked by driving it in from 
outside by a small nail and hammer. This work aver, the plate is 
softened by fire, the molten wax fjoured out, fresh wax filled in, and 
the design again worked on it, Sometimes the operation is repeated 
a third time. When the design is properly executed, the wax is taken 
out, and the outside of the vessel polished. The rough inner surface 
is sometimes covered by a coating of polished silver. It is then 
ready for sale. The sharper and deeper cut the tracery, the better 
is the work. The present market valuo of the articles is 3#. 6d. 
(Re. 1 ^anuajt 12) for every rupee's weight of silver- A school of 
design has lately (1877) been started at Bhuj, and it is hoped that it 
may raise to its former level the silversmith's art, lowered of late 
years by the use of European patterns, and the ease with which 
cheap work can be sold. The sons of many carpenters, goldsmiths, 
and Rajputs have joined this school. The lessons are given by a 
Christian teacher sent from theBombay School of Art. Private silver- 
smiths generally w^ork articles ordered from Bombay, or other parts 
of the country, or, if they have no orders, make articles and either 
directly or through agents try to sell them. The prices charged 
leave them a good profit. Their instruments vary in value from 
£5 4*. to M.\3 (Rs. 52-130). Including twenty-four elevenths, 
agyaras^ELnd twelve dark fifteenths, a mtwr, they rest from work forty- 
five days in the year. Though proverbially ready to cheat, the 
goldsmiths, especially those who do European work, are said to be 
thrifty and hardworking. They form four guilds, jamditf, Vdjiia- 
soniSj Kanmra^^&nU,Suthur-soius and Musalman'Sondrs of thoMeman 
sect found chiefly in Abdasa, Each of the above guilds has an 
alderman, a code of rules, and a fund formed from a marriage cess, the 
hire of vessels used at feasts, and fines for breaches of rules. This 
fund is, according to the will of the alderman and the committee, 
pwnchj spent on religious objects^ building or repairing places of 
worship, buying a store of public cooking vessels, and on guild feasts. 
Almost all goldsmiths are able to save. Very few send their 
children to school, and none of them have risen to high position. 

Four hundred Hindu families from Marwar came to Bhuj about 250 C<»ppor Work. 
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years ago. Taking refuge in the temple of Malia Kdli, they were 
ordered by her to work as coppersmiths. At present about 100 
families remain, who follow this craft in Bhuj, An jar, Mandvi, Koha^ 
and Lakhpat. They work in copper, brass, bell-metal, tin, and 

fewter, and prepare jars, plates, dishes, cups, and large pots, Mndis. 
n making these articles, suitable pieces of metal are hammered on 
a wooden block, moulded into the required shape, and their joints 
cemented. The metal is brought from Mandvi and Anjar by 
Vania, Bhdtia, and Lohtoa merchants, who get it from Bombay 
and sell it retail to the coppersmiths. A few use English tools, 
but their tools are generally bought from local blacksmiths. Some 
have capital, and others are labourers. The workmen earn about 1*. 
(8 annas) a day. Many are able to save, and only a few are poor. 
Their pots and other produce are largely sold at fairs. Including 
twenty-four elevenths, agydras, and twelve dark fifteenths, amas, 
they keep fifty holidays in the year. They are hardworking and 
thrifty, but have no very high character for honesty. They have a 
trade guild and a fund raised and spent in the same way as the 
goldsmiths' fund. 

There are fifty-three families of blacksmiths, descended from one 
Surji, who 300 years ago came to Bhuj from Junagad in Kathiawar. 
Of these one works as a goldsmith and two as carpenters. Most of 
them make locks, keys, pots for household purposes, and field and 
artisan's tools. A few make spades, shovels, knives, scissors, razors, 
and other cutlery after English patterns, and of good workmanship. 
Good swords, daggers, spears, and muskets are also made ; but none 
are exported. In 1837 Bhuj iron-workers were able to turn out a 
flint or even a percussion lock, which many an Englishman would 
not be ashamed to own as his production.^ Although they have 
no capital, the Luhdrs are well-to-do. The rains (June- October) 
is their busy season. They earn from 6(Z. to 2s. (4 as. - 1 Re.) a 
day, and are on the whole a saving community. Village Luhars 
are generally paid in grain. Although not very honest, the Luhars 
are thriving and hardworking. Including twenty-four elevenths, 
agydras, and twelve dark fifteenths, amis, they keep forty holidays 
in the year. 

There are eight families of gilders said to have come from Delhi 
to Bhuj. Of these seven are Musalman and belong to the black- 
smith class. They cover brass ornaments and sometimes copper 
and brass pots either with gold or silver. In gilding or silvering, 
Delhi -made gold or silver leaves, or Cutch-made wire is pressed 
into the lines of a pattern, cut by a sharp pointed iron tool into the 
face of a metal vessel and then polished. They have no capital of 
their own and are generally forced to borrow money from traders. 
Most of them work and sell on their own account. Others hire 
themselves out as workmen, earning on an average about 1 s, 3c?. 
(10 05.) a day. During the year, Musalmans keep eleven and 
Hindus ten holidays. With no very good name for honesty, these 
people are hardworking and thrifty. 

* Mrs. Postans, 48. Dr. Bumes (1830) mentions a Bhuj gim-lock passing for English. 
Hist, of Cutch, viii 
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Twenty Musalman families came from Sind with the Jiidejas aa 
polishers. They polish aud hbarpun knives and swords. They are 
puor and withoat capital. In January and Fohniary when their 
trade is at its best, they earn from 9d. to Is. (6-8a^.) a day. 
They keep all the Muhamniadan holidays. Very few send their 
children to school. They are thrifty and hardworking. 

Cutch masons are well known for their skill in stone catting and 
for the delicacy aud excellence of their designs. They are Uindus 
of two classes, sompardi?, imuii^auts from Mai-war, and knmblidrs, 
people of Cutch. Living in a province very rich in building-stone, 
the Cutch ma^Hona have carried the art of stone-carving to great 
perfection. The bases and capitals of the pillars and open tracery in 
the new Bhuj palace, and in some Cutch 8lirttvak temples show much 
variety of design and fineness of work. They are a sober, hard- 
working, and thrifty clasa with a trade guild much like that of the 
gtildsmiths. Many Cutch maaona go to different parts of western 
India in search of work. 

Carpenters, suihnrs, chiefly from Gujarat, have been settled in 
Catch from a very early date. Nearly 2000 families, 1200 Hindu 
and 800 Musalmdn, are scattered over the province. Except babul, 
pipal, bordif kandodnt, and khijdo^ almost all the timlier used in 
Cutch comes from Daman and the Malabar coast. Of the 2000 
families about sixty are said to have capital, varying from about 
£20 to £1000 (Rs. 200 - 10,000) earned in many cases by working in 
foreign parts. The rest are workmen earning from Is, 7d* Uj2s, Id. 
{an, 12 pies 8 - Re* 1 a*. 4 pies 8) a day. Rising at six they work 
from eight to twelve, rest, and again work from two to six. Skilled 
carpenters generally save, investing their money in ornaments. Among 
the Hindus, caste intiuenco is strong, and caste dinners are given on 
occasions of marriage and death. They may follow any other craft, 
but are not allowed to drink wine. They rarely send their children 
to school. It is said that, in former times, a car[3enter, suiAar, was 
not thought to be Bkilled in his calling, unless he had read a book 
called R^jvallabh, treating of the principles of cai^pentry mixed 
with much religious teaching. Originally in Sanscrit, this lK>ok was 
translated into Prdkrit. No Gujarati version has been made^ and 
as the carpenters are uneducated, it is now seldom read. 

About 200 Musalman families, chiefly from MarwAr spin cotton in 
Bhuj. All of them labourers, in their brisk season, February and 
March, Phhjan, they earn from 4Jti. to 6<f. (3-4 annas) a day, but 
the demand for their work is not very steady. Including fifty-two 
Fridays they keep about sixty holidays in the year. Children are 
very seldom sent to school. Wine is forbidden. 

Dark-bluo and black cotton cloth used to be woven in large 
quantities for ex])ort to Zanzibar. Three varieties known as jodi, 
sadiamUf and bungan were much valued for the fastness of the dye. 
Of late the trade has fallen off. But it ia hoped that the recent 
lowering of dues may help to restore it. 

There are about fifty families of Hindu embroiderers. About 250 
years ago a Musalman beggar, /aiir, skilled in embroidery, ia said 
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to have come from Sind, and taught hia art to some families of 
ghcxsmaker^ mockif caste, who both in Bhaj and Mandvi are 
for their skill* They work in silk, with a hooked needle li 
broad awl on silk cloth, mtwhrn, on broadcloth, net, and can' 
With a silk thread in one hand, the artist works with the other 
without any design sketched on the cloth or even placed before him^ 
and with wonderful speed forma letters, leaves^ fruitj flowers, 
animals, and human figures. Some of thom keep for sale a stock 
of caps, tapes, cushions, bodices and robes, while others make them 
to order* Fifteen of the families are well-to-do, making up and 
exporting large quantities of embroidery, and with from about £5 
to £50 (Rs* 50 - 500) invested in their business. In their busy 
season, January, the marriage time, the workmen earn from Is, ^cf . 
to 25, 7Jci, (as, 8 2^ie8 4 -Re. 1 as. 5) a day. Including twelve dark 
fifteenths, atndSf thoy keep eighteen holidays in the year. Hard- 
working, sober, and thrifty, they invest their savings in developing* 
their business. So highly is their skill valued that Kathidwdr and 
other chiefs employ them, and their work is in great demand over 
all India and is sent to Zanzibar. 

Thirteen Hindu families of the braid weaving, jdgria, caste, are 
said to have come from Marsvar under an invitation from Hi» 
Highness the Rao. Some of them are settled in Bhuj and some m 
An jar. They are workmen, carrying out orders from traders, and 
when engaged, earn from Sd. to 9d. (2-6 annas) a day. They 
do not always get work, have no busy season, and are not in a 
position to save. When their work is slackest, generally in October, 
February, and April, they make considerable sums as exorcists, 
driving out spirits by beating the small ddJcs, drum. They keep 
four holidays in the year and do not give caste dinners. Wine is 
forbidden thom. Their children are not sent to school. 

There are about 165 families of dyers, 112 of them Mnsalmdns, the 
descendants of converts from the Khombhdtri and Khatri castes, 
and 53 of them Hindus of the Khatri caste. Some 250 years ago, 
the Rao asked their ancestors to come from Sind to Bhuj\ Of the 
whole number of dyers only a few are well off, the rest are workmea 
earning from 4J to TJd. (3-5 annas) fi day. The Hindu and 
Musalman Khatris generally dyeing in fast indigc*, dark-blue and 
black colours, are better off than the Musalmans of the Khombh&tri 
caste, who dye women* s robes, scarves, and handkerchiefs, in light 
soon fading shades. The Khatris have work throughout the year, 
but during the rainy season the Khorabhatria are nearly idle. The 
busy season of both is in the month of January, Posh. The Hindus 
keep ten, and the Musalmans eleven yearly holidays. As a claea 
they are hardworking and thrifty, and both have guilds for settling 
their trade disputes. 

Silk weaving is carried on to a large extent only in Mandvi. 
The raw silk comes from China, Bengal, and Bokhara, generally 
through Bombay merchamts. The silk weavers are of the Khatri 
caste, most of them well-to-do* Some save money and invest it in 
their business ; others work for wages among their own caste people 
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fretting from &id. to 9|(i. (as, 4 - 6^) a day, Silka are dyed by Chapter TI. 

KliErtris, partly Hindus partly Mtisalmans, in pits dag on the banks Manufactures. 

of the dry river Rukhm^vati where the water is said to give 

specially clear and lasting colours. Some of the silk is nsed locally, 

and the rest sent to Gujarat, Kathiawar^ and Bombay. The dealers 

are Shravak and Vaishnav Vanias, and Patodis a class of Khatria. 

Of late silk weaving has greatly fiallen off. An attempt has been 

made to revive it by lowering duties. Their busy time is in the 

marriage season, during the months of December and January 

{Mdgmr and Posh), Including twenty -four elevenths, agydras^ they 

observe forty yearly holidays. 

The Mdndvi Khatris to a small extent print silk by knotting. 
The process is the same as in other parts of Gujardt ; tho 
consumption is almost entirely local. 

There are in Bhuj about fifteen Musalmdn families of painters, 
kamdngar^ who are said to have come from Delhi. They make 
\ toys, shields, and sticks, and colour them with different dyes* Shield- 
making is one of tho special Cutch industries. The kamdn^ars 
import rhinoceros and elephant hides from Zanzibar, work them into 
semi-transparent discs of various sizes, paint them, and without any 
help from leather workers mount them as shields. The fewer the 
flaws and stains the greater is the value of the shield. Measuring 
[generally about 2 J feet across, the rhinoceros shields vary in price 
ift'om 2^. to £10 (Ra. 1-100). Those for nobles and chtefe are 
1 gold or silver mounted, and sometimes studded with gems. Shield 
makers have no particular busy season, and in the rains are more 
or less idle. Their average daily earnings are about Is. {as, 8). 
They keep eleven yearly holidays, and though hardworking and 
thrifty, are not able to save. 

There are 300 families of oil pressers, thirty of them Ghdnchis and Oil Preaaing. 
the rest Chikis and Bohor^s, They make oil from sesamum, rape 
[ fieed, castor seed, and cocoanut kernels. They have no capital and 
all are workmen earning from about 6d, to Is, {as, 4 - 8) a day. 
They are busy in December, January and February, but at other 
limes do not always get work* Including fifty-two Fridays, the 
Musalmans keep sixty-eight holidays. Though hardworking, 
thrifty, and temperate, they are not able to save. They rarely send 
their children to school. 

There are seventy-five families of wood and ivory bracelet makers. Bracelet Making. 
ehudgars or rnanuirs, twenty-five of them Hindus and the rest 
Musalmdns. They live at Miindvi, Bhuj, and Anjdr. The 
Musalmdns' ancestors were Rajput horse-dealers, who about 250 
years ago were converted to Isl^m, and according to the story, were 
taught bracelet making by a holy man of Kodind.r near Jundgad, 
Since then they go by the name of manidrs, from mani, the Sindhi for 
a bracelet. They work chiefly in ivory and blackwood, and also 
make small boxes of rhinoceros hide* Ivory bracelets are of two 
sorts, edged and without edges. The edged are always covered in 
the middle by gold foil, those without edges have no gold. Black- 
wood bracelets are always edged, and covered either with brass, 
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silver, or gold. The materialfl are supplied by Mandri and Anjar 
traderHj chiefly Vdniaa and Bhdti£^j who bring the ivory from 
Zanzibar and the blackwc^od from the Malabar coast. The 
manidrs are m©n of capital with fi-om about £5 to £50 (Rs* 50 * 
500) inreeted in their business. They earn from Qd, to 2a. 
6d. {oB, 4 -Be. IJ) a day. Including twenty-four eleventlis, 
agydra,ff and twelve dark fifteenths^ mmU, the Hindus observe forty 
holidays, and the Musalm^ns eleven. Although hardworking they 
are not in a position to save. 

Fifteen Musalm^a femilies of tanners, i;aid to have come frnm 



d Anjar. They buy the leather 
res from Musalman or Hindu 
ids on the leather g^upplyj which 
for local cangumption. l^ey 
8-5) a day. Including fif iy- 
tolidaya in the year. They are 
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is generally as 

earn from about i 

two Fridays the> 

hardworking and h. 

There are twen ilies of basket maters, thirteen 

at Mdndvi and th ^r the provincej said to be ths 

descendants of eii tO years ago, first made bamboo 

baskets for Mata y work with bamboos brought 

from the Malabdr i?uw^« and Bbatia merchants. They . 

buy a year's supply at i. r them below high tide mark, ] 

and take them oot whek TfaiiLeJ, Their busy season is from 
NovonilM'r to February. They generally work at home, and keep 
nearly sixty holidays in the year. They are hardworking and 
thrifty, and as a class are fairly well-to-do. 

There are five hundred families of Gujarat Hindu shoemakers, 
settled chiefly at Bhuj. The Meghvals, another class of Hindu 
slioemakers do not mix with them. About seventy-five of them 
liave capital, varying from £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500) invested in 
ornaments or lent at interest. They earn from 9^. to 1^. 3d,, 
(a,9. G - 10) a day. They keep sixteen holidays in the year, and are 
sober and hardworking. 

In 1877 an attempt was made, with some state help, to start a 
candle and match factory in Bhuj. But it did not pay and had to 

bo closed. 

About 150 families, five of them Musalmans, make sweetmeats 
cither in their shops or in their customers' houses. Hardworking 
and thrifty, some of them have capital and are able to save, investing 
their earnings in ornaments. They earn from about 6d, to 2^. 7d. 
{as. 4 -Re. 1-4^) a day. Including twenty-four elevenths , a gydras, 
and twelve dark fifteenths, amds, they keep about forty holidays in 
the year. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY. 

istory of Cutch may be roughly divided into two periods, 
at and a modem, before and after tlie Samma or Jadeja 
conquest about the beginning of tlie fourteenth century; In old 
Hindu writings the country is, under the name of Kachchha or coast 
bindj spoken of as a desert with few and wild people. So it remained 
I till a holy man, losing himself in the forests on liia way from the 
N^r&yan Sarovar or lake of Narayan in the extreme west, cleared 
the country by fire. From the ashes sprang crops of grass 80 rich 
that large numbers of pastoral tribes settled in Cutch.^ 

The earliest historic notices of Cutch are in the Greek writers* In 
examining the eastern branch of the river Indus, Alexander (325 B.C.) 
came to a grent lake, formed either by the spreading of the river 
or the flowing together of the neighbouring waters. The entrance 
was easier than the entrance of the western mouth, and, to 
ensure a regular supply of hoEh water, wells were dug along the coast.* 
About 150 years later (142-124 B,c.) Cutch was part of Menander'a 
kingdom, which stretched from the Jamna to Saurdslitra.^ Soon 
, after this (120 b.c.) the Gneco-Baktrian empire was overthrown, and 
Skyfchians, known to the Indians as Saka or Min, passing south 
established themselves in Cutch and other parts of north Gujarat. 
Defeated by Vikramaditya, about 56 B.C., they came back between 
twenty and thirty years later, and under Yeukaotschin founded a 
dynasty which in turn was, in the first century of the Christian era, 
^ overthrown by Parthians whoso power stretched from Sind as far 
1 south aa Broach.* In the first century after Christ, Pliny's (77 A.D.) 
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• McMuixio, Bom. Lit, 8oc. Tmnn. II. 218 (New Ed.). 

' Arrian, VI, xx, 3. Rooke'a TratiB. , 168. The wella seem to have been dug 
to the west of the Indus mouth and not as Vincent (Com. of the Ancicntfi, L 178) 
«ttppo««d in Cutch. Vivien de St Martin Geographie Greque et Latinc de ]'Inde« 
177. Noto 6. 

V- de St. Martin as above, 193, Note 3. For three or four hundred yean tmoet 

, of Bai^trian templeei, altars^ fortified campe, and large masonry welh remained. 

[C, Wilfofd, quoted in BurgcBs* Arch. Snr. Rep. 1874-1875, 190. C. Wilford, As. 

IX. I S3, explains Strabo's (66 aa-24 A.i>. ) T^ard-ahira as, the country of 

J acoording to him, one of the earliest settlements in Cutch. See below, **Placee of 

TtiforeBt,'' Tcj. Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, 212) for Tejarsishtra reads Saraostus and 

identifies it with SaurAshtra. 

* McCrindle'a Pcriplaa^ 108, Note 30. Of the Skythian conquest traces remain in 
the names of Indo-^kythia and Skythia given by Ptolemy (Bertius, 7102) and tht) 
author of the Periplus (Vincent, II. 392) to Sind and the country north of Cutoh. 
The retnm of the Skjthians (30-20 n.c.) closely corresponds with the appearance 
uf the Mudgals, who in the time of Vikram overran Cntch and carried off everything 
to their own country. Has Mlla, 7. A trace of the Parthians, the Parada of Sanskrit 
writerv^ was, in 18^)0, found in a number of coins dug out of the fort of Punvar. See 
Punvar4«ogad under •* Maujal,*' p. 235. 
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Odambari are generally taken to have been the people of Ciitdi, tuxd 
Ptolemj's (150 a,d.) town of Orbadari to the east of the Indus to 
have been their head-quarters** Ptolemy^ knew the gtilf of Ctitoli 
as Kanthi, a name still applied to the strip of land along^ its north 
shore, and to the Kanthkot fort near the south shore of the Ran. 
About a hundred years later (246) the author of the Periplaa 
speaks of the outer part of the gulf of Cntch as Barake.' Further 
in, he says, is the gulf of Eirinon (the Sanscrit irina ' a salt marsh', 
the modem Ran), divided into two parts, a greater and a less, both 
unexplored, dangerous to ships, shallow, and with violent eddieis. 
The country along the coast of the gulf, which botb he an W^ ' ly 
call Surastrene,* was rich^ yielding in abundance corn^ rice, uj, 

butter, and cotton for ordinary manufacture, the people wer© tall and 
black, and they had many herds. Except perhaps at a port neiur 
Kurrachee where Ptolemy has a station of theKanthi ships, the Greeks 
would seem to have had no direct trade with Cutch, Tlio gulf of 
Eirinon is spoken of as a place to be shunned, and all trade centred 
in Broach.^ Soon after the time of the author of the Peri})lus, Catch 
was conquered by the Sah (140-380 a.d.)* kings of Saurdshtr~ 
and then, probably after forming part of the Gupta domini 
came about the end of the fifth century nnder the Valnbhi kin 
In the seventh century (about 6iO) Cutch was part of the province 
of Bind. It 18 described by the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Thsang ms 
lying 267 miles (1600 lis) south-west of the capital of Sind, at that 
time Alor near Bhakar on the Indus.** He calls it Otieii-pO'ehi-^lo^ 
which M. Julien renders Adhyavakila, and General Cunningham 
would connect with Pliny's Odambira, The circuit of the province 
is given at 833 miles (oOOO Hh) and that of the capital at &tb 
miles (SO lis). The capital's name is KtS'tni-shi-ja-lo perhaps 
Koteshvar,** 



itm^ 
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* V. de Kt Martin as above, 246. The form of tlie wonl in Bos 
{TL 48) ifl Odonbeores. The name ieema to RurviTe in the Audumhnr" 
mxh-divimtm pretty widely spread over north (>ujarit« The Auilu..... 
mentioned in the HarivAmsa as a royal rac^ V. de St. Martin. 246* 
(Indiflche AlterthnmRkunde, IIL 144) identifies Orbadam with lUdhanpur. 

* Bertins' Ptolemy, Asia Map X* and 199. 
^ Barake is probably B&ravarie the Magadhi form of DwdrkA. BnfgtM* Af<^ 

Stir. Rep. 1874-75, 194, 

* Vincent's Commerce of the Ancients, II. 392 ; Bertiua' Ptolemy, 202. 
■Vincent's Commerce of the Ancients, II. 392- 395 1 Bertius' Ptolemy, 

Map X. 

* The Oiniitr Rudra Dlma inacription, d«ted 72 (probably 150 a,dJ di 
the territory of the S^h kings as iitretching from the T^jiti to Sind. Aavakftehlia 
mentioned in the list of subject lands is supposed to be Cutch. Burgeaa* Arch. SiU'* 
Rep. 1874-75, 131. 

^ Ditto, 138. From an uncertainty aa to the reckoning of eraa these date» «re 
doubtful. 

** Julien's Hiouen Thsang, L 207, 208. 

* Cimaingham'* Ancient Geography of India, I. SOS. Julien reads the name of 
the capital Khajiswara, and Laeseo Kachchesw&ra. See below, '* Places of Interost^** 
Mr. Bur|e8B quotes another part of Hiouen Thsatig's itinerary (Jnlien, 205, 206)1 
as referring to Cntch. It is a place Kie-ch'-a said to be abont 500 miles (3000 ilt\ 
in circuit, and with a capitals^ miles (20 lis) round. The name comes closer to Kaclib 
than that of the other passage, but the account of the country seems atrai^geljf 
niappliimble* Thickly peopled and rich, under Malwa, and like it in cU 
produce, and in the people's customs. Arch. 8ur. Rep. 1874-75, 100, 
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The next nLention of Cutch is that early m the eighth century 
'{about 714), on the death of Pramar of Telegu^ Cutch was given 
to the Charans.' Soon after this the Kathis would seem to have 

fassed into Catch from Sind, and with their head-quarters at 
*avargad> were probably the ruJing tribe, especially in the centre 
I and south of the province.^ At this time the chief other Cutch 
L tribe would seem to have been the Chdvdis in the east, whose 
t power by the help of the kings of Panchasar and Anhilvada, probably 
rincreased in the eighth and ninth centuries* In the tenth century, 
[when, by the accession of Mulraj Solanki, the Chavdas were 
[ousted from Anhilvada they retired to Cutch.^ Shortly afterwards 
(about 950), when pressed by the Chalukyas of Kalyan, Mulraj 
t Solanki occupied Kanthkot.* During this time the Arabs, beginning 
Lwith raids on the Kathiawdr and Gujarat coasts, had completed the 
conquest of Sind. In the ninth century they had made settlements on 
the Cutch coast, and in the beginning of the tenth the province was 
^considered part of Sind.^ Al Biruni (970 - 1039) speaks of Cutch 
^by its present name and notices that one branch of the Indus flows 
into the Sind Sagar on the borders of Cut^h.* The chief references 
'to Cutch in the writings of the Arab travellers of the tenth and 
1 eleventh centuries are connected with its pirates, who, with their 
head-quarters at Cutch and Somnath, were^ from the word Baira 
> a boat, known as Bawarij*^ 

Early in the eleventh centnry (1023) Bhimdev I. (1022 - 1072) o£ 
Anhilvada fled before Mahmud of Ghazni to Kanthkot (Kanda 
Kot). Like Mnlraj he hold the whole of Vagad and two of his 
grants dispose of Cutch villages- About the close of the century 
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^ Cband quoted in Tod's Annals of Rdj&sthin, L 84, AcGordinji to MusalmAn 
historians Cutch was pjirt of the dominions of the king of Alor, Bom. Gov. Sel 
XUL 8. 

« Burgeaa* Arch. Snr. Rep. 1874^75, 191. With the Kithia the Ahire were 
a3&ociaied> Ditto» About 750, siiys Colonel Tod, the KAthis crossed the Ran in 
their passage From Mult^n, and established themfielvea in the regions of the Saur&B. 

~ I India, 155. 

SH2, writeB Major J. W. WaUon, one of the queens of Samantsinha, by 
*li Bhatiana, fled to her father's hou&p in Jenalmer with her infant son, 
^ than a child of a year old. Thia boy was named Ahipat, atid when be grew to man's 
estate became a formidable outlaw and used to ravage the Patan dominions. He 
conquered nine hundred villages in Cutch, and bnilt Morgad, which he made the^ 
et^t of his government^ and here consolidating bife rule he reigned for manjr yeara. 
He was succeeded by his son Vikramsi, whose son was Vibhurija. VibhurAia was 
succeeded by his son Taknlji» whose son and Buccessor was Se^hkaranji. Seshkaranji 
was succeeded by his son vighji, who was aucceeded by his aon AkhcrAja, and 
Akher4ja was aucceeded by his boh Tt^jasi, Tejasi by Karamfiinha, and Karamsinha 
by TiLkhansinha^ T^khansinjia by Mokamainha, and Mokamainha by Punj4ji, PunjAji 
lived in the reign of Sultin Ali-ud-din Khilji (1295-1315). Burgess' Arch. But, 
Rep. 1874-76, 192. 

* Burgess* Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 1P2; Ind. Ant. VI. 184. According to one 
account (R4s Mala» 41*43) Mtilrdj in his fight with GrAh Ripu killed Ldkha the 
ruler of Cutch. But sec Burgess' Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 192. 

* Ibn Kburdidlm (912) in Kiliot, L 14, and Al Bilidnri ^840) in EUiot. L 129. One 
of the Arab settle m en ta was probably S^dhdn. See below, " Places ol Interest.'* 

* Elliot, L 49-65. 

' They are mentioned, Reinaud's Fragments, 120. by Al Masndi (957) and Al 
Biruni (1030) : Elliot, 1. 65. They went on till the cloae of the thirteenth century, 
making their head-quarters at Socotra where they encamped and sold the spoil, the 
CbriBtians of the island gladly buying it, knowing weR that it was Saracen or Pagaa 
gear, Ynle'e Marco Po5o, II Ml. 
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the province wasj ' as tar as Mfttiikbai/ overrun by Singhar the foiii+l 
8ijmra priiiCL* of Sind.* But his power did not last long as Caleb 
in said to hiivo foimed part of the dominions of Sidhr^j Jaising 
of AnhilvMla (1094- 114;i).^ Not many years later, (about 1180), 
according to one version of Anhilvada history, in the famoaa fight 
between Prithiraj and Bhim Dev II., Balla of Cntch with 3000 
horse fought on Bhim Dev's side/^ And in the thirteenth century, 
on succeeding to the power of the Solankis, the Vn uasiy 

(1240 - 1304) seem to have maintained the old Anhilvn m macy 

in Catch.* 

The modern history of Cutch may be said to date from Jbi 
conquest by the Sind tribe of Samma Rajputs. This took place 
or at least was completed^ during the fourteenth century. SammiJa 
are said to have begun to come into Cutch sevenJ centuries 
before, probably during Musalman rule in Sind (712 - 1051),* 
Early in the thirteenth century, st the time of Shams-ud*diu 
AltamsVs (1211 - 1236) conquest of Sind, other bands of Sammiha 
eeera to have retired into Cutch.* According to local tradition the 
reason of the Sam mas coming to Cutch was a quarrel among the 
sons of a Sind Samma chief by name Lakha. On Lakha*s death 
two of his younger sonsj Mud and Manai plotted against the rightful 
successor, their elder brother Unad or Umar. llieir plot failing they 
were forced to fly to Cutch, where Mod^s uncle Vagam, a Cbnvda chiefs 
ruled in Patgad on the Ran. Vagam received his nephews kindly. 
But after a short time they rose against him, took his fort, and put 
him to death. This outrage brought on the brothers the wrath 
of V^gam^s over-lord the Vaghela of Gnnthli. To please him th© 
brothers promised to double Vagam's tribute, and agreed that 
one of them should remain hostage in Gnnthli. Part of the tribute 



I 



^ Burgesa' Arch. Sun Hop. 1874-75, 197. M&tiikbii li onknowii. U U abo wri 
NAnik 8l\i, horn. Gov, SeL XIII. 41. ^ Ria MAlft, ISS. 

» Tud'a Western Indin, 200. Tod, foU owing Ch&nd, maktMi out that Bhim 
killeiU and ono Balla, appanmtly tile Catch chief, wst in hia plnee. Ditto, 201. Ikxt 
see RAa Mik, 178. 

* Sec ftn inscription at Rav, dated 1*27K Atmkrtm Keebavji's Cutch ItihAs, IS^ 

* The Siimmds dime about the ninth ccnttry. Dr. Barnes' History of Cutoh^ 1 ; 
Bom. Gov. 8cl. XV, 92, As a class tho SammAa gladly accepted Muhamiziad Kiaiia's 
rale (712 - 715) (Chach KAma in Elliot, I. 191), m at that time they are not likely to 
have moved into Cutch in any larg« number. Two canses probably helped to drivo 
the Samm^ south into Cutch : the ruin iu eastern Sind caused (about lOOO} by th« 
change in the course of the Indus, and the peraecutiona. in 1005, 1 175, and 12517, 
(Elliot, IL 575) by orthodox Musalmiois of the Karmatiana to which tect some at least 
of the 8ammAfi seem to have belonged. (See below, '* JAdejdfl"). 

* For Shams-ud-din'e coDqucat of Sind see TabakAt-i-NAairi in Elliot, II, 326» and 
Elphinatotie, 37v), S74 (lS(>(i, 5th Ed.). BesideBby Shama-nddin, Sind was at this tiiziQ 
cuncjuered by Nasir ud-dio, ShamB-iid-din^a wifc*a uncle, and by Jalil-ud*din the 
refugoe ruler of Khirizin. This date (1225) agrees very closely with the traditional 
account 4>f the arnval of the Ramm&s in Cu tch given in the text^ It also tits in well 
with statcrnenU in the confused Musalmiin histories of the Sind Sumra djrnMtj 
(1025* 1315), that about the middle of the thirteenth century there were Sammia ill 
Cutch more or lees dependont on the Suniraa. Tirikh-i-M'asumi in Elliot, 1. 2i8. 
Tohfatu-l-Kirdm in Elliot, L 34^; ace also ditto, 4Sti, The arrival of the Sammia, aay* 
MacMurdo (Trans. Bom. Lit Soc. IL 218), took pJace before tho end of the thirte^ili 
century aod probably much earlier. Tod (Western India, 470) places Umar as far bAok 
an 1053. But even according to Col. Tod's table* counting back from Kao Khwgkijjk^ 
(1 537 J the first certain date, 1053 is nearly a century too early* 
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was a pftjment of fourteen cart-loads of grass. One year^ under the 
graaSj warriors were hid. Leaving their hiding place at night they 
took possession of the fort of Gunthli and drove the Vaghelas across 
the gulf into Kathiawar.^ After this success Mod ruled as chief 
of western Cutch. S£d who came next, was, about 1305, after 
n reign of tifteon years, succeeded by his son Phnl, and he, about 
132U, by Lakha Phulani* Mt»anwhile, according to the Musalmto 
historrans of 8ind, the Sumras whoso head -quarters were at 
Wuhnmmjid Tor,* after being defeated by Ala-ud-din Khilji (1295 - 
1315) about the close of the thirteenth century, so oppressed the 
8amm^, the ancient kodholders, that they retired to Cutch, Shortly 
after another Mnsalmto invasion took place, Muhammad Tur the 
8umra capital was destroyed, and the Sumras* wives and children 
were sent for prot-ection to the Samm^s of Cutch.^ On their 
arrival in Cutch the Sammas at first settled in the desert. After 
a time they begged the chiefs, who were Ch^vda Hajputs, to 
grant them a tract of land. This was agreed to, and on condition 
of making over the grass to the Chavda chief as tribute they were 
allowed to keep the grain. The story of their capture of Gunthli and 
their rise to power in Cutch is the same as that already given from 
Cutch traditions.* The two accounts so far agree that the year 1320, 
when, according to Musalman accounts, the last bands of the 
Sammas arrived, is, according to Cutch tradition, the date of the 
accession of L^kha Phulani the hero of Cutch legend, who, raling 
at Kerdkot, completed the conquest of Cutch, subdued the Kathis, 
and was slain about 1340 6ghting in Kathiaw4r,* 

At the time of the Samma conquest Cutch is described as a land 
of deserts and hills. It would seem to have been thinly peopled 
by Kathis in the south and by Chdvd^a and Vaghelas in other 
parts. The Kathis were driven across the gulf, but the Chavdas 
remained ' once the masters now the tenants,' and were consulted 
when any well or pond was to be dug.* 

Lakha Phulani was succeeded by bis nephew Para or Punvaro 
Gavani, who after a short reign was killed by the Yakshas.^ Para 
left two yonnger brothers Detha and Setha, but as neither of them was 



< CoL Barton'ii Tour in Cutch, 1878, 9,ia PoetaitB in Jtmr, Aa. Soc. Bong. VIL 102. 

* Tlua city, which wai mined by Ali-ad*din, was at Shakapur ten miles north of 
Mirpar. Large bricks and other remainB are still found. EUiot, I, 403,404, 

> The Muaalmin hiatomns of AU-od-^din's reign do not mention hia invasion 
of Sind, and the FiroE ShAhi in giving an account of Firoz Toghlik'a aiicoew (1861) 
Apeaks of AU-ud-din's expedition as a failure, TArikh-i- Firoz ShJihi : Elliot, III 337. 
But thfl Bind Tdrikh-i-Tihiri «peak8 ol an invasion and complete defeat of th« 
Sumria, and »oon after (1315) the change of dynasty from SumrikR to Samm4B seemi 
to ahow that the Sumra power was croahed. IlUliot, I. 272. 

* Tirikh-i.TAhiri in EUiot, I. 267. Details are given under the head " Gnnthli/ ^ 

* According to another account he waa murdered by his sou- in-law. Burg«ia 
Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-76, ItW. Beaidca their aucccBs in Cutch the Sanunfo 
would seem at this time to have aaaumed the govenun^nt of Sind. See belowp 
" Bammis/' 

* TArikh-i Tihiri : ElKot, L 267,96a ^^ ,,^, ^^ 
? By Yakgbis, properly a class of superhuman bemffS (see RU Mala, 8^ 

Moaalmiusare probably meant. In Cutch the name YakahAs snieii alao to be 
applied to a mucli older race of nortbem invaders. 
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fit to manage the state, Pura^s widow sent to Sin J and brought ov 
Lakba the son of Jada.^ Ukba^s reign is said to have begun 
about 1350, and to have lasted for fifteen years. Some of the 
former Samma rulers of Catch had spread their power to tbe 
south of Kathiawar. During L^ba^s reign, according to the 
Hindu account from the fierce opposition of some of tbe 
Kathiaw&r tribes/ but more probably driven back by the greol 
Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1351), their territories were redaeod 
to the peninsula of Cutch.^ After their power was confined 
within Cutch limits, the ruling tribe came to be known as Jadej^^ 
and to bo marked by the systematic destraction of their female 
children. That Jatleja, or the children of Jdda, was a new name^ 
seems probable, though there is some evidence to support the view 
that the name is old; and that it was the conversion to lalim of 
the Tatta. SammftiS, the head of their tribe, that brought into importance 
the little known sub-division of Jadejas.* Infanticide was ni> 
doubt an early practice. Still, at this time, the spread of Islam 
among the tribes of .lower Sind and the isolation of the Jadej&s 
in Cutch, by increasing man-iage difficulties, strengthened the 
temptation to destroy female children.^ The J^dejas would seem to 
have been one of the Sind tribes who, in the tenth century, were 
converted to the tenets of the Karmatians. When the leading branch 
of the Saramas adopted the orthodox form of Islam the J4dejas 
seem to have kept to their old half-Hindu half-Musalman faith. 
The names of their rulers continue Hindu, while those of the Tat 
Jama are Muaalman ; and Salah-ud-din (1393-1404), the first Sami 
convert to Islam, marked his reign by a fierce and successful attaci 
on the rulers of Cutch.* Lakha was, according to the traditions, 
about 1365, succeeded by his son Rata Rayadhan, called the Red 
from the red scarf he used to tie round his turban.^ After an 
uneventful reign Rata R^yadhan died, leaving three sons, Dadarji, 
Othaji, Gajanji, and a fourth Hothiji by a diiferent mother. I'he 
three full brothers divided the land into four parts, two for the 
eldest and one for each of the others, twelve villages being set 
apart for Hothiji the fom*th son. Dddarji's chief town was Kanthkofc 



wfc" 



' J Ada waa the bod of Sdndh the son of TAca^M SammA the »0D of Jim Cxukd 
the elder brother of Mod. Burgese' Arch. Sar. Rep. 1874-76, 199. 

3 Burgeae' Arch. Smr. Rep. 1874-75, 185. Ghnrali in south-west K4thiAw4r, 
now in Forbandar, is said to nave been, early in the 14th century, taken and deitrojed 
by one Bohmani Samma from Cuteh. 

^ Muhammad Tughlik (1325- 1351) very completely established hit power ia 
north-weat GujarAt. The Cutch chief is mentioned aa paying him tribute. Elliot, IIL 
,^24 ; Bird, 170. It was about this time (1361) that Firoz Tugblik's army waa all " " 
destroyed in the Ran. In that war no mention of tbe Cutch chief occurs. 

* Details are given in the " Population" chapter (p. 57K 

* Details are given below (p. 184>, 

* Tirikhi-M'oflumi : Elliot, I. 227. The Sammi^ were Hindus when conouered 
by Firo2 Tughlik (136I}» Their converfiion does not date earlier than 1391, Elliot* 

^ Rata Rdyadhan has, by Dr. J, Wilson, been thought to be the Jim R&i Dao, 
who coming from Cutch succeeded in 1454 (S58 H.) to the throne of Tatta in Sind, 
(Tirikh-i-M'asumi in Elliot, I. 230J. But besides tbe difference of nearly 100 years, 
the Sind Rii Dan would seem to have belonged to tbe Tatta family, and to have 
lived in Cutch only as a refugee. In apite of bis name tbe Sind K4i Dan would seem 
to have been a Mubammadan (see Elliot^ I. 231). 
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in theoast, Otliaji's^ head-quarters were Ajapurtothe nortli-castof 
Bhuj not far from the Haba hills, and G-ajaDJi lived at Bara near 
Tern in the west.^ 

Early in the fifteenth century (1410) Mnzafar Shah {1390- 1411), 
the founder of the Ahmedabad dynasty, defeated the chief of 
Kanthkot, In spite of this defeat, though nominally subject to 
Ahmedabad, Cutt^h remained independent till, in 1472, Mahmud 
Begada (1459-1511), going against them with only 300 cavalry, 
attacked and defeated a force of 400U archers. The Cntchia 
submitted, and being asked by Mahmud what their religion was, 
said they were men of the desert, without teachers ; the king 
promised to send them teachers, and many of the chiefs who went 
back with him to Junagad embraced Islam.^ 

In the beginning of the sixteenth centnry the Cuteh chief would 
seem to have been on no friendly terms with the Ai'ghun dynasty 
(1519 - 1543), the overthrowers of the Tatta Sammds. According 
to the Sind historians on onfe occasion, about 1530, Shdh Hnsaia 
(1522-1544) entered Cutch, and inflicted on the Rao a severe defeat.'* 
At this time ^ the representatives of the three branches of the Jadoja 
family were Jdm Dadarji, Jam Hamirji, and Jam Haval. Of these 
* Jam Hamirji and Jam Raval were neighbours and rivals, and in 1587, 
Raval, by a solemn promise of friendship drawing Hamir into his 
power, killed him- At the time of Jam Hamir's death, Aliyaji,* the 
eldest of his four sons, was on a visit to his sister, the wife of the 
Ahmedabad king ; and Khengdrji the second son, was on a visit at 
Virdwah in Parkar. The two youngest sons, Sahebji and Rayabji, 
were secretly carried off toRapar in Vagad ; and Kheugar, returning 
from P^rkar^ took them with him to Ahmedabad, where they were 
joined by a number of their family and followers. At an Ahmedabad 
hunting party, Khengdr, thoogh only a lad of fourteen, slew a tiger 
with his sword. Pleased with the lad^s courage tbo king promised to 
grant him any thiiig he might ask. Khengar asked that he and hia 
followers might settle for a time at Morvi on the Ran* The territory 
was made over to him in perpetuity, and Khengar was ennobled with 
the title of Rao. From Morvi Khengar kept constantly attacking 
the villages of Jam Dadarji, who was then on friendly terms with 
Jam RavaL He also tried to get leave to settle in Rapar, and alter 
an nnsaccessful attempt, succeeded. He next, by the help of his 
relation the Hothi chief, tempted the Rapar chief out of his fort, and 
slaying both him and hia sons took his possessions. After a fourteen 
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1874^75, 200. 



to liave ruled at Ajipar about 1385, Burgesa* Arch. Sur. Rep. 

2 ham. Got, 8el. X\\ 10. Did Ar'a Buccewora were JiliAji, Bdr^ch, JidAji, Bhat, 
H4vaji, LAkha» Jihiiji, and D4dan Othiji's tuccewora were GdUoji (U05), Vehanji 
(1430), Mulv^ji (1450), Kanyoji (1470), Araarji (1490), Bhimii (irilO),Hainirji (1626), 
and Aliydji. Gajanji'ssacceasora were Hala the foander of the HAla tribe, Riyadhati. 
Kabera, Hardhal, Haripiil, Unad, Tam^hi, Harbham, Hardbal, Likha, and R&ral 
who foundml Navinagar in 15S9. 

' Briggs' Ferishta, IV. 66, It afterwards appeared that they had long before 
l>eeii coQTerted to an heretical form of laUm. (See above p. 64). 

* Mohammad M'aaum in Bom. Gov. Sel. XIIL 106 - 108. The Cutch Prince ia 
called Rio Khengiir, and ia said to have invaded Sind. Burton*i Sind, 17. 

* Bom, Uov, Sei. XV, U. • Bwa. Got. 8©l. XV. XL 
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years struggle, Khengftr iu 1548 dro^e Jam Kava), hin futherT 
murderer, out of Cuteh, aud, acting with kiudnesH to the ehiofaj 
induced thorn to stay ou their estates and established hiniHelf aa 
ruler of CutchJ Jam Rdval fle^l to Kdthidw^r, founded the town 
of Navdnagar, and became independent. Settled as ruler of Cutch, 
Khengar determined to make Bhuj his capital. The country ruunJ 
had Ionf( been a favourite haunt of rubbers and marauders. After 
much difficulty they wore driven out, and, his dependents agreeiiiy 
to settle there, Khengar^s capital was established. 

Dying in 1585 Khengdr was succeeded by Bharinal who ruled till 
1G31. During his reign the government of Gujardt passed from 
the Ahmedabad kings to the Moghal Emperors. Under the 
Ahmedabad' kings the Cutch chief remained to the last paying no 
regular tribute, but bound to serve with 5000 horse.* When their 
power ceased Bharmal seems to have attempted to make himaelf 
independent, but after two defeats, in 1590 and 1501, agreeing to 
admit the supremacy of the Moghal limperor, he was contirmed in 
his former position, and was only occasionally called on to pay 
tribute.''* 

Of the state of Catch at the close of the sixteenth century, tho 

author of the Ain-i-Akbari (1583-1590) has left the following dt^tails.^ 
The greater part was comjx^sed of woc4s and untilled lands. Its 
horses, supposed to be of Arab blood, its camels, and its goats were 
remarkably good. Its men, once Jadavs, now named Jadei^a, 
were tall, handsome, and long-bearded* The Muhammadan religion 
had for long prevailed, ^fhe military force of the country was 
10,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry. The capital was Bhuj (written 
Tdhej) and there were two strong forts, Bara and Kanthkot 

In 1617 Bharmal went to Ahmedabad to pay his respects to 
the Emperor Jali^ngir, presenting him with 100 Cutch horses, 
100 ashrqfis,^ and 2000 rupees. He is spoken of as one of the 
greatest Zamind4rs in Gujarat, who had always fron 5O0O to 6000 
horse, and was able in time of war to double the number,* Jahangir, 



' Bom. Gov, Sel. XV. 13,93. 

^ The entry in the 1570 acenutitB ia Jddeja Khen^Ar, the ZmnmdAt of Bhuj, 
with 1409 viUftges. Bervea wilh 50CH) horse. Bird's Minit i- Ai m .J», 127. 

* Blochimuiu's Aiu-i-Akbari, 1, 3*2*5,419. In 1590 Kuo I uu prt>ruiii« of iho 
Mom estate, waa haae enough to give up to Minsa Aria h , Akbar't ganeral, 
the ex-king MuEafar who had taken shelter with him. Dibplea&ed with the Ria> 
treachery aad delighted with the couTAge shewn by the Bet chief in fighting in 
Muzafara defence, Akbar i& said to havw set up two 8tone», piilim^ at one of the 
Delhi gates and ordered all paasen-by to cro^Ti the Bet chiefs stone with 
flowers and beat the Jddeja's with a plipjwr. The practice was not g:iven up till 
J4m Desal (1718- 1741 ), allowetl to protl'er any suit, asked that the stcme might bo 
taken away. Tod's Western India^ 4:J8. The chief of Bhuj, called SnlimAanagar, 
paid tribute when it was enforced. Bird, 136. In 1609, with a force of 2500 men, tho 
Cutch chiefs son served with the other Gajarit chiefs at Hdramagar in Dharampur. 
Watson *a Gujarat, 68. 

* Gladwin's Ain-i-Akbari, II. 71, 72. Cntcb horses fetched as mnch as from £200 
to £300 (Rb. 2000-3000), WakiAt-i^ahAngiri : Elliot, VI. 356. 

* These were probably gold Aniirafis or Seraphs, of which the traveller Hawkins 
(1609 -1611) says, ^'Semmns ekben which be ten rupees a pitce," Thomas' Fath&ii 
Kings of Delhi, 425. 

^ WakiAt-i-Jah4ngiri in Elliot, VI. 356. 




mch pleasod witli the old chief, gave him his own liorse, a male 
md female elepliant, a dagger* a sword with diamond mounted hilfc^ 
"and four rings.^ At the same time, on the condition of giving 
pilgrims a passage to Mecca, he freed Ciitch from tribute. On his 
denth in 1 G31 Bhdrraal was succeeded by Bhojrajj who, ruling till 
1645, was succeeded by his nephew Khengar II, Dying in 165-4, 
Khengar was succeeded by Tamachi, and he by Rayadhan in 1662. 
These successions passed without a contest and during this period 
Cutch seems to have enjoyed unbroken peace. The only event of 
importance was, in 1659, the arrival of the unfortunate prince Dara, 
a fugitive from Aurangzeb* Tamdchi at first received him kindly, 
but afterwards, turning against him, forced him to leave Catch,^ 
Noghanji, Rayadhan'a oldest son, died young, and during his father's 
lifetime Pragmalji, Rayadhan's third son, contrived the murder of 
his elder brother Ravaji. Both the brothers had left sons who were 
entitled to succeed ; but as they were young, Pragmalji, on his 
father's death in 1697, found no difficulty in seissing the throne. 
When Kanyoji, the son of Ravfiji whom Pragmalji had murdered, 
became a man, he left no means untried to win back his birth-right. 
On assuming power in 1697 (S. 1754) Pragmalji had placed him in 
command of Morvi, on the southern shore of the gulf of Cutch, a 
possession still held by his descendants.^ From Morvi, Kanyoji 
made almost yearly raids into Cutch. But the ruler of Bhuj was too 
strong for him, and he was always worsted. During this reign 
Tamachi, the sixth in descent from Hala, driven from Halar, came 
to Pragmalji, who sending his son Godji with a strong force 
restored him- 'After a successful reign of eighteen years Prigmalji 
died in 1715,* He was succeeded by his son Godji, to whose 
vigour and courage the success of the last reign had been 
almost entirely due. Of Godji's short reign of three yeara 
(1715-1718) the chief event was despoiling Haloji, the son of 
Pragmalji's eldest brother Noghanji, of his estate of Mundra, Ualoji 
unable to resist retired to Abdasa, and there founded the towns of 

[othara, Kotri^ and Nagarchi. His descendants are known aa 

Idldni Jadejas.* 

Dying in 1718 ® Godji was without opposition succeeded by his 

on Desal (1718-1741), a man in the prime of life, handsome, 

liid of pleasing and courteous manners. At this time the 

Bvenues of the Raos of Cutch were extremely smalL Before 

"the reign of Qodji they were chiefly derived from the trifling 

trade of their seaport Anjdr ; from the Kora sub-division ; from 
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* Wftt8on*s Hiatory of GuJAfit, 70, Th© RAo m udd to have been nitiety y«at« 
Jd. He can hardly havo been ar> mnch as be went oo ruling for fourteen years, 

' Bernier, Bombay Reprint, 18^0, 142L 
> Burgess' Arch. 8ur. Rep, 1874-75, 200. 

* About 170O Hamilton describes Cutch or Ciitchnagar as admitting of some 
ftde, and producing cotton, com, coarse cloth, and chonkf a shell hsh, in shape liko 
periwinkle, but ai large as a man's arm above the elliow, which in Bengal was sawed 

Into rings for women's ornaments. New Account, 11, 132. 

* Burgesii' Arch. Sar, Rep. 1874-76, 200. 

« Another account gives 1716. Bom. Gov. Sel, XV. 102, 
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some villages in Miyini ; and from Rapar in V4gad. The 
lands of Mundra and Kanthi and Anjar Ohovisi, add^ durinff 
Godji^s reign^ brought an important increase of revenue. StiU 
the Rdos^ income was scanty, and their way of living very frugal 
and simple. Among his brotherhood the Rao claimed no greater 
supremacy than what was due to his title and larger resonrcea. 
Sheltered by the friendly feeling of his relations and servants^ lie 
lived safe and unguarded, without crippling his resources by the 
pay of mercenaries. The leading Jadejds had all lately received 
their possessions, and as, up to this time, the ties of relationship 
had scarcely been broken, habit and duty inclined them to obey 
their common chief. Friendly intercourse and mutual support 
formed a bond of union between the Rdo and his nominal feudatoriea, 
in striking contrast to the rivalry and discord of later years. At 
this time the Halanis had not long settled in Abdasa ; the Gk>d&ma 
or sons of Rao Godji, were in their new lands in the Ktothi ; the 
Sdhebs, including the long established chiefs of Roha and Mothikla, 
were continued in their estates ; and Tera was allotted to one of the 
sons of Rdo Rdyadhan I. These estates, including the best landa 
and the richest towns in the province, were well peopled, peasants as 
well as traders being always ready to leave their houses and settle 
in estates lately granted to specially favoured children of the R£o. 
Most of the country not held by the Jadejas was in the hands of 
V6ghela and other Rajput chiefs, who through all changes had kept 
to their estates, and of smaller proprietors, Miyanas and others, who 
had earned grants of free or service land. All Jadeja chiefs and 
Girasia proprietors acknowledged the Rao as their head, and when 
wanted were ready to fight for him. 

As a province of the Moghal Empire, Cutch had, for more than a 
century and a quarter (1583-1718), been free from attack ; and 
for a hundred years, under the arrangement sanctioned by the 
Emperor Jahangir, pilgrims had been sent to Mecca free of charge, 
and Cutch spared the payment of tribute. Soon after Desal's 
accession, the Viceroy, pressed for funds in the decay of his Gujardt 
revenue, sent a force into Cutch. This army, under the command 
of a Pathan, Mozim Beg, advanced to Padar within ten miles of Bhuj. 
Hearing of their approach, the Rao, calling his Bhdyad together, 
despatclied a force to meet the invaders. At the same time he sent 
agents, representing the injustice of the demand, and reminding the 
Moghal leader of the terms under which the Cutch tribute had 
been remitted. These measures were successful, and the Moghal 
leader, seeing that the Rao was ready to support remonstrance by 
force, withdrew. Foreseeing a repetition of the demand, the Rdo 
set to work to build a fort at Bhuj, and in other ways spared 
neither expense nor trouble in his efforts to meet a future attack. 
Nor had he a long respite. In 1721, before three years were over,^ 
Nawab Kesar Khan came into Cutch, again demanding tribute. 
Hearing much of the strength of the new fort at Bhuj he avoided 
it and led his army to, and plundered, Nalia, an open town 
of considerable wealth in Abdasa. But finding that the people 
of the country round had taken their goods with them and fled 
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he withdrew,* The failare of these two 
seven years of peace, lulled the Rao and 
hia friends into unreadiness. Then the Viceroy, Sarbnland Kh^n 
(1723 - 1730), at the head of an army of 50,000 men, and bringing 
with him Kanyoji, the Morvi chief, as a claimant to Cntch, advaacod 
towards Blmj. 'fhe Rao was ill prepared to meet him, and though 
the Jadejaa loyally gathei-ed at Bbuj, they and their followers were 
little able to oppose so strong an enemy. To add to the Rao'a 
difficulties his minister failed him, declaring that he knew of no 
means for raising money or men. Among the women of his palace, 
Desal had one favourite wife, whom his bounty had greatly enriched. 
Telling her his difficulty she freely offered her whole wealth, and her 
manager, Seth Devkarn a Lohdna by caste, bowing before the R4o, 
' engaged, if service were given him, to guide the state safely through 
its present dangers* The Seth was made minister, and, by his power 
over his rich caste-fellows, gathered such large sums that, by offers 
of pay and opium, the whole fighting population of the country was 
quickly drawn to Bhuj. 

Encamping on the borders of the lake outside the city, they were 
divided into two armies* One was sent to strengthen the garrison of 
the Bhujia fort, and the other kept to guard the towTi whose walls 
were yet unfinished. The day after the defence was arranged, the 
Musalman army appeared before the city. An attack was made on 
the Bhujia fort, and two of its bastions were txiken. Next day the 
garrison, in a successful sally, won back the two bastions, and 
drove out the Musalmiins with the loss of their leader the Viceroy^s 
nephew. Cheered by this success, the Rao, choosing three thousand 
of the best Jadeja horse, and binding round their brows the orange 
turban of self-sacrifice, dashed into the enemy's camp, and 
caused such loss and confusion that the invaders retired. At Lakhona, 
where they halted, their supplies were cut off, and their camp 
attacked and plundered by troops of Miyaua horse. Seeing how 
matters went, their guide Kanyoji loft the Musalmans, and gaining 
his pardon joined the Rao. The Viceroy soon after escaped to 
Gujarat, and great numbers of his men following him in disorder 
were pursued and slain by the Cutch horsc.^ 

Freed from the risk of foreign invasion the R4o rewarded Devkarn 
Seth by giving into his hands the whole management of the country. 
Knowing his love of wealth, the minister, letting the Rao's revenues 
accumulate, used all his own resources to improve the state, 
Commei'ce was encouraged and the land revenue fostered by a 
useful system of accounts, and by setting agents of the state in every 
town, and through them supplying the husbandmen with funds. 
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' According to MftsaJniiii acconnta the Viceroy Haidar Kuli Khin defented tha 
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GujadLt, 95. 

* The Mnhamniadmi hiatorianu admit, but tone down, thia defeat. * The Viceroy 
now (1730) marched in the direction of Cutoh^and refusing the offer of about £3a,0<:»0 
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Watson's Gajar4t, 106. 
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By these means the Rfio's yearly revenue wag raised to £50,000 
(18 Jahhs of lioris)^ and the minister's to more than £25,O0U (10 
lakhs of korU). Besides enriching the provinee, Dtjvkarn Setb 
made it secure agaiust foreign attack, sti^engthenitig the Bhuiia fort^ 
finisLing the walls of the capital, and fortifying the towns of Anjir^ 
Muudra, and Rapiir. These places were garmofled by troops^ and 
a regular force engaged to protect the country. Not content with 
securing the safety of the province, he spread the Rao*8 name and 
power by carrying an army into Parkar, and, leaving a post then^ 
overawed the SodhAs and put a stop to their raids. In west 
Kathiawar, the Okhamandal pirates, who had been harassing thg 
trade of Mandvi, were punished and kept in order by building in 
district the fort of Cutchigad ; and in the east Bilamba and o 
HaUr villages were recovered from the estate of the traitor Kanyoji, 
In Sind, called in by the Raim&s, Musalmdns of the J^deja stock, 
Devkam protected them, and, to secure the lands he had won, built 
a fort at Rahim-ki-bazar. All this was don© without rousing the ill 
will of the chiefs and proprietors, who, on the slightest aumxnoiMi 
were ready to gather round the Rao's standard. 

The latter part of Desalji's reign was disturbed by the violanoe 
and intrigues of his only son L^khaji. Unlike his father, free* 
hand(»d and fond of show, Ldkhdji was popular, and gathered round 
him a band of followers who stirred up ill feeling between the young 
chief and his father. Uneasy as to his designs, the Rao reduced his 
eon's expenses, and refused him any share of power. Lakh^ji left 
Bhu], and threatening to take service 'w^th the Raja of Udepur, forctsd 
his father to yield to some of his demands. Though to appearance 
satisfied, L^khajisecretly continued to scheme to bring the government 
into his hand. His first step was to get rid of tho minister 
Devkarn, whom he hated as the cause of his exclusion from a 
share of power, and whose close intimacy with his mother he is said 
to have had strong reason for believing to have been criminal. 
Accordingly, in 1738, he raised a disturbance in front of the 
minister's house, who, coming out to restore order, was attacked 
and slain by a hired assassin. At first indignant at the loss of his 
favourite minister, tho Rao was by degrees won by Ldkh^ji's 
Bulimission to grant him forgiveness, and in token of iheir friendship 
agreed /to be present at an entertainment in Lakhaji's huuse. 
The R&> brought with hira most of his chief officers, and to show 
respect to his father, Lakhaji had all his attendants in waiting. 
There was much delay in serving the feast, and the young chief, 
after many impatient mess^es, himself left the room to hurry on 
the banquet. As he left every opening from the room was closed ^ 
and the Hdo and his officers were quietly secured. Placing his father 
in confinement, Lakhaji began to rule, receiving the submission of 
the commandants of all the forts in the province except Mandvi. 
When Lakha, more commonly called Rao Lakbpatji, was settled in 
power, he allowed his father a suitable establishment and greater 
freedom. And his officers and persoual friends were released and 
sent to distant parts of the country. In 1751, Rao Desalji died at 
the age of seventy. Love of money was his ruling passion. Bat a 
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kind and easy temper held him back from cruelty and extortion. 
Songs still keep fresh the memory of the quiet i^nd plenty of De^ji'a 
rule when Cutch grew populous and rich, and was respected by its 
neighboors. 

In 1741, when he placed his father in confinement and assumed 
the rule of Cutch, Lakh^ji was thirty-four years old.^ His 
handsome form, pleasing manners, open -handedness, and love of show 
made him popular^ and the great wealth, £1,000,00(1 (1 kror 
rupees), found in his father's treasury did much to strengthen his 
power. At the same time many of the Jidejas were displeased at 
Ldkha's treatment of his father, and one of them, Sumraji, Thakor of 
Tera, a rich town and fort in Abddsa, spoke with open scorn of his 
unnatural conduct. When firmly settled in the government, Lakhaji 
determined to wipe out this affront. Collecting the Bhdyad, he 
sent a force against Tera, and as the guns were served by men 
drawn from British territory, the fort suffered severely. After a few 
days, the chiefs taking thought that on an equally slight pretext 
the Rao might destroy all their forts, warned the gunners that, if 
they continued to damage the fort, they should pay for it with their 
lives, After this the firing caused little injury, and failing to breach 
the walls, after a three months* siege, the army withdrew. 

On the accession of the Bao^ Devkarn's son Ponja was appointed 
minister^ and so long as he was able to find funds he remained in 
favour. At tho end of five years^ by a course of unbounded 
extravagance, Lakhaji had wasted his father's treasure, and, finding 
his income too small for his wants, he dig missed Funja and set a 
Vduia, Rupshi Sha, in his place. One of Rupshi Sha's first steps 
was to seize Funja and all his relations^ and treat them with such 
elaborate cruelty that though sixty-five of them died under torture, 
a sum of £80,000 (30 laklut of koritf) was wrung from the rest. 

The system of fining, first adopted by Rao Ldkhaji, soon became 
the regular practice, and ministers were chosen eofely on account 
of their wealth which soon passed to the R^. For four years 
(1746-1750) Rupshi Sha continued in power, and Pnnja was kept in 
confinement. Then Rupshi Sha fell into disfavour, and Funja, again 
in power, retaliated on the Vania, massacring his relations and 
sparing his life only for prison and the rack* In such disorders 
affairs soon took another turn, and Funja, driven from power, was 
succeeded by Gordhan Mehta. Thinking himself ill used, Funja 
closely allied himself with Godji, the Rao^s only lawful son. Though 
but sixteen years of age, Godji, following his father's example and 

t Btirred on by his mother and Funja, demanded from his father a share 
in the management of the state. The Rao refused, and the young 
chief retired in anger. In his disappointment Punja counselled Godji 
openly to oppose his father, and the lad and his mother agreed to 

I fly with Punja to Godji's town of Mundra. Before leaving Bhuj, Punja 
managed to ruin his rival Gordhan Mehta. On the day of his flight, 

[to prevent suspicion, he sent a message to the minister asking for a 
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private interview. That it might aftenrards seem that he and Gordhait 
had together planned some treachery, he went to Gordhan's hoofie 
with much show of mystery, drew public attention to his visit, and * 
two houra, with closed doors and windows, contrived to am 
Gordhan with trifling conversation. Shortly after, the Rao was 
that his son and wife had fled with Punja. And hearing that a few 
honrB before his Ui^ht Punja had a long and secret meeting witii 
Gordhan, he was highly enraged, and ordered Gordhan^s instant 
execution. On Gordhan's death Rupshi Sha was freed and restored to 
power* He continued minister for a year and a hulf, when, on hia 
return from Cabul, the post waa given to Tulshidas, a favourite of the 
Rao's. 

Meanwhile, Godji was living in Mundra independent of his father,. 
Though chiefly advised by Punja, he trusted much to one Mirza Amir 
Beg, a man of bad character, whom he made his Jamiddr. Aboat 
this time, a certain Shah Madanji, a very rich merchant^ died im 
Mundra, and to his funeral ceremonies some of the wealthiest men m 
Cutchcame. Acting on his Jamad^r's advice, Godji, who was badly oif 
for funds, shut the city gates and refused to lot the merchants go till 
they paid large sums of money. Enraged at his son's conduct, L&kha 
Bent a force against Mundra. Godji fled to Morvi, and being supplied 
with troopSj came back, drove off the attacking force, and relieved 
the town. The Rdo at length compromised with his son alio 

him to keep Mundra on condition that he would dismiss Punja. 

this Godji agreed, and in 1 758 Punja retired to Mothala in Abddsa, 
on» monthly pension of about £25 (1000 korls). About this time 
(1757) the Rao presented the Emperor Alamgir II. (1754-1759) with 
Bome Cutch horses and Gujarat bullocks, and in return received 
the title of Mirza.^ In the following year he planned an expedition 
against Tatta and was promised help both by the Peshwa and tke 
Gaikwar, No active steps would seem to have been taken.* He had 
become extremely weakened by constant debauchery, never rising frooi 
his couch before four o*clock in the afternoon. The affairs of the 
Government were entrusted to a succession of incapable ministers^ 
whose one qualification was a wDling assent to every plan, however 
disreputable, which could contribute to the Rdo's profligate habits. 
Scenes of cruelty and oppression, previously unknown in Cutch, were 
common, and as the court lost character, its influence in Sind and 
Parkar declined, and in 1760 the posts at Virawah and Parkar were 
driven out. 

Though the wealth of the country was squandered, its finaiioes 

were flourishing. Lakhpat alone, from the cultivation of rice, yielded 
a yearly revenue of about £20,000 (8 lakhs of koriti). The province was 
at peace with its neighbours, and the only internal disturbance, due 
to some encroachments on the part of the Dhamarka chief, ended la 
the Kao's favour, and in the capture and destruction of the Thdkor's 



^ W*t«on*8 Gujar.it, 148. Mr. Burcesa (Arch. Sur. Bep. 1874-75, 200) wya th« UHm 
of Mahirio Shii and the M4hi M&ridb. 
3 Wftteon** Gujirit, U9. 
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town. In 1 760 LdklmjWho had boon suffering from leprosy and otlior 
diseases, died at the age of tifty-to«i\ On his death-bed he tried to 
induce the officers oi his troops to appoint one of his six ille^ntimate 
sons. They refused, and sending word to Godji, ho came and 
Bucceeded without opposition* Lakha was the first of the Jiidej^sto 
establish the form and state of a Darbar or court at Bhuj, and, being 
a raan of considerable intelligence, treated foreigners with much 
liherality, and from them picked up a large store of information about 
other countries. He enlarged and embellished the palace with foreign 
ornaimiuts, many of them of European warkmanship. The taste for 
European articles sprang from his acquaintance with an adventurer 
named Rdmsing Malam, who had made several voyages to Europe, and 
who accidentally visited Bhuj. Rdmsing was a man of very high 
mechanical talent. Taken into the service of the Rao, he established 
a cannon foundry and silk and glass manufactures, made clocks, and 
minutely copied patterns of European models and figures* So well 
did he teach, that the mechanical skill for which Cutch craftsmen 
are now famous is generally traced to his training. To reward these 
services, the Rao presented him with the village of Kaly^npur, and 
till his death he continued to live at Bhuj in wealth and comfort. 

On reaching Bhuj a few hours after his father's death,^ Godji found 
the Darbar officers ready to acknowledge him, and without 
opposition he began to rule at the age of twenty-six. He continued as 
minister a Lohaua named Jivan Seth, who had held the post during 
the last years of his father's reign. This choice led to long years of 
trouble. Punja, his old minister and supporter, hearing of Godji'a 
accassion, hurried from his retirement in Jundgad, confident of 
meeting: the reward of his former services. But before he had time to 
reach Bhuj, Jivan had persuaded the Rdo that if Punja came ha 

I should be told to leave without tasting the water of the town* Meeting 
with this rebuff, Punja retired to Kanthkot. But as his reception 
gave offence at Bhuj, the chief asked him to seek shelter elsewhere. 
He then went to Jatavada, and here too he was pursued ; and, only 
by the kindness of his host, escaped a troop of cavalry sent to 

I seize him. From Jdtavada he retired to Virawdh in Parkar whose 

[chief, in return for former favours, was friendly. 

Ghuldm ShAh Kalhora, then reignmg in iSind, had long looked for 
I a chance of meddling in Cutch affairs. This was not unknown to 

Pnuja, and was probably one of his reasons for retreating to Parkar. 

With Gidomal the Sind minister, a man of his own caf^te, Punja 
[opened a correspondence. Hearing of this, GhulAm Shah lost 
lBo time in asking Punja to Haidnrabad ; sent him £1500 (1000 
Imohars) for his expenses and a palanquin with an escort of 100 
[men ; and on his arrival received him with every honour. The Amir 
[explained his wish to conquer Cutch, and gain the Rao's sister in 

marriage. To the idea of conquering Cutch| Punja gave Uttle 
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encouragement, but be strongly recommended the roarrii 
ropreeenting at the same time that the proposal would be ontertainei 
only if Ghul4m appeared before Bhuj at the head of a victorious army. 
Meanwhile the Bib, not unaware of the combination against him, 
directed Jivan to summon the Abdasa and Vagad Girasias to defend 
the country. The whole Bhaydd, except the Mothala chief who waa 
friendly to Punja^ readily answered the summons, and took the field 
tinder the minister. Godji remained in command at Bhuj which he 
garrisoned with 1000 men from Navdnagar and a body of Radhanpur 
troops, Ghulam Shah and l^unja, at the head of the Sindian army, 
quitted Haidarabad accompanied by an immense body of followers, 
whoj it is said, raised the strength of the expedition to about 70,000 
men. Crossing the Ran, the Sindians, after a heavy march of twenty- 
seven miles, found Nara deserted, and the wells filled with stones. 
So great was their distress from thirst and fatigue, that had Jivan 
inarched against them, they would have fallen an easy prey- But 
the minister was no general, and, quietly encamping in a strong 
position close by on the Jara bills, allowed the Sind troops to refresh 
themselves. After two days' rest Ghulam Shah marched to Jara 
and attacked the hilL The approach was defended by a large gua 
round which the Cutcli army were gathered^ At the first shot the 

?;un burst doing much injury and causing great confusion in the 
Jutch ranks. Taking advantage of the disorder, the Sindians climbed 
the hill sword in hand, and destroyed almost the whole army, leaving 
among the slain Jivan the minister, three sons of the Thakor of 
Nara, and many other leading chiefs. According to Cutch accounta 
their total loss was not less than a hundred thousand slain. From 
Jara, Ghulam Shah, marching to Tera, levied a heavy fine, and 
plundered and burned the country. Learning of this crushing 
defeat, the Rao, sending a private agent to Pnnja, confessed 
his unjust conduct, stated that he had been deceived by Jivan, 
and entreating Punja to arrange that the Sindian army should be 
withdrawn, invited him as his minister to Bhuj, and promised to 
ratify any agreement he should make with Ghulam Shah. His 
return to favour at Bhuj secured, Punja was not less anxious 
than the Rao to get rid of the Siudian army. To arrange this 
without losing credit with Ghulam Shah seemed well nigh hopeless. 
But affairs took a turn that made his part easier to play. News that 
the wells on the straight road to Bhuj had been poisoned led Ghulam 
8hah t-o advance by a longer route. As he went, he succeeded in 
levying sums of money from several chiefs. But a force sent 
against Sdndhan was repulsed. A'VTien the news of this check reached 
Ghulam Shah, Punja was with him. Affecting a keen alarm, he 
warned Ghulam Shah that there were 360 forts each as strong as 
Sandhan, and that Bhuj itself was guarded by the choicest troops 
of Navanagar and Radhanpur. So far, he urged, Ghulam Shah's 
success was complete, and he engaged that if Ghulam withdrew, he 
would go to Bhuj and arrange the marriage with the Rao's sister. 
To this GhuMm Shah agreed, and, taking with him Punja's son as a 
hostage, retired to Sind. On reacbing Bhuj the Rao received Punja 
with every sign of respect, and at once made him minister. After 
fulfilling his preliminary agreement with Ghulam Shahj Punja'a 
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(irst measnre was, partly by firmness and partly by paying their 
arrears J to dismiss the Radhanpur army which held the gatesj and 
in defiance of Godji showed every wish to remain masters at Bhnj. 
During the next two years Pnnja was occnpied in an expedition into 
Vagad where he levied a fine on Kanthkot and the chiefs of the 
district. All this time, thongh Pnnja never ceased urging him, the 
Rao had failed to give his sister in marriage to Ghulam Shdh. From 
this constant subject of dispute, and perhaps from the manner in 
which he had regained his post, the R^ was never well disposed 
to Punja ; and, when he had repaired his forts, raised a militia, and 
established his power, he determined to rid himself of his minister. 
By his order Punja was seized, confined in irons for ten days, and, 
by the Rao himself, was presented with a cup of poison. On hearing 
of Punja's murder, Ghulam Shah gathered another army of 50,000 
men, and re-entered Cutch by the Nara route. Nara he again found 
deserted, and except at the small fort of Muru, where a Raj put garrison 
of eighty men resisted and were all massacred, he advanced unopposed 
within sight of Bhuj. Encamping at Rodar Mata within five miles 
of the toi^Ti, he despatched his minister, Gidomal, with some men 
of distinction to demand, as had before been promised, the Rao's 
sister in marriage. Godji, well supplied with troops and resources, 
received the envoys with little courtesy, and refused to give any 
satisfactory answer* During the night the envoys passed in Bhuj, 
the Rao ordei^d that, at the same moment, every gun in the city 
should be fired. This caused the strangers such alarm thut they 
took back with them the most exaggerated accounts of the height of 
the walls and the strength of the town. After a few days skirminhiug, 
Ghulam Shah was induced to listen to a compromise, by which, 
instead of the Rao's sister, he received in marriage the daughter of 
the chief of Khdkhar, a near kinsman of the Rao. After remaining 
for some time inactive he recrossed the Ran, leaving at Lakhpat a 
post of oOOO men. About this time by building at AH Bandar a bank 
across the Kori month of the Indus, Ghulam Shah stopped the source 
from which the great rice-lands of Lakhpat drew their water 
supply ; and the rice tract gradually became a salt waste like the rest 
of the Ran, leaving the Cutch state poorer by a yearly sum of about 
£20^000 (8 lakhs of koris). In 1772, seven years after hisfetum to 
Sind, Ghiildm Shah died, and was succeeded by his son Sarfardz. 
This prince was soon involved in troubles at his own court, and was 
obliged to withdraw hh outpost from Lakhpat. At the same time 
he allowed Devji, the son of Punja, to leave his court and return to 
Bhuj. Devji was well received by the Rao, and offered employment. 
But warned by the fate of his father and grandfather, he asked leave 
to retire and re-people Lakhpat. This was granted, and from the 
respect in which his lamily was held, he succeeded so well that the 
Rao, having the highest opinion of hi*^ ^ibilities, anxious to get him 
as minister, ordered him to Bhuj, He started for the capital, but, 
on his way, was poisoned by some of the Barbdr people who dreaded 
his influence. 

Daring this time the affairs of the state had fallen into confusion 
I and discredit* After Puuja's death a succession of ministers 
B 236—19 
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followed, most of whom were murdered and their property 
the R4o. During these changes the Rao^ without a struggle^ 
Balamba in Kathiawdr. Godji^ naturally of a suspicious temper^ 
for some time entertained a continued dread of asBaasination. Thb 
foar led him to collect a small body of Sidis who continued to inereaee 
in number till all the power of the Darbar rested with them. So 
overbearing were they that, at last, the ladies and principal officers 
of the palace, to free the R4o from their power, seised his person and 
kept him in confinement till the whole body of SidiSi more than 400 
in all, were driven from Cutch. Enraged at this insult Godji retired 
in disgust to Mandvi where he stayed building a palace and paying no 
heed to public affairs. About 1 775, Miyin SarfariB Kh4n (1772 - 1 777), 
Ghnldm Shah's son, the Kalhora ruler of Haidarabad in Bind, entering' 
Cutch^ took the route of Khavda and Sumrdsar, intending to marcn 
to Bhuj, but the accounts of its strength frightened him, and leading 
the army to Chob^ri and Kanthkot, he married the daughter of the 
Thakor, and levying fines at Adhoi and other places returned to 
Sind. At this time (1776-1786), in Sind, the struggles between the 
Kalhords and Talpuras divided the countiy into two factions* 
Abdul Nabbi Kh4n, who succeeded in 1777^ had appointed Mir Bijr 
his minister. On Mir Bijr's elevation to power, two Belnchis, who 
had assassinated his father, sought refuge in Cutch, and, as the TUo 
refused to give them up, the province was again invaded and mm^ 
of Abdasa plundered and laid waste* The Rio s meroenariea, at . 
this time a very formidable body, sent under the command of onefl 
Mirza Kurpa Beg against the Sind army, fell in with a detachment V 
of it and cut it to pieces, and the people of the country aiding tho 
Rao*a troops, the invaders were forced to retreat across the Ran 
with considerable loss and disgrace. Elated by his success, Mirsft 
Kurpa Beg, upon his return to Bhuj, threw off all subjection to the 
Rao and began to act with great insolence, especially towards the 
two Sind refugees. Complaining to the Rao, the refugees wer 
encouraged, if the chance offered, to assassinate Mirza ^^^* No^l 
many days after the Mirza sent for them and being refused a sniii| 
of money, ordered their wives and children to be sold. Enraged at] 
this insult the Beluchis attacked him and stew him on the apot. 
For tbis deed of valour the R.^ rewarded them with handaomc 
grants of land. Soon after this Godji sickened, it was said o4 
dropsy, and died at tho age of forty-four. He left two sona^ 
Rayadhan who succeeded and Prithirij. He had married one of hia , 
Bisters to Damdji Gdikw^r of Baroda. 

Small and mean in person, of a jealous andcrueP temper, oppressive I 
and unscrupulous, Godji is, among the people of Cutch, the mostJ 
unpopular of their rulers. Frugal in private life, he kept an establish- 
ment of elephants and horses far beyond his means, and in spite of thai 
many large fortunes he seized and turned to his own use, he died] 
leaving an empty treasury. In spite of Godji's mismanagement and 

» Bom. Gov. Sol. XV. (New Seriea), lOl, Burton (Sind, 22) give« 1778, and the 
Sind Gazetteer {34), 1782. 

^ Boaidcs poifiouing or Juaaasinftting twenty mininterSi Godji in a M of jeailouay d 
jLilled his tiwu brother. 
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the number of invasions from which it had suffered, Cutch had notj 
except in Lakhpat, materially fallen off either in people or tillage, 
I and daring the latter years of Godji'a rule and the early years of his 
Buccessor's was able to supply Sind with grain,* 

R^ Rayadhan, who had passed all his boyhood with the women 
of the palace, succeeded his father, in 1778, at the early age of 
fifteen.* Inheriting unlimited power at so eai-ly an age, and 
eun'oundod by attendants sallied and debased by constant scenes of 
bloodshed and cruelty, he was exposed to the worst advice and 
example,* The country was most disturbed. The late war with 
Sind, carried on without ability or honesty, had exhausted tho 
rovonues, and so slack was the management, that some of tho chiefs 
and other proprietors were subject to the Rao only in name, and 
crime was so little repressed, that there was security neitl^er of 
( person nor property. 

In one^ respect the young R^ was fortunate. His mother*s 
influence secored the appointment of minister to Devchand, a much 
respected Lohdna» who during the last reign hi¥;l more than once 
managed the affairs of the state. Too upright to serve the late Rao*s 
purposes, had he not on all occasions enjoyed the protecting 
influence of Rdyadhan*s mother he might have shared the fate of 
most of Godji*8 ministers. For a short time under Devehand*a 
management things went well. But before long a plot was formed 
against him. One evening on reaching the palace be was arrested 
by the commander of the Rao*s body-guard, and, shortly after, his 
three brothers, who held Anjar, Mnndra, and Rdpar, were seized 
[ and brought to Bbuj, where the whole family, inclnding Devchand 
were put to death, and a large fine levied on their relations.^ 
Shortly after this, by the death of the Race's mother, the causo 
of order in Cuteh suffered another heavy loss. The young chiefs 
who had hitherto shown no special fondniesa for vice, gave himsolf 
up to debauchery, and disorder became general over the province. 
The district managers thought themselves more safe in open 
hostility to the Rao than in his service ; and by degrees the outlying 
parts of the province were alienated from the cential authority at 
Bhuj. 

After Devchand^a death the Rao fell into the hands of Sidi Merich, 
the oppressive governor of Bhuj. Finding himself unable to control 
them, Sidi Merich chose as minister of the provinces Vagha Pjirekh, 
a Yania by caste^ who, greedy and overbeariBg, attacked the Jadeja 
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chief of Patri and elaying him took his fort. This severity gM,TB 
great offence, and Sidi Merich seeing that Yagha Pirekh's eondoct 
made himself unpopular tried to assassinate him. The attempt 
failed, and Vdgha winning over the nobles and the ladies of the poJace 
procured the banishment of the whole body of Sidi mercenaries* 
Bat Vigha's success was shortlived. One of the Sidis, Masud by 
namOj who, as a personal £ijvourite of the R4o^b was allowed to reinaiii» 
before long succeeded in bringing about his imprisonment m ad 
death. 1 

About this time (1783) the Raja of Jodhpur, at the head of mm 
army, pasned through Cutch on his way to Sind to restore Abdul 
Nabbi Khdn^ who had been driven from his kingdom by the T&lpuris^ 
The Raja tried to persuade the RAo to help him. But affalrB "^ 
Bhuj were in too great disorder to allow of ready aid, and, beft 
anything could be done^ the Jodhpur army, after a contest with Mir 
Fateh Ali at Chobdri/ were forced to retire in disorder. In the 
following year (1784), when twenty years of age, Riyadhan bt^gan 
to show signs of madness* At first he did little harm, his chief 
peculiarity being an extreme zeal for the Musalman faith, which 
he is said to have learned from a Muhammadan beggar Muhammad 
Syed. Af terwai'ds he became more violent, attacked and imprisoned 
Hindus, and, wandei-ing with a band of followers through thB 
streets of Bhuj, wounded or killed all who refused to profess Ishitn. 
By these and other outrages, R^yadhan so clearly showed himself 
mad, that his family and minister determined to take steps to place 
him under restraint. But R^yadhan, known as the Pehlvdn or 
athlete, was a man of great personal strength and courage, and as 
he was always surrounded by a band of trusty Pathdns, it was no 
easy matter to seize him. V^ha P^ekh the minister, suddenljr 
brought a body of troops from Anjar into the courtyard of the Bhui 
palace. Getting timely news of their arrival, the Rao, sending word 
to his body-guard, escaped to the top of the palace, and cuttings 
away the st^ir gave his Fathans time to assemble and come to hi a 
rescue. With their help the whole bcjdy of the assailants waa 
destroyed.^ Though successful for the moment, the Rao^s conduct 
had estranged all his servants, and from this time his authority waa 
no longer acknowledged. Mandvi under Riimji Khavda, Anjdr under 
•Meghji Seth, and Mundra, Lakhpat, and several other towns under 
other leaders became independent. The Miyanas, gathering in large 
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^ Mir Fateh Ali did not gam much by his victory, as he was at once called away to 
meet an invaaion from Cibnl Two yeara latter (1*785), and again in 1789 Mir Fateh 
All with hia brothers, wives, and attendants had to take refuge in Cutch. Bom. Gcnr, 
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retiring to the roof, he gave orders thai the stair, little more than a ladder, np wIimI^H 
the Anjdr men had come, should be taken away. Caught in this trap he destroyed 
the dopntatton by throwing large quantities of gunpowder into the room. Bom. Gov. 
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bodiee^ entrenched themselves at Baliari, and, sallying out, plundered 
on every side. So great was the disorder that the people leaving 
their homes fled for safety to the towns.* 

Meanwhile at Bhuj things went from bad to worse* The Rao, m 
want of funds, laid hands on the wealth amassed by his favourites 
Muhammad Syed and Sidi Masud, and banished them both from 
Bhuj. Soon after this Meghji Seth of An jar seized the palace gates, 
and the Rao, forced to submit, was placed nnder restraint (1786). The 
confinement of Rayadhan was a relief to the whole country. The chief 
actors, the Jamdd&rs and Meghji Seth, raising Prithir^j or Bhaiji 
Bava, Kayadhan's younger brother to the chief ship, appointed 
during his miflority a council known as the Bdra Bhai with Meghji 
Seth and Doeal Ven as its leading members.^ This Government was 
at first successful, I'estonng order and bringing the chief of Mandvi 
and others to acknowledge and pay tribute to the central authority. 
Before long the council disagreed, and Meghji Seth, convicted of an 
attempt to poison somo of the members, was forced to flee. Seeking 
shelter in his old province of An jar he established himself there aa 
an almost independent ruler. To his party belonged the chief of 
Mandvi and Aima Bai, the mother of the Rao Bhaiji B£va, and by their 
secession, the power of Dosal Ven and the other members of the council 
was greatly reduced* To add to the confusion two members of the 
council freed Rao Rayadhan from restraint. The rest left Bhuj, and, in 
the disorders that followed, Fateh Muhammad, a subordinate officer 
rose to favour* But the Rdo was in no fit state to be free and one day 
attacking Pateh Muhammad, that oflicer had to fly for his life. 
Strengthening himself in one of the towers of the city wall he resisted 
the Rao's attacks, and with the help of Dosal Ven, defeated the R&o 
and again placed him under restraint.* 

This Fat^jh Muhammad, a Notiar Musalmdn of Sind descent, of 
great personal strength, endurance and courage, of much tact and 
patience, and, though illiterate, of strong personal influence, was, as 
the chief actor in this second revolution, admitted a member of 
Bhdiji Bava's council* For a year matters went quietly* But Dosal 
Ven, the head of the council, a man of hasty and violent temper, too 
sure of his position, neither took pains to treat the Rao with respect 
nor to win the regard of the Jadeja chiefs. Taking advantage of 
Dosal Ven's want of popularity, Fateh Muhammad withdrew for a 
time from Bhuj, and, finding that the Jadeja chiefs were annoyed 
with Dosal Ven\s treatment of the Rao, he in DosaFs absence 
came back to Bhuj. Always a favourite with the troops, Fateh 
Muhammad had littlo difficulty in putting an end to Dosal's 
supremacy and restoring BMiji Bava to his pi*oper position aa the 
head of the state. 

As minister,* Fateh Muhammad showed great prudence and 
judgment. Acting towards him with the most careful respect and 
attention and upon the most trifling occasions submitting his plans for 
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approval^ he won the regard of the young Rao ; he secured 
favour of the Jadejas by pensions ; and, by raising a powerful body 
of mercenaries^ acted with fiuch vigour against those who oppuaea 
him, that except Dosal Ven, who retired to Mundra, all the 
members of the council were either banished from Cutch, or pi 
in confinement. 

He next turned his attention to the outlying parts of the pro^ 
which daring the eight years of wei^ and divided rule had fedl 
into disorder and become a prey to the raids of Miy^na and Kte^^ 
robbers, Vdgad was brought under order and made to pay revenaa* 
The town of Sanva, whose unruly chief had refused to pay tribute 
was taken and plundered, and its bands of robbers broken and driven 
out of the country. After V^gad had been brought under order, onljr 
two fcowns resisted the Rao's authority. One of these, Mundra in 
which Dosal Yen had settled, was attacked and surrendered, Dosal 
Ven withdrawing with a pension to Betta in Abd&sa. As Mandvi^ the 
only remaining town, was too strong to be taken by assault, Fateb 
Muhammad made ready a fleet of boats and seised its rich 
trading vessels. Disgusted with thei:- loss, the M&ndvi merchants 
determined to quit Mandvi, whose rUer gave them no protection. 
Anticipating this result, Fateh Muhammad came to meet them, and 
receiving them with great kindness, restored their property. In 
return for this generous treatment the luerchants went back to 
Mandvi, bought over the garrison, and delivered the place into 
Fateh Muhammad's hands* Besides in bringing disorderly vassals to 
obedienoe^ Fateh Muhammad spread the Rio's power by reoovering^ 
arrears of tribute from the Jdra of Navdnagar, and obtained from 
the Girdsias the cession of the Bhac^hau district in V^gad, which 
under hia strong and careful management became one of the richest 
and most populous parts of Cutch. One of his projects of improve- 
ment was to make Lakhpat a great port. A fort was bailt and the 
place prospered, its revenue doubling in a few years. With the 
establishment of order he introduced a system of strict and fair 
government long unknown in Cutch. To each district ho appointod 
a manager, and forced them to treat the people witn great 
consideration. At the same time, so long as they had his oonfidenoe, 
he placed in their hands almost unlimited power, neither listening 
to stories against them nor cramping them by requiring too close 
an adherence to rules. He thus roused an enthusiasm among his 
dependents who carried out his orders with a spirit and trust that 
ensured success. His example was worthy of his preoepts. Though 
the number of his mercenaries was much increased, he, seldom in 
passing through the cx>untry, allowed one of his men to enter a 
village. The headmen had beforehand orders for supplies, and the 
greatest care was taken to prevent irregularities. During these years, 
Cutch, favoured with fruitful seasons, recovered from its misrule, 
and probably at no time was its trade or its revenue mora 
flourishing. 

Prosperity lasted till Bhaiji Bava, arrived at mature age, 
began to view with jealousy his minister'^ almost absolute power. 
The first open rupture was in 1801 at a pleasure party, on the 
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Btuj lako*^ Bhdiji had been driuking, and on some trifling difference 
of opinion, he not only accused Fateh Muhammad of rebeOioua 
intentions, bnt would have atta/cked him had he not been held back. 
Afterwards there was a show of reconciliation, but Bhdiji had lost 
trust in Fateh Mehammad^ and only waited a faronrable opportunity 
of separating" from him. Matters came to a crisis, when, shortly after, 
the young Rao asked for and was refused the revenues of the town of 
MAndvi, With his friends he now planned an escape from Bhnj, and 
on a day when Fateh Muhammad was absent at lakhpat, the officer 
in charge of Bhachdu sent troops to escort the Rao to Mandvi, whera 
Hansraj, the commandant of the town, received bim, declared in his 
favour, and drove out the militia that continued true to Fateh 
Muhammad's intei-ests. On reaching Lakhpat, Fateh Muhammad 
heard of the RAo's flight and tni-ning back with all speed collected his 
forces at Bhui, Under Askarn Seth he sent a detachment to the 
Machhu Kantfaa to prevent the arrival of troops from the Morvi chief. 
This body of men did good service, attacking and defeating a 
formidable force coming to the B&o's assistance from Rddhanpur, and 
then at Patri, on the way to M4ndvi, defeating a detachment sent 
against them by Hansraj . While thus successful, they were suddenly 
recalled to Bhnj, where Fateh Muhammad, desortod by one of bis chief 
snpporters the commandant of Lakhpat, and badly off for funds, had 
determined to centre his forces* The Rao now moved against Bhuj, 
and being joined by many bands of mercenaries, became so strong 
that Fateh Muhammad feeling resistance useless, agreed to surrender 
the capital, if he were given the estates of Anjar and Bhachau, 
Accepting these terms Bhaiji and Hansraj took possession of Bhaj. 
Before leaving Bhuj, Fateh Muhammad set free the insane B^ 
Rayadhan, a step which greatly embarrassed the new government, 
Rao Rayadhan was at first most grateful to them for his freedom, 
and at last, with much trouble was pacified by a daily grant of about 
£8 (300 /rom). After this the place of minister became a matter 
of keen dispute, and Muhammad Miy^n, passed over in favour of 
Hansraj, was so displeased that he retired to Mundra. Scarcoly 
wore these troubles settled, when Bhaiji died at the early age of 
twenty-seven. 

Bao Rayadhan, who had so far submitted chiefly from respect to 
his brother, now insisted on resuming his authority. He became 
perfectly unmanageable and sallied from the palace to kill Hansraj, 
who saved his life by a speedy retreat to M^dvi. Rayadhan was 
at la«t independent. But he had no funds, and before long, vma 
forced to call Hansraj to hh help, Hansraj came, and succeeding 
in placing Rdyadhan under restraint, carried on the government 
at Bhuj. About this time (1802), he offered to cede Cotch to the 
British Government on condition that they would grant a 
maintenance to Rao Rayadhan and his relations.^ Meanwhile Fateh 
Muhammad, remaining quiet at Anjdr, busied himself in extending 
its trade and establishing a harbom* at Tuna, In those schemes 
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and in keeping up a large body of mercjenaries he sfpent more 

liis income^ and looking about for Bonie way to raise money, 
so heavy a demand from his follower Askajm, that he, enterin^g into 
secret commmiication with Hanar^j, invited him to attack Aniir, 
and flying from the town joined his troops. They advanced 
together against An jar ; but after remaining some days before the 
town, were forced to return to Bhuj. Shortly afterwards^ at Bhuj, 
Afikam taking advant-age of Hanerdj's abeenoe, on condition of a 
promise of the post of minister, set Rao lUyadhan free- Bofc 
none of the districts would admit Askam's authority or pay hsESk 
revenue, and failing in another attack on Anjir he had again to fly 
to BhuJ* Here so cruel were his enactions, that the people roea 
against him, and the RaOj hearing their complaints, ordered him 
to be seized and put to death. Askam saved his life by taking 
shelter in Muhammad Pana's mosque and afterwards escaped with 
only two horsemen, 

Fateh Muhammad, aft^r his victory over Askam, continued to 
advance on Bhu j, and, hnding the mercenaries friendly, he was at night 
secretly admitted into the town. His troops had scarcely entered 
when they were attacked by Rayadhan, who had always a strong 
dislike to Fateh Muhammad, and was now determined to dispute fai^ 
possession of Bhuj. In this irregular fight, Bm Rayadhan, wounded 
in the foot by a musket ball, was caught and placed under restraint. 
This injury to the sacred person of the Rdo was much resented by 
the people, and in spite of his efforts to orplain it and apologise, the 
accident greatly lessened Fateh Muhammad's popularity,* 

Fateh Muhammad was now (1804) once more in power. His views 
and character were much changed. Soured by misfortune he bad 
grown suspicious and cruel, and his future conduct was guided 
neither hj justice nor moderation. Finding that he could place uo 
trust in the Cutch militia he gradually disbanded them, and in 
their stead brought in foreigners from Sind and the neighbouriug 
provinces. As ambitious as ever he determined to bring the whole 
of Cutch into his power. Those who yielded were plundered and 
ill-used \ those who resisted were pursued with the keenest vengeance. 
Between 1804 and 1808 he four times advanced against Lakhpat^ 
but on each occasion had to retire defeated. His efforts against 
Mindvii where Hansrdj was now settled, were attended with little 
better success.* For a time Hansrdj was forced to pay* -But some 
excuse for refusing was always ready, and in the fight between 
the two rivals the whole country round was laid waste* Short 
of funds, Fateh Muhammad added to his revenue by levying fines 
and forced contributions. The whole of the Miyands' villages 
were taxed, and even tmvna granted in religious gift did not esca|>t?. 
One of these exactions nearly cost Fateh Muhammad his life, 
Gajoji, a local chief, agreed, on promise of a share in the 
plunder^ to help Fateh Muhammad to recover a heavy fine from the 
village of Pasura. The fine was levied, but the chief was paid no 
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share of it, and at last, weary with waitings he in open courtj attacked 
Fateh Muhammad^ and^ before he was cut down, gave Inin a very 
serioas sword wound,^ 

On recovering from hj? woiindj Fateh Muhammadj at the 
instigation of the chief of Adesar^ marched into eastern Cutch and 
remained in Vwgad during the greatel- part of this and the two 
following years ( 1809- 1812). While here> he raised large sums by fines 
and exactions^ driving people from the Girasia towns and villages 
and forcing them to settle in a newly founded town which he named 
Fatehgad. In spite of Fateh Muhammad's efforts there was littlo 
order or secunty in Cntch. The east wag overrun by banditti, who, 
passing across the Ran, caused disturbance and loss in Xdthiawar, 
and the sea was covered by pirates helped, it was believed, by persons 
in Mandvi who shared in the spoils. Under these circumstances, 
the ruler^s of Cutch, who had before sought their aid, again turned 
for help to the British Government, asking them to send a force into 
Cutch and bring the country into order. But the British Government 
was unwilling to side with either party, and the work of establishing 
the Rao in power seemed more than they were called on to 
undertake. In their opinion, their two chief objects were to prevent 
raids from Cutch into Kathidwar and to put down piracy, and these 
could best be secured by mediation. Accordingly two separate 
agi'eementa were made, one on the 26th October 1809, with Fateh 
Muhammad Vaair to His Highness the Rao, providing that no troops 
should be allowed to cross to the south shore of the gulf of 
Cutch } that the claims on the Jam of Navanagar should be 
settled by arbitration ^ that piracy should cease; and that no 
European or American power should be allowed to settle in Cutch. 
About the same time (28th October and 12th November 1809) 
engagements were passed by Hansraj as Diwan of His! Highness 
the R4o. Of these the first was the same as that passed by Fateh 
Muhammad, The second provided that an English agent, with a 
guard of forty men, should be stationed at Mandvi, the cost being 
met by a yearly payment of £1800 (Rs. 18,000), and that in the 
event of any enemy attacking Mandvi, the British Government should, 
on certain terms, supply troops for its defence,^ Very shortly after 
entering into this agreement, before the close of 1800, nansraj died.* 
The most successful of Fateh Muhammad^ s rivals, Hansraj owed his 
success not so much to strength as to moderation. Under his rule 
the rich traders of Mandvi felt so strongly their freedom from fines 
and exactions, that more than once they opposed a reconciliation 
between Hansrdj and Fateh Muhammad, fearing that, if Mandvi 
came into his hands, Fateh Muhammad would torture them with 
oontributions and levies. Hansraj was succeeded by his brother 
Tokarsi, and Fateh Muhammatl, thinking that a good time had come 
for taking the city, attacked it but with no better success than before. 
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During the next two y(^rs (1810- 181*2) Fateli Muhammad's chief 
care was to raise the revenue.' Over the wliole pr<.»vince a large body 
of militia was si)reaJ, and much force and oi)])reKPion wore used. 
His power now more widely established than ev<»r, Fateh Muhammad 
formed the design of making all the chiefs i>ay tribute to the 
Rao. Nor wa« he content with Cutch. He ])hinn(*d to drive the 
English out of Kathiawar and bring the wlmlc of Ciujarat under his 
rule. On one occasion he crossed with his army to Kathiaw4r 
det<?rmined to settle by arms his disputes with Xavauagar. But 
at Hariana he was met by an English agent and, on btMug warned 
that Colonel WalkcT was close by with a body of British troops, 
retired to Cutch.^ In 1812 i\nd British wcm'c agjiin forced to interfere. 
Contrary to their agreements of 1809, neither of the Cntch 
authorities had taken any stejis to ])ut down ])iracy. Shivrij, 
Hausraj's son, allowed it to go on unchecked, and Ftiteh ^ruhammad 
encouraged it protecting llusain Nakwa a notorious robber. In 
consequence of this, towards the end of 1812,'* a British officer. 
Lieutenant MacMurdo, was sent to Mandvi, with instructions to 
visit all the Cutch ports towards Sind, as well as the Sind ports 
of Sihi'a and Kurnicheo and to deliver letters to Fateh Muhammad 
and Shivraj, warning them, that if piracy was not put dcjwn and 
British subjects repaid their losses, sericjus steps would Ik? taken. 

In February 1813, Lieutenant MacMurdo reached Mandvi, and in 
person delivered the letter to Shivraj, forwarding Fateh Muhammad's 
to Bhuj. The Mandvi authorities agreed to make good losses 
suffered from pirates. But on his return on the 31st March, after a 
visit to the Sind ports, MacMurdo found that a piracy had l)oen 
committed, and no steps taken to seize the ofFender, or make good the 
loss.* At the same time the A^agJid banditti were cjiusing much 
mischief in Kathiawar and an outpost of Cutch troops was static aied 
at Santalpur on the south shore of thi» gulf. By tli(»so acts Fateh 
Muhammad showed how little he was inclined to carry out the terms 
of his engagements with the l^ritish. Twice in the enursi^ of the 
year, in A])ril (12th) and a few months later, strong lettei-8 of 
remonstrance were addressed to him. They had little effect. The 
banditti were allowed to roam unchecked and the Cutch auth(^ritit*s 
Btill meddled in Kathiawar affairs.'' A few mouths later (August) 
a final letter was sent, telling Fateh Muhammad that, unless he at 
once took measures to put a stt)p to the robberies by land and by 
sea, friendly relations between the Com])any and the Cutch state 
mu.st cease. Captain MacMurdo was directed to proceed to Morvi 
on the south of the Ran and wait Fateh Muhammad's rej)ly. 
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* This robbery in which the pirates gained money and gofnln worth about £3(50 
(Rb. .3600) was cleverly and Iwldly planne*!. Three boats were lying at aiuhor in 
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Shortly after tliis great cbatif^es took place in Cuich. Tlie 
province had with other partsi of north Giijardt suffered from locnsts 
in 1811 and from a failure of rain in 1812, and in the next seaKou^ 
among the people reduced by want and crowded into the larger 
t^jwns, a pestilence broke out that, carrying off half of their number, 
paraljised the whole population.^ From this pestilence Fateh 
Muhammad did not escape, Diirinpf the giege of Kanthkot in V^.^d 
his army suffered so severely that he was forced to retire t-o Bluij, 
and there, after a few days (Oct^jber 5th, 1813), at the age of sixty- (me 
he fell a victim to the disease*^ 

Of Fateh Muhammad it has already been noticed, that his first 
term of rule (17^6 - 1801) was a period of great advance iu Out; h, 
and tbit he had shown himself loyal to the BAo, friendly to the 
smaller chiefs^ and kind to the common people. During his 
second term of rule, besides the feelings of suspicion and distrust 
stirred up by the faithless conduct of some of his former allies, his 
authority was never well established. The Rao disliked him and 
some of the chiefs openly resisted his power. In spite of the 
ditticulties of the time he made sevei-al successful attempts to improve 
the trade of the ajuntry, and though keen for fame and anxious to 
enlarge the power of Cutch, he checked his ambition from leading 
him into ruinous foreign wars.* The two muin results of his rule 
were to make the people leave their villages and settle in towns ; 
and to incrcas^^f the power and wealth of the Rao at the oxpeuso of 
the smaller chiefs/ 

Within a month (October 30th, 181S) of the death of Fateh 
Muhammad, Rao RAyadhan sickened of fever and died. Through 
all the years of his confinement he had remained a staiinrh Musalman, 
showing bis zeal for the faith by assuming the character and 
austerities of a fakir. He remained whole days with a sUiff iu ]m 
liiindi counting his beads, and reciting jiassages from the Kuran, 
Within the palace he built a tomb, in which he directed his body to 
be laid. But the members of his family were able to prevent this, 
and his body was burned according to Hindu custom.^ 

On the death of Fateh Muhammad, his two sons, Ibrahim Miyin 
and Husain Miyan, quietly succeeded to his power, their councils 
heing directed by their father's chief adviser, Jagjivan Mehta 
a Ndgar Brahman. The death of Bdo Kayadhan caused further 
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* During the prsvinua years the smaller villages sufiTered ao aevcrelv fmra tlie cont^sta 
between l^ateli Muhammad and the t>ther chiefa that thtj mnple fled fruni them 
into the towni, B*.»th. Gov, Sel. XV\ 132, This crowding uo doubt iiicr«i«©d, if it did 
not give rise to. the pestilential fever. 

» Bom. Gov, 8el XV. 19. 

* B*."*twetfn Fitteh Mvihammad and Tipu Sult^aof Mysor there was clo&e frienddliip 
with fnjijucnl interchange of leittera and gifte. One of the gift* was a gun founded at 
Seringaptttam and preaentod by the •*Lion of the Faith" to hi» friend Fateh MuhatmnBd. 

* By levying trioutes and burdens on the Giniauk h« completed their depeuilence on 
the ' hnrity.^ ^ 

A i , 8eh XV. 133, The Muhammadan faction wanted to have his remmina 

iitii the Hindus with the help of 500 KajpnU stole the body, and, spoedily 
ng the pile, performed the Hindu rites. Boia. Gov. SeL XV. Si). 
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complications. As he had no legitimate children^ Ladhubha, his 
brother's son, a boy eleven years old, had in 1809, in the negotiations 
with the British Government, been considered heir.^ But on 
the Rao's decease, the two brothers, Husain Miyan and Ibr&hiin 
Miy^n, supported the claim of Mansingji his illegitimate son. 
Jagjivan Mehta and other leading Hindus favoured Ladhnbha's 
claim ; the Jadeja chiefs were indifferent, and the brothers carried 
their point, and on the 13th January 1814, Mansingji succeeded to 
the chiefship of Cutch with the title of Maharaj^dhirdj Mirza 
Maharao Bharmalji. The succession was little more than nominal ; 
the young Rao and his cousin were prisoners of state, while the 
management of affairs was in the hands of the Muhammadan faction.' 
The British Government continued to press for some settlement of 
its claims.^ The brothers were divided in opinion as to what 
answer to give ; Husain was friendly and Ibrahim hostile, denying 
that the British had any claim to interfere in Cutch a&ifs. 
Husain's views prevailed, and the British Government were asked 
to send an agent to Bhuj to adjust the matters in dispute. A 
native was at first sent, but afterwards (April 1814), on Husain 
Miyan's invitation. Captain MacMurdo went ivom Morvi to Bhuj. 
He found Husain Miyan well disposed, full of apologies for the 
loss caused to British subjects by the Vagad raids, but unable to 
do anything as he was weakened by the disaffection of his brother 
Ibrahim, who had gone into outlawry and seized the Vagad fort of 
Kanthkot, Under Captain MacMurdo's advice Husain marched to 
reduce Vagad to order. But his funds failed, and >\ithout doing 
anything to restore order he returned to Bhuj . The whole country ¥ra8 
now in revolt and so great mischief was caused in the neighbouring* 
British territory that in June (1814), Husain was informed that 
the British and Gaikwar troops could no longer delay advancing 
into Cutch and putting down the disorder. At the same time the 
Supreme Government refused to sanction the advance of an armed 
force, and the British agent was informed that ho must do what he 
could by negotiation. In July 1814 Captain MacMurdo returned 
from Bhuj to Morvi. After he left, Bhuj was the scene of the 
greatest disorder. Ibrdhim was received into favour, and, under his 
and his mother's influence, a policy was dot<^rniined on unfriendly 
to the British. Piracy was allowed almost to put a stop to trade. 
Nakwa Kasi was invited back from 8ind, and the murderer of 
Captain Phelan was taken into the service of the Muudra chief.* 
Jagjivan Mehta opposed this change of policy, and on the 30th August 
both he and his family were most cruelly murdered.^ Ibrahim's 



» Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 20. ^ Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 21. 

5 Sir John Malcolm's Minute (June 18.30). 

* Sir John Malcolm's Minute (.Tune 18.30). 

' By Ibrilhim's order Jagjivan Mehta was attacked in his ovm house, dragged to 
the door of the house, where JlusainMiy Jin and IbrAhim MiyAn were li^'ing, and there 
by the latter's order, tiespatched. A second brother Mas similarly butchered, while a 
third, in the hope of bringing curses on the heads of the murderers undcr^-ent snmdfih 
or live burial, while some of the women of the family committed suicide. Bom. Gov, 
Sel. XV. 23. 
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triampli did not last long. On the 23rd September, he was murdered 
by a Marvadi officer in the Rao's employ, in the presence of bis 
brother Hosain and the minister Lakmidas. Suspecting that the 
Rao bad, through bis guards, instigated bis brother's murder, 
Husain exchanged them for a body of Arabs, and taking the Mdrv4di 
soldiery by surprise put the whole of them, to the number of three 
hundred, to death.* In spite of his Arab body-guard, Husain, after 
his brother*H death, remained in a state of extreme alarm. The 
Arabs guarded the Rao, and full of suspicion and fear Husain 
remained at Bhuj. Meanwhile disorder spread. The Chobari and 
Bhach^u chiefs proclaimed their independence, and ravaged the 
country up to the walls of Bhuj. And at the same time, the V^gad 
robbers grew more and more ciaring and destructive, till, in October 
(1814), Husain was told that the Britit^h Government could no 
lunger delay sending a force to restore order.^ 

At Bhuj, the utter failure of Husain's management led to a 
movenjent, in which Shivraj son of Hansraj and iskarn were the 
cliief actors, to place the young Rao at the head of affairs. After 
some months (January 1815), Husain agreed, on condition that 
Anjar Bhachau Bhadargad and Kauthkot were wi-itten over to him 
in perpetuity, to deliver the keys of Bhuj to His Highness the Rao, 
and take with him most of his Arabs. ^Vhile these negotiations 
were going on, in the hope that under a new Government diaurdcr 
would be checked, the British troops refrained from entering 
Cutch. The young Rao, left in power, chose as ministers Shivraj 
of Mandvi and Askarn, the I attar notoriously unfriendly to the 
British. The feelings of the Rao towards the British were not 
long of showing themselves* No answer was given on the subject 
of the Vagad banditti, and the British Native Agent was dismissed 
from Bhuj.^ Not many months after (August 30th, 1815), the 
V^gad banditti, about 500 strong, attacked Captain MacMurdo's 
camp, and were not beaten off till several lives were lost on both 
sides."* At Bhuj things went from bad to worse. The Rao showed 
his dislike and hostility to the English, rewarded the banditti, and 
by an unprovoked attack on the chief of Asambia made his rule 
hateful tu the Jadeja chiefs.* The more powerful of themj the chiefs 
of Mandvi, Mundra, Anjar, and Sisagad stood aloof from the Raoj 
determined to keep what they held till they could bring the Rao 
into their power. After the attack on Captain MacMurdo's camp, 
the Rao made a short expedition into V^agad, and pimished some of 
the chief banditti. He stayed only fifteen days and after he left. 
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* Sir John Malcotm'i Minute (June 1830). 

' The VAgad robbers went in bjinda of home and foot from 50 to 500 utrooA, 
60 villages were Uid wa»te, and property worth many lukhe of rupees wba destroyed. 

* Sir John Malcolm's Minute (June 18.'M)), 

♦Several horset and a few cameU were carried off. A stormy night and a divided 
camp made the attack most difficult to meet. Bom. Gov, SeL X V. 25. 

' Attacking the fort of Juria, then in revolt against the Jilm of NavAnagar, the 
British found the garrison anued and helmed from Bhuj. About the same time one 
of the chief fn^clKKiten received a robe of honour from the Eio. I^ir John Malcolm a 
Minute (Juuc 1830). 
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the robber raids were more destructiTe than ever.* Toptits stnp t 

these diaonlera the British force, then reducin^^ Juria in Kii\ 
was held in readiness to invade Cutcfa, and about the i^*., .,.**. 
of November 1815, a letter was delivered to the RAo, warninpr hiB 
that the troops would advance, if he did not at onoe aimngi^ ^ 
compensation for the losjs of the British and their alliei«8' * 
to prevent the raids of banditti in future ; and ^ive .'^ ^u li/r 

the aifront he had committed in turnin^^ away the Bi ^ u.'^orit liO 

Bhuj. Twelve days passed without an answer^ and, when it dkl< 
come (November 2t>th), the reply made no reference to any of thd 
British demands. Accordingly, on the 14th of December, the foi 
under Colonel East conaiating of alxiut 400U fig^htiug men, t-fjgethcr 
with the Gaikwar's troops, crossed the Ran at VeniKa abinit twelva 
miles ea.st of Anjar. The chief of Vandia at oncu came into c^itmp 
and threw himself on the mercy of Government, and negotiati tiui* 
went on between the British Agent and the chiefs of AnjAr, Hnudra^ 
Mandvi^ and Sisagad,^ The force advanced a« far ns Bhtmasar 
two marches from Anj^r, where it was discovered that the wolls 
were poisoned* Next they moved on Anjar, and as Uuaain iliyiin 
refused to let the British occupy it, the fort was invested on the 
morning of the 25th December at JO o'clock, and before evening 
was surrendered. Its port of Tuna wan occupied on the next dajr« 
A few days later, Mulxammad Sota the Mundra chief came inta 
camp, and declared his wish to further the plans of the British 
Government. The force next m<ived t^^wards Bhuj, encamping- 
at Lakrmd on the 3rd January 1816. Here agents from Bhuj 
waited on Captain MaeMurdo, and after some negotiations, on the 
1 ttli of January, it was hually agreed that the two Government* 
should be at peace and fi'icudly ; that compensation shoidd be miidu 
for the losses in K^thiawar and for the military expenses; that tha 
EiU.> should be responsible that in future no such loss should 
be incurred ; that neither the subjects of the Hdo nor the people 
of Kathiawar should cross the Ran with hostile intent; that 
piracy should be repressed, losses made good, and wrecks hamled 
over to their owners ; that no foreign European or American should 
pass through or live in Cutch, and that except a troop of 400 in 
the R4o's service, no Arabs should be allowed to settle in the 
province; that the Honourable Company should restore to the Rdo 
any estates which his vassals had unjustly taken from him and 
Bhonld establish order in Vagad ; that a represent^itive of the 
Honourable Company should live at the Rao's capital; that the 
subjects of the Honourable Company should abstain from killing 
any cows or bullocks in Cutch ; and that the Rao should engage to 
harbour no outlaw from Kathiawar, In return for the Company's 
help the R^o promised to hand over the fort of An jar and twenty- 
three other villages, and in addition to pay a yearly sum of about 
£5277 (2 lakhs of kons)^ 

' la » few monthfl 136 KAthiAwiir \HUage» wem plumlered. 40,000 h£?iKi of cattU 
carried Away, and £S0»0OO worth of pRipcrty deitroyeJ. Bora. Gov. Sel. XV. 25. 

« Bom. Gov. SeL XV, 27, 

> Aitvhiaon's Treaties (1S76), IV. 13- 17» II. The exact amount^ at 60 k<nis io tb» 
pound, its £627740^11. 
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Iinnted lately after the conchiHioti of this trt^atj, the British force 

l^as %vithdrawn from Bhuj nud inarched into Vagad, where its 

] appearance at once estahlished order* The towns of MAndvi 

[and Sis^orad were surrendered to Hia Highnegs, the fort of 

fKanthkot,^ one of the Vagad strongholds, wag given up without 

la struggle, and on the approat-h of the British force^ Bela, a 

[centre of disorder, was .surrendered. By the end of Febi-uary order 

"was coTnpletely estahlished, and Captain MacMurdo was left at Anjdr 

with a small detachment. Bharmaiji was now for the first time in 

undisputed possession of Cutch. He gave himself up t»o drunkenness 

I «nd tlte lowest sensuality, and the whole power of the Grovern- 

ment fell into the hands of his protiigate favourites. The revenues 

for eight months iu advance were seized from the cultivators, and 

[over £52.770 (20 lakhs of koriti) %vere exacted in lines from the 

liou-sehold officers and the managers of districts, and wasted in 

debauchery. No man of wealth was safe ; the JMcja chiefs, with 

scarcely an exception, withdrew to their estates and never visited 

Bhtij.^ In June (16th) 1810, the British Government hoping to 

help the return of prosperity to Cutch, and to V>iud the Rao by 

strong feelings of friendship, gave up the sum of £81,887 12ii, 

(Rs. 8,18,870), due to it on account of military charges, and in 

addition forewent the yearly tribute of £5277 (2 lakhH of /mm).' In 

return for this generous treatment, the Edo carefully carried out 

the remaining terms of the treaty. Captain MacMurdo was appointed 

fiesident at Bhuj and Collector of Anj4r, and, shortly afterwards, 

when an envoy came from the Sind Amirs, proposing that the 

Rao should enter with them into a treaty hostile to the English, 

he met with no encouragement. In August 1816,* or a few^ months 

after the signing of the treaty, the British Agent of Anj^r was 

disturbed hy news that the Hao was about to move against him, 

Tluit the Rio was cuUeeting troops there was no doubt, and that 

his object was to attack the British was believed in many quarters. 

Timely remonstrances prevented matters going further, and shortly 

after (28th August), in sending word to the British of the birth 

of a son and heir to the Cutch chiefship, the Rao explained 

that an envoy from Sind, telling him that the English were 

making ready an expedition for the conquest of Cutch and Sind, 

had persimded him to levy fresh troops* 

No sooner* were the Vagad banditti overawed than the ea^t of 
Kdthiawdr began to suffer from forays of Khoaas and other 
Sind tribes. Their expedition 8 were conducted with great secrecy, 
speed, and daring. Towards the middle of 1817, these depredations 
increased, and the Amira of Sind were informed, that if the 
stolen propei*ty w^aa not speedily restored and robbery stopped, 
the marauders would be attacked in their place of refuge. The 
Amirs sent a force to Parkar to overawe them, but the troops 
returned to Ilaidarabad without establishing order^ and after they 
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left tho incTirsions into Cntch aud Gujar&t were more daring than 
ever. 

Of tlie state of Cutch at this time (June 25thy 1818)/ Captain 
MacMurdo has left a detailed account. The country was bare of 
timber in many parts. Date trees were common^ and near villages 
there were occasional Urns, inpahy and babuls. But all other trees 
were grown only in special places. In the hilly tracts, except in 
low-l3dng patches of a few acres, there was little arable land. From 
the hill sides covered with stunted brushwood or bare, old stumps 
dug out for firewood, showed that they had once been forest-clad. 
There was little or no water, and the hills were rusty brown, desolatOj 
and wretched. Of lands fit for grazing there were the brash* 
wood covered sides of some of the hills, where numbers of sheep 
and goats were reared, and the large tract of the Banni feeding with 
the richest grass great herds of cows and buffaloes. The arable 
lands were the valleys between the two main ranges of hills, and 
the wide coast plain. The soil, except some rich plains in V&gad 
and in places under the hills, was a light clay, covered with from one 
to six inches of sand ; near the sea it was broken by wild salt wastes. 
Ponds did not hold water, but wells were many and the supply they 
yielded was good. The crops were, for the early, November, harvest, 
millet^ pulse, and cotton ; for the late, January, harvest, millet and 
oil plants. There was no skilled tillage. The province was withoat 
Kanbis and the field workers were almost all herdsmen, Ahirs, Rab^s, 
Ch&rans, and Sindi Musalmdns. The dry crop tillage was moat 
slovenly and the outturn small. Irrigation was general and the 
tillage of watered lands was better than that of dry soils yielding 
crops of poor sugarcane, wheat, barley in the cold weather, and 
millet in the hot. Vegetables were raised in plenty, and Cutch grapes 
and melons had a good name. Still the at^rric^'wltural wealth was 
very small. Its cotton, though sent in considerable quantities to 
Bombay and Arabia, was not clean enough for tho P^uropean 
market. The Lakhpat rice lands were utterly bare, and half of the 
grain supply came from Sind, Kathiawar, and the Malabdr coast. 
In animals Cutch was better off. The horses were excellent and 
high priced ; the camels, bred in numbers, were fit for riding and 
baggage ; the oxen and buffaloes, though most of them small and ugly, 
were abundant, and those of Vdgad were equal to the finest cattle of 
west Gujardt; the sheep and goats were plentiful and well-fed, their 
milk and butter supporting large classes of the people. There were 
several towns, Mandvi with 50,000 people, wath a brisk trade, a fleet 
of 800 boats of from about 15 to 150 tons (40-400 khdndis) burden, 
and a yearly revenue of £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000) ; Bhuj, with 20,000 
people, justly celebrated for its ingenious artists in gold and silver 
work ; Lakhpat, with 15,000 people, and a yearly revenue of £6000 
(Rs. 60,000) ; Mundra, with 12,000 people, and a yearly revenue of 
£3000 (Rs. 30,000) ; and many towns of from 5000 to 10,000 souls. 
At the same time the people were very poor, the under-chiefs, in 
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case they should run away, had to treat their labourers with some 
cousideratiou ; but the Rao's subjects, who could not so readily move, 
were fined and plundered without mercy* The herdsmen, Charans, 
Kabaris and tribes of Sindi Musatmans, lired a rough unsettled life 
in small societies of six or eight families, in grass huts feeding 
chieily on milk and butter. Of the trading classes some of the 
Bhatias were rich, bub the Lohanas had lost their old position and 
were chiefly labourers and husbandmen. The Jadejas, the ruling 
dass, were hopelessly idle, lazy, and debauched. ^To speak 
generally,' says Captain MacMurdo, ' the people are wretchedly poor, 
abominably debauched^ and full of disease. Except in climate, 
the country is perhaps less favoured by nature than any I have 
heard of/ * 

Vagad had, till lately, been entirely independent, ' the asylum of 
robbers and murderers of every description and country/ In other 
parts, where there was some show of authority, the Government 
was a pure aristocracy, the power vested in a variety of chiefs 
bearing a strong resemblance to the feudal baronies. Under 
each of these chiefs were the cadets of the chiefs family, who 
owed milita.ry service to the head of their house. Orer the chiefs 
was the Rao, to whom the chiefs owed military service. Originally 
the under-chief s duty was limited to defence. But of late years 
they had lent their services to superiors ambitious of foreign 
conquest. Except that, from a feeling of respect, the cadets or 
brotherhood, bluhjad, of a house frequently submitted their 
differences to the decision of its head, neither the chiefs nor the 
Rao could, in the smallest degree, interfere in the Tillage concerns 
of'their relations the proprietors, gltasiuA, Many of the proprietors 
had been stripped of their estates by Fateh Muhammad, But none 
of them paid any tax or tribute to the head of their house and none 
of the chiefs made any payment to the Rao, 

About this time the R&o's conduct gave rise to much complaint. 
Leading a very debauched life he gave great power to his profligate 
favourites, who extorted large sums from the people and drove into 
discontent the whole body of Jadeja chieftains. It was a favourite 
scheme of the Rao and his advisers to reduce all the Jadeja chiefs to 
the level of ordinary landowners. Efforts were constantly made to 
lower their power and lessen their possessions ; and so great was the 
feeling of disaffection that, had the Resident not succeeded in 
persuading the Rao to give up the attempt to reduce the chiefs, civil 
war would almost certainly have broken out. Toward the close of the 
year the public feeling against the Rao was further strengthened by 
the unprovoked murder of his cousin Ladhubha. On hearing of 
Ladhubha^s murder the British Government informed the Rao, that 
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' Trant. Bom. Lit Soc. 246 - 248. The people of Anjdr, of whom w their own 
TObjecta the Britiith officers knew more than of other parts of the province, were, except 
& few BrihraanH and Iioh^nis, wretchedly poor, completely at the mercy of Bohora 
batikera for their aubsiatence, paying advances at Etty per cent intereit. Bombay 
Govemmant Letter, 3ltt May 1818. Kast IndU Papera, XXL 754. 
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thoy viewed his conduct with hurrorj and that if any Tiolence wnii 
offered tu Ladhubha'H widuw ur tu her child, the British GoTernmeni 
would witlihuld from the Hao their countenance and support. In 
return the Rao, who under the influence of his protiigBte astMiciates had 
for SOUK? time ceased to be well disjKJsod to the Enghsh^ presaed 
forward warlike prepai-atiotis at Bhuj,* He said, Ladhubha's death 
conceiiied no one but himself; he refused to j^ve up Ladhubha's 
widow; and t>alked of the British Government with hate and isconu 
In September 1818, the Resident received a petition signed by eight 
of the leading Jadeja chiefs, asking for the help of the British 
Govermneut and complaining, that, though his only claim on them. 
was for military service, the Rao was ill treating and fining his chiefs. 
Meanwhile the Rao continued to raise fresh troops and attacked 
Adesar in Yagad, whose chief was then, under the terms of the 
first ti-eaty, attending on Captain MacMnrdo for the settlement of 
his ditHculties with the Rao.* Towards the close of the year the 
Rao's ill-feeling was so unmistakable, that the British GoTemment 
decided to consider him a public enemy .^ 

In the beginning of 1819 arrangements were made for the assembly 
of a force to coerce the Rao. The Bhayad were told that Governmenfc 
were anxious to settle the affairs of Cutch on a tirm basis, and were 
asked to meet the Kesidunt to consult on the subject. At the same 
time the Resident was told that^ in the opinion of Government, order 
could not l>e established till the Rao was removed. On the 
24th March 1819, with a British force, accompanied by the leading* 
Jadeja chiefs, the Resident eacam})ed befoi-e the fort of Bhuj, 
The Rao was informed that the treaty of 181 ti was suspended, 
and that the British Government had determined, in concert 
with the chiefs of his Bluiyad, to organize the government of Catch. 
He was called upon to repair to camp or take the consequences 
of resistance ; and was assured that whatever decision might bo 
come to regarding a successor to the throne, he would meet 
wntli the protection and consideration of the British Government. 
On the morning of the 25th of Mai*ch, as His Highness had 
not repaired to camp, the fort f>f Bhuj was escaladed. A few of 
the assailants were wounded but no lives were lost. On the 
following day His Higliness gave himself up, and was placed under 
a guard. The Resident at once proceeded to discharge tha 
mercenary troops and consult the Jadejtis regarding a successor 
to the chief ship. Their clioice fell on a minor, the son of Rdo 
Bliarmalji, and, on the lUth April 1819, he was invested with the 
chiefsliip under the title of Jlaharaj Mirza Rao Sliri Desalji. A 
regency was formed for the management of affairs. The British 
Govemment were anxious to leave every thing in the hands of the 
Jadeja chiefs. But the chiefs refused, threat-ening, unless the Resident 
took charge of afFairSj that they would leave things to take their course 
and retire to their estates. Under those circumstances it was 
arranged that the Resident should be head of the Regency and have 
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under him some Jadeja chiefs a,s members. One of the matters that 
most urgently called for settlement at the hands gt the new Regency 
was the claims of the Vagad Giriisi^s or land proprietors. In 181(5, 
when the Vdgad district was brought under order, the4i>e men fled 
to Parkar and Virawah on the borders of the desert, where, as the 
Rao refused to restore them to their rights in Vagad, they became 
the leaders of most formidable bands of robbers* The British 
Grovernment had for long vainly urged the Rao to recall the 
refugees and give theoi back pai-t of their land. Punjaji,^ chief of 
Virawah, a Sodlia Kajput, had associated with himself, for they 
were hardly retainers, some 400 or 500 Khosjis, the scattered 
remains of a Musalman tribe who had been driven from Bind in 
1 786, on the downfall of the Kalhora dynasty. Since they had been 
driven from 8ind the Khosas lived in the wildest part of the desert 
and along the edge of the Ran, plundering and levying blackmail 
on the neighbouring districts either on their own account, or in 
concert with some more powerful chief. In the former case they 
divided the spoil, and in the latter thi.\y gave the chief a fourth, 
chautlK Of late years, with the help of the Khosiia^ the Viniwiih chief 
had sent plundering er|jediti(in9, of from liUO to 8UU hornQ and foot, 
into Gujarat and Catch, as well as along the edge of the Ran Ui 
Rahim-ki -bazar in Sind, In May 1819 a party of 8U0 men, mounted 
on camels and horses, advancing by the Ran attacked Bhacbau in 
aoQtb Vagad, close to the gulf. They were driven off by the guns 
of the fort but not till they had secured 200 head of cattle. From 
Bhaehau removing about two miles ki Voud, a fine flouricshing 
village, they shut the gates, and after plundering the town carried 
of! from £3500 to £4000 (Rs. 35,000 - 40,000), To put a stop to 
these disorders, the Resident offered, under the following 
conditions, to restore the V4gad Girasias to their hinds. They 
were to show no help or favour to any British ur Cutch outlaw ; 
to allow no thieves to live on theii* lands and to make good any 
loss by theft ; to refer disputes to the arbitration of the Cutch 
and British Governments; to stop or give information of bands of 
plunderers ; to serve the Rao faithfully in times of war ; to pay a 
yearly revenue; and to let all forts be dismantled. To these terms 
the Girasias agreed and order was established. 

The affairs of the state were beginning to prosper when the earth- 
quake of June 16th, 1819, caused the greatest loss of life and 
destruction of property, and laying low almost every place of strength 
left the province exposed to the attacks of its enemies.^ The Amirs 
of Bind made an attempt to take advantage of the opportunity. 
Their agent at Bhuj was instructed to ask the Resident to give up 
the port of Lakhpat^ which he asserted the former Rao had constantly 
offered ; if the Resident refused to give it, he was, it was believed, 
instructed to demand it under the threat of invasion. But tho 
request was refused and the demand was not pressed. Shortly 
after, it was discovered that the ex-Rao's sister, Kesabai, in concert 
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with one of the Bao's wives, had planned to murder Lakmid^s^ 
minister ; to attack the J&dejas at Bhuj ; to overcome the guard 
over her brother ; and to carry him off. The chief plotters were 
seized, and Kesabdi, who had steadily refused all marriage offera^ 
was, in the beginning of 1820, induced to bestow her hand on the 
Nawib of Jnnagad.* During this time, the terms of the treaty between 
the British and Cutch Governments were prepared and concluded 
in October 1819, The chief provisions were; that Rao BhArmalji 
should be deposed and kept as a state prisoner ; that hq should be 
succeeded by his infant son ; that daring the minority the affairs of 
Government should be managed by a Regency, composed of the 
British Resident and five other members; that the Company should 
guarantee the integrity of the Cutch dominions against foreign or 
domestic enemies; that the Company should station a force in Cutch 
to be paid out of Cutch revenues ; thnt the Cutch Government 
should entertain no foreign soldiers and import no arms in foreiga 
vessels; that the Company should exercise no authority in the 
domestic concerns of the Rao or of the Jadeja chiefs, introduce no 
civil or criminal jurisdiction, and limit changes to the organization 
or reform of the Cutch military establishment, the correction of 
abuses, and the reduction of expenses ; that the Rao and his heirs 
should enter into no negotiation without the sanction of the British 
Government, submit disputes to its arbitration, and when wanted 
help the British Government with their military force ; that Cutch 
ports should be open to all British vessels ; that the British Govern- 
ment should guarantee the Jadeja chiefs their possessions; that 
the Rao and the chiefs should engage to stop infanticide, and the 
British Government to prevent the slaughter of cows, bullocks, and 
peacocks.^ * 

The Resident, as the head of the Cutch Government with his 
European and Native assistants, set to work to bring order and 
system into the government of the province. Progress was most 
difficult ; all was confusion, the exchequer was empty, future revenue 
had been forestalled, and the state had no body of trustworthy 
servants. 

Though order was established in Cutch, nothing had been done to 
put a stop to the excesses of the Khosas and other desert robbers. 
During the year 1819 constant complaints were made to the Sind 
authorities. They sent a force into Parkar, harassed and fined the 
people, but did so little to settle the district that, immediately after 
they left, in December 1819, a party of 250 Khosas made a raid into 
the Banni grazing grounds in the north of Cutch, and were prevented 
from carrying away the cattle only by the bravery of the people 
and of the outposts, who at the cost of several lives attacked the 
robbers and recovered the spoil .^ In the beginning of 1820, so great 
was the banditti's insolence, that a force was made ready to act against 
them. This caused the Sind Amirs much alarm, and die unfortunate 



* Aftarw&rds on her huab&nd'a death Kesab4i came back and lived in Cutch. 

• The treaty la given in full in Aitchifton's Treatiea (1876), IV. 18-22, IV. j ] 
Gov, S«L X\^ 60. » Bom. Gov. SoL XV. 47. 
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accident of an attack by British troops en a Sind outpost, thinking 
they were a body of Khosas, so enraged the Amirs that they at once 
despatched three armies^ one to Lakhpat in the west, a second to 
Khavda in the centre^ and a third to Parkar in the east. One of 
these forces actually entered Cutch and plundered a village* 

Towards'the close of the year (November 9th, 1820), the Amirsi 
through their agent at Bombay, entered into an agreement of 
perpetual friendship with the British Govei*nment, and engaged to 
allow no European or American to live in Sind ; to 8un-ender offenders; 
and to check the depredation of the Khosas and other robber tribes.* 
In spite of the efforts of the Amirs so little were the excesses of the 
robber tribes suppressed, that» to allay the feeling of utter insecurity 
in Vagad, 400 of the Poona Irregular Horse were in 1822 stationed 
on the Lodrani frontier in the uorth-east cornerof the province.^ In the 
same year May 21st, 1822, as the Cutch authorities were anxious to have 
it back, and as from its isolated position its possession was inconvenient 
to the British Government, the district of Anjar was restored for a 
yearly payment of £3800 (Rs* 88,000). At the same time it was 
stipulated that the British troops should contiuue to hold the fort 
of Bhujia, near the city of Bbuj.^ Meanwhile improvement in the 
administration of the province was steadily pressed on* Without any 
collecting staff, and with no knowledge of the resources of the land, the 
Resident had no choice but to let out the revenues to farmers- This 
was done in 1820 for a term of five years. At the same time every 
effort wa^ made to curtail expenditure, the mercenary troops were 
reduced, and under the most intelligent leaders, to protect person 
and property, detachments were stationed in different parts of the 

Srovince. A regular system of accounts was introduced, and in every 
epartment the utmost economy consistent with the Rao's dignity was 
enforced.* 

After a year or two of order and g"ood harvests Cutch again 
entered on a time of suffering. The 1823 rains failed and in the 
famine that followed, thousands of cattle died, and whole villages 
were deserted. A fifth of its people, it was estimated, left the 
province. This trouble was followed early in 1825 by nimourg of 
disturbances and hostile preparations in Sind, These rumours were 
soon confirmed by the advance from Sind of a body of plunderers^ 8000 
strong, who crossed the Ran from Rahim-ki -bazar to the Pachham, 
and took possession of a fort in the Haba hills, eighteen miles north 
of Bhuj. From their stronghold the plunderers sent 800 men against 
Anjar. Successful at first, they were afterwards driven out of the town 
with considerable loss, including the death of their leader. Meanwhile; 

' Bom. Gov, Sel XV. 62. 

3 So thoroughly unsafe was Vdgad at thia time, that th« people worked in their 
fields armed to the teeth. Bom. Gov. Sel, XV, 63. 

* The details are given in Aitchison'a Treaties (1876), IV, 25. 2fi, VI, 

« Bom. Gov. Sel. XV, 65. Col Tod, who waa in Cutch in 1823, found it thinly 
p^pled and ]>oorly tilled with not more than 600,000 inhabitants and a revenue of 
whovLt £160,000 (50 lakfn fifkorln), |tha belonging to the R4o and |ths to the Bhdt/dd, 
Trade was dull and M^ndvi, if the figures are to be trusted, had since 1818 very suddenly 
fallen off in people from 50,000 to 20,000 ; in port revenue from £25,000 to £10,000 
(Ra, 2^ * 1 leM) ; and in ihipping from SOO to 200 boats, Weitem India, 452 -45d, 
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a force sent against Haba drove out and dispersed the main body 
of the plunderers^ but nr^t witliout a loss to the state of £20,000 
(Rs. 2,UOjOOU), During the next year the unetKsy feeling of Sind 
hostility, and the disaffection of some of the Jadeja chiefs, led to the 
increase of the British troops in Cuteh to tiOOO men* A^fter thiB 
except for occasional raids from Parkar, Cutch enjoyed some years 
of quiet.^ 

In 18o0, when Sir John Malcohu, Governor of Bombay, visited 
Cuteh he found the ex-E4o pratTticaMy free from restraiDt and 
living in his son's house aatistied with his poHition, The youn^^ 
Prince then fourteen years of age was a youth of uncommon 
promise. The Resident, Colonel Pnttinger, had attended with care 
to his education and he had gained much from the lessons of the 
Revd. Mr* Clray, the Chaplain at Jibuj. The Jadeja chiefs, that 
were presented to the Uovemor at Bhuj, were anxious that the 
ex-Rao's guard should be rt^moved, that the young Rao should share in 
the management of public affairs, and tliat the tribute from Cutch 
to the British GtDvernment shoidd be reduced. The first request tha 
Governor granted. The guard had for some time been little moro 
than norainalj and there seemed no reason to fear that the ex-Rao would 
intrigue for a restoration to power." As regarded the second request, 
the Governor had no objection to the name of the young Rao being 
introduced into pulilic deeds and to his being gradually initiated 
into the Diaiuigemeut of affairs, but he decided that he was still too 
young to bear the whole burden of business. As to the Anjar 
payment, the Governor could promise no relief.'* The revenue of 
the district \m\. been small and the marriage of the young Rao had 
e^iused special expenses, still the country was increasing in wealth, 
the payment was not large, and the British Government were not in 
a position to remit it. The Governor Unjk advantage of the occasion 
to call the chiefs to account for their failure to give any help in 
putting down the bands of plunderers. Considering themselves 
shielded by the British guarantee from the just resentment of their 
Prince, they had made nut one effort t*) protect his towns from 
plunder or bis fields from devastation. They had saved their own 
estates at the price of a base, if not a traitorous inactivity. There was 
nothing, he said, in the guarantee obligixtion that frt^ed them from 
their allegiance to their prince and the aid they were b<mud to givo 
bim. Hereafter any chief who was supine and did not exert 
himself to the utmost to oppose and desti*(jy his prince's enemies or 
plunderers, should be dealt with as an abettor of his enemies, and, as 
the slightest punishment, should be held to have forfeited all rights 
to British protection. Of the relations between the Rao and the Jadeja 
chiefs or Bhay^d, Sir John Malcolm added, that though, as far aa 
outward show went, the chiefs yielded the Rao a respect bordering on 
veneration, they had never hesitated when it suited their personal 
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• 8ir John Malcolm's Minute 



(June 1830). This hope was not diaoppointed, 
iTie ex-IUo till his death in 184G lived in tho palace with hiB son, without in my way 
interfering with atate alEiire. « Sir Jt>hn Malcolm'B Minute (Jime 1S30), 
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interests or gratified their pa^ssions of rovenge or ambition to rebel 
against their niler's authority, and at timeg to duilirone him," This 
conduct on their part had led their princes to Riniilar acts of violence 
wheu they gained absolute power either by the aid of mercenaries or 
of 8ome of their dependents. Sir John Malcolm regretted that at 
the time of framing the treaty (1822) some more specific obligations 
had not been imposed on the smaller chiefs. Secure in the protection 
of the British Grovernment they had become indolent and indifferent 
to all matters that did not immediately affect their personal interests. 
Lost in the enjoyment of sensual pleasures they neglected all 
improvement and sought every means of oppression. They had 
encroached upon their ruler till his revenues bore no proportion to 
his position as their head* Any case of helping rebels or failing to 
act against plunderers should be followed by forfeiture or heavy 
fine. In the Governor's opinion the only measure likely to render 
the continuance of these chiefs in the power they enjoyed safe and 
useful^ was for the Resident to bring near his person some of their 
relations and adherents, who, he thought, the chiefs would gladly 
maintain under the impression that it was the best means of aLcquiring 
influence and favour. There was no course so well suited to explain 
the views and principles of the British Grovemment to the people, aa 
for the Resident to have near his person the sons, brothers^ and 
relations of the chiefs of the country. 

From Sir A, Burnes' notes on Cutch, during the five years ending 
1828, it would seem that the people were settling down to orderly 
ways. In good seasons the population was not less than 500,000 
souls. Still nmuy were unsettled, whole villages moving to Sind if 
the season were bad* The common gi*ains were millet and pulse, and 
in Abd^sa cotton, castor-oil, and tobacco. As a rule, Cutch had to 
import food, especially much coarse red rice from Sind, and dates 
from Arabia. Though the soil suited them there was a great want 
of vegetables. Sheep and goats were abundant and there was a 
considerablo export of butter. Besides the fttreign trade by sea 
there was in Abdasa a large pack traffic with MArw^r and Gujardt.* 
Of the different divisions Abdasa alone was prosperous, Vagad in 
the east was thinly peopled and poorly tilled. Half of it was waste 
and 80 overrun with lions, tigers, panthers, wolves, hyeenas, and 
other wild beavSts that the cultivators were careful to be safe in 
their villages before sunset. The chiefs and proprietors, though 
almost all of one family, were always fighting usually about village 
boundaries. Success was never lasting. The defeated rival would 
mortgage his land, add to his band of mercenaries, and overrun his 
neighbour's fields. The Jadejas were a worthless set of spendthrifts 
mortgaging their estates, wasting their property, and many of them 
sinking to be common husbandmen and field labourers. In the 
grazing lands in the north and on the Ran islands there was a 
■ough, unsettled, and poor, but hearty and strong population. 
' iving in grass huts^ almost never growing or eating grainj they fed 
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entirely on milk^ buttermilk for every day far© and sweet milk om 
their few holidays. They had large herds of cows, buffaloesj and 
camelsj and flocks of sheep and goatSj and the export of butter 
brought in enough to meet their wants for clothes^ tobaccOj and 
opium** 

In 1832 the Parkar robbers began to give fresh trouble. Towa 
the end of the year a force was sent into Parkar to punish 
freebooters, and several of the leading men were killed* The Sind 
Government sent some troops to co-operate with the British 
detachment, but they did not actually take part against the freebooters. 
With the view of securing Cutch against any further depredation th© 
Sind Government were asked whether they would prefer to make 
good all losses on account of robberies or allow a British detachment 
to remain at Parkar. They chose to allow the detachment to be posted 
at Parkar^ and after this the vigilance of the officers to whom the 
charge of the frontier was entrusted, and the gallantry of the British 
troops secured comparative peace to Cutch^ and in a few years a 
cessation of desert inroads. 

Thoughj with order well established and a firm but mild 
Government, the province was slowly recovering from the eEFecta of 
many years of ci\4l war, it was unable to pay the sum, amountingf 
altogether to about £;i3j8U0 (Ks. 3,38,000) due under former treaties 
to the British Government.^ Under these circumstances, in September 
1832, the amount in arrears, a little over £25,000 ^ (Bs. 2,50,000) 
was struck off and a modified treaty drawn up, providing that th© 
equivalent of the Aujar revenue should be forgone and that tho 
Cutch state should never be charged more than £20^000 for the pay 
of the subsidiary force.* 



* M S. Febnmry ] S27. From Hadhada in Kbadir wlitBd every year aa mnch as 32,000 
pouii(is (300 ^^a/i^) of butter are said to have beea sent, and every day from the 
batini there was au export of 120 to 160 pounds {3-4 mam). 

* The ddtaib are, tribute about £5030 (2 iakJ^ of Icons) ; AnjAr reveDue, £8800 
(Rb, 88,000) ; pay of the subsidiary force, £20,000. 

» The exact sum was £25,725 IQj. (Rs. 2,57,255). 

* Aitchisou's Treaties (1870), IV'. 26-28, Vll. The need of this remisaionwiU | 
•ecn from the following atateraent of Cutch y venue and expenditure : 
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The young Rao had now (1832) reached his seventeenth year. 
He showed considerable ability, could read and write English^ and 
had a useful general knowledge of arithmetic, and of the outlines 
of astronomy. In 1833 he began to take part in public businesa 
and soon showed himself equal to the conduct of ordinary affairs. 
He attended daily at the Hesidency, constantly coming from the 
palace to consult the Resident on any doubtful point. In consequence 
of the zeal and ability he showed, it was arranged that the time of 
his coming of age should be changed from August 1835 to the 
8th July 1834.^ At the installation all due honour was done by the 
British officers present and gratefully and graciously acknowledged 
by the R4o. The Resident, Colonel Pottinger, on seating the young 
prince on the tlwone, bound on his turban some rich jewels from 
Lord Clare, the Governor of Bombay, present-ed him with a letter 
of friendship and saluted him Rao of Cutch. People of all dasaes 
shewed great enthusiasm.* 

RAo Desalji continued to rule till I860. Besides the measures 
noticed in a separate place for the repression of infanticide, the RAo 
took steps to put a stop to the trade in slaves, and to the burning of 
widows. In 1836 a proclamation was issued, warning his subjects 
that dealing in slaves was illegal, and that any vessel bringing slaves 
into Cutch would be confiscated, and her crew and owners punished,* 
Since then, except the modified form of bondage in the households 
of Rajput and other chiefs, slavery has ceased in Cutch. In the 
matter of widow burning, the Rao was less ready to adopt the English 
view. He held that the practice was not against the Hindu scriptures, 
and it was not till 1852, that he was persuaded to forbid it. After 
this, in one or two cases, the people concerned were severely dealt 
with, 

Rdo Desalji's government was on the whole prosperous ; order was 
maintained and the wealth and resources of the province developed. 
In 1852, towards the close of his reign there were, exclusive of the 

* The treaty provided, that on the 8th July the Regency* should oenBo Aiut 
Hie Highness oe placed under the conatitutional and eatabbsbed advice of his 
miniflterB and the members of the J&deja BhJiyiLd. AitehiaonaTreatiea (187S), IV. 
28,29, VIIL Of the state of Cutch at this time, Mra. Postana (1837) hM left few 
particrulara. Tillage was scanty and scattered, not yielding more than one-half the 
necessary supply of grain* Order had been eatabliahed for years, but except the 
artisaast who showed much skill and perseverance, the people were idle and hy^. 
Cutch, 240-255. * Mrs. Poetana' Cutch, 36,37. 

' The words of the pT>i>olaniation were: **Be it known to the princiual merchants 
of Mindvi, and erery other merchant as well as trader in Cutch, whether belonginA 
to it or only trading thereto, to all navigators of vesaels, to the inhabitants of Cuteh 
generally, that if any slaves, negroes or Ahyasinianfij shall he brought for aale to 
any seaport in Cutch, after the middle of July next, the ressel conveying them shall 
be confiscated, and its cargo shall become the property of this Uiovemment. No 
petition for its restoration shall be listened to ; and further, the offeuiders sball be 
Drought to condign punishment, whether they belong to Cutch or another country* 
There will be no departure from this resolution. A v^eseel which brings slaves shall 
be seized, and summary punishment inflicted on those who navigate her. The 
h Britiah Qovermnent have made arrangements to suppreas the trade in slaves throughout 
f the adjacent countries, and it has instructed the onicers comnuLnding its ships to seize 
wad f^tain all vessels bringing slaves. I therefore strictiy prohibit, after the date 
before-mentioned, any more slaves being brought to this country ; let all my subjecta 
discontinue this custom, and take heed of this Proclamation^ and look to their interesta 
and welfare by attending to it" Bom. Gov. Sel XV, 07, 
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Morvi estate in Vfigad, 851 villages, 294 belonging to the R4o, 
to amaller chiefsj and 1 23 alienated. In the same year the populi 
was returned at 409,522 souIbj of which 212,623 lived in the R6o^8 
towns and villages; 166,864 in those of the smaller chiefs; and 
30,035 in alienated villages. Of the whole population, 300,420 were 
Hindus, and 109,102 Mnsalmana. The total revenue of the 
province was estimated at £124,164 (Rs. 12,41,640), of which the 
Kao's share was returned at £71,540 (Rs. 7,15,400) ; the small 
chiefs' share at £44,608 (Rs* 4,46,080} j and the alienated revenue 
at £8015 (Rs. 80,150). Of the Rio's share £20,719 came from land, 
£17,466 from sea customs, £1614 from transit dues, £49 from alum, 
and £31,691 from town dues, sales of animals, fines, and gifts. 
As regards the tenure of land, in the Girasia villages, as the father's 
property was divided among the sons, there were generally a large 
number, sometimes as many as seventy or eighty sharers. Unless 
forced by poverty the sharers seldom tilled with their own hands* 
In troubled times the shrewdest or strongest of the chiefs' sons had 
generally risen to be head and forced the other members to keep the 
peace. Now the authority of all was the same, and disputes were 
endless and most complicated. In most villages there wasa good deal 
of rent-free land either belonging to Rajputs who were not village 
proprietors, ffmisida, or held on service tenure* But with these 
exceptions the actual cultivators were in a deplorable condition, unable, 
work as hai'd as they could, to earn more than a bare livelihood, 
constantly driven from their land by the exacting Gir&si&s, kept 
at work by nothing but the fear of starvation. Besides the predoce 
shares varying from one-third to one-half, there were payments of 
grain to village officers and poHce, and plough and other ready 
money cesses* The arrangements in the Rao' a villages were not 
very different. But the people were less harshly treated and the 
villages more populous and thriving. Much arable land was waste. 
Under better management the province could produce manifold 
what it was yielding.* 

Trade was hampered by sea customs and transit dues. All the 
ports were under the Rao. Foreign goods could be brought into the 
country only through the ports, and the customs revenue of Mandvi, 
the chief port, was more than £20,000. Merchants taking goods 
from the ports into the interior paid from one-tenth to one-half of 
their value* In 1852, in consequence of repeated pressure from the 
Political Agent, a reduction in sea customs was sanctioned. But 
the land transit dues, ©specially in the east, continued most 
oppressive. Between the eastern frontier and Bhuj, a cart of grain 
tad to pay dues and cesses equal to its original value. The difficulty 
in dealing with the land dues was that many of the smaller chiefe 
drew a large part of their incomes from them^ and refused to 
reduce them. 

Except that murder and other heinous crimes were sent for 
punishment to the R^, the smaller chiefs generally inquired into and 

» Bom, Gov. Sel XV. 72-74. 
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decided suet cases of crime as occnrred on their estates. In the 
towns and territories belonging to His Highness the R6o, crimes were 
usually investigated by an arbitration court, and afterwards examined 
and disposed of by the RAo himself. In Vagad, where in the early 
years of British interference the power of the local chiefs had been 
broken^ the police waa, under the Assistant Political Agent^ conducted 
by a body of 104 horsemen, posted in different villages throughout 
the district. A native officer and vmter constantly moved from 
one post to another, and partly because news of a crime was so 
quickly spread, partly from the isolated character of the country and 
tne risk criminals ran of being caught, the amount of serious crime 
was small. 

In the chiefs' territories petty offences were tried without appeal 
or reference. The graver charges that went before the Eaowere heard 
by him personally, sometimes with the help of the Political Agent. 
The R4o disliked capital punishments, and never, if he could help 
it, passed a sentence of death. The evidence of the parties was 
roughly taken down ;, but no formal record of proceedings waa kept. 
It was suggested to thjB Rao that the forms of civil and criminal 
proceedings followed in the Sind Desert district, might be of use 
m Cutch, But he was disinclined to the change, thinking tho 
procedure too complicated for his officers. Civil disputes were, over 
the whole province, settled by arbitration, the tenants of the petty 
chiefs bearing any amount of oppression, rather than appeal against 
the acts and decisions of their lords and masters. 

The position of the smaller chiefs was, except in V4gad, very 
independent of the Rao. The only tribute they paid was some 
customary present on the marriage of the heir apparent or other 
similar occasions. Their assertion, that the only claim the Rao had 
upon them was one of military service, was admitted in 1819, and 
since then the British guarantee for the security of their possessions, 
had tended to increase their independence. The absence of common 
danger had relaxed the feudal bonds that united them, to their 
head. But it was believed that, should the occasion arise, they 
would be ready and willing to call together their retainers, and 
putting aside petty disputes rally round the yellow pennant of their 
hereditary chief,' 

For some years there was an unfortunate quarrel between Rao 
Desalji and his eldest son.* Btat before the close of his life friendly 
relations were established. In 1859^, as he had for some time been 
suffering from serious sickness, the Rao prayed Government by 
appointing a regency to relieve him from the weight of state affairs. 
His wish was granted, and on the 12th July, under the Political 
Agent as President the Rao chose the heir apparent, the minister, 
and two Jadeja chiefs, as members of the Regency.^ On the 2 let 
June of the next year, at the Rao's urgent request, the Regency was 
dissolved and the management of the state handed over to the heir 
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apparent. A few weeks later, on the 26th July R4o Desalji ^^ 
and on the 28th of the same month R4o Prigmalii was duly 
installed.* Marked by a lore of truth and plain dealing, Rto 
Desalji was probably more than any one else in Catch, learned in 
the traditions and customs of the proviDce. He was a careful and 
painstaking judge and a staunch and devoted ally of the Britiak 
Government. With the help of a few chiefs and court servants ^ 
managed the whole business of the country, and by his knowlec 
of their character, friendly intercouirse, and timely * 

avoided any struggle with the Jadeja chiefs.' 

Rio Pragmalji soon showed himself in several respects different in 
character from his father. Equally truthful and loyal to the British 
Government, he had more courtly manners, more refined and costly 
tastes, and a mnoh higher idea of his power and prerogative. During 
the fifteen years of his rule (1860-1875), Bao Pr&gmalji showed 
himself anxious to improve the management of his state. He framed 
codes for the guidance of his officers in matters of civil and criminal 
justice, he undertook works of public useft^ness, and introduced a 
state system of education and vaccination. In reward for his efforts 
at good government, he was, in 1871, honoured with the title of Knigl 
Grand Commander of the iStar of India. Unlike his forefathei 
none of whom left Cutch, he thrice visited Bombay, in 1870 to meet 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, in 1871 to take part in 
a Chapter of the Star of India, and in October 1875 to do homage 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. On the laat ooeasion^ 
suffering from a mortal disease, he retired to Bhuj and unable to rally, 
died on the Ist January 1876. By his death, Cutc^h lost a wise and 
beneficent ruler, and the British Government a loyal and devoted 
friend.' 

The chief memoria! of his reign, a work in which he took a vi 
keen interest and on which he spent a sum of £191,400, was tl 
building of a palace at Bhuj. One long struggle over the position 
and rights of the BhAyad greatly marred the success of his reign, A 
statement of the chief points that have been raised and discussed 
since, in 1819, the chiefs^ position was guaranteed is given (pp.1 89-200) 
in the chapter on ^* Justice '\ Though the matter was not perfectly 
settled, the Rdo had, before his death, the satisfaction of knowing 
that most of the points on which he laid the greatest stress had been 
conceded. Rfio Pragmalji left four widows, of whom two have ainoB 
died, two sons, and one daughter. 

^KhengHrin., ^^ *'^^ ^^ January (1876) the young Rdo was installed with the 

lB7S*ld79. ' usual ceremonies. As he was only ten years of age, a Regency 

consisting of the Political Agent, the chief minister, a J6deja chief, 

and a leading merchant was appointed, and under the supervision o£ 

the Political Agent has since managed the affairs of the state. 

The Rao is entitled to a salute of seventeen guns and holds a 



* CoL H. W. Trevelyan, C,K, in G.n-t. 8th June 1^61. 
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patent, ^anad, of adoption. The military force of the Btate consists 
of two field and 109 other guns, twenty-four artillerymen, 378 
cavalry^ 402 regular and 3139 irregular infantry, and 412 polioe. 
In addition to these troops the Rao's Bhayad could furnish on 
requisition a mixed force of about 4000 men.^ A genealogical tree 
of the family is given in Appendix A. 

The following summary, compiled from the yearly administration 
reports^ gives yerj shortly the chief events in the history and 
management of Cutch during the last twenty-five years* 

In 1860 an almost total faOure of rain was followed by extreme 
Bcarcity of provisions. The price of millet rose from 40 to 20J 
pounds ; people moved in large numbers to Sind, Kathiawdr, and 
Bombay, and thousands of cattle were either driven away in search 
of pasture;^ or perished. To lessen the pressure of distress, the R^ 
for two months took off aU import duties on grain and fodder ; offered 
work in deepening ponds near Bhuj to large numbers of the destitute, 
paying each about two pounds of grain a day ; and opened stores at 
which grain was sold *at specially low prices^. When the scarcity 
was over, as many as 60,000 people were said to have come back. In 
this year, the management of the Vagad police, which had long been 
under the Cutch Political Agency, was restored to the state. 

The next year, 1861, was again a se^aaon of short rainfall, only 8| 
inches. Bat the falls were well timed, and a fail* crop brought down 
millet prices. The old minister resigned, and the management of 
Motilal Jivandas and Mddhavdas Ramdiis who succeeded, caused 
some discontent among the landed classes. Several works of public 
usefulness were pressed on ; cotton gins were ordered and screw 
presses introduced, and the Bhuj and Mdndvi road was finished and 
bridged. 

The 1862 rainfall was heavy, 34 inches. The rains closed 
(October) with a tremendous storm that, besides damaging the crops, 
caused much loss of life and great destruction of houses and villages.* 
This loss was increased by a plague of locusts."* The grain crops 
suffered most, and though the high price of cotton benefited the country, 
living was dear, millet prices standing as high as 30 pounds the rupee. 
Over 25,000 people are said to have left Cutch in search of work. 

In 1863, the rainfall, 23*24 inches, waa sufficient and well-timed, 
and the harvest good. The very high value of cotton had tempted 
cultivators greatly to increase its cultivation, and before the season 
was over, in the large towns and among the labouring classes giuiu 
was BO scarce and dear, that there was serere distress. MiUet prices 
rose from 30 txD 16 pounds. As a measure of relief a state store was 
opened and grain sold at low rates. Money was also gathered from 
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* Ijj the town of Bhuj 1900 hotttes were damaged, and in Vigad many villages were 
foond in ruina. 

* The locusU are said to have oome from the eiust and north. Alter devastating 
Cutch they would seem to have boen driven went and out to tea. Ship Captains 
from Maakat and Zanzibar, tome hundred inika from Mitidvi, found the sea covered 
with their Aeakd, bodies. 
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rich Cutch traders in MAndvi and Bombay, and given to the desti 
As many as 35,000 of the poor and working cla^Bes axe said to 
left Cutch* The management of the new ministers contini] 
unsatiafectory. Comiption spread, and at last, one glaring case < 
tampering with the currency being brought to light by the Political 
Agentj Motildl and Madhavdas were siaspended, and the chief 
management entrusted to an old servant of the state, Jagjivan Mehta 
a Ndgar Brahman. 

In 1864, a very scanty rainfall of only seven inches, was followed 
by a short harvest and a rise in the price of millet from 16 to lo^ 
pounds. Among the cultivators the want of fodder and water, and 
among the poorer classes of townspeople the high price of giwi 
caused great distress* The state import duties on grain were 
remitted, and, against about 8000 re turn- emigrants, about 23,000 
people are said to have left the country. The management of the 
state was again unsatisfactory. Jagjivan's power had, in great 
measure, passed to Yalabhji Mehta a Mod Vania, a man of great 
ability who had formerly been mixed up with the R&o's &iniljr 
quarrels. 

In 1865, the rain&ll, 16*61 inches, was sufficient and well-timed, 
and the harvest good* Though, from the very great deamess of food 
all over the Presidency, millet prices remained steady at 22 pounds^ 
prices of labour rose in proportion, and it was on the whole a 
prosperous year* During the course of the season 8580 people are 
eaid to have returned, and 23,750 ttJ have left the province in search 
of work. In state matters Valabh]i's power increased, and Jagjivan 
was dismissed. 

In 1866, the rainfall, 20" 72 inches, was sufficient. But it did not 
begin till the end of July and then fell so fast that in some parta 
the houses suffered. Millet prices still continued high, 27 j pounds 
the rupee. But wages were at least in proportion, and while 
©migrants fell to 18,600, the number who returned rose to 18,970. 
From April to October, the eastern parts of Cutch, as far west aa 
Bhu] and Mandvi, suffered from a rather severe epidemic of cholera, 
Valabhji was found to be mismanaging the state for his private gain, 
and to be causing a growing ill-feeling among the minor chiefs* 
At the Political Agent's advice he was dismissed, and the deputy 
collector of Surat, Mr, Shahdbudin Ibrahim was appointed minister. 
During this year a son and heir was born to the R4o, 

In 1867, the rainfall, though it lasted late, was very scanty, 7*96 
inches ; the crops, especially cotton suffered, and the want of water 
and grass caused much distress. The price of millet was 22 pounds 
the rupee* During the year 20,267 persons are reported to have 
left the province, and 10,895 to have come back* Under Mr. 
Shihdbudin's management many important improvements were made. 

In 1868, the rainfall, 8^31 inches, was short, and falling at long 
intervals, failed to keep alive the young crops. The serious scarcity 
in Rajputana increased the pressure of the bad local harvest, and 
millet prices rose to 21 J pounds. Besides of grain, there was a 
scarcity, andj in some parts, an absolute want of fodder and water* 
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To lighten the distress grain was allowed to pass duty-free. During 
the year Mr* Shahdbudin resigned, and was succeeded by Mr, 
Bhogilal Prdnvalabhdas, 

In 1869, the rainfall, 23*25 inches, was snflScient and well-timed. 
But prospects were spoiled by locusts, who all over the district caused 
much loss, and in some places utterly ruined the millet crop with a 
rise of prices from 21 4 to 18 pounds. Large numbers, mad© 
destitute by the Rajputana famine, took shelter in Cutch. Transit 
duties on grain were again remitted. In state affairs some 
improvements in the revenue system were carried out, and for the 
guidance of judicial oflScers civd and criminal procedure codes were 
framed. 

In 1870, the rainfall, 7' 80 inches, was short, and the harvest pooFj 
with millet prices at 22 J pounds. Most of the famine immigrants 
returned to Rdjputana and transit grain duties were again levied.^ 
Some useful changes, including the separation of the functions of 
magistrate and revenue farmer, were introduced into the management 
of state lands. At the same time the disputes between the R^and 
the Bhdyad on matters of jurisdiction became so serious as to call 
for the interference of Government, 

In 1871, the rainfall, 13 inches, though sufficient was ill 4imed, the 
harvest was poor, and millet prices remained as high as 24 J pounds. 
Though attempts were made to reduce them, grain transit duties 
were still levied. Considerable trouble was caused by the raids of 
the Deda outlaws, Gird^sias of Morvi in Kathidw^, who had taken 
shelter in V^gad. Under the Political Agent's advice, the Rdo and 
the Morvi Managers joined in appointing an officer to act against 
the outlaws, and order was soon restored. The question of the Rdo's 
jurisdiction over the Bhayad was discussed by (xovernment and the 
R&o, and some advance made in clearing and settling the chief points 
in dispute. During this year, the Bohoras or Musalmdn traders 
were freed from a remnant of Vdnia oppression, by the abolition 
of an old order forbidding them to ride on horseback. The R&>'s 
efforts to improve the administration of his state and introduce a 
useful system of state education and vaccination were rewarded by 
his being raised to the dignity of a Knight Grand Commander of 
the Star of India. 

In 1872, the rainfall, 17*06 inches, was sufficient and timely, but 
the hopes of a good harvest were spoiled by the ravages of locusts. 
The price of millet remained as high as 29| pounds. The state also 
suffered from a severe attack of cattle plague, which was said to have 
caused the deaths of 2447 head of cattle of the estimated value of 
nearly £4000 (Rs, 40,000). So acute was the disease that in most 
cases animals stricken with it lived only a few hours. As Knight 
Grand Commander of the Order, His Highness the Rao attended a 
Darbdr and Chapter of the Star of India in Bombay. The Jddeja 
court still worked badly; but progress was made towards the 
settlement of some of the points in dispute. 
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In 1873, the rainfall was partial^ varyrog from 5*11 mehes at Bliuj 
to 24-12 inches at Mandvi. On the whole, except in Bbuj, where 
water and fodder were scarce, it was sufficient, crops were good, and 
millet prices fell from 29| to 32 J pounds. During thia year, the want 
of a i-esponsible minister caused much confusion* There was a 
considerable improvement in the working of the Jideja court. 

In 1874, though the rainfall, 13'30 inches, was sufficient, it waa 
too soon over, the crops suifered, and millet prices slightly fell 
to 34 pounds. Mr. Laxuman Kriatnaji was chosen minister, and 
except that the relations between the Rao and the Bhdyad were still 
strained and unsettled, the affairs of the state were well managed. 

In 1875, the rainfall was short, 7*21 inches, the harvest was 
poor, millet prices rose from 34 to 32 J pounds, and nearly 50,000 
people are said to have left in search of work. Besides of grain, 
there was a scarcity of fodder and water. In October the R6o, 
who had for some time been in bad health, went to Bombay to do 
homage to His Royal Highne&s the Prince of Wales. In Bombay hiA 
sickness increased and after his return he continued to grow we^bker 
till his death on the 1st of January 1876. As his son, the present 
Rao, was only ten years of age, a Regency of four members under 
the Presidency of the Political Agent was appointed. 

In 1876, the rainfall averaging 12 inches was sufficient, and 
though in the west locusts did some slight damage, the crops were on 
the whole fair. Millet prices remained steady at about 32^ pounds. 
The Regency consisting of the Political Agent, the minister, a J^deja 
chief, and a Mandvi merchant were installed. By the death of the 
merchant tho number wavS soon after reduced to three. During the 
year, the Rao's sist-er was married to the Maharaja of Bikaner, an 
event of importance as the first occasion on which a daughter of the 
Cutch house had been united to a Rdjputana chief. The marriage 
festivities, held at a cost of about £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000), prevented 
the Rao from being present at the great Delhi ceremonial. In honour 
of tho proclamation, a Darbar was held at Bhuj on January Ist* 
The Presidency of the JMeja c^urt was transferred from the Political 
Agent to the minister, and the courts of the minister and assistant 
minister were amalgamated with it. 

In 1877, the rainfall, 16'62 inches, though sufficient, was 
unseaaonable. The early crops failed, and though the cold weather 
harvest was good, millet prices rose from 32 J to 17 pounds, and the 
poorer classes suffered severely* To lessen the distress, half of the 
grain dues were remitted and relief was given by opening works on 
the Tuna and Anjar, and on the Mandvi and Bhuj roads. The young 
Bdo, who is being taught at Bhuj under the supervision of the Political 
Agent and hia Assistant, made good progress. In November 
1877 he was, in full Darbar, presented by Sir Richard Temple the 
Grovernor of Bombay, with a Delhi banner. During the year a 
merchant was chosen to fill the place in the Council of Regency » 
To improve the management, the country was distributed over eight 
sub-divisions, each under a revenue and judicial officer, with separate 
police and village organization. Efforts were made to ascertain the 
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mineral and other resources of tbe state^ and measures taken with Chapter VIL 
the view of developing trade and fostering local industries. The Historv. 

great Mdndvi pier and breakwater were begun, the work proving 
of great service in employing labour. The two leading difficulties 
in the management of the state are disputes with the Morvi state 
of Kdthiawar on foreshore and other rights over the gulf of Cutch, 
anrf the long-standing jurisdiction difficulty between His Highness 
the BAOf and the leading members of the Bh&y&d. 
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The lands of Cutch belong to two main cksaes^ the state^ khdha, 
landsj the property of His Highness the Rao, and the cablet, bhdydd, 
lands, in the hands of younger branches of the Rao's family. The 
state land is held mostly on an occnpaney^ huta, tenure. Under 
this, so long as he tills the ground properly and pays his rent, the 
holder keeps the land at a fixed rate without fear of being turned 
out. If the holder fails to pay the rent or is guilty of waste or want 
of care, the state can force him to give up his holding. But fto 
long as he keeps to these conditions, one cultivator can hand over 
his land to another. A second form of tenure is by cash payment^ 
iukhdi, under which the cultivator holds land for a fixed number 
of years. Patches of state, khaha, land are also held on religious, 
dltanndda ; service, pdik prajta; and reward, passa^ grants. The 
dharnidda lands are made over to temples, mosques, and other 
religious institutions for divine service or for charity. Daring 
good behaviour and submission to the state's orders, the grantees 
are generally left to manage their lands as they choose. Many 
villages in Cutch are held on this tenure. Service, pdik prajia, 
land is given as payment for certain services, and is kept only do 
long as the service is performed. Reward, pasa, lands are granted 
in return for some service done the state in time of danger or 
trouble. 

The cadet, bhdydd, lands are held on condition of fealty and 
allegiance to the central chief or over-lord, the Rao. About half of 
Cutch is held by these under-lords, chiefly the outljring parts, those 
to the east paying a small yearly tribute and those to the west 
paying nothing. Though these under-chiefs do not recognize 
occupancy rights in their ordinary tenants, the holders of charitable 
lands and a class of men called original owners, mulgirditid^, are 
not liable to be turned out. In eastern Vagad under the Va^hela 
landlords, f^irdsids^ and others, is a large class of Raj pots andKolia, 
once holders of service land, who now in many villages practically 
pay a cash qn it-rent. To pay his private debts, civil courts can 
attach the cultivator's share of his fields' produce, but his field toola 
and plough bullocks cannot be sold. 

Land revenue is generally collected by the crop-division, 
bhdtjbatdi, system. The only exception is, that in a few of the beat 
cadet villages lands are for a short term of years let at a fixed 
Q&oney payment. In the atate lands in some of the richer of the coast 
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alluvial, kdnihi, Tillages cash rates wer€> introduced in 1879. The state 
share of the crop varies from | to J of the produce. The present 
rates were fixed in the time of Desalji the late Rdo. In fixing the 
amount the chief considerations were the quality of the land, the 
rainfall J the water supply^ and the character of the cuUivator. In 
cadet, hhdydd, or landlord, glrdsia, villages the proprietor generally 
takes more than the state share, the amount rising in some cases to 
one-half of the produce including fodder^ and averaging from ten to 
fifteen per cent above the state share. Besides the crop-share there 
are many minor land cessea, of which the chief are a horse cess, 
ghoda vera, a produce cesa, kangarlj a watchman's fee, chufd, a cash 
rate, varadj and an alienation cess, shedhnvar. From the tillers of 
a few lands a fine is levied, because they do not hold the occupancy 
right to the land. Besides the rent due to the state, durhdr, or to 
his landlord, girdsta, the cultivator has always to make certain 
payments to religious and charitable establishments and to village 
servants. These in the state villages are made fi^om the cultivator's 
share of the produce and in cadet villages from the common heap. 

Formerly the land revenue was realized by a system of farming, 
the farmers not being allowed to levy more than the ahare^ bluig, in 
force at the time. In 1877-78 the Council of Regency gave up the 
farming system and began to collect the revenue departmentally. 
The staff employed in collecting the revenue is, over a group of from 
thirty to 134 villages, an officer styled manager, vahlvafdatj on 
monthly pay varying from £6 9*. to £10 lis. (250-400 koHs), who 
has under him some agents, kdrkmis. Each village or small group 
of villages has its accountant, dhric or fahiflj and its messenger, 
havdlddr. All subordinate revenue establishments are under the 
orders of a revenue commissioner, who is aided by an assistant. 
Both these officers move about the country during the greater part 
of the year, and supervise the work of local managers. Juwt before 
harvest the cultivator goes to the village accountant, dhni, and 
asks leave to cut his crop* The accountant sends word to the 
manager, vakiimiddr, who fixes a day, when under the supervision 
of the Government messenger, havdlddr^ the cultivator may cut the 
standing com. ^Tien cut, the com is heaped in the village grain 
yard, a separate stall being kept for each cultivator, where his 
different sorts of grain are stored Beparately. At such time the 
messenger and his subordinates keep strict watch at the gi^ain yard 
and at the village entrance, that no com is pilfered or taken away 
on the sly* When the produce of all the fields ia gathered in the 
yard, the state share is portioned out in the presence of the 
manager, vahivatddr, or his chief clerk, the scoountant, dhru, the 
weighman, and the other village officials. The cultivator parcels 
out the whole into a number of small heaps, and the manager 
choosing out of it the state share, it is taken away and pilod on the 
great heap, ganj^ The great heap, ganj, if not sold in advance, ia 
takefn to Bhnj, and either sold or stored in the state granary, kothdr. 
In some rare cases when the ailtivator and the manager, iHihivatddr, 
agree to the price, the standing com is estimated at a certain weight, 
and the stat^, darhdr, share taken according to the calculatinn. 
Formerly the accountant^ messenger, and other* employed m 
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Cihapter VIIL collecting the revenue had each^ as a perquisite^ a certain fixed 
jZZa measure of grain. Now the state recovers their former shares and 

Adininistration. P^ys them by monthly money salaries. A revenue survey of the 
state lands is now in progress. To encourage the digging of wells 
the state makes a grant of from £1 6^. to £2 (Rs. 18-20) for 
every additional water-bag that a cultivator can work^ and other 
improvements are encouraged by the grant of advances^ takdvi, at 
moderate rates of interest* 
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"Formerly (1854) within their own estates, the petty chiefs took 
cogBizance of disputes^ thefts, and other minor offenceSj and except 
that qiiari-els between proprietors and gnch serious crimes as murder 
went before the Darbar, their powers were little, if at all, interfered 
with, Vagad, though the chiefs had jurisdiction over their own 
people, was to some extent an exception. In Abdasa murder and 
other serious offences came, in the first instance, before the chiefs 
on whose estate they occurred, but in Vdgad, serious cases wei*e 
first iuq Hired into by the Agency police, and then handed over to 
the Darbar. lu villages belonging to the Rao, the revenue officers 
took cognizance of petty offences, reporting the more serious to 
the Darbar, where they were personally dealt with by the Rdo^ 
depositions being taken and read to the party or parties concerned. 
Civil cases wei"e either heard in the Rao's presence, or investigated 
by one of his courts, panrhtU/ntK, of which there were two, composed 
of the members of the Bhiiyad and other respectable officials- For 
most offences the usual prinishinent was fine, with imprisonment 
when the fine could uot be paid. The improvement of the 
administratirm of justice was a subject to which the lat-e Rdo paid 
much HttentidU, and under his rule several changes were made. In 
1869 ci\il and criminal procedure codes, on the model of those in 
force in British districts, were introduced. These codes are at 
prc^sent (l>i70) under revision. 

There are now three classes of courts in the province : those with 
jurisdiction in the Ra<:>'s domain only, tbose with jurisdiction in the 
estates of petty chiefs, and those whose power extends over the 
whole province. In the Rao's villages revenue and judicial powers 
have to a certain extent been separated, and for the sake of efficiency 
and proper snpervisron the province lias been formed into eight 
«ub-divisions, tdlukds, each under the judicial charge of a subordinate 
judge, ntjdyddhish. All of these officers have both civil and criminal, 
and three of the eight, those stationed at Bhachau, Mundra, and 
Lakhpat, have in addition, revenue powers. They are divided into 
two classes, the first with, in criminal matters power to imprison for 
one year and fine up to £25 (Rs. 250) and to try civil suits up to 
£125 (Rs. 1250) in value; the second able to try civil suits up to 
£50 (Rs. 500) and in criminal matters imprison for three months, 
and fine up to £6 (Rs. 60), Of the eight subordinate judges, five, 
at Kapar. An jar, Bhuj, Mandvi, and Abdasa are first class, and 
three, at Bhachau» Mundra, and Lakhpat are second class. Besides 
the judges, three commandants of posts, thdndarm^ at Khadir. 
Khavdfi, and Nakhtrana exercise second class powers. Ch'er these 
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district courts, is the Hii^li Courts varhhi a^lnlat, >^"ith one jiidg^, 
who is also deputy minister, ndih diwdn, and one assistant jtidge. 
It hears appeals frora, and original cases beyond the powers of, the 
district courts, and in addition the cases of the guarantee holdera 
according to the settlement of 1872. Thus the varitthi nddlat has 
practically two sides khdlsa and jddeja, and exercises full civil and 
criminal jurisdiction throughout the province, sentences of deaths 
transportation for life, and fourteen years imprisonment beixi^ 
subject to confirmation by the Council of Regency. The first judge 
presides over the jddeja side of the court, besides doing the mora 
important work of the khdha side, of which the lighter work devolves 
on the assistant judge* The courts in the territory under 
subordinate chiefs are the landholders* courts of which details are 
given below under the head " Jadeja Court". Appeals from the 
decisions of the varhhi ad dial are heard by the Diwan'd Court, which 
is presided over by the Diwan, Cases considered by him of special 
importance are reserved by the Diw&n for disposal by the Council of 
Kegency. 

In 1877-78, exclusive of cases brought in the courts of proprietors 
and petty chiefs who keep no record of proceedings, 4852 suits were 
filed. This with 1668 cases in arrears gave a total of 6520 for 
decision. Of these, in the course of the year, 5871 were settled, 
leaving 649 in arrears. Of 126G appeals, 1 1 23 were disposed of 
and 143 left on the files. The total value of suits on the files was 
£37,542 8if. (Rs. 3;7o,424). 

Under the system of registration introduced in 1878, persons 
acquiring immovable property and wishing to have its transfer 
recognized, produce their deeds before the subordinate judges, 
nydyddhiakfia, whoj on payment of certain fees, take copies of deeds 
and give certificates that they have been copied. 

In 1854 Vagad was the only district with a systematic poi ice* 
Under the Assistant Political Agent was a troop of irregular horse 
consisting of 4 jamaddrH, 7 dafeddrs, 93 horsemen, 1 m^^hfa, 
2 messengers, 3 bhiMis, and 6 horse boys, the whole paid by the Raa. 
Of this body one native oflScer and between twenty and thirty 
horsemen were, for police purposes, stationed in Vagad. With the 
native officer was a Gujarati waiter, who made a record of 
complaints and proceedings, and submitted them to the Assistant 
Political Agent, and he foi-warded them to the Rao with on each 
case an endorsement of what seemed necessary. Posts of horsemen 
were stationed in eleven villages, and the native officer and writers 
moving about were ready to aid any party in want of help. This 
system, helped by the isolated position of Vagad, made it most 
difficult for criminals to es^cape, and ensured a high degree of safety 
of person and property. In 1872, on the representation of the Political 
Agent, the llao appointed a special officer to reorganize the police, 
and in 1873 an efficient and properly equipped force was established 
over the whole of the Rao's territory. For all state villages police 
headmen, pateh, were appointed. In 1876 formal deeds, sanads^ 
were granted investing the patels with the powers and privileges of 
village headmen. At the same time simple rules were drawn up 
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for their guidance, and the holders of service land, pasdifn, were 
doclarcKi liable for duty as village police. A email body of water 
police, organized .in 1877, haa proved very useful in looking after 
the discipline of merchant vessels, in preventing and detecting sea 
crime, and in helping boats in distress. The whole land police fore© 
includes three divisions, each diati-ibuted over a certain number of 
posts, thdmU. At the head is the Police Commissioner with an 
assistant in the troublesome district of Vdgad and an inspector in 
Abdasa. In addition to his general control the Commissioner has 
apecial charge of the central districts. Under the Commissioner'a 
supervision each district has its rural chief constable, faujddr, and 
each chief town its city chief constable, kotvdL In 1877 the strength 
of the force was 232 mounted and 412 foot police, and the total cost 
was £9578 12.<. (Hs. 95,786). The men are regularly drilled and 
when not on duty are allowed to attend night schools. Freed by 
the presence of a detachment of British troops from the fear of 
any foreign foe or unruly subject, the Cutch state has for years 
been almost entirely without a regularly organized militaiy force. 
The establishment consisted of a body of Musalmdn horse, with a 
nominal sti-ength of ninety-five, and an Arab militia, stbatidi, 500 
strong. The Musalman horse, who received in pay about £1400 
(Ea. 14,000) a year, were in 1876 found utterly unfit for actual 
service. Out of ninety-five barely thirty were forthcoming. In 
consequence of this it was arranged with their leaders that they 
should furnish a reduced number of effective horsemen. The Arabs 
of the militia, though useful as sentinels were unwilling to obey 
rules or submit to discipline, and they were too lazy and proud to 
discharge ordinary police duties • This body has (1877-78) been 
reformed and reduced to 300. Those who had not settled in Cutch 
were paid a gratuity and induced to retnm to their native land. 

In 1877, against 1098 in the year before, 2063 offences were *^»"i»^ 

reported to the police. Of 3349 persona arrested 3189 were sent 
for trial. The courts dealt with 7151 persons against 5208 in the 
previous year. Of these 1226 were discharged, 2468 acquitted, 
8818 convicted, and 132 remained untried at the close of the year. i 

Of 2o3 appeals, in 96 the original sentence was confirmed, in 74 it ' 

was modified, and in 17 reversed. In 16 cases further inquiry was 
ordered, and 24, most of them questions of compensation, remained 
unheard. 

The foUo^ving statement shows the amount of property stolen and 
recovered during the four years ending 1877-78: 

CutcK Police* — Pnyperiy Stolen and Eeeoverfd, iSnJ^'lSTt. \ 
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Since the earliest British connection with Cutch th© province has 
borne a bad name as the part of western India where child znnrder 
was moat commonly practised,^ Besides the Jadeja tribe, at once 
the most powerful in the province and the most thorough -going 
murderers of their children, the custom prevailed among several 
smaller Rajput and Musalmdn clans, the Hot his, Dedas, AfokalsiSj 
Phuls, Dak, Varamsis, Jharas, Buttds, Bar^chs, Pias, Chhagara, 
Kanaddes, Kers, Amars, Vananas, Bhimania, and Verars.^ Of the 
extent to which the practice was carried before the days of British 
interference no details are available. But it seems probable that, 
at least among the Jadejas no female infants and not nearly all 
male infants were allowed to live.^ Child murder has, probably 
from very early times, been practised by the Jadejas as by other 
Rajput tribes.** In the case of the Cutch Jadejas several circumstances 
combined to make the custom universaL The early conversion of 
the Jadejds and other members of the Samma tribe to Islam 
lowered them in the eyes of the stauncher Rajputs.® And since 
then their loneliness, their pride, and their poverty made tribes 
hold aloof, who might otherwise have married with them • 

' The cuBtom aliio prevailed among the E4thi4wilr and Mdii Kintba JAdej^, 

* Sir A, Rumea, Jour. R. A. Soc L 194, C»pt, MacMnrdo** list is alightly different ; 
' About 800 families of Muhammadaim who oLuni J^deJA desoent, among them Venhs, 
Modhs, Dais, Kers, Hothia, Mokalais, JaisilB, Varmsifl, Jhddh&B, and Bhint^ practise 
infanticide/ Tram. Bom, Lit. Soc IL 243. Dr. Bhiii Diji (Prize Eaaay on Female 
Infanticide 1844, p. 58.} fidde MiAnaa, 

* The fact that female children have (11^29) been found at all ahowa that our effort* 
have not been eoti rely fmitleai. iSir A* Humes* Jour, R, A. 8oe. I. 198. Both C'ol. Tod 
(1823) (Western India, 475) and Sir A. Bvirae^ (^829) (Joiir. K. A, ^oc. I. 198) were 
■atisSed that boys as well as girla were killed- * During upwards of a dozen reigns 
but one daughter of a Rio of Cutch escaped the ratbleaa pnde of their sirea.' Bom. 
Gov. Sel. XV. 35. 

^ Ina passage in the Mah^bhdrat, about 350 B.c. (V. de St, Martin, Geog. Grecque 
et Latine Siir I'lnde, 403) the DJartikd^ and other Panjfib tribea are accused of 
murdering tlieir children (Ditto, 402-410). It is Raid that all the Sam ;&8 practiced 
infanticide while they remained Hindua. (MacMurflo, Bom. Lit. Soc. Trana. II. 240 >. 
Jacquemont (III. 397) foumi the practice among the Maira and. ^(aipiits of Meywar; 
ita suppression by Mn Duncan among the R^jkum4rs ia well known, and its 
.commonness CoL Tod admits. (RAjastbdn, 1. 548), According to McLennan (Primitive 
Marriage, 138» 1G5) the ori^n of female infanticide, common among savages every- 
where, is referable to thepnmeval time of struggle and necessity when, aaless capable 
of aelf'Biipport, female infants were allowed to perish. Though iufauticide may 
genernlly be traced to a primal state of strife the caRe of the J&dej^ shows that^ late 
m a tribe's hintory, circumstances nnconoected with strife, may anse to make general, 
if not to introduce the practice. 

*The leading cause of the nniveraality of the practice among Jjldejds is their loss 
of caste by intermanying with Mu8alm.4ns, Tlie owner of an acre of laud, whether 
Siaodia, RAthod, or *Ch<>hrtn, would scorn the band of a JAdeja princess. Tod's 
R^jafithiln, L 549, Dr* BhAti Diji (Infanticide, 1844, 42) adds, to thelist of scomen, 
AVda, ChudAama, A hla, Maliida, PannAr, Sarv^aiya, and VAghela Rajmita. 

« Western India, 474-477- Of poverty^ Capt.*MacMurdo (Trana. Pom. Lit Soc 
L 240} says, a very popular opiuion is that child murder l)egan in the want of meana 
to procure becoming nmrriagea. Of pride, in the aame ^masage , he says there ie a 
feehngof pride connected with the practice, for a JMeja conceives it a loss of character 
that hia daughter should wed any man. So Mrs. Poetans (1837)t who traces it all to 
* fiendish pride ': * The JAdeja considers it a bias of character when his daughter marriea^ 
for no man ia his equal' (Cutch, 145), The right of destroying their daughters, says Col. 
Walker (1805), grew into a privilege which tbev regarded as a distinction peculiar to 
their caste. (Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXIX. 324,325). Their want of neighboum must always 
hmve increased the Jidej^a' difficulty in getting match ca for their dauehten. 
StrangtTQ came reluctantly aa they could generally find wives nearer home and thua 
■ave the trouble and expense of a long journey, (Bom. Gov. Set XV. 64, 65). Among 
isolated Rajputa, says Col. Tod, the practice ia fourfold^reater from the diffieultj 
of getting bnabandt for their daughters. R» jaathin, L 5i£ 
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Cccordiug to Jadcja tradition the cu8tom daU>a from about the 

middle of the twelfth cutitury.i Of tho story of its origin there 

seem to be two versions, oDe traoiiig it to Jadeja pride, the other 

[to Jadeja impopiilarity. According to the pride theory, either 

IVira or Halla, two brothers seventh in descent from Jam Unar 

'(12th century) had seven daughters. To find husbands for these 

iris the faniily priest was sent to all the neighbouring tribes, 

ling in liis search he came back declaring that no man was fit to 

ry a Samma. Hearing this the daughters vowed that rather 

' than burden or disgrace their family they would die satis* The 

priest tried to dissuade them, but their father was willing, and 

choosing a less scrupulous Brahman the sacrifice was made and the 

I family honour saved.^ According to the unpopularity theory, at the 

I marriage of the daughter of Halla to the ctief of Umarkot a fight 

arose and the prince of Umarkot and 10,000 of his men were slain. 

His bride Joined the Surnra satiat, and as she went to the funeral 

pyre cursed her father's house, praying that every Jadeja's daughter 

^ might prove barren atid sickly- Since then, says the bard, no one is 

I willing to marry a Jadeja girL^ 

The child's life was generally taken by giving it milk drugged 
with opium, or it was smothered by drawing the umbilical cord over 
the face, or it was left to die of weakness or of want of care.* 

I When a girl was bom the father wag seldom told, all he heard 
was that his wife had been delivered and that the child was in 

[lieaven. On this he bathed and nothing more was said. Sometimes 
the mother refused to take the babe's life. Then the father was 
called, and unless, which was rare, his heart softened, he vowed 

' neither to enter the house nor eat till the child was deadi Shrinking 
from it at first, women soon approved of the custom and when old 
were keener than the men that no girVa life should be spared, 

' According to Hindu custom tlie body of the child was privately 
buried.'^ 

The commonness of child murder in Cutch was first in 1804 

^ brought to the notice of Government by Captain Seton, then on a 

I political mission at the Rao's court.*' In 1807 Colonel Walker tried 

to bring Fateh Muhammad to exert himself to put down the practice. 

But he pleaded that the custom was from Grod and should not bo 

interfered with/ The subject was prominently tliscussed in 1810, 
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' TofVa Western India, 477. 

3 Bom. Gov. SeL XV. S4, 35. Col Walker's vcnrion (Bom. Gov. Bet XXXIX, 323 - 
324) diffters only in making the number of victims one instead of seven and in blaminjE 
the father for letting slip chanced of marriage, insisting on too perfect » hasbaiid 
for his dftughter. Accordinj? to another account (Ditto, 363) their MuhamniadAn 
contjuerore demanded the JiVdeja cliicfa' daughters in jiiArriage, This they evaded 
* "^ tiny: that in their caste daughters were not allowed to live. Then, fearful that 
mritnith woulil l>e found out, and trusting to the promise of their family prieeta 
ft the gudt ghouhl be on their heada^ they murdered their daughters. 

• Tod*9 Western India, 475. 

^ Bom, <jov» *Sel XXXIX, 330. Captain MacMurdo (1818) aaj^ a little opium ontha 
nipple or the finger, drowning in abamn of milk, or laying the placenta in its mouth. 
Traiia. Rom. Lit. S^>c. I, *24L 

» McMtinlo. Trana. Bonu Lit Soc. L 241, 

'• IScjm. Gov. 8el. CXLVIL 5. ^ Bom, Gov, SoL CXLVII. 8. 

236—^ 
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but in the treat v oi that year no reference tc* it is made.^ In 18 
Captain McMurdu describes female infanticide as universal among' 
the Jadejas. He estimated that amoug that tribe about 1000 pirla 
were killed every year, and that in the whole province there were uot 
Bixty, probably not moTe than thirty, girls alive. The few that liad 
been spared belonged to Vaishnavite or Mu^uian families** In the 
next ye«ur (1819) otie of the chief reasons for theexti'enie leniency of 
the terms of the treaty was the hope that the Rji^n and Htnaller chiefs 
would exert themselves to put a etop to infanticide. The HAo 
engaged that in his family the custom should ce^tse, and the Bh^y4cl 
entered into a written agi'eeinent that any case of infanticide iu 
their families should be punished jointly by the British Govemmeat 
And the Rao*^ This agi-eement would seem to have remained almost 
a dead letter.'* In 1828 Colonel Tod learned on good authority 
that though more pains were taken to hide it, the practice had not at 
all become less common. He heard and believed that boys as well 
as girls were put to deatli.^ In the same year, Mr. Gardiner, tho 
Jlesident, reported some successes in the attempts to save life.* But 
tlie succesa was small, for in 1826 a census of twenty-five Tagacl 
villages showed about six boys to one girl. Nor ivas this the wholo 
evil. Chiefs had rarely more than one son and probably killed male 
as well a^ female children/ A further censtis taken in 1828 shuwed 
that in 112 villages, in different parts uf Cutch, of 959 children, 815 
were boys and 144 girls. ^ This though unsatinfactory was a slight 
advance. In 1830 Sir J. Malcolm^ Governor of Bombay, feared that 
the great sacrifices that had been made in the hope of abolishing 
infanticide had proved somewhat fruitless. He warned the chiefs 
that the English nation hated the crime, and that by continuing to 
practise it they ran the risk of losing British vSiipptjrt.^ In 1834 ou 
aasumiug the government, the young Rao Desalji took a fi-esh paper 
from the Bhaydd who again promised to give up the practice or 
to abide the full consequences. This had little efFect.^^ In 1839 
the Resident Captain Melville wrote that female infanticide was 
practised to a lamentable estimt, and that very little had as yet been 
done to put it do^^Ti* In the Jddeja population of 12,000 adult 
males, it was hard to find 500 females born in Cutch. Except tho 
Bao> not one of tho Jddejas had any wish that the practice should 



» Bom. Gov. 8el. XV. U-^e. ^ Tnma. Bom. Lit 8oc. I. 242. 

> Aitehison's Treaties (1876), TV, 2K 

* In 1821 (January 2fi} Mr. Elfthinstone, then Governor, wpot© from Cutch that the 
end wmiH be Iwst gained iby caution and dtslicacy m the means of detecting guilty juid 
by moderatioTi in punishing it. Bom. Cov, Hec. 10 of 1S'21, 74, 

* West4?ni India, 475. Col. To<l thought that until some limit was put to the 
cuatom of sharing family estates nothing could Vhj done to stop the murtler of children 
{•188). In EajputJina Jay Sin^of Aniber tried to put dowii the practice by limitiiig 
the amount of dowries, Bnt uie vanity of his ckiefs led them to break throu^ his 
nde. RAj&athAn, I. 547,548. 

« Bom. Gov. Sel CXLVIL 8. ^ Sir A. Buraes. MS. I82a 

* Sir A. Burnes in Jour, li A, Soc. T» 197. A separate cenEU a taken in 182II showed 
scarcely such good results. In 26 towns and villages there were 170 boys and only 
17 girls. J. Bumes* Sind Cmtrt, 8. " Minute dated Ddpuri 1830. 

^^ Bi.m. fiov. Scl. CXLVn, S. Mrs, Postana (1S37, Cutch, 144*151) speaks of girl 
murder among tiie .lAdejAs tts if it was univoiml. Her figures, SOUO JAdcjAs aud 30 
g>rl», art thoaeof 1818, 
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cease. la this year a case was proved and the offender fined. In 
1840j at the RmVa request, the J adej^i* executed a deed binding 
themselves to prepare a true yearly return of their numbers, to report 
all premature and still births^ to send early news of any child murder, 
and in default to be fined, the tines going to form a fund in aid of 
the marria^ of poor J^ejas,^ A census taken in the same year 
showed 2625 male and 335 female children of Jadeja origin of 
about one girl to seven boys.* In 1841 the Rdo who did hie utinost 
to put down the practice issued a proclamation, requiring under 
severe penalties all tribes akin to the Jadejas to abstain from the 
crime, and later on in the same year, as a case of infanticide was 
proved against one of thera, the Hothi tribe were required to sign 
similar engagements.^ At the same time rewards were offered for 
information. In 1844 the Jadeja chiefs, summoned by the Political 
Agent, acknowledged their failure to keep their promise and meet 
the %vishes of the British Government, and entered into a further 
agreement, afterwards renewed in 1846, engaging to entertain 
midwives, to report and keep birth and death registers, to take 
notice of all premature bii-ths, and if an infant died to have the cause 
certified by two or throe respectable persons. These stricter rulea 
were not without some result. During the five years ending 1847, 
the proportion of females to males had risen from one in eight to 
one in five. In April 1848 Government drew attention to the failure 
of the chiefs to rep4>rt cases of crime, and suggested heavier penalties 
for the breach of this and other engagements. At the same time to 
help the poorer Jadejas in marrying their daughters, a fund was 
established by a yearly subscription of £400 (Rs, 4000) from the 
British and an equal amount from the Cutch Government. The 
census of 1852 showed a proportion of one in four. In 1854 a 
staff of three writers was engaged to go round to all Jadeja villages 
and, making a list of births, marriages, and deaths, to compile the 
whole on their return to Bhuj, bringing any suspicious cases to 
the notice of Government Since then no fresh measures have- 
been introduced. Suggestions to lower marriage expenses and to 
widen the circle within which Jadeja girls can marry, liave hitherto 
had little effect. 

The 1873 census showed, exclusive of the mves of the Jadejas, 
who belonged to other Rajput tribes, 4272 Jadeja females and 8371 
males or about one female to two males. Still constant care was 
wanted to prevent infanticide from again becoming common. In 
1875 the death rate among female infants rose, 138 out of 373 dying 
compared with 72 out of 384 among male infants* In some villages 
chila murder was still unchecked. In the Abdasa town of Nalia 
©very female infant was systematically put to death. During eleven 
years, of thirty-nine female' infants only five had lived, while of 
forty-nine boys only ten had died.* Since 1874 with unceasing care 
steady progress has been made. During the last sizty years the all 
but universal practice has fallen into ench disuse that the 1877 
census showed among the whole JMeja population 8672 males and 
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8012 females, a proportion of one female to 1*07 tnalea^ and nnder 
thu age of twenty a rettim bo nearly oqaal as 105 males to 100 
females. In the same year tlie Cutch infanticide fund amonnted to 
£7990 (Rs. 79,900) of wUich ir»:38 {Us, 53S0) were given to belp 
poor Jadojaa in marryinj^ tliuir danghtera,* 

Of eleven recognized phices for confining prisoners ten 
lock-ups^ and one at Bbaj, for case^ of more than one 
imprisonment, is a large well managed jail with roum for .iOO 
iuuiatey. In 1877 the eleven jails held altogether 2i32i pri«rirjf»r<* 
or a dully average of 2ill. ITie prisotiers in the Bhtij jail, un-^ 
euperinteudonce of a jailor and staff, are ehieliy cmpl<»yi*d in w* 
tapes, towels, njid rough white, choidra^ cloth. In 1877 the totjU 
cost was £1143 (Rs. 11,430) or an average of £5 (lis. 50) to eadi 
prisoner. 

The Jadeja court is a special Cutch institution. Under Uie 
presidency of the deputy minister, ndih dtwdnf its business in 
condaeteti by a bench of four Jadeja nobles, members of the BhayAd, 
and chosen by His Highness the Kao. This special court owes its 
origin to the guarantee granted by the British Government to the 
Jjtdeja chiefs under the terms of the treaty of 1819. At first, 
neither the persona included under the guarantee nor the nature or 
ecrjpe of the guarantee was fixed. It has only been after a coorso 
of iDquiry and discussion lasting over nearly sixty years, that a 
settlement has (1878) been made. This Bettlt!ment fixes tho 
number of guarantee holders at 139,^ and aa regards their civil and 
criminal powers in their own estates arranges them into four classes. 
The first class, holders of more than fifteen villages, have full ciTil 
powers, and in criminal matters jurisdiction up to cases involWng 
seven years imprisonment or a fine of about £158 (6000 Icorin) ; the 
second class of holders, with more than fivo villages, have power 
to settle civil cases up to about £2G3 (10,000 Icons) in value, and 
crimiual cases up to two years imprisonment or £52 (2000 
Jioriii) fine ; the third class, with more than one village, hare 
civil juristliction up to £52 (2000 horis), and criminal up to three 
months' imprisonment and £7 16^, (300 /rori^) fine; and the foartli 
class, owners of one village, have civil powers up to £5 (200 fcem), 
and power to imprison for fifteen days or fine £1 Qs, (50 i&nV)* 
Except that, with the concurrence of the Political Agent, the 
Ilao has power to call fur and quash any proceedings that are shown 
to be unjust, no appeal lies in criminal matters froin a first class 
hnlder in cases involving a majciraum sentence of three month's 
imprisonment or £5 4.v. (200 hoTis) fine, or from a second claaa 
holder from a maximnm sentence of one months impriBonment, or 
£2 12s» (100 lioris) fine ; or in civil cases from decisions of firsi 



' JdfloJA girk now find hnsTrntidf in several claaseii of Bnjpnts, The chief iu« 
JhiiTfi. CholiAn, .Jethvn, RAtliod, Viighela, PanwAr, Sodha, MoEidn, Cht^vdo, Gohel, 
Siiidhal, Holaiiki, and tht^ ulTshoot tribes of ChiddamAji nod Kera. 

'^ Of tlies« 18 are in RApar, 11 in Bhaeb.ia, 2 in Anjlr, 3 in Bhuj, 9 in Mundra, 
2<t ill MAndvi, (iO in Abdiisa^ and 10 in Lakh pat Pitlitical Agent, 2107, 25tli April 
1S7^« Thti list tn^'htdes the desccndanta of all persona who held tlie [Hisitiuo of 
chiefb at the date of thw 181*J trwity, Pt*Utical Agent, 170, 6th Octuber 1877. 
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class holders^ when not more tlian £130 (5000 horis), or of second 
claims holdors wlien not more than £52 (2U00 koris) aro in dispute. 

Of the 139 ^arantee holders only fifteen have, by owning a village 
of not less than sevonty-fivo houses, been held 6t to exercise civil 
and criminal powers* Of the fifteen, one, the Thakor of Mca-vi, is in 
the first, five are in the third, and nine are in the fourth class.* 

It is the work of the Jadeja court to hear civil and criminal cases, 
arising on the estates of guarantee holders trnd beyond their powers j 
and cases in which a guarantee holder is concerned, or in which 
one or both of the parties live on a guarantee holder^s estate. 
Sentences of death, transportation for life, or fourteen years 
imprisonment are subject to confirmation by His Highness the Rao. 
Appeals fi*om the decisions of jurisdiction holders lie to the Jadeja 
court in all cases alx>ve their final jurisdiction. From the Jadeja 
court an appeal lies to tho Rao, and from him to Government, 
if the matter in dispute is the land or revenue of a guarantee 
holder. Boundary disputes in which a guarantee holder is a party 
are decided by the Jadeja court with an appeal to the Rao, and a 
further appeal to Government if the party ^satisfied is a guarantee 
holder. Boundary cases in which the Rao is a party, stre decided 
by the Jadeja court with an appeal to Government. 

The following summary of the different phases through which, 
between 1819 and 1879, the question of the rights and duties of 
guarantee holders has passed, has been prepared by Colonel L. C. 
Barton, who, as Political Agent, (1877-78) took a leading part in 
removing the last difficulties that stood in the way of a final 
settlement.^ 

The ruling principle of the different sub-divisions of the great 

Rajput race is that all the sons of a chief must be provided for out 

of the family estate. The case is well put in the following pasaago 

in Tod's Rajasthdn.* ' In all large estates tho chief must provide 

for his eons or brothers, nccording to his means. In an estate worth 

from £6000 to £8000 (Rs. 60,000 - 80,000) a year, the second 

brother might have a village jrielding a yearly rent of from £300 

to £500 (Rs. 3000 - 5000). This is his patrimony, bdpoii, and 

this he may increase by good service at the court of his sovereign 

or abroad. Juniors share in proportion. These again sub-divide 

and have their littlo roll of dependents. The extent to which 

eub-division is carried in some Rajput estates is ruinous to the 

^ protection and general welfare of the country. It is pursued in 

^UQzno parts until there is actually nothing left, sufiiciontly largo to 

^BUbU'e, or to furnish subsistence for one individual/ Consequently 

^^ great deprivation of services to tho state ensues, especially in the 

isolated lordships, ihakordts, scattered over the country, as amongst 

the Cutch Jadejas, the Kathidwar tribes, and the small Gujarat 

independencies bordering on the western Rajput states. In these 
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» Much of the material for this iketch ii taken from Wyllie's • Bio of Cutch and 
hiB BhAyd<l,' External Policy of Iiulia, 245 - 319. Col. Barton. 
* Political Ageiit, 85, 9tb May m^. ^VoL L 173,174, 
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countries the system of mitnite sub-division is termed BhiyAd or 
brotherhood, synonynious to the French tenure hy frerage. 'Give 
me my share/ eaya the Rajput when he reaches manhood; and thus 
thoy go on clipping and paring till all are impoverished. The 
divisibility of the Cutch and Kathiawar frerage carried to the 
most destructive extent, is productive of litigation, crime, and 
misery. This custom and the dilBcnlty of finding dowera for their 
daughters^ are the two chief causes of Rajput infanticide. ^^ 

When in 1816 the British Government interfered in the affair^ 
of Cutch, besides estates held by Rajputs of other tribes, between 
one-third and one-half of the entire area of the province had passed 
into the hands of the Rao's brotherhood. During the reign of the 
mad Rao Rayadhan (1779-1814), and the struggles for power between 
Jamddar Fateh Muhammad and Diwan Hansraj^ the Jadeja Bhdyad 
for the most part held aloof, living on their own estates and 
watching the course of events. When in 181 1- the British Govern- 
ment found it necessary to interfere in order to check the anarchy 
which threatened to ruin the state, a proclamation was issued to 
the Jddeja feudatories, assuring them that so long as they remained 
quiet, their rights and privileges would bo respected. The effect 
of this promise was to raise the position and power of the members 
of the Bhd.yad. When Captain MacMurdo had to choose a successor 
to Kayadhan, ho consulted fifteen of the leading Jadej^, and hia 
choice fell on their nominee. And in 1819, when Rao Bharmalji 
was deposed, the succession was again in accordance with the votes 
of the Jadejas. In return for the help given by the chiefs, thoy 
received under the terms of the treaty of 1819, a much better 
position than they had any right to expect. The deposition of 
Rao Bharmalji was made to rest, not upon his proved incapacity to 
govern, but upon the desire of the Jatleja Bhayad. In the next 
article the Company acknowledged Desalji as Rao of Cutch, not by 
right of birth, but by election of the Jddeja chiefs. In the fourth 
article the Jadeja Bhayad, as at the time the sole depositary of 
power, determined with the Honourable Company^s advice that 
a regency should be formed. WTien, under the sixth article the 
Company agreed to leave a British force in Cutch, this concession 
was made at the desire of Rao Shri Desalji and the Jadeja BhdySd, 
and, as though the normal Government of Cutch were not a despotism 
but a limited monarchy, funds for the payment of the force were 
guaranteed by the same Rao Shri Desalji and the Jadeja Bhayad. 
Again in the fourteenth article, providing the British Government 
with military aid from the Cutch state, a special clause was added 
to the effect that the arrangement was not to be considered to 
impose any duties on the Jddeja Bhayad contrary to their established 
customs* Still more important were the tenth, sixteenth, and 
eight-eenth articles. The tenth provided that the British Government 
should exercise no authority over the domestic concerns of the Rao, 
or those of any of the Jadeja chieftains, and that the Rao, his heirs, 
and successors should be absolute masters of their territory. In 
the sixteenth the British Government guaranteed the Jadeja chiefs 
of the Bhdyad, and generally all Rajput chiefs in Cutch, full 
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enjoyment of their possessions, and in the eighteenth they stipulated 
before conferring the guaiiinteo, that the Jadeja chiefs should enter 
into a written engagement to abstain from infanticide. 

The result of this treaty was that the utmost advantages of 
British interference were secured to the Jddeja chiefs^ while the 
burdens inneparable therefroni wereheai>ed on the Rao, then a minor 
of two or thi^ee years. In January 182 1, the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, visited Cuteh. He has left the 
following account of the relations between the Rao and the smaller 
chiefs* ' The R^o's ordinary jurisdiction is confined to his own 
demesne, each JiUleja chief exercising unlimited authority within hia 
own lands. The Rdo can call on the Jadeja^ to serve hini in war, 
Ijut must furnish them with pay at a fixed rate while they are with 
his army. He is the guardian of the public peace, and rs such 
chastises all rribbers and other general enemies. It would seeni 
likewise that ho ought to repress private war and decide all 
disputes between chiefs; but this prerogative, though constantly 
exerted, is not admitted without dispute. Each chief has a similar 
body of kinsmen, who possess shares of the original appanage of the 
family, and stand in the same relation of nominal dependence to 
him, that he bears to the Rao/ * Of the condition of the chiefs 
Mr. Elphinstone observed : ' Some of them aref reduced to poverty by 
the nnmerous sub-divisions of their estates, every younger brother 
being entitled to a share equal to one-third, and often to ono-half 
of that of the elder^ but on the whole, the number of estates that 
have descended to single heirs induces a suspicion that in Cutch 
infanticide is not confined to females.* In regard to the policy to be 
pursued by the Regency towards the Jadejas, he laitf diiwn the 
following directions : ' It is necessary that the Jadejtia shuuld be 
treated with attention and civility, and that care should be taken 
not to encroach on their privileges. The vigilance of the Resident 
should guard ag;iinst the negligence, partiality, or corruption which 
may bo evinced by the Regency in deciding on the quarrels of the 
chiefs. Hia authority should repress all attempts on their part to 
renew the practice of plunder or of private war, and his moderation 
should guard against the temptation of adding to the Rao's 
possessions by forfeiture even in cases where the resistance of a 
chief should have required the employment of military force. Great 
care should be taken to avoid any appearance of arrogance in 
our treatment of the Jadeja chiefs ; but I do not think there is any 
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' Colonel Tod*a account written two yeara later closely agrees with Mr. 
Elphinstone' a. Of about *iOO separate proprietors, fifty were of some consequence and 
thirteen, most of them the de^ccmiflnt« of chief taina established before Khengar's 
time (15*^7), fonned a select body of the highest rank. The Riio ha<l the right U* call 
on the .1idtij4» for military aervice ; but at the same time he had to give them a 
certiin amount of pay. When a vassal JAdcja died the RAo had the right to seod a 
awonl or tnrban to the heir ; but this did not influence Bucce»sion and waa not 
acknowltwlged by any homage. The JadejiU made no homage and paid no investiture 
fee except on the accession of the Kao» on hia marriage, and on tlie birth of a prince* 
Grants, pai/Uf by the Rao were full and for even The RAo had the right to bear 
disputed ca^s of sub-infeudations. But he should not decide such cases witliout tho 
jMlvice of the aa^embled council of statCr the i?/wtjydc/ or brotherhood, in which every 
chieftain oi note waa included. Western India, "184-489. 
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necessity for referring political questions to the decision of their budyj 
to the extent which a superficial view of the correspondence of the 
Residency would lead ua to thittk usual. It m natural to sitppose 
that the former R^oa would consult the principal Jadejas before 
they entered on any measure that required the cordial co-operatioii 
of the Bhiiyad, and in the absence uf an efficient sovereign^ it is 
still more necessary that the Regency should learn the sentiment of 
that body, but it does not appear tio be usual j or to be expected, or 
to be practicable that all should be assembled to give their votea 
even on the mOxSt important questions. The Resident should 
continue to consult the greatest chiefs separately or together, m he 
thinks best suited to the occasion, and may extend or confine the 
number accordi"-" *— ^"^^ i^-^^.-^j^^^ ^f ^^j^e question ; but I should 
think fifty or mj mber that need ever be consulted/* 
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nienibers of the Regency, Uapt, Walter, Assistant Resident (February 
182S), has left the following account: ^From the Jadeja chiefs who 
are members of the Regency, no assistance has ever been derived. 
Considering the attainment of the commonest qualifications as 
beneath their dignity as Rajputs, they are as little adapted from 
their ignorance as it is foreign to their habits, to interfere or advise 
in the affairs of the Rao. On their own estates they evince the 
greatest ignorance of their own affairs ; but during their customary 
residence at Bhuj, they appear to be solicitous of nothing else ; 
and, without their own individual interests are concerned, neither 
an opinion nor judgment is ever expressed by them, excepting 
in cases where the ministers, wishing to give weight to their own 
proposals, bring the Jadejas to assert their concurrence.^ ^ 

In 1830, when Sir J. Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, visited 
Ciitch he assembled the Jadeja chiefs and soundly rebuked them 
for their bad return for the liberal treatment they had received 
eleven years before. ^ Your lands,^ he said, ' have been guaranteed to 
you and your descendants by the British Government without the 
stipulation of one cowry of pecuniary payment to it or to your Prince ; 
and without fixing any specific aid of troops in the event of invasion, or 
of the public peace being disturbed. Since then you have allowed 
small and despicable bands of plunderers to traverse the country 
and carry off booty from the principal towns of your Prince. I 



^ Wyllie's External Policy of India, 265. ^ Wyllie's External Policy of India, 2G7. 
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have desired the ResiJeot and the minister to inform me of the 

name of any person that diBtinguiahed himself duiing the late 

Miana incursion^ but not one name has been brooght to my notice, 

and I find that a large body of Rajput chiefs^ boasting the name 

of JMejas and of devoted allegiance to their ruler, considering 

themselves sheltered by our too generous guarant-ee from the 

]ast resentment of their Prince, made not one effort to protect 

lis t-owns from plunder or his fields from devastation, apparently 

satisfied if they saved their own estates from similar evils, and 

in some instances it is strongly suspected that the exemption 

of these from attack was the price of a base, if not of a traitorous 

I inactivity. This has passed; but let it be known in future, that 

there is nothing in the British guarantee that frees the chiefs 

from their allegiance, or from the aid they are bound to give 

their Prince* Any chief, who after this fails to exert himaelf to 

the utmost to oppose and destroy his (the Rio's) enemies or 

plunderers, will be dealt with as one who aids them, and shall, as 

the slightest puniahment, be proclaimed to have forfeited all right 

to British protection.' ' The Resident/ Sir John added, ' has been 

instructed by me to communicate with all of you individually upoa 

this subject, which is one of much importance for you fully to 

understand. He will explain to you the mode in which you can 

be.it fulfil obligations that belong to your condition, and which are 

not specified in any engagement or treaty, because they are implied 

ad duties that can neither be evaded nor neglected without the total 

dissolution of those ties by which a Government like that of Cutch 

can alone bo maintained under its present form and administration/ 

In the minute from which this extract is taken Sir John Malcolm 
thus sums up his views on the Bhay^d question* ' The chiefs of 
Cutch have encroached on their mler till his revenue bears no just 
proportion to his condition as their head, and it should be a principle 
of our policy to take every fair advantage of events, to increase 
his power to the diminution of the depraved, disobedient, and 
unmanageable class of petty chiefs, whose existence in their actual 
state is at variance with all plans of improvement, and calculated to 
render unprofitable, if not to destroy, the alliance we have formed 
with this Principality*' 

In 1834, on attaining his majority, R4o Desalji signed a new 
treaty of which the chief stipulation was, that the Regency should 
end, and that he should be placed in charge of the government of hia 
country, 'under the constitutional and established advice of his 
ministers and the J&deja Bhayad/ 

In the year 1842, a commiseion, of which Mr. Lnmsden was 
President, was appointed for the purpose of determining the rights 
possessed by the chief of Morvi in V^gad in eastern Cutch. In 
this inquiry Mr* Lnmsden defined the Eao's rights over his 
Bhaydd to be : the right to summon the Bhay4d for militaiiy 
service, subject to the condition of subsisting them and their troops ; 
the right to settle appeals from the Bhayad in their disputes 
with one another; the right to recover stolen property or ita 
value from any member of the Bhdyad into whose town it had been 
B 236— 26 
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traced; the control of all sea custoins and other port daesn 
the right to collect certain trifling cesses from particular villages^ 
belonging to Jadeja chiefs; the right, in cases of disobedience, 
to enforce his legitimate orders by billet, mohsal, or by military 
force. Three more rights were claimed by the Rao : to levy a 
subscription from the Bh^ydd for public works; to place police 
posts in Jadeja towns; and to saddle the estates of Jddeja chiefs 
with the perpetual payment of certain religious grants. Of thesa^ 
three, Mr, Lumsden disallowed the first and considered the second V 
doubtful ; he admitted that the third was supported by some rare 
instances. ' Beyond these nine items, no other authority/ he wrote, 
'was formerly exercised or is now claimed by the Darbar/ Finally 
he considered that the right of the Bhiyad to exclusive civil and 
criminal jurisdiction within their own towns and territories was 
incontestable. 

In the following year (1843) Mr. Lumsden became Political Agent 
in Cutch, and thus recorded his observations on the social system ol 
the Cutch J4dej&. ' It recognises a partition of Jurisdiction as welll 
as of laud, but as this is incompatible with an efficient government; 
and indeed would speedily lead to anarchy, we find it modified by 
circumstances, and an uncertain scale of independence accompanying, 
the possession of landed property. The representatives of all tha| 
great families throughout Cutch are called the tildU. These h 
their turn have shared their rights, giraM, with their youngei 
brethren, and the latter again among their heirs. This mimftc 
sub-division of property and rights has led to the following results. 
Everywhere are numerous petty proprietors living in perfect 
independence, exercising in their own persons the civil and police 
authority elsewhere vested in the chief. In many cases younger 
branches, who have either equalled or surjMissed the elder in wealth 
and influence, have come to be regarded by prescription as the 
representatives of distinct houses ; w^hile in others by a sort 
family compact, they acknowledge and support the head of thei 
house/ 

In 1849 Eao Desalji sent in a formal protest against the article i 
the 1834 treaty, that declared he was to rule under the constitutio: 
and established advice of his uiiuisterH and the Jadeja Bhayad. H 
based his argument on general principles, and stated that, as hi 
was on good terms with his Bhay4d, his motion was not caused by thd] 
pressure of any special circurastauces. He stat-ed that the genei 
government of the produce had always been carried on by the Rdo^ 
personal authority, and he requested that in cases where thi 
Government guarantee was coueerued, the Ra^ should act with thi 
advice of his brethren ; and that ail other affairs should be conducte( 
in accordance with the ancient usages of the province. Goverameni 
refused to alter the treaty, on the ground that it concerned otb 
than their own and the Rdo's interests. 

Meanwhile the civil and criminal control of the Bhaydd over thei 
several estates remained practically unchecked. Tbe R£o seldoi: 
interfered, and in the absence of any judicial system very few case 
came before his officials. As time went on disputes of various aof ' 
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arose between the Rao and the Bhayad. They were summarised 
in 1856 by the Political Agent, Colonel Jacob, who in his report to 
Government remarked that there were four general principles at 
stake ; was the British Government, in vindication of the guarantee 
gi'anted to the feudatories, under any obligation to check the 
Rao^s systematic acquisition of claims by purchase or mort^gage; 
had the Rdo without the consent of his Bhayad, the right to 
promulgate laws applicable to the province at laj-go; was the 
Rao entitled to issue billets^ mohsals^ on the vassals of his Bhayad ; 
and to wh^t extent could the Bhayad enforce the power of advice 
reserved to them by the treaty of 1834, On all these points Colonel 
Jacob entertained opinions strongly adverse to the pretensions of 
the Rao. 

The issues raised by Colonel Jacob were decided by Government 
(3242-A.of 14th August 1857} in the following manner. First, with 
regard to the Rao's acquiring claims on the estates of guaranteed 
chiefs, it was ruled that such claims could give him no right to 
encroach on the prerogative of the Jddeja Bhayad, nor to appropriate 
their lands without their express consent, and that if he endeavoured 
to enforce any such pretension, the British Government would 
interfere and vindicate its guarantee. Secondly, it was decided that 
as the RAo, before the treaties of 1810 and 1819, had not the power 
to legislate for any except his own subjects, he was not, except with 
their consent, entitled now to transgress that bound and to legislate 
for the subjects of the Bhaydd ; it was necessary to remind him, 
that section 16 of the treaty of 1819 secured to the chiefs, by the 
term 'full enjojrment of their possessions' the enjoyment of the 
privileges which such possessions conferred. Thirdly, as to billeting 
men on the chiefs' villages, the practice was declared contrary to 
the ancient constitution and customs of Cutch, and, in case of am 
appeal being received from any chief, could not be permitted by the 
British Government. Lastly^ the right of advice secured to the 
Bhay^ by the treaty of 1834 was defined as rendering their consent 
necessary to any law intended to have force thi'oughout the whole 
of Cutch, but as not binding the Rao to their views in matters 
which concerned his own prerogative. 

In the fallowing year, the order against the Rao's imposition 
of billets was modified. The Political Agent suggested that billets 
on vassals of guaranteed chiefs should be imposed through the 
chief, and in cases in which the R4o himself might be a party, a 
I reference should, in the first instance^ be made to the Agency, and 
this suggestion was approved by Government and the Secretary 
of State. But the Rdo repudiated any limitation of his right, and 
dying soon after (1860) the question was left open. 

Pragma! ji, the next Rio, showed, before long, that he was 
determined to carry his prerogative further than his father. He 
questioned the jurisdiction of the Bhayid over their own vassaie, 
began to oust them from their estates by pecuniary accommodation, 
and asserted his right to impose billets not only on the Bhayad 
but direct on their tenants. With regard to the last point, Govern- 
ment in their Resolution of &tb November 1863, doubted the 
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propriety of allowing the Rao, except on very emergent occasions 

to billet men on the chiefs . 

On the 10th January 1865, the Political Agent in Cutch submitted 
a memoranduoi to Grovernment, purporting to place clearly before 
them the whole subject of the relations between the Rdo and ^ * 
feudatories. Ho represented that the result of the British connection 
with Cutch had been immensely to increase the Riio's power. 
Aa an instance in point, he quoted the superTision over the 
infanticide operations which had given the Rao a desultory right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Bhayad and other pfoprietorsJ 
The chiefs, be said, complained : that men were billeted on theml 
not only by the Rao but by hia subordinate officers ; that without 
previous reference to them billets were placed on tbeir tenants, 
not only by the Rao, but by his subordinate officers ; that fines were 
imposed on them and their temmts hy the R^ and hia officers ; that 
the Rao had levied a new tax called taklephan ; that in Vagad the 
police had interfered in petty cases in 'vvhich both plaintiff and 
defendant were tenants of the same proprietor; and that the Rao 
bought rights, girds ^ from parties who were not competent to, 
alienate them. 

On these points the Political Agent requested orders. Hoi 
suggested the necessity for a more exact definition of the particnlar| 
chiefs or estates to which the sixteenth article of the treaty of 
1819 was to be applied j he asked for instructions in regard to 
estates guaranteeci at the date of the treaty, but which had since 
been broken up, or in which the Rao might have since acquired 
a direct interest; and he suggested that in accordance with the 
treaty of 1834, the council of the Bhayad might be constituted a 
court to take cognizance of all matters connected with its own 
order, in other words of all cases involving the interests of the 
chiefs or their tenants. 

In a further memorandum submitted on the let March 1865, the 
Political Agent laid doivn as premises, that the normal condition 
of the feudatories, within the bmits of their own estates, was one 
of complete independence ; that by the deeds of guarantee issued 
to them in 1819, the British Government were bound to preserve 
that independence; that it had allowed their independence to be 
infringed in many ways by the R^ ; that by sub-division of property 
the majority of the land-holders were no longer fitted for the 
exercise of a completely independent jurisdiction; and that all 
Government could hope to secure them was a modified form of 
independence. He then proposed to define the limits of the R4o^8 
legitimate jurisdiction over the guaranteed chiefs; to make out 
an authoritative list of the guaranteed chiefs; and to divide 
them into two classes, those fitted iind those unfitted to exercise 
civil and criminal powers. The rights of the second class should, 
he proposed, be vested in a council of twelve of the brethren, 
sitting a« a permanent court in Bhiij, with the Rao or any chief 
named by him as President. 

On the 2rith August 1866, while these suggestiona were under ' 
considei'ation^ tho Rao addressed a protest against the opinions and 
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proceedings of the Political Agent* He deRcrihed them as subversive 
of the prerogative which^ by hereditary right and recognition of the 
British Government, was properly vested in the rulers of Cntch. 
He asserted that he had power to billet men all over Cutch, and 
that he had a reserved criminal jurisdiction in all serions matters. 
He admitted that civil 6iiit« were generally settled by local 
committees, hut argued that an appeal lay to the Rao, and agreed 
that in important suits an appeal should also lie to the Political 
Agent. With reference to the guarantee he urged that all that 
was specifically guaranteed to the feudatories were their ' landed 
rights, girds/ and that it did not assure them the exercise of a civil 
and criminal jurisdiction incompatible with the supremacy of the 
bead of the state. 

On the papers thus submitted, the Political Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay drew up a note on the 10th October 1866. 
He was of opinion that the Political Agent in Cutch had overrated 
the extent of the guarantee granted to the chiefs by the treaty of 
1819 ; and that it was not at all clear that Government had 
guaranteed them their independence in such a sense that it might 
not be interfered with in the cause of good government. Practically 
he suggested that the chiefs should be classified according to their 
ability to govern, and that after each chief had been assigned hia 

f roper jurisdiction, all remaining power should centre in the R6o. 
t was further suggested that a special officer of weight and standing 
should be deputed to Cutch, for the purpose of drawing up and 
submitting to Government the draft of a settlement of all disputed 
points connected with existing treaties and engagements. 

The opinions of the Government of India on the whole subject 
were expressed in their letter 898 of the 6th September 1869. 
They considered that the chief object was to maintain existing 
relations between the Rao and the Bh^yM. The position of the 
British Government under the treaty of 1819 was that of suzerainty 
of the Cutch state ; that while, therefore, it could not claim any civil 
and criminal jurisdiction in the peninsnla, it reserved a certain 
power of general control, and more specifically bound itself in 
certain contingencies to interfere between the Rao and his chiefs ; 
that article sixteen and the deeds of guarantee resulting from it 
conveyed no other rights than those enjoyed at the time by the 
several chiefs ; they did not affect the rights of the Rao, or the 
feudal service which the chiefs were bound to render. Where 
rights had fallen into abeyance there was no call to resuscitate 
them I the exercise of rights likely to cause misrule was to be 
opposed ; the Rdo to be encouraged and strengthened in the full 
exercise of his legitimate powers ; and care to be taken to avoid 
weakening his authority by any stretch of the guaranteed rights 
beyond their reasonable meaning. 

On questions regarding the estates of the guaranteed chiefs, the 
Government of India considered that the Rao should have a council 
whom he would be bound to consult, and that if he acted contrary 
to their advice, the council, or the vassal whose interests were 
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affected, should have the right of appeal to the Political A^ 
whose decision, subject to the control of Government, should be tiuaL 
As regtirda the jurisdiction of the chiefs the Government of India 
considered that a list should be prepared of those who by the extent 
of their estates were qualified to exercise admitiistrative powers ; 
the rest should be entitled to elect a representative member of tlio 
B^'a council. 

On the 7th October 1867, the Political Agent forwarded heads of 
an arrangement, which be thought likely t<:) fulfil the objects of tho 
policy laid down by the Government of India. The arrai%emeiit 
was founded on proposals submitted by the Rao's Diwdn Mr, Kaji 
Shahabudin. As regards the suggestion of the Government of 
India, that the Rao should be helped by a council, the proposal was 
that there should be a committee, panchdyat, under the presidency 
of the Rfio to settle disputes between guaranteed proprietors; and 
that besides the R&o and his minister it should consist of three 
members, chosen by the votes of certain of tho proprietors. Aa 
regards jurisdiction, the Cutch proposal was to arrange the chiefia in 
five classes with graduated civil and criminal powers. 

On the 18th March 1868 the Government of Bombay submitted 
for the approval of the Government of India a draft agreement, hy 
which it was proposed to define the jurisdiction and functions of 
tha Rao and the guaranteed Bhayad. The suggestion of a cotmcU 
was accepted on all sides. As regards its functions it was proposed 
that they should not only advise in matters affecting the rights and 
possessions of guarantee holders, but should also act as a judicial 
authority, in order to control and supplement tho guarantee holders* 
limited jurisdictions. Also that in the first instance the holders of 
civil and criDainal powers should be classified on the joint consideration 
of their possessions and their character, a certain civil and 
criminal jurisdiction being assigned to each class, and all remaining^ 
jurisdiction being assigned to the R4o through the council* The 
rules themselves were designed, while acquitting the Government of 
an embarrassing guarantee, to provide a large part of Cutch with a 
local magistracy, and an independent court of justice* 

They did not please the Rao, He thought they lessened his 
prerogiitives and dignity, and submitted modifications for the 
considemtion of Government to meet his views. Government (1297 
of 16th May) amended the rules and desired the Political Agent lo 
obtain the Rdo's signature to the draft agreement. But the Rao 
made many objections, and requested that the Government of India 
might postpone the consideration of the question until his further 
observations had been received. Government declined to accede to 
his request, and having received the confirmation of the Government 
of India to the amended di*aft agreement, decided (1921 of 23rd 
July 1868) that the matter could not be re-opened. Against tlvia 
decision the Rd.o energetically protested. He assured Government 
that he never could accept the proposed arrangement, and requested 
them in the event of their adhering to their decision, to instruct the 
Political Agent to receive charge of the administration until he had 
laid the case before the Secretary of State. After considering the 
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I's protest, Governraeut (2251 of 7tli September 1808} agreed to 
lit the orders of Her Majesty's Secretary of State. Meanwhile, 
in auticipatioE of final orders, the Political Agent was told to prepare 
a list of guarantee holders entitled to exercise jurisdiction or to vote 
in the election of the Bh£jad council. The Rio waa to be invited to 
co-operate in preparing the lists. 

Id his letter of 16th September 1868, the Secretary of State 
approved the action of the Bombay Government, and hoped to hear 
that the Rao had given his assent to the draft agreement. Upon 
this th? Government of Bombay (3395 of 5th December 18(>8) 
recorded that the terms of the draift agreement must be carried out 
aa au authoritative decision of Government, so far only as they 
might be desired by the Bhaydd themselves. The Political Agent 
was therefore directed to summon the leading members of the 
Bhayad, and to explain to them the terras of the draft agreementj 
and that the reserved jurisdiction waa to be exercised by the Rio. 
The Rio was also to be invited to take part in the discussions, and if 
he declined to take his legitimate place m the council, the appellate 
jurisdiction was to be exercised by the Political Agent. 

The Rao still determined to have nothing to do with the agreement, 
and sent his Diwan Kaji Shahabudiu to England to represent his 
case to the Secretary of State, He also arranged that the whole 
of the business connected with the Bhayid and their posseasiona 
should be conducted by the Political Agent, for this purpose 
placing under his orders a certain proportion of his own establishment, 
and making over to him a seal similar to that used by the Darbar. 
Early in 1809, by the votes of the Bhiyad, the council was chosen, 
and the general direction of affairs was assumed by the Political 
Agent, The Rao agreed as heretofore, to pay the expenses of the 
council, and the executive work of the court waa conducted by hia 
oflBcials- 

The Rio aoon after prepared a lengthy printed memorial, giving 
his view of the case. This, after being fully considered by Govern- 
ment, waa disposed of on the 3rd November 1870. Government from 
an anxious desire to end the dispute, and to maintain the dignity 
and position of the Rao, determined to make several changes in the 
draft agreement. The most important were, that the Rao was to 
appoint the members of the council on his own responsibility ; that 
the permission granted to several holders of lower jurisdiction to 
combine to form a higher jurisdiction would not be pressed; that 
when the Rio bought a whole village, the jurisdiction might go with 
it, but not with portions of land less than an entire village ; and that 
as regards the advice given to the Rio by the council, Government 
would allow the matter to continue on the terms provided in the 
treaty. The BAo was invited to agree to the amended draft, and to 
frame a set of rules for the conduct of buainess. 

For some months the Rio gave no answer- Meanwhile (28th 
February 1871 ) the Political Agent submitted a report to Government 
on the working of the court during the past two years* He 
considered that the members of the council were more or leas under 
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the Eao*s influence ; that the working of the court was therebj 
obstructed ; that^ as a i-ule, the proprietors ministered justice fairlj 
on their own estates, and that theii* Bub-vassa!s were incited agaii 
them by those about the Kao'a person. 

On the 6th May 1871, CoL Law, the acting Politicfd AgentJ 

reported to Government that the R4o seemed more inclined 
come to a comproraise. His ctief objection to the amended dra 
agreement was the principle on which the list of ^''uaranteo 
holders had been made out. He wished to restrict the holders ta 
the terms of the treaty, under which the guarantee wai given. 
With regard to this. Col. Law proposed that the guarantee holders 
to be specified in the first instance should be the Bhdyad of 1819, 
and their descendants, leaving all others to prove their title subjc 
to the sanction of Government. The Rao next objected that tl 
powers proposed for the several classes of guarantee holders were! 
excessive ; that the provision for appeal was insufficient ; that nfl 
care had been shown for the rights of original holders, mul 
girdmis, in BhayM estates ; and that the claoee which excluded thi 
court's cognizance except on the complaint of one of the partiesi 
gave a freedom from inquiry even in the case of heinous offencesJ 
He also protested against the rule that jurisdiction went only wit! 
purchases of whole villages. 

In their letter 2261 of the 2nd June 1871, Government deelinec 
to accept any modification of their former draft agreement, the t^rmi 
of which were more liberal than those ordered by the Secretary 
of State ; these terms, they said, were only offered conditionally^ 
and mnat fall to the ground unless the RiLo accept-ed them in their" 
entirety. In reply the Rao suggested that the Political AgenI 
should proceed to tho seat of Governmcmt to explain personallj 
the Eio's views and come to some final settlement. To this cour 
Government agreed, and on the 7th October 1871, CoL Law] 
submitted the Rdo's emendations to the amended di^aft agreement,: 
He pointed out that the Edo had changed the ancient council of hU 
realm whose advice he might neglect, for a constitutional court 
whose decisions were legally binding, and that he acknowledged tha^ 
appellate jurisdiction of the British Government as Lord Paramount!^ 
in all matters connected with the new court* These were the vital 
points; others such as whom the guarantee was to comprehend^ 
what classification was to be adopted, what powers assigned, an<~ 
how appeals were to be regulated, were matters of detail fairly ope: 
to the fullest debate, 

On the 18th July 1872, Col. Law submitted an amended 
as agreed to by the R4o, and this draft was submitted to thfi 
Gt)vemment of India by the Government of Bombay on the 23i ' 
March 1872, with a strong recommendation that it should be agreed 
to, in order that this long discussion might be closed. In theii 
letter of 15th July 1872 to the Secretary of State, the Government" 
of India recommended the adoption of the rides suggested by 
the Government of Bombay, and the Secretary of State, in has 
despatch of the 27th July 1873, sanctioned the settlement, with 
the provisOj that, in cases of proved injustice, it should be within 
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te discretion of the R^o, on the advice of the Political Agent, to 
- JI for and if necessary quash the proceedings of any of the Bhayad 
chiefs. In forwarding these despatches the Government of 
^Bombay, on the 28th February 1873, directed the Political Agent 
lay before the Rao and the Bhaydd the settlement that had been 
B-nctioned by the highest authority, and to inform the Bhayad that 
khe continuance of the guarantee in each individual case would 
lepend on their faithful allegiance to the Rao, the perforraancd 
of such duties as might in the opinion of Government be attached 
their tenures, and the general good management of their estates. 
Lt the same time the Political Agent was called on to urge the Rao 
frame and submit rules of procedure for the confirmation of 
Government. 

On the 7th November 1873, the Political Agent reported to 
Government that the Rao had assented to occupy his legitimate 
position as appellate judge of the Jadoja court, and on the 25th 
April 1874, submitted for approval di-aft rules, under Article 4 of the 
new settlement, for the procedure of the court. In reviewing these 
rules Government (4543 of the 10th August 1874) suggested 
various cliangep, stating that if they were adopted by the Rao^ 
Government were prepared to accord their approval of the rules. 
The Bio was requested to revise the draft and to satisfy Government 
to his intention to appoint a properly qualiHod officer as 
^resident of the Court* On the 6th October 1 8 74, the acting Political 
Igent reported on the amendments which the Rao proposed should 
made in the settlement. On the 16th April 1875, the Political 
Lgent reprjrted that Mr, Vindyak Ndrdyan Bhagvat had been 
appointed Nflib Diwdn and President of the Jadeja Court, but that 
the Ra^> objected to his entering on his duties until the court had 
been formally made over to the Rao's charge. 

^ In their Resolution 3601 of 26th May 1875, Government agreed 

Pto exclude from the settlement Rule VII,, regarding the sale by a 

guarantee holder of land with jurisdiction, and to reserve tho 

question at issue for future settlement. They would not agree to the 

changes proposed by the Rdo in Rules III. and IV,, but subject to 

■ the approval of the Government of India and the Secretary of State, 

fciccepted all other amendments and additions. They also agreed 

Ko the alterations in the draft rules of procedure suggested by the 

PB&>, and hoped that no further delay might take place in the 

introduction of the settlement. On the Sih October 1875, Govern- 

jient sanctioned the procedure submitted with the Political Agent^a 

letter of the 23rd September, and requested that the R^^s signature 

light be obtained. Shortly after this (January 1st, 1876) the Rao 

Idled without having signed the papers* But as it was shown that he 

tiad fully accepted the settlenient and procedure. Government^ in 

Iheir letter of 7th July 1876, intimated that the signature was not 

[jnsidered necessary. They directed the Political Agent to inform 

lie Bhayad who had presented petitions to the Government in 1870, 

and had repeated their requests to Major Goodfellow in 1872, that, 

' in consultation with the Rio, it had been found necessary to revise 

the original settlement of 1868 ; that the Rao had lately consented 
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to take over the court and work it tinder revised rules, and 
chosen an experienced officer tia President ; tliat all of the Bhay^d'i 
guaranteed rights had been preserved by the new rules ; and thai 
Government had every coniideuce that the court would be worfc 
to the satisfection of the Bh^yad, and advised them to give ifc a 
trial for at least a year. Any representation they might 
make would then be heard. The court was re-organized, i. 
new rules of settlement and procedure were brought into operiiiiua 
on the Ist November 1876^ when the Political Agent fo: 
ta^nsferred its control to the Coiincil of Regency. 

Special measures were adopted by the Council of Regem 
dear off the heavy arrears of the Jadeja court. On the date' 
Council of Regency received charge, the balance stood at 1223 ci 
and 154 criminal cases. On 1st April 1879,^ it was reduced to II 
civd and 1 1 criminal cases. In February 1878, Government decid 
that the British guarantee enjoyed by the Jadeja chiefs appHod onl^ 
to the ancestral land held at the date of the treaty of 1819 and BoiJ 
to any lands since acquired. Government have alio approved of thaj 
Rao levying from the Bhay^d a moderate succession fee aa a fo 
of recognition rather than a fiscal levy. 

During his visit to Cuteh in November 1877, His Excellency 
Kichard Temple, Governor of Bombay, thus explained to the Bhayad 
the duties and responsibilities atta^^hing to their tenures, * I observe 
one peculiarity here which is this, that while His Highness the 
Eao is the master of the province of Cutch, and has to defend tho 
whole country, to carry on its entire administration, and to 
responsible for its moral and material prosperity, he enjoys only 
haH its revenues, the other half going to his numerous relation 
called collectively the Bhayad, It is therefore fair that the Bhdy£d^ 
should bear their share in the general expenses of the country and 
co-operate with His Highness the Rao in effecting improvements ; 
they should educate their peasantry and retainers; they must 
establish schools not only in their own places of residence and 
principal towns, but also in their villages ^ they should also try 
to improve the health of their people by opening dispensaries ana 
adopting preventive measures such as vaccination ; they should 
also contribute their fair share towards the construction of roads in 
order to carry agricultural produce to the sea- ports, and facilitate 
trade. The British Government have guaranteed the chiefs of the 
BhdyM in the enjoyment of their ancestral lands, but they expect 
them to do their duty both towards the Rtio and towards their 
cultivators, and thus fulfil the obligations attached to their tenures. 
The Bhayad should remember that it is not enough that they should 
collect their revenues, and preserve the peace. They must also 
co-operate with the administration of the Rao in all measnrea 
calculated to promote the moral and material prosperity of the country* 
Some of the Bhayad hold certain civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
This is and will be based on their intelligence, education, and 
industry, and also on the extent of their holdings, but I cannot 
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promise that jurisdiction will be confirmed to those who are not 
qualified by their education and ability to personally exercise it, or 
whose holdings are petty and insignificant. K the Bhdyad duly 
fulfil the duties and responsibilities which I have just enumerated, 
the British Government will be always glad to see His Highness the 
Edo surrounded by a body of hia own kinsmen, who by their position, 
intelligence, and experience, will, from generation to generation, 
support the administration of the country/ In December 1878,^ 
Government remarked that it was most gratifying to learn that the 
settlement lately effected between the Kao and his Bhdy&d was 
producing happy results, and that a foundation had been laid for a 
future good understanding between the B4oandhis leading subjects. 
It should. Government added, be the object of the Political Agent to 
make the Bh&y4d feel a pride and an interest in the state of which 
their lands are component parts, but they must be prepared to 
contribute towards the expense of measures designed for the good 
of the whole province. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

Thb total yearly revenue of the province^ inclading that of the 
"Eh&j&d and other petty chiefs^ is estimated at about £240^000 
(Rs. 24,00,000). Of this about £130,000 (Rs. 18,00,000) belong 
to His Highness the B&o. In 1852-53 the state revenne was 
£71,540 (Rs. 7,15,400), and in 1876-77, £147,968 (Rs. 14,79,680), or 
an increase of 106'83 per cent. During twenty-five years (1858-1877) 
customs receipts have risen from £17,466 to £80,149 (Rs. 1,74,660 - 
8,01,490) or 858*88 per cent; and land revenue receipts from 
£20,719 to £41,262 (Rs. 2,07,190 - 4,12,620) or 99-15 per cent. 
Under the terms of the treaty of 1832 the yearly sum due by the 
Rdo in return for military aid was fixed at £18,695 (Rs. 1,86,950). 
Surplus revenue is invested in Grovemment paper and the purchase 
of girds land in the province. The state has no dealings with any 
banker. 
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DuEiNO the last twenty-five years education has made very rapid 
progress in Cubch, In 1854 there was only one vernacular school 
at Bhu], its cost, when more was epent than tho amount received in 
school feesj being borne by tho Rao. Neither the Rao nor his people 
took any interest in edncation. In 1860 there were three schools, 
one Anglo-vernacnlar and two vernacular, with 450 boys on the rolls 
and an average daily attendance of 328 pupils. In 1870-71 there were 
foorteen schools, nine in the Rao's territory and five in the villages of 
the smaller chiefs. Of these two were for girls. In 1875-76 there 
were 43 schools and 2944 students. In 1878-79 there were, under an 
educational inspector, seventy-one schools with, on the rolls, 3969 
pupils, and an average attendance of 3251. The total expenditure 
on these schools amounted to £3169 10^. (Rs. 31,695), and the 
receipts from fees to £242 12^?. (Rs. 2426). Of the seventy-one 
schools, one was a high school with forty -one pupils teaching up to 
the Bombay University entrance test standard ; two were Anglo- 
vernacnlar schools with 99 pupils ; fifty-eight were primary schools 
with 3427 pupils; six were girls' schools with 300 pupils, and 
four, with 102 pupils, were working-men's night schools* Besides 
these, thei'e is at Bhuj a poshdl or school for teaching Hindu 
poetry, the students being maintained by the Darbar, and at Mandvi, 
under a well trained teacher and in a fair condition, a Sanskrit 
college established and fairly well endowed by Gosdi Suklal Gir, 
a Ontch banker. In July 1877 an art school was opened and 
supplied with a competent teacher from the Bombay Sir Jamaetji 
Jijibhdi School of Art, At the end of March 1878 it had on its 
rolls fifty-five pupils. The late BAo Pr^gmalji was a warm friend 
to education. In 1870 at a cost of £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) he founded 
a high school and named it the Alfred High School in honour of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. In 1 872 a sum of 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) being raised to commemorate His Highness* 
visit to Bombay, he added £2500 (Rs. 25,000) to it, out of which 
£3000 (Rs. 30,000) were offered to the Bombay University, and two 
scholarships, tenable for three years at any of the recognized 
colleges, were established, to be awarded every year to the two Cutchi 
students who passed the Matriculation Examination with the highest 
number of marks. Scholarships are also held out by the Darbar as 
an encouragement to students to leave Cutch and study in distant 
schools and coUeges, 
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The 1872 census returns give, for the two chief races of the 
district, the following proportion of persons able to read and write* 
Of 67,608 the total Hindu male population not over twelve years, 
4537 or 6*71 per cent ; of 33,364 above twelve and not over twenty, 
4731 or 14-18 per cent ; and of 91,346 over twenty, 15,307 or 16'76 
per cent were able to, or were being taught to, read and write. Of 
61,564, the total Hindu female population not over twelve years, 
43 or 0' 06 percent; of 29,816 above twelve and not more than 
twenty, 65 or 0*22 per cent; and of 85,486 over twenty, 127 or 0*15 
per cent were able to, or were being taught to, read and write. 

Of 23,046 the total Musalman male population of not more than 
twelve years, 757 or 3*28 pier cent; of 10,469 above twelve and not 
more than twenty, 584 or 5*58 per cent ; and of 28,348 over twenty, 
1546 or 5'45 per cent were able to, or were being taught to, read 
and write. Of 20,835 the total Musalman female population of 
not more than twelve years, 74 or 0^37 per cent; of 9352 abovo 
twelve and not more than twenty, 55 or 0"59 per cent ; and of 26,513 
over twenty, 137 or 0*52 per cent were able to, or were being taught 
to, read and wi*ite. 

Of 3969, the total number of pupils in 1878, there were 758 
Brihnmns ; 187 Kahatris and Rajputs ; 34 Kayasths; 1479 Vanias^ 
Shr&vakB, Bhatids and Lohdoas; 274 cultivators, Kanbis; 335 
artisanB, including Sonia, Suthars, Kansaras, Luhars, and Darjis | 
4Ghanchis; 82 labourers and servants; 22 Mochis; 118 others^ 
and 676 Muaalmfaia. 

There are three libraries, at Bhuj, M^ndvi, and Mundra. The 
Bhu] Library was established in 1868 and in 1874 was, at a cost 
of £264 {Ks. 2640), provided with a building by Mr. Keshan 
Naik, a Cutchi merchant and trader in Bombay. The number 
subscribers is (1878-79) returned at twenty-six, the coUectiona 
during the year at £16 (Kb. 160), and the expenses at £1^ 
(Rs. 120). The library catalogue shows a total of 747 volumes. 
The Mandvi Library was established in 1864 and has a good 
building of its own, built in 1870 at a cost of £413 (R8,4130). 
The number of subscribers is returned at thirty-four, the collections 
during the year at £29 (Rs, 290) and the expenses at £11 (Rs. 110). 
It has a total of 739 volumes* The Mundra Library, established ia 
1874, has no building of its own. The number of subecribera is 
returned at thirty, the collections during the year at £5 (Es. 50)^ 
and the expenses at £3 (Es. 30). It has a total of 314 volumes. 
Two reading rooms have recently been opened at Jakhau and Nalia 
respectively. From a state printing press attached to the publia 
offices a fortnightly gazette the Cutch Raj Patra is issued. 
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HEALTH. 

The famine of 1811 and 1812 was, at the close of the latter year, 
followed in Cutch bj an ontbroak of pestilence so deadly, that it is 
said to have destroyed half the people of the country. What, along 
with the weakened state of the people, must have strengthened, 
if it did not give rise to, this plague, was overcrowding in the 
fcownSj where on account of the disorders of the four preceding 
years, people from the villages had sought shelter. For two years 
the disease abated. Then in May 1815, the year of the heaviest 
known rainfall, it broke out with deadly force at Kanthkot in east 
Cutch. As in Ahmedabad, its symptoms were slight fever followed 
by great weakness and weariness, and then swellings in the groin 
and arm-pit8 suppurating in some cases and in others remaining 
hard lumps. Few stricken with the disease recovered. Moat died 
between the third and the ninth day. The plague seemed in the air ; 
there was nothing to show that it bad been brought from outside, 
or was spread by the touch. It seemed to attack most fiercely the 
sluggish and vegetable eaters -, Rajputs escaped where Brahnmna 
and Vdniaa died in numbers* Oil -makers were believed to be safe. 
In Bhujj care waa taken that no one should come from the affected 
diatricts. One man died, those with him were turned out, and the 
house was smoked with brimstone and unroofed. From Kanthkot 
the disease spread to other parts of Vagad, causing much loss of 
life in the early months of 1816. In May it crossed to Morvi in 
Kathidwar, and came back in August within ten miles of Bhuj,* and 
at the same time ra^^ed in Radhanpur and Sind, In 1817 from 
Moi-vi it travelled to Dholera. Since 1817 there has been no return 
of this pestilence. 

The prevailing diseases are malarious fevers, rhenmatism, small- 
pox, measles, stone, and skin diseases. Fever is most widespread 
about the close of the rainy season (October), and in some years rages 
with great violence ,* rheumatism is more complained of in the cold 
weather. In 1820 Dr. Bumes noted that cholera, though very fatal 
in the neighbouring countries, had never made much progress in 
Cutch.^ But in 1876 there was a rather serious outbreak in eight 
months (March - October) causing 954 deaths. This was followed 
by a still severer attack in 1878. Coming from Kdthi^war cholera 
made its first appearance in V^gad in April 1878, and continued in 
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different parts of Catch till August, It came last to Bhuj and 
there very fatal. No endeavoiira were spared to suppress 
epidomiCj and arrangements were made to distribute medicine. 
Abating in August^ perhaps by the help of the very heav}- rainfall said 
to be the heaviest since 1815, the cholera was in September followed 
by an epidemic of malarious fever that attacked every village and 
hamlefc in the province, and was so severe that in Bhuj alonCj of a 
population of 23,000 souls, for two months about forty died a day. 
Efforts were made to check the disease and lessen the ftiiffering* 
Extra dispensaries were opened, and medicines distributed by specml 
agents. A body of men was employed to visit the houses of the 
destitute and supply them with cots, beds, and medicine. The effects 
of the fever were disastrous. Landholders could not work in their 
fieldSj the supply of labourers ceased, and state offices, schools, and 
workshops had to be closed. The number of Eiscertained deaths 
from cholera and fever amounted to 15,716, or taking the population 
of Cutch at 487,345, a percentage of 3*2. 

In 1878-79 besides the Bhuj civil hospital and lunatic asylum, 
there were three dispGnsaries, at Mandvi, AnjAr, and Nalia, the last 
opened in March 1879. During the year at the Bhuj hospital imd 
at Mdndvi and Anjar dispensaries 53,123 persons were treated, 
552 of them in-door and 52,571 out-door patients. The total amount 
spent in checking disease in 1878-79 was £2332 (Rs. 23,320). The 
chief forms of sickness were ague, cholera, malarious fever, leprosyj 
bronchitis, dysentery, mycitoma, and diarrhcea. 

The civil hospital at Bhuj was built in 1851 at a cost of £732 
(Rs. 7320) and has room for thirty-five patients. Including 389 
in-patients, the total number treated was 23,839, Of these 19,440 were 
cured, 3895 left, 106 died, and 392 remained under treatment. The 
average daily sick was 365 '92. The total cost during the year was 
£1334 (Rs. 13,340). The Bhuj lunatic asylum, or rather lock-up for 
lunatics, established in 1876, but as yet with no building of its own, 
contained in 1878-79 twenty-one inmates, of whom two were cured 
and fifteen died, leaving a balance of four. The total cost during 
the year amounted to £94 I85. (Rs. 949). The Mandvi dispensary, 
opened in 1866, has a building of its o\\ti constructed at a cost of 
£773 (Rs* 7730). Including 163 in-patients, the total number treated 
was 19,489. Of these 17,497 were cured, 1629 left, eighty died, 
and 283 remained under treatment. The average daily aick waa 
318*6, and the total cost during the year £608 (Rs. 6080). The 
Anjar dispensary was opened in 1877-78. Of 9795, the total 
number of patients, all out-door, 8119 were cured, 1420 left, thirty- 
three died, and 223 remained under treatment. The average daily 
sick was 233*86 and the total cost during the year £389 (Rs, 3890), 
Of the new dispensary at Nalia, opened at the end of the last 
official year (1878-79) no details are available. 

In 1878-79 the work of vaccination was, under a superintendent of 
vaccination, carried on by fifteen vaccinators. The total number of 
operations, including 451 re-vaccinations, was 1 1,763 against 13,747 
in the previous year. 
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The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and age of the Chapter XII. 
persons vaccinated : Health. 

Culck Vaccination DetaiU, 1872-73 and 1878-79. Vaccination. 
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Sex. 


Beliglon. 


Age. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


aiados. 


Mnsal- 
m&QS. 


P4T8ls. 


Under 
one 
year. 


Above 

one 

year. 


1872-73 ... 
1878-79 ... 


1036 
G048 


896 
6715 


1327 
8621 


699 
3142 


6 


887 
5067 


1545 
6696 


1933 
11,763 



The total cost of these operations was in 1878-79, £654 (Rs. 6540) 
or about Is. 2d. (9J annas) for each successful case. 

A severe form of horse disease cqIIgA jerbaj broke out in 1878-79 
and carried off sixty-four state horses. It is described as a 
poisoning of the blood, brought on by the irritating and inflammatory 
action of numerous and incessant bites of mosquitos and other 
insects. The horse's whole system becomes inflamed, the belly and 
feet swell, the skin becomes tight and shiny, the digestion is 
impaired, and general debility follows, ending in death. In 1878 
camels also suffered severely. A disease called locally phitoda, and 
said to be contagious, carried off fifteen out of twenty state riding 
camels. The nature of the disease, fatal alike to milch and baggage 
camels, has not been ascertained. Some say it is the effect of 
innumerable fly and mosquito bites, and others ascribe it to some 
poisonous substance swallowed while grazing. The symptoms of 
the camel disease were, poverty of blood, swelling of the body 
beginning with the feet, impatience of heat, inflammation of the 
lungs, nausea, aversion from food, and gradual wasting. It seems 
probable that this as well as the horse disease and the very fatal 
form of fever were due to the unwholesome state of the air, the result 
of the excessive and unusual rainfall. 
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A^desar« in Vagad, on the Ran, has a population of 3028 sonls, 

and Boino trade in grain and molasses. The ruined walla show 
traces of its bombardment by Rdo Bharmalji in 1815* 

Adhoi, a walled town, belonging to Morri, on a hill, has 4S36 
luhabitanta, and a considerable cotton trade. About two nailea to 
the north aro small hewn caves, said to have once been used aa 
hiding places by the Kathis.^ 

A'ma^ra, about forty-eight miles west of Bhnj, has a yearly fair 
in honour of Kara K^sim^ an Amir of Ghazni, who, travelling in 
western India, early in the fourteenth contury, was killed by the Samma 
Rajputs then reigning in Cufcch.^ The fjiir, beginning on the first 
Monday of Chalira vacl (April- May) and lasting five days, is under the 
supervision of Pir Shah Murad of Mundra. At first conducted on 
a very humble scale, it has during the last twenty-five years risen 
into importance. The number of pilgrims, most of them Musalmana 
and low class Hindus from Cutch, Hsilar, and Sind, averages from 
4000 to 10,0U0. The value of the offerings paid to the t^nib in 
cash, cocoanuts, cloth, goats, sheep, sweetmeats, and dat-es, is, in a 
prosperous season, about £100 (4000 horu). The trade in rice, 
dates, aDloured cloth, bullocks, camels, and sii^^etmeats, is valued at 
about £2000 (75,000 A-om). PajTuent is generally niade in cash, 
but copper pots, bullocks, and camels, are sometimes bartered. 
There is no crowding and there have been no outbreaks of disease. 

Anja'r, in north latitude 23° 12' and east longitude KfW, about 
twenty-iive miles south-east of Bhnj and six from tho north-eaat 
shore of the gulf of Cutch, with about 13^000 inhabitants, is, for size^ 

{)opulation, and trade, tho third in the province. Standing near a 
arge lake in a plain bare on all sides except to the west where it ia 
well wooded and highly tilled, the town is surrounded by a wall 
about sixteen feet high and six thick,^ Though about ten milea 

' Mr. DalpatrAiti P, Khaklmr. ^tost of the legendftry and n.Dtiquanan detaila m 
tliia chapter uT*s from Mr. DalpatT^ina Re|H>rt on the Antiquities of CutcL. Boou 
Gov. Sel. CLtL 

^ Though the story there given differs from thiSi Kara K^ksim ii the same aaint m 
is meutioued bolow, p. 249. 

* Hfunilton'a Deaeription of Hindoatiliit I. 599. The walla, much mined by the 1819 
carthiiuiike, were repaired in ] 820.^ At each of the five gates a stone aJah let into 
the walU has the inscription : * Shn, after worship to Ganeah, to AahApuni, Hirjipij, 
Mahjidcvnlv, in the year of Vikram 1875 (1819 a. D.) tit the month of Jeth on the 



ninth of the dark half of the moon on Wednesilay an earthquake destroyed the fort of 
AnjAn During the minority of the illus^n^nis Kao Desialji the regency ordered tho 
waJlB to be rebuilt and in the month of Ash4d in tlie year of Vikrani 1882 (1826 A.D.} 



on the ninth of the month being Thursday the work waa Ixsgiin, the peojde made 
happy, and the city flouriwhing. At that time AmbAtdm Rij&rAm was Rupermtendeut 
of tne work and tfagm^l Pit^tubar tht} head workman.^ Tmus. Bonit ueog, Soc, L 
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from the coasts Anjdr is considered a port, and Tiina, Rohar, 
Vavanya, and Janghi^ its landing places. Of tlieso the chief aro. 
Tuna n^ar the month of the NaJiti creek, find Ilohar on the same 
creek a few miles further up. From Tuna VG?^.sL>la of 17 to 34 
tons (50-100 khiindi^') trade not only in the gulf, but with Bombay 
and other western India porta. The mouth of the creek is sheltered 
by the Takro island, but vessels wishing to discharge have, before 
reaching the pier, to work their way about half a mile up a winding 
tidal creek. This creek formerly much choked is being cleared. 
A tidal basin now under construction at the meeting of the two 
creeks will remove many of the difficulties of the port. The traffic 
of Rohar is chiefly with Vavdnya on the other side of the inner 
gulf of Cutchj^ dependent on Anjar, where the state has a customs 
establishment. 

According to local accounts Anjfir was in 805 (S. 862) founded 
by Ajepal, brother of the king of Ajmir, who, defeated by some 
Muflalmau invadern, bocamo an ascetic* By the middle of the twelfth 
century it was the centre of a group of twelve villages. It rose 
to greater importance under Kheugarji {154-8 • 1585), and was 
fortified by Desaiji (1718- 1741) early m the eighteenth century.* 
In 1800 the town, pc>rt, and dopendeneiea of Anjdr wore granted to 
Fateh Muhammad, who busied himself in extending its trade and 
establishing the harbour of Tuna. On the 25th December 1815, 
Anj&r was invested by a force under Colonel East, and Tuna waa 
occupied on the next day. In the folloT^nng year the fort and 
dependent villages were made over to the British and held by them 
till 1822* In 1819 the towers and curtains of the fort wall were 
destroyed by the earthquake; upwards of 1500 houses were thrown 
down and as many more made untiafe* Abont 105 people were killed 
and many fatally bruised.^ In 1837 Anjar had 2434 houses 
and a population of about 10,200 souls. The trade to Malabar, 
Bombay, and Maskat supported about 200 boats. lu 1855 Anjar 
had 2400 houses, and in 1801 an estimated population of about 
15,000 souls. Cotton, oil, grain, and a common kind of local cloth 
were the chief articles of trade. Anjar has a seldom used, mean 
and ugly palace of the Raos and a very comfortable two-storied 
residouco for Europeans bnilt by Captain MacMurdo in 1818."* Of 
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' This timer golf i» & shallow lagoon about ten mOeB froin north to south and eight 
from eiMt to w^t, sarromided, on Uie west and south, with huge swamps under water 
at spring tides, and at other times low mangrove- covered inlwidB separated bv a net 
work of tidal creeks. Hungthal the main paasa^ about five miles long and from 
half a mile to a mile broad, ia very deep. Col, Barton. 

' Bom. (iov. Sel. CUI. (New Scries), 53» 57. On the 2nd of the bright half A 'thdd 
Samvat 862 (805 a. d.), 

' At Anjjtr the t^iwer, ' after rolling and heaving to a most awful degree, gave w*fty 
at the \}i>tlom, on the western face, and, crumblin|j Aqwil, buriwl giioa and earriages in 
tho rubbish ; a moment after the towers and curtams of the fort wall, and upwards of 
fifteen hundred houses were reduced in ruins/ and about a similar number rendered 
liniiihnbitalde ; all excepting four wore cut as it were in two, one-hall crumbling into 
ruina, and a hundred and sixty-five lives were lost besidca a number who afterwards 
died of their bruises. Burgess' Arch. Sur. Rep, 1874-75, 203. 

* Trans, ik*m. Gcog. 8.>e, 1,(1836-1838), 299 ; Bom. Gov. SeU XV. 286 ; and 
Chesson and WoodhalT's Misccllmiy, IL (18CI), 124» 
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public builJiugs tlierc are the temple of MatlhavTajj a lately built 
Viiishiiav shi-ine, 07 feet by 04 and about 62 high, with a domed 
hall aud black aud white marble floor. The image of black marble 
is placed on a table overlaid with ^silver. The shrioe doors, alBo plBted 
with silver, bear an inscription dated Sam vut ISfJO (1812 a.d.). On 
Home of the eight pilasters that support the dome are carved mermaid» 
aud Naga tigurea. Mohanrai^s temple, emaller and plainerj wHtb a 
neatly carved wooden door, is also a Vaishnav shnncj the idols boin^ 
Krishna with Hadha on his left, and Chaturbhujj t!io ruur-ariiied 
Vishnu, on his right. This tcnuplo was rebuilt between IH 14 and 
1824.^ And>a Mata's ahriuo aud the monastery close by are built of 
fragments of older temples. Over the enclosure gateway is a d<>cjr 
of hard rcddisb stone, carved all round, which from the repetition 
of Devi on the jandjs and Hntels may have belonged to a Vaishnav 
Sbdkta temple ; sculptured slabs also lie about, and are bnilt into 
the walla. The adjoiuing u^ouastory belongs to the Atits of Ajepdl.^ 
Ajejmrs shrine, outside the town walls, is a small modern domedl 
room, with images of Ajepal on horseback and of Ganpati, At 
the door is an inscnptiou dated 18-12* The shrine enjoys the 
revenues of some villages and certain privileges granted by different 
rulers. The Atits are Sbaiv, the sacred bull with bni^s horns 
holding a prominent place on the platform at tbe entrance to th© 
shrine. Their headmen, iflrs or gurus, are buried artjund, and tho 
small cells over their reiuains are marked by the Ung, Their 

1>atron saint is a Chuhan king of Ajmir, wdio gave up his throne, 
>ecame an ascetic, and ended his days by a voluntary deatli,' 
Kalya Mahadev*s temple, outside the walls, is CrOmparativoly 
modern, ^vith a dancing yoghii as its goddess. Vdnkal Mata*a 
temple, to the north-west of the town, is dedicated t<o a form of 
Bhavaui. Bharesvar at some distance to tbe south-east has an 
old shi'ine aud spire and a modern halL To the west of the town 
is a new temple t)f Dvarkjuuith, aud close to it an unfinished one 
to Bahuchaniji, with three shrines on as many sides of tbe intetide^l 
entrance hall, Babuchara is the '' looking glass'* goddess, before 
whom the votary Wi>rsliips bis own imago in a piece of silvered glass. 
The other two shrines are dedicated to Bhavani and the ling.* 

To the east «>f AjepaVs monastery is a small tiled shed with tond>s 
of Muhamuuidan pattern sacred to Jesar, a Jadeja, nnd his wifo 
Turi, a Ktithi. The story of this shrine is that about the middle 
of the fourteenth century Jesar, gi*andson of Jam Lfikha Jadeja, 
becoming an outlaw laid waste fields and villages, killed the people. 



1 Bi.ra. Gov. Set CLIT. (New .Series), 52; Bufgpss* Arch. Sur, Rep. 1S74 75, 210. 

- Burgpsa' Arch. Sur. Kt'i*. 1874-75, 21Q. DetailB of tliuac ascetics arc givoii in tbfi 
** FopulAtioa " chajitor, p. S^i, 

> 'fbc atory of tliiH ascetic king i« that he was a brother rtf a certain PrithvirAj of 
Ajmir. A Muhainmrwlan beggiir, who, for thruBtiiij^ his hanrls into a Ix.wl of the king's 
niilk hiu\ two lingur» cut ofl\ weut to Ikr Arah and cnlM tm MirAn to avenge his ItiM. 
MirAu came but w;i« killed by IVithvirdj. To aveng« hiw death, M iron's maternal 
unde, thii Khw;ija Fir, Attacked and defeatvil the Ajrnir hmthcr, A j<'i);d retiring to 
Anj^T m ail aucJiohto, The talc ia pri>l»;ihly a ilUc of one of the early Arab 
kiviUsioiis((>8i>). Bom. Hov. Sd. rLIK (N* u' Scrie>), 50. 

* Biirgea*,* Ai'uh, 8ur. Rop IK74 75, 21 L 
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and carried off the cattle. At that time a Kathi womaii, Turi by 
name, was famous for her devotion and her skill in making hymns, 
and still mure famous for her beauty. She iivc^d with an ascetic 
called Savasdhir^ who did not regard her as his wife but as one who 
would bring him salvatiun. The fame of her beauty reached Jesar, 
who tried to carry her off by force but failed. Going back in the 
guise of an ascetic he was well received, and arranged to seize her 
at some midnight worship. His plans were found out, and, on his 
confessing, the sect whoj^e rule was to grant the wish of every asker 
gave him Turi on condition that ho became an ascetic. Jesar agreed, 
but^ soon tiring of the restraint, agjiin tried to airry off Turi by force. 
She by arts, good deeds, and other wonders, foiled him and in time 
changed him into a model ascetic. Settling at Anjar, Jesar died 
and Turi was buried aUvo close by his tomb. His descendants the 
Jesar Kajput?^ have, in each of the twelve villages, a shrine of Jesar 
and Turi, The shrine at Anjar is under the charge of the Ajepal 
monastery.^ 

Bagda, about seven miles from Bhadresar, with 322 inhabitants, 
has in its suburbs some memorial stones, pdllaSj the earliest dated 
ltU8 (8. 17U5) dedicated to one Khatri Parmanand. Halfway 
between Bagda and Vaghora is a small temjile of Mahadev 
Phuleshvar, eleven feet by twelve, with writing which seems to show 
that it was rebuilt in 1887 (S. 1894) by one 8vami Surajgan 
Weather-worn images of Parvati, Hanuraan, and the Sacred Bull lie 
about, and there is a ruined sati memorial stone dated 1630 (S. 1()87). 
The step-well betweou Bagda and Vaghora was, in 1853 (S. 1910), 
rebuilt by Grosiii Hiragar Jivangar.^ 

Bela, in Vagad, with 3644 inhabitants, is the chief mart of the 
Cutch and Thar and Parkar tmde in cotton and clarified butter, 
tjJiL Its cotton cloth and ironware manufactures are of some local 
importance. 

Bhacha'U, an unwalled town in Vdgad at the foot of a fortified 

hill, with a population of 3958 souls, is the head-quarters of the 
sub- division. 

Bhadresar^ a village of little importance on the coast about 
thirty-five mik^s east of Mtindvi, with a population of 2145 souls, is 
the site of the ancient city of Bhadravati, whoso traces stretch to a 
considerable distance east of the present villagB. Most of the ruins 
have lioen carried away, oven the foundations having been dug up for 
building' stone. There remain a large and substantial though plain 
step-well with a lintel about seventeen feet long by two square; close 
to the well the pilhirs and part of the dome of the Shaiv temple of 
Duda ; and an old Jain temple of Jagdasba, the work of several ago8, 
often altered and restored. The lower part of the shrine is probably 
the oldest; next in age, perhaps about 1 1 70, come the temple and the 
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1 Bi^in. Hnv, Sel, CLIL 57-61. 

' B«*m, Oov. 8al. CLII. (Now Series), 4S, The wrifciog on tho well Is * the very old 
tSelurii weU wa.H rchuilt by Go9ii\ RirAgM Jivaugiir in 1853 (Saravat 1910}.' Bom. 
Gov. Sel CLU, (N»jw Scrio»), 95. 
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Chapter XIII« con'idors, then the outer wings, then the shrine, and last of all tho 
Places oTinterest ^^^^ porch. The gtmeral plan of the Bha-dresar temple is like that 
of the Jain temples of Delvada on mount Abn. It stands in a court 
Bhadbkbaic* about 48 feet wide by 85 long, surrounded by a row of forty-four 
Bhrines with a corridor in front. Tho temple stands i-ather far 
back in a courtyard, which, from the line of tho temple front^is covered 
by three pillared domes. The temple, facing tho east^ is entered by 
a flight of steps that riso fi-om the outer dcnjr to the covered area in 
front of the sanctuary. Over the pjrch is another large dnine 
covering an ai'ea separated by a low screen wall from the area of 
the entrance hall, 7nandapj between it and tho front of tho temple 
itself » At the south-west corner and behind the cells on the left 
side is a row of chambers with cellars entered by lifting up 
flagstones in tho floor. In the shnne ai'e three white marble 
images. The central image is Ajitnath, the second of the Tirthankar8j 
with the date 622 probably for S. 1G22 or a.d. 15G5. On 
his right is Paras vanath with the snake hood marked 1175 
(S. 1232), and on his left 8antinath, the 10th Tirthankar, also marked 
1175 (S» 1232). On the extreme right is the imago of tho black or 
mmla Parasvanath. On the left of tho sculpture immediately above 
the base are the Devis, and on each side of the Devis sniall obscene 
figures nire in a Jain temple.* The different temple traditions were, 
about the beginning of the present century, compiled by a Jain monk. 
The earlier parts, altered apparently to fit with G22 the date on 
Ajitnath's statue, contain few trustworthy details.^ Perhaps the 
earliest historical fact is that in the twelfth century (1125), 
Jagdusha, a merchant who had made a fortune as a grain dealer 
in a time of famine, received a gi-ant of Bhadresar and had the 
temple so thoroughly repaired that all traces of antiquity were 
removed. To this man is probably due the present plan of the 
temp!e and most of tlie building as it now stands. Dving childless 
in 1181 (S. 1238) it fell to Naughan Vaghela, and in the twelfth and 
tlurtcenth centuries was a most pojnilar pla€0 of pilgrimage. 
Under the Jadejds it was seized by Jam Hala and afterwai-ds by 
Jam Kaval in 1535 (S. 1592). At the cluse of the seventeenth 
century (1G93) it was plundered by a Muharamadan force and many 
of the images were broken. Since then it has been neglected. In 
170 3 the walls of the old fort began to bo pulled down and the 
stones used for building, and about 1810 even the old temples wero 



» Burgess' Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 20^-208. 

' The temple 19 aaid to hAve been foiunkil in the Slat yoar of the VairSt era and 
cJcdicated to VaaiU by Siddhaaen of tho race of Hari. Hit sucoeuora were MahAaen, 
Kiraen, Bhojr^j, Vanrilj, SAran^dev, Virajfteti, Hansen* who lived in the time of 
Vikram (57 B.C.). Then came Kirtidhara, Dharnipsil, Devdatt, and DanjirAj. Then^ 
after a time of confusion came, 156 (S. 21H)| Vanrdj V'Aghcla of Muiijpur, and after him 
YogrAj, RatnAdatt, and Vijayarjiv. Next, after a time of miando, the Kiithia of Pivargad 
adzed BhadrAvati and k(?pt it for 147 yeara. After them^ 551 (S. 618), Kanak CbAvda 
of Piitan tcKjk the country, built the temple, and in 555 (8. 622) set up the image of 
AjitnAth. (This is apparently brought in to fit the date on the statue) , Kanak *9 
successor, though invaiied by the McLSMm^a, wna followed by his son Bhuvad who 
lo«t hia kingdom to the Solai^is of BhAngad. The new nilors changed the name of 
the placo to Bha^lrc^ar, 741 (S. 7t^K and continued to hold it till 1132 (S. US9|. 
Buig^^ Arck Surv. Rep, 1874-75, 2U6,207. 
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Soutli from the templo, nearly buried in the sandj are the remains 
of a large moscjue built of largo blocks of stone, with pillars square 
at the base, octagonal in the middle, and round above with bracket 
capitals sap|x>rting massive nine feet long lintels. South-west is 
auother mosque, once entered fi'om the east but now from the north. 
In it is a small apparently unfinished chamber. The walls are of 
large most accurately jointed stones, and the roofs of flat slabs. 
The doors have drips over them, two with semi-circular arches and 
the others with lintels. The architraves are carved with neat 
cre^'per patterns and with large flowers Leluw. Pir Lai Shobah's 
tomb, in a small walled eticl<>sui'e, has a square pjTamid shaped 
dome, round in the inside and supported on eight pillars set against 
the wall. Inside are some Arab writings in large square Kufic 
characters, and in the court some graves also with Kufic 
inscriptions,^ 

BilUj, the capital of Cutch, in north latitude 23'^ 15' and east 

loDgitude 09^ 49', is thirty-six miles north of Mandvi and twelve 
south of the great Ran. The town, with in 1872 a population of 
about 24,000 souls, is pleasantly situated in a plain between two 
streams, each about two miles distant from the city wall. In shape 
an irregular polygon, it is surroimded by a well kept solid stone 
wall, thirty-five feet high and four thick, with towers at irregular 
intervals armed with fifty-one guns. In the walls are five 

Etes, the Mahadev, Pdtvadi, Sirpat, Bhidval, and Vaniavad. 
side the walls, the streets, nurruw and crooked, hardly passable 
by a horse carriage, are Hned by high stone walls, the enclosures of 
dwellingH that often open either from a corner or from a side lane. 
The houses, ciich in the centre of an enclosing wall, though low, 
aro generally strongly built of stone with sraaUloophole*like windows* 
On the west close to the town walls are two pleasantly laid ont 
gardens, the Samd and Khds Bag, belonging to His Highness 
the Rdo. Each has its garden house and both are well shaded and 
watered and gay with flowers. To the north is the race course.^ 

The climate of Bhuj, though hot and at times oppressive, ia 
genemlly healthy. The well water is hard and brackish, and 
the chief sources of supply are two ponds outside of the town, the 
Desalsar to the noi-th-east soon dry, and the Hamirsar to the south- 
west in good seasons holding water all the year round. Of lata 
years the' Hamirsar lake has been much improved by turning into it 
water-courses from the hill range to the south, and by reducing its 
area by building a causeway across it* In other respects little has 
been done to improve the town. The streets though nnlighted 
are kept clean by the city municipality/ 



I Burgoss* Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 208, 

* Burgeaa* Arch. Sun lien. 1874.75, 208, 210. , „ ., , ^ . . , 
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Chapter XIII. Bliuj, fnrmerly sacred to tlic snake Bhujang,^ was in 1^ on 

Places oflnterest. as his capital by Rao Khcn^o-uji (1548- 1080), After 1 ^ Mb 
Rdo waa forced to acknowledge Moglial siipi*emacy, Biiuj would 
seem to liavo been known amon^r the Muisalnianf* as Suleimdn 
Nagar.* The walla were built by HaoGodji in 1723, and the fort of 
Bhujia by Devkarn Seth m Rao DesaFs time (1718^1 741). Bhuj h.iA 
been six times attacked. In two cases the defence was suecessfal 
and in four it failed. In 1728 an attack by Sarbuland Khan, 
Viceroy of Gujardt, was repulsed by Rao Dei^alji (1718 - 1711), aud^ 
in 1765 Ghulam Hhdh of Sind was, by a timely display of the strenj^h 
of the fortilicationSj induced to withdraw. Daring the civil troublos 
of the reign of the mad Rao Raydlmn (1 778 - 1813) Bhuj was thrice 
taken, by Meghji Seth in 1786, by Hansraj in 1801, and by Fateh 
Muhammad in 1803. Finally on the 26th March 1819 the hill fort 
of Bhujia was captured by a British detachment under Sir William 
Keir. In 1818, Bhuj had 20,000 people and was famous for its clever 
artists in gold and silver. The great earthquake of the following 
year (ICth June 1819) destroyed nearly 7000 houses with a loss of 
1 140 human lives. Al>out one-third of the buildings that escaped 
ruin were much shattered, and the north face of the town w^all was 
levelled with the gmund* In 1837 Bhuj is said to have had at 
population of 30,000 souls, about 6000 of them MusatniAns.^ 

The chief objects of interest in the city are the palaces. Of these 
there are threes Rao Lakh a' s, Rao PrHgmalji's, and Fatoh Muhammad's, 
Rao Ldkha's paUice, built about 1750, is a large white stone mansion 
decorated with beautiful caiTiugs and tine fretwork. l^he chief 
rooms are an audience hall where darhnrs are held ; the hall of 
mirrors, aina ma Jidl ; and the state apartment. The hall of audience, 
then hardly finished, is described by Colonel Tod in 1823 as solid, 
useful, and comfortable. Tlie chief wonder of the palace, said to 
have cost over £200,000 (80,00,000 koris), is, he wTites, the hall of 
mirrors. This, surrcmnded by a verandah, is about forty^six foet 
long, forty broad and sixteen high. The floor is inlaid with China 
tiles, the white marble walls are covered with mirrors sepaiiited 
by gilded ornaments, and adorned with shelves filled with glass 
figures and vessels. The roof and pillars ai'e decorated with rich 
gold mouldings and other ornaments, and the small compartmeuta 
between them are supplied with fittings of triangularly shaped 
looking-glass. On the floor are a number of Dutch and English 
chiming clocks all playing at once, a celestial and aterrestnal globe, 
and some antique pictures all attributed to Ramsing. Ilie walls 
of the verandah are covered. with a strange collection of portraits, 
Rana Ranjitsing of Meywar, the Empress Catherine of Russia, 
Rija Bakhtsing of M^war, Hogarth's Election, and other Engliflh,, 



BuildinQi. 



' Tieflenthaler (1750} descTibes Bhuj as ' great and strengtheDed with two fortiw^ 
He Bays it took its name from Bhtij-lxivan or the fifty-two yard snnkc which 

People worshipped and fed every day with milk and rice. Bes, Hist, et Cc 
Inde, h 396. 

' Bird*s MJrAt-i-Ahm&di. 136. 

3 Trtms. Bom. Lit. Soc. II. 230 ; Burgen* Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 203 ; j 
Fostft&a* Cutch, 30, 
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Flemish, and ludian subjects intermingled with th© princes of 
Catch and sundry other portraits. Cloae to the hall of mirrors is 
the Btate apartment with^ in its centre, a small room eight feet 
square containing Rdo Lakha's bed.^ 

About 1865, the lato Rao Pragmalji, from designs prepared 
by Colonel Wilkins of the Royal Engineers, began a lordly 
building on a sito formerly used for stables and out-housea. Tbe 
plan provided for a Darbar ball eighty feet by forty, and forty feet 
high to tho springing of tbe roof, with arched verandahs all round 
and corner towers. Level with the Darbdr hall runs a suit© of 
Beven rooms, five at right angles to the others, forming the 
ladies' quarters. Staircases lead to an upper floor with a suite of 
rooms corresponding to those on tho first floor- A clock tower, 
150 feet high, is connected with the main building by covered 
galleries. The rooms and verandahs are well proportioned and 
lofty, tho verandahs arched and open to the outside. The 
capitals and bases are all carved from special designs. The 
gallery floors are laid with tesselated Carrara marble, and some 
of the rooms are paved with Minton tiles. Tho waDs and ceilings 
of both rooms and galleries are painted in oil colours, each tower 
and gallery with a different design. The balusters of the gallery 
parapets are of variegated marble, many of them quarried in 
Cutcht The original design of the interior of the Darbar hall was 
Gothic with an open roof. But the late Rao was induced to have 
the hall decorated in the Italian style. A ceiling covered in the 
open roof, and from huge zinc rosettes chains were hung for 
chandeliers. The rest of the ceiling is ornamented with cup ids and 
allegoric paintings. Round tho hall runs a pure white gallery 
supported by caryatides. The doors below, and the windows above, 
are arched, and decorated with figured plate glass. Between each 
door are marble columns, and the whole is resplendent with gilding 
and paint. At one end of the hall is a full length portrait of Rao 
Pragmalji.^ 

The other chief buildings in Bhuj are the jail, the hospitalj 
the darbar stables, the schools^ and Fateh Muuanimad^s p)ala<je. 
The Jail, a well designed building, stands in a walled enclosure 
near the Sirpat gate. A round centre tower with radiating 
ranges of cells, it includes a workshop, kitchens, and women's 
quarters. It has room for four hundred prisoners. The Hospital, 
a plain building near the jail, has airy but seldom well filled 
wards, the people preferring to be treated at their own houses. 
Tho Stables, built by the late Rao in -1865, are roomy and 6tii:*ngly 
made with places for 400 horses. Not far off, and built at the 
same time, are the elephant stables, high, airy, and well planned, 
with separate stalla for ten elephants. The Schools stand in one 
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" Tod'B Western India, 462 ; Mra, Postitns' Cutoh, 40. 

* Cob BarttJii <loaeril>e» it as a noble hall with walls and ceiling decorated by ItaliBD 
artiatii with marble pillars and architravee, mouldings^ and cntalilatiireB relieved with 
lavish gilding, with a pure white gallery running round it* upper jxirt ion apheld by 
huge caryatides, with many coloured windows ami doora of p)late glass, with inlaid 
marble fioors, with pendant crystal chandelicra, with in fact all ol ornament that Ml 
Italian cutild Kiiggest and money procure. A Tuur in Cutch (February 1873), 27. 
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long line on tlie rampart close to tlie Patvadi gate. The sil 
well chosen, and the buildingg are airy, roomy, plain, and wel] 
planned. Fat eh Mahammad^s palace, raised during his r 
power early in the present century, is a place of gi'eat %i\ 
flat*roo£ed, with elaborately carved windows, 

Ontside the town walls are some tombs, an old fort, the Residency, 
the Cantonment, and the Bhujia hilUfurt. To the west of the 
town, on the border of the Hamirsar lake, stand the Raos* lombsyl 
boilt of red sandstone and very richly and curiously decorated, and ^ 
enrrounded by a stone screen or lattice. The tombs suffered froin tho 
earthfiiiake of 1819 and are now much ruined. Of these monunaente, 
Rao Lakha's, built about 1770, is the largest and finest. This 
tomb, polygonal in form, is surroimded by a gallery with two 
entrances. The r<x>f is curiously and beautifully carved and 
supported by a pillar at every corner. The south porch has fallen* 
The centnil dome covers an apartment surrounded by a ivall with a 
door on the east. In this room, where the ashes of the Rao were 
laid, is an image of Rao Lakha on hoi*seback, and the tomb- 
Btones of his fifteen wives^ seven on the right and eight on the 
left, A short way fi-um Rao Ldkha's tomb is a smaller one in 
hononr of Rao Rayadhau (1778-1813). The tomb of Rao Desalji, 
th© father of the late Rao Prdgmalji, though small is very 
beantifol. Quadrangular with a chhatrl roof, the side panels are 
spirited groups of men and animals admirably sculpt aped, Ab 
Kao Desalji's wives did not perform sati the building has no dome. 
Rao Pragmalji's tomb, next to his father's, is a fine specimen of 
modem carving.^ 

To the south of the tombs on the Mandvi road is the Residency, 
and about a mile east at the foot of Bhujia hiU, barren and bare of 
treesj lies the Cantonment, The camp consists of lines for a Native 
Infantry Regiment, for a battery of Artillery, Officers' quarters, a 
neat little church, baiTacks, and a market place. 

Some 250 feet above the Cantenment rises the hill fort of Bhnjia^ 
the top surrounded by a parapet wall of no great strength, entered 
by one gate, and enclosing an irregular area with a few scattered 
buildings. At one corner is a small square tower dedicated to the 
worship of Bhiijang, one of the snake family and brother of Seshji, 
lord of the under-world, pdtdl, who came from Thfin in K^thiiw^Lr 
and freed Cutch from the oppression of Daityas and Rakshasas, 
The fort, bmlt about 100 3'ears ago by Rao Godji, has, since 1819, 
been held by the British, It was agreed that if certain ground to 
the north of the town was given as a cantonment, Bhujia would 
be handed over to the Rao. Bnfe as the land in question has 
never been offered the British remain in possession of the fort.* 



* Poatuns* Cutch. 59, 60 ; Tod'8 Wettero India, 458 ; Borgew* Arch. Sur* Rep. 
(lfi74-75), 212 ; Col. Barton, 

' Mfljor J. W. \Vat»oa, lad Ant. IV. 196; Treaty of 1822, article HI; Cot 
Barton. 
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BllUVad lias a mucli ruined temple of Bliuvaneshvar Matadev, 
whose liaU, viandap^ Tneasuring ol| ie^t by 39^ inside, is suppjrted 
bj 34 piJliirs and 4 pilasters, 18 on the screen wjdl and 12 round 
the dome. The pillars are square to abonfc one-third theii* height, 
then octagonal, and lastly round. The shrine has been large, fully 
23 feet square, domed on 12 pilasters, 18 inches by 12, with tour- 
armed figures on the brackets. The brackets of the hall columns 
are plain, but above the bracket a plinth, nine or ten inches deep, is 
carved with a raised geometrical pattern. The fronts of the Ijracketa 
are carved* The walls of the temple are of stone throughout. Over 
the shrine door is a Devi, probably Bhavani. On the pilast-ers to 
the right of the shrine is an inscription dated 1289-90 (8. 1346); 
of which all that ia now legible are the names of Vanaram and a 
few other Thakors, probably his ancestttrs» Bhuvad, who gave its 
name to the village, is said to have been a Clutvda chief, killed 
either by the Kathia or by Lakha Phulani Jadeja about 1320. His 
headless body is said to have fought its way to Bhuvad, where is a 
shrine with a red-painted headless figure. Near hiy shrine are tall 
tombstones, said to have been raised over warriors who fell in the 
battle in which Bhuvad was slain. ^ 

Chher, or Aspan Chher, on the coast six miles west of Lakhpat, 
has a cemented tomb of bricks and mud said to contain the renuiins 
of a Sindi boy, Lai Chhatta,^ who was drowned while crossing the 
creek. After his death he appeared in a dream to the people of 
Chher and told them to build him a kimb, and worship him as a saint. 
A yearly fair is held here, when people from the surrounding 
villages bring their children to have their heads shaved for the first 
time.' 

CMtrod, near the centre of Yagad with 2508 inhabitants, has, 
about a mile to the north, the ruins of four temples and a reservoir 
built by the Kdthis, who, about the year 1500, were settled here 
in considerable numbers. One of the temples^ probably dedicated to 
Mahishasuri, was built of fine stone with excellent sculptnre. The 
temples are in ruins, and most of the materials have been carried 
away. About a mile to the east are the remains of a pretty large 
Kathi town, with among them the ruins of a small plain temple of 
Maliadev bearing date lo02 (S. 1559)*'* 

Choba'ri, a considerable village in Vagad, about fifty-three 
miles east of Bhuj and not far from the Ran, with 2788 inhabitants, 
is one of the points from which in the dry season the Ran is crossed. 
Here in 1 783 the army of the Mahai'aja of Jodhpur was totally 
defeated by Fateh Ali Tdlpur of 8iud, The scene of the fight is 
marked by the tombstones of fifty-six Rajputs*** 
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1 Burg€B8* Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 209, 210 ; Bmn. Gov. 8el. VUh (New Series)^ 17. 
* The njune i« aaid to be derive<l from Ldl m«3aDiiig boy, aufi chhata dijicov(»i^. 
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Dhinodhar hill in the north-weBt of Cutch haa on its higliest 

peak a small, domedj somewhat ci'acked slii*ine of limestone and 
nuid plastered with cement^ built by Brahma- Kshatri Seth Sundarji 
Shivji in 1821 (S. 1877).^ This is sacred to the holy Dhoramnkth, 
who, after destroying Mandvi, repented of the loss of life, atid 
determined to mortify the flesh by standing on his head on some 
lonely bill. Travelling to the north he began to climb the highest 
hill he could see, but it became Nanao " weighed down ^* by his sin. 
He chose another hill, but for it too the burden of guilt was too 
great and it became Jhurio *' broken dowB'\ He chose a third hill, 
and climbing it backwards it bore him, and he called it Dhinodhar, 
'* the patience bearer". At its highest peak, resting it on a 
conical stone, he stood on his head for twelve years, a Chiran 
woman feeding him with milk. Such merit and power did this 
penance bring that the gods took alarm, and, sending a deputation 
tij wait on him, asked that his penance should cease, Dhoramnath 
said, wherever he first looked, the country would become barren. 
The gods arranged that he should first look at the sea. This dried j 
up under his gaze and left the Ran. Fearing that the death of Bo 
many fish would lose him his merit, Dhoramudth moved his eyeej 
and looking at the hill it split into t^vo. llien Dhoramnath ![ 
came down, kindled his fire, btdit a monastery, and established 
the order of the Kanphatas. In the shrine is a red -smeared 
triangular conical stone in which Dhoramnath is said to have res ted j 
his head when performing penance. Outside of the shrine is the] 
original ascetic's fire, dhmn\ which is lighted three days in] 
Bhddrapad (August - September), when the head, piV, of the I 
monastery comes to worship and receives homage from the people j 
of the neighbouring villages. At the foot of the hill, amongst the] 
monastery buildings, is another temple to Dhoramnath on a raised 1 
platform facing the east, about seven feet square and with walls I 
about seven feet high. Inside is a three feet high marble image of] 
Dhoramnath, some small Huffs, and other brass and stone images,] 
and a lamp always kept burning. In a large shed near is anj 
ascetic^s fii-e, dhuni, said to have been burning since the time of 
Dhoramnath* In August and October, at the Gokal Ash f ami and 
Navrdira festivals, rice and wheat flour sweetened with sugar are, 
cooked and given to the people*^ 

Dina'ra has, about half a mile to the south, the niins of a white- 
limestone Jain temple, fifty feet long by eighteen wide, said to 
the place where Sadevaot and Savalinga, the hero and heroine ot 
a Gujardti romance, used to study,^ 

Fatehgad, a prosperous village on the edge of the Ran in the' 
north-east of Vagad with 3164 inhabitants, was, early in the present 
century, founded by, and called after, the famous minister Fatel 



i 



I Bom. Gov, Set CLII. (New Seriee), 9, 10, The shrine facca the east and hmm n^ 
doors. Ita meAaurementii ute 5) feet square uid nx high, with an eoLr&uce 4| fe 
high And 2 wide* 

» Bom. Gov, ScL CLII. (New Sene«). fi. 9. 

^ Bom, Gov Sel CLII, (New Seriea), 72. 
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Muhammad (1 786-1813). Partially fortifying the town he made it 
BO secure thatj in a short time, he drew withiii its walla the people of 
most of the villages round. By carefully protecting from robber 
attacks the passage acTosa the Ran to Giijamt, traders came to settle 
at Fatehgad and a few years later^ in the time of the 1823 famine, 
many of them made large fortunes. In 1828 it was one of the most 
prosperous villages in Vagad with a population of 2000 souls.^ 

Gedi/^ a village in the north of Yagad with a population of 2770 
souls, is believed to be one of the oldest towns in Cutch. One of tho 
many towns that claim to be the Virat Nagar that gave sheltc^r to the 
Pandavs (1400 B.C.), it is also said to be the capital of the mythical 
Raja Gadhesing, who, though for a time forced to wear the form of an 
ass, succeeded in marrying the chiefs daughter and surrounding the 
city with a wall uf branis. Home of the ass, gadhiya, coins have been 
foimd in the ruins* In course of time the town pjtsaed into the hands of 
a Musalman named Madam. From him it was wrested by Padariya 
Rjijputs, and from them by Vaghelds. ITiis Vaghela chief seems at 
one time to have been very powerful and to ha%^e held the title of 
Maharana as late as 1476 (S. 1533), Though afterwards subdued by 
the J<4deja8, the head of the family still has the titleof Hanaof Gedi. 
The present proprietor is nineteenth in descent from the founder.* 
Among objects of interest is the %vhite-limestone temple of Mahadev 
Achaleshvar, built about 300 years ago (1579), by a Sachora 
Brahman Goval Dtwe. Twenty-two feet long, eight broad, and 
twenty -two high, it ha« a domed porch and a shrincj with a four* 
faced Mahadev said to be taken from an oW temple built by Uttara, 
a princess of Virat, and dedicated to Utta-reshvar, but long since 
buried. Near the temple, the Malan well, wnth half buried pillars 
overgrown with trees, seems to have been repaired in 1476 (S. 1533} 
by Thakar Malav, the son of Makad. Though from its brackishness 
little used for drinking, its wnater is thought to be medicinal. Of 
Ash^ba Pir's temple close to tho well, nothing remains but a platform 
thirty-three feet square with mouldings and two ruined tombs, 
Mahavirji's temple is a terraced building, twenty-eight feet by 
twenty, with a large verandah in front of four shrines, and a 
central dome supported by sixteen pillars. In the central room are 
three marble images, Mahavir in the middle, and on either side the 
images of Adishvar Bhagvan and of Shantinath the fifth Tirthankar.* 

1 Sir A. Burties' MS. 1828, 

' Gecli appears to be a corruption of fihrltnghadya which ie found in two iitgcHp* 
tioM : one nearRav, dated 1271 {S. 1328), where it i« mentioned as a large dktrict 
under MiUdey, a Viceroy of Arjmidev king of Anhil v^da ; and tho other in the inscrip. 
tion on the ftl^lan well (see below). The name would seem to mean the 1 aod^ ijhadya or 
padf/a of butter, fjhrit oryAt, The legend is that a merchant of AnhilvAda in want ot 
clahiSed batter, ffhi, stole it by magic from MiiaT*B warehoaBe^ and afterwards offered 
the value. This Mala\" refused aa the stolen butter had been replaced by meana oE 
Milav's magic ring. On being assured that butter had been Jilched, he took the money, 
and with it built the temple, tho well, and the pond. Bom. Gov. Sel, CUL (New 
Series), 68, 70. 

* B<»nL Gov, SeL CLIL (New Seriesh 67. According to another account, Tnms. 
Bom, Geog. 8oc, XVI. 4, there is a stone at Gedi with a dnte 900 years old. 

* On the Hack of each of the aide fi^ires is a writing, that on Adishvar gives 1477 
<H. 1.534) : that on the bock of Shdntinath gives im4 (8. 1^211 Bom. Gov, 8el CLIl^ 
(New Seriei), tJD, %, 
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Mahavir*s image, mutilatecl by tlie Sindiansj has its eyeSj nose, 
hands repiiired with stucco. This temple is said to have been 
built by a Vania named Malav, who, according to the local story, 
owned a straw ring that bad the \^rtuc of re-filling an empty butter 
paih Amassing wealth by the ring's help he built Mahavir's temple, thu 
Malan well, and the Malsar pond. The temple of Lakshminardyan, 
a pyramidal shrine with two domed porches, thirty-six feet lung', 
twenty feet bruad and forty feet high, was built in 1840 (S. 1897) 
on the site of an old temple said to have been buined by the 1819 
earthqufike. Inside, a marble image of Lakshmiuarayan, about 1 j 
feet high, replaces a handsome old lour feet high image of DasavatAr, 
mutilated by Sarfaraz of Sind in 1775, and now lying outside. This 
image with that of Suraj Narayan, now !ying in one of the niches, 
belonged to the old temple which is said U:t have been built by the 
Pandavs. In another niche is a sandntone imago of Ganpati havin|^ 
an inscription dated 1618 (S, 1675). Under an old^W tree in the 
market place is a three feet high c*arved ntone image of Kshetrapdl. 
On its pederttal is an inscription of two lines of which only the year 
1211 (S. 1268) is legible. It is said to have been placed there by 
the Makvana Rajputs at the time of their settlement/ 

Ghola'y, under the Chavdas known as Sarasgar Pattan, was, 
until superseded by Jakhaiij a place of some importance. There ara 
still some objects of interest. Among them, about a mile west of 
Gholay> is a domed stone and brick building, twenty -six feet square 
and twenty-eight high, said to be the tomb of Mod the son of 
Jakhara, and to have be#o built in the fourteenth century*^ by his 
son Jam Manai IL 

Gundiya'li, on the coast near Mandvi with 4046 inhabitants, 
has, on high ground surrounded by large baoian trees and seen for 
several miles, a handsome temple sacred to Raval Pir, rebuilt in 
1819 (S. 1876} by 8eths 8undarji and Jetha Sliivji. Raval, said ta 
have been born in the fourteenth century from a blister in the 
palm of his mother's hand, gained a name for destroying at Jakhdo 
a number of Musalmdn nussionaries who disturbed the devotees 
of Dhoramnath. He afterwards came to Gundiyali, then in the 
possession of a Dal Rajpot named Deraj, and helped him aguinst 
the Rathods, Once a year many Musabnans and Hindus come, make 
vows, and hang Hower garlands round the necks of the stone-horses 
that are ranged about the temple.^ 

GuDtllll, a small village about thirty-six miles north-west of 
Bhuj, has the ruins of a walled city rising boldly fi*om the Dliarur 
river.* The line of the walls, 2250 yards round and something of 
an oblong square in shape, though much decayed may be clearly 
traced. Inside is nothing but a heap of ruins, the remains of houses 



^ Bom. Gov. S<?1 CLII. (New Scrio*), OS, 70. 

* Bom. Gov. Sol. CLIL (New Senes). 45. 

* Bom. Clov. SeL CLII. <New .Series), 8, 4B. 

* The Dliarur falls into the Ran about 12 milca to tlic north. It 18 Bairl to hav« 
once been navigable, and Chart at its mouth to have been a aeaport Sir A. Bur 
MS. 1828. 
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and temples. In 1828 the villagers constantly turned up pieces of 
old vessels, ass coins, and occasional boxes of money. An old 
Mahddev temple was believed to hold snake- g'aarded treasure**^ On 
the bank of a small lake to the west of the fortj seven grave stones, 
pdlid.^, with pectdiur designs but no wi'iting, are said to have been 
raised in honour of seven claimants for the hand of Gnntri the 
adopted sister of the seven Sands, once the rulers of the fort.^ It 
was from these seven Sands, probably early in the fourteenth 
century, that the Sammas captured the fort and made themselves 
masters of western Cutch. The story is that Mod and Manai, two 
' Samma outlaws from Sind, by treachery gained possession of 
Vagham- Chavdagad ten miles north of Kora near Lakhpat. 
Vagham Chavda, whom the 8ammas killed, was a vassal of the 
seven Sands, They at first threatened punishment, but were 
appeased by the offer of a larger tribute and of one of the Samma 
brothers as hostage. Part of the tribute was paid in grass, and 
one year the Sammas, in each cart of grass, hid some armed men. 
As the carts passed through the city gate, the blind gatekeeper 
smelling something more than grass, said, ' There is either flesh or 
pulse in the cart:* A spear driven into one cart cut the thigh of a 
Jat soldier. But he, nttering no sound of pain, as the spear was 
pulled out rubbed off the blood, and, in spite of the blind man's 
warning, the carts passed in. At night the armed men left the 
carts, fell on the garrison, seized the fort, and drove the seven 
Sands into Kathiawar.* 
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Jakha'Ui a seaport town with 5145 inhabitants, in north latitude 
23'' 13' and east lungitude 68^^ 43',* stands on tbe south-west coast 
of Cutch, more than sixty miles west of Bhuj. The town, rather 
poverty-stricken with scattered stone honaea, hes between three and 
four miles inland in a dreary plain liare of trees but yielding good 
crops. Close tcf the landing place and along the banks of the Godia 
creek, though the road is at all times passable, the land is lowlying 
and marshy. The landing place is on Godia creek five miles from the 
eea. With a muddy bed, this creek, dry at low water, has at full 
tide a depth of from eight to twelve feet, and, at springs, boats of 
from twenty to twenty-five tons (60 - 70 khindw) can pass. Three 
miles from the landing place, a second and distinct creek, following 
the curve of the coast, runs to Koteshvar, the landing place at the 
east mouth of the Indus, and forms a natnral canal joining Jakhaii 
with the Indus. This backwater is kno^vn as Bagda, and the mile 
or two broad strip of land between the canal and the sea as Bagtari* 
In the backwater the daily tides rise (1828) from live to six feet, 
and all the year ronnd make the creek navigable for craft of from 
eight to ten tons (25 - 30 khdiidis). Several small rivers run toward 
this creek, the largest of them entering it two and a half miles north 
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of Jakhau. Tlie montliB of some of theTn aro affected by the tide, 
and soutli of the village of Ramv^da^ through a passage in the 
BagtaH atrip called Nerani, boats of the same eize as those that 
navigate the creek can enter it* The Indus boats that frequent thia 
creek are chiefly from Shahbandar, and Maghribi.* About two 
miles south-east of the Jakhau creek, another backwater called the 
Siri, runs inland to the east for about six miles. This, rucky and 
with only one entrance, is useless for traffic, Jakhdu carries on a 
large trade with Bombay, exporting field prodnce and importing 
piece-goods, groceries, and timber. Vessels lying about four miles 
from the landing place discharge into small boats, and from the 
email boats goods are carried in carta to the neighbouring towrui 
of Naliya, Tera, and Kothara. In 1828, with 490 houses ^B^^^H 
population of 21 1() souls, 1098 Hindus and 1018 MusahnanSy Jaklq^^l 
carried on a considerable trade, importing from Bombay dB.te^ 
sugar, and oil, and from Sind a coarse red rice. There was al»o a 
Blight traffic with Maskat and Daman.^ 

Ja'ra, a hamlet forty-five milcB north-west of Bhuj, at the foot 
of a hill of the same name, with a population of 35 souls, ifl the 
scene of the great battle in which (1762) Ghulam Shdh of Sind 
defeated and destroyed the Cutch army. 

Juran has, three miles to the north, about twenty miles north- 
west of Bhuj, a great mangrove tree known as the Kavdiacher- The 
stem, twenty-one feet from the ground, is from five to ten feet round 
and the whole tree cover^an area of about 105 square yards. 

Kanthkotj in Vagad in east Cutch, an old fort on the top of an 
isolated rocky hill about three miles in circumference, has walls 
built of massive blocks repaired in many places by smaller stones/* 
It is said, in the eighth century, to have been the capital of the 
Kathis and to have been taken from them by the Chavd^s.^ According" 
to the local story the present fort was begun abotlt 843 (S, 900), 
A part of the wall crossed the fireplace of the great ascetic Kanthad- 
nath, who in anger destroyed it. Then the builders appeasing the 
ascetic called the fort after his name, and were allowed to finish it.^ 
About the middle of the tenth century, under the name Kanthadur^, 
it appears as the place to which Mulraj of Anhilvada fled when 
pressed (950) by Tailap of Kalyan Ketiih.** In the eleventh century 
(1024) it is believed to be the fort Khandaba, forty parasangfis 



1 Maghribi ta the capital of the district situated on the 8iraar, a freahwater branch 
of the Indus said to be twenty-four railca beyond the lUkaaoj Kadev. Sir A. Burnaa* 
MS. 182a 

* Colonel Barton's Tour in Cntch (February 1878)» 21 ; Sir A. Burnet' MS. 1838. 
> 8ir A. Buracft' M8. 1828 ; Burgeaa' Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 215. 

* Tod'a Westt-rn India, 413. Tod says JidejAs. But eee above under the head 
** Hiatory." Abulfeda (1300) speakH of Cath or Kaht as the metropolia of Cutch. Ditto, 
45& 

A BoRL Gov. S«l. cm. (New Series), 13. The traditional builders are Mod Samma 
and his son f^Ad. But their date waa probably late in the thirteenth century. Bur^ew* 
Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874^75, 190. 

* Burgeas (Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 216) gives 982, but Tailap'* Buccesw wonld seem 
to have occtirred near the beginning of Miilrij*B reign (942-*J97K lud. Ant. VI. 184. 
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from Sotntiatli and between tliat place and the desert, where Bhim- 
dcv soii^dit shelter bxym Mahmiid of Ghazni.* About the middle 
of the twelfth centuty (1143) the R4ja of Kanthag^am, prcftiably 
Kanthkot, from the west is mentioned as joining the Nagor chief 
ar^ainst Kumar Pal Solanki (1143-1174) of Anhilvdcla.* In tho 
thirteenth ceutury it was the capital of the Vaghelas, from whom, 
alxiuf the close of tho century (1270), it was taken by Mod and Manai 
SamiLia. In tho begiuninij; of tho fiftc^enth oentnry (1410) it was 
bc.ueged by MuzafFar (131)0 • 1411). It afterwards passed to tho 
Deda branch of the Jade jiCs,^ and at tho close of the sixteenth century 
is mentioned by Abul Fiizl as one of the chief Cutch forts.^ In 1816 
it surrendered to a British detachment under Ci>lt»nel East, when the 
fortifications were razed to the ground. In tho west of the hill in a 
ravine are two largo deep wells and onu rained step-well built of 
blocks of sandstone.^ On the hill are the remains of three temples, 
one to the ascetic Kanthadndth, the second an old Jain temple to 
Mahdvir, the tljird a temple to tho Sun. 

Kanthadnath's shrine on tho west point of the hill was, ab<^iit 
1 820, built by Doda Jadejaa in tho place of a much larger temple, 
probably the work of Mod Samma (1270), ruined by the 1819 
earthquake. The present shrine, built on a high platform, is domed 
and measures 28 foot by 14 and 28 high. It has a fine domed 
h Biipixirted on four pillars, and insido a white raarblo imago 
Kanthaduath sitting cross-legged. Tho much ruined temple 
of Mahavir has had a double entrance hall, mandap, A writing 
on a pillar in the entrance hall dated 1283 (8. 1340) states that 
the builders were Atraadevnath's sons, Lakha and Sohi. On a 
pilaster in the screen on tho outside, Atmadev^e son Paail is 
said to bo tho builder. Tho family who built the temple are 
believed to be rolativres of Jagdusha of Bhadresar. Close to tho 
Jain ruin is an old temple to the Sun, surya, the Kathis* 
favourite god. There is a writing, described as an incorrect 
stringing together of tho praises of Shiv under the incarnation of 
Budiu. The temple still contains the imago of the Sun god, 
represented with a male and female attendant on each side. The 
figuiH) is much like that of Vishnu. Near a more modem shrine on 
tho wall are a number of graves of Shaiv Atits, some of unusual form, 
a ling mounted on a series of round or square plinths laid one 
over the other." 

Kata'riya, north latitude 23*' 5' and east longitude 70° 42', lies 

on the south-east coast of Vagad about eleven miles north-west of 

I Malia in Kaihiawar. A ruined Jain temple, probably about 500 

years old, stands in the centre of the village market place. The 

remains, now much hid by house foundations, seem to show that 

' Ind. Ant VI. 185. If this idcntifiefttioii is correct tho Ran must have fchfin 
paEscd much further east than it now doea. 

• RAa MAia (New Edition), 142. 

» Bargeaa* Arch. Sur. Kep. 1874-75, 190,215 ; Wataou'a Gnjar&t, 32. 

* Gladwin's Ain-i-Akban, XL 7L 

" Of theoe wgUb one called Bhamario ia 12 feet in diameter and 76 deep, the other 
the Nogflua well 18 feet round and 63 deep. Bora. Gov. S«L CLU, (New Series), 65, 
» Bom, Gov, 8eU CLIL (New Series), C4, 65, 96. 
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Chapter XIIL when in repair tlio temple stood about sixty feet high and cov< 

Placea af Interest, '^^ ^^^^ ^^ about fifty feet. Above ground are the reniains of ti 

„ , doniod porches, each with five well carved pillars. Under gronnd,' 

reached by a stone ladder, is a chamber, the roof supported by fivo 
pillars and Bcallopped arches. On the Bide of the doorway is a 
figure of Ganpati. On the bank of a pool id the west of the village 
iR a small plain sandstone temple. This, dedioited to Mahadev 
Bhadeshvar, abont ten feet square and fourteen high, has a roof 
rising in a pyramid of steps. The portico, mandap^ is incomplete. 
A \\Titing on the Hut el of the entrance door states that it was built 
in 1682 {S* 17310 in the time of Kunvar Shri RavAji by a Bhiitia 
named Vastupdl, probably tbe chiefs manager. On the bank of t h© 
pimd arc two saii tombstones^ one dated 1627 (S. 1G84), the other 
1707 (S. 1764).! 

Kra. Kera, on the MAndvi road abont twelve milea south of Bhnj, a 

Tillage of about 2057 inhabitants, is a convenient halting place, with 
a large and strong fort, and a considerable trade in cloth and 
ironware.* It has throe objects of interest ; the ruins of an old Hindu 
fort and temple, and the shrino of a modern Mu sal man saint. Much 
interest attaches to the ruins, as they are said to bo the remains of 
the capital of Lakha Phuhiui the great Cutch hero. Close searcli 
among the ruins and tombstones has failed to throw any light on the 
much disputed point of Lakha's date. Tradition places him about tho 
ninth century, but tho more trustworthy Mu&alman records would, 
unless there was more than one famous chief of the same name, 
place him somewhere in the 13th or 14th century. The old Shaiy 
temple, built perhaps at tho end of tho tenth century, is of hard 
lasting stone partly red partly yellow. Except the shrine and spiro, 
the temple was thrown drown by the 1819 earthquake. Tho shrine 
meaaiu'es 8 feet 6 inches square inside, with walls 2 feet 7 inches 
thick, surrounded by a path 2 foot 6 inches wide, lighted by two open 
cut-stono windows^ Of the hall, which was 18 feet 9 inches wido, 
only a part, of the north wall with one window is left, Tho wall 
sculptures, though not numerous, are well executed, and on the faces 
of the spire ia an elaborately cut ornament representing the outlines 
of a chaitya window, repeated over a triangular face, with human 
figures between. Of these triangles of sculpture there are eight on 
each side, gradually lessening as they rise higher one behind the 
other. The corners of the shrine are surmounted by miniature spires, 
and above them are other four similar, but set further inwards ; 
above these and the sculpture, rises the massive outline of the great 
central spire all beautifully carved.^ South-east of Kera, a small 
village, on a pretty rising ground, has the well-wooded shrine of tho 
saint Ghuldm AM. Within the enclosure are three chief buildings, 
a mausoleum, dargnh^ with a tomb under a canopy, supported by 
twelve small Muhammadan columns. Against the pall lies the 



> Hunilton*! Deacription of HindustAn, L G02 ; Bom. Oov, SeL CLIL (New Series), C3. 
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photoj^raph of a Moghal saint, and below him Hassan and Hnsainj 
and in a tliird frame the prophet Mahammadj the face loft blank 
ill part obedience to the orders of the Kuran, In the middle of the 
quadrangle, in front of the mausoleum, stands a canopy, chhatra, with 
a fiat roof and side balconies and atombless mausoleum to Dadi AH 
Shdh. The doors have projecting shields between floral ornaments, 
like those found at Maiji Sahiba's tomb at Junagad and on the 
palace at Navanagar in Kdthiawar. The windows are of pierced 
stone of very simple patterns. These tombs were built about eighty 
years ago by the Khoj£a of Kera in honour of a local saint, Pir 
Ghulam AliShahKadwjtl,a descendant of Pir Sadr-nd-din^who, about 
400 years ago, converted many Cutch and Gujarat Hindus to the 
branch of the Ismailian Shia faith, whoso chief priest is H. H, Aga 
Khan. Pir Sadr-ud-din would seem to have grafted a Hinda 
clement on the Ismailian beliefs. This he worked into a book styled 
the Dasavatar or ten incarnations, nine being the incarnations of 
Vishnu and the tenth being that of the most holy Ali. Ghnlam AH 
the Kera saint, first settled at Kadi in Gujarat. Passing through 
Cutch in 1702 he came to Kera, and, liking tbe place and finding the 
people friendly, settled there. By clearing of spirits a haunted hill 
close to the village his fame spread, lie raised a building called 
the Panchtan sacred to the five, Ali, Fatima, Hassan, Hussain, and 
Muhammad. About four years later (1796) Ghidam Ali died in 
Kurnichee. The Khojas of Kurrachee wished to bury him there* 
But he appeared in a dream and told one of his followers that his 
body had already passed to Kera. Somewhat doubting, they opened 
the coffin, and, finding only rose leaves, sent the coffin to Kera where 
it was received with great ceremony and a tomb built. Heanng of 
her husband's death, his wife, Ajan Bibi, came from Gujarat and 
settled in Kera. Losing her son in 1807 she renounced the world 
and spent the rest of her life as an ascetic, endo^vingan alms-house, 
aaddm-at, where, to the destitute of all castes and creeds, daily doles 
of grain are still given. Ajan Bibi died in 1827 (S. 1884), Both this 
lady and her husband Ghuhuu Ali continued 8adr-ud-din's work 
of adding to the Hindu clement in their form of faith. Ho wrote 
a work, and she some hymns, kirtan, on spiritual knowledge, 
hrahmdnydn. They are both satd to bave paid great respect to the 
Hindu religion, and, within their lands, to have forbidden the 
taking of animal life. In their honour on the 11th of the ^bright 
half of Ohuitra (March - April) a fair is held lasting fiir a week. It 
was begun in 1796 by Khoja Ladak Snmar of Ghogha in Cutch. 
The Khoja community of Kera manage the charitable institutions 
and keep an account of the presents received from the followers, 
7nurifis. They would seem to have separated themselves from the 
control of His Higlmess Aga Khan.^ 

Khadir, an island^ see page 13* 

KhaVda, north latitude 23*' 50' and east longitude 69*" 50', the 
chief village on Pachham island, lies on the west of Pachham about 
forty-four miles north-east of Bhuj, It belongs to the Raos of Cutch 
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and came into their possession under rather curionB circumstai 
On ilxo birth of prince Desal I. (1718-1741) tho Sammds of Packham^ 
anxious to show their loyalty, offered the Rdo as nmch land as a cart 
coming from Bhuj conld pass over in one day. The Sammas would 
eeem to have miscalculated the distance, as the cart passed through 
Bandhara^ Andhau^ Khari, Dhilnara, Godpar, Ludia^ and Khavda, 
and it was only by bribing the driver to stop that any of their island 
was left.* 

Khokra or Khakra, about a mile south of Kanthkot^has in waste 
bush land two i-uined Shaiv temples. The shrine of the more 
easterly building has a fine door, evidently old, of hard coin|>act 
stone, with a chaitya window ornament ov^er each jamb and over 
the different compartments of the lintel. In tho centre of the lintel 
in very spirited style is a carving of Brahma on tho loft and J 
Vishnu on the right. Some well sculptured Pinal's lie about,* 

Kora, a village about ten miles south-east of Lakbpat on 
way to Mdndvi in a hilly country containing largo quantities of iron 
ore, had in 1820 two or three smelting furnaces/ The work liaa i 
long been stopped but traces still remain. On a raised pUitform 
with a flag staff, a stone, in memory of Pir Aliyaji, is held in great 
respect by the jxjople of Kora, who make vows to him and offer 
opium and sugarcandy. Out of resixjct to tho saint, except the 
temples none of the Kora buildings are painted or tiled. The 
st-ory of Aliyaji, who was the grandsun of KhengArji (1548 - 1585), 
is that, after his right to Bhuj was usurped by his nnclo Bhanunlji, 
ho retired to Sabhrdi where he Imilt the Aliydsar lake. Latterly, 
settling at Kora, ho led a roving life. One day he stole some 
builaloos from a Bind ascetic named Buranshah, and, refusing fio 
give them back, was cursed by tho saint and died.* 

Kota'i, on the shore of the Ran alxjut twelve miles north of Bhoj, 
has the remains of an old city and several ruined temples of perhaps 
the earlier part of tho tenth century. The Sun temple, known as 
Ba Lakha's and ascribed to Liikha Phulani, fusing the west is, 
without cement, partly built of yellow and {mrfcly of red stone. Tito 
aisles arc oovei*ed by groins like tho aisles in some cJiaih/a caves ; tho 
nave is roofed the same way as at the Amarnath temple, tho centml 
area being eovLfred with massive slabs hollowed out in tho centre, in 
which a ptmdentive has been inserted. Outside it has a slantiuj^ 
root divided ink* four sections of slightly diiterent heights, that next 
to the spire bcnng the highest, and the remote end tho lowest. 
Tho door of the temple is neatly o^irvijd. Over the lintel aixa tho 
niue patrons of the planets, and the jauibs arc earefuily 8cul])tured. 
In the entrance hall, wmtdap, are four pillars witii a square block 
sculptured below tlie bracket, and six pilasters. Tho shafts support 
a plinth, on whicli stands a Ijlock carved with cotonnettes at tho 
corners* The hce^ of the block are sculpturod with figures of men 
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and eleplmnts* Of the four-armod figures on the brackets of the 
colamHj one is a foraalo and one has a face on the abdomou. In the 
window recess are pilasters with four-armed figures on the bracket 
capitals. The pillars and pilasters are all of the Hindu broken- 
square form. The shrine door is elaborately carved with two 
rows of figxires on the frieze^ Ganpati on the lintel, and the jamba 
richly ornamented. The area behind the central jamb is roofed 
with large slabs, carved with sixteen figures linked in one another's 
arms in a circle, the legs crossed and turuod towards the centre, 
Eifcch holds a rod in either hand, the left hand being bent down 
and the right up, and so interlaced with the arms of the fignrea on 
either side. The roofa of the three aisles, at the side and in front 
of the central area, are very prettily carved with flowered ribs, and 
tliree horizontal bands inclusive of that from which they spring. 
In two neat niches advanced from the front wall of the shrine, and 
with two colonnettea in front of each there have been standing 
images in alto-relievo neatly canopied by a lotus flower with buds 
growing over the head dresses.* 

To the west of the temple of the Sun^ are three small temples, 
two facing the east, and one, the north. That facing the north is a 
very small Vaislmav temple, with only a fragment of the shrine 
remaining. Of the east facing temples, one has only the shrine left } 
H on the walls are carved figures of Surya on the west face, and 
H mirdula^ in the recesses. Varah has fallen ofF the south wall, and 
H there is a figure of Ganpati on the linteL Of the other temple, part of 
B^the porch as well as the shrine remains. Over the head of the shrino 
Hj^j^f are carved the patrons of the nine planets. Outside on tho 
^north wall is Narsinha and on the west Vishnu, both much time-worn . 
■ Acn^ss a ravine to the north-cast are fragments of two other temples 
facing west. Of the first and higher, ordy tho plain square pillars 
of the hall and the lower part of the shrine are standing* The door 
is surrounded by an architrave of throe members, two fascia? carved 
with creeper pattoni, and a cyina recta with loaves. On the lintel 
is a Ganpati, and outside two weather-worn figorcs, Tho lower 
ruin is a fragment of the shrine of a Surya temple, with Ganpati 
on tho lintel, and tho nine planets on the frieze. Thei^a are no 
figures outside, Od this i)art of tho hill, foundation a show that whole 
edifices muat have been carted away for building purjKisea.^ 

[otashvar, the ten million gods, asmallseaport with ap<fpulation 
oi 320 souls, neartho mouth of the Kori river, in tho westof Cutch,isby 
tidal crooks almont entirely cut off from the mainland.^ It is supposed 
to bo Hiouon Thsang*3 (640) 'Kio-tai-shi-fa-lo on the western frontier 
of the country close to tho river Indus and to tho gi-cat ocean.** The 
city was five miles (30 li) round ; there wore eighty convents with 
about 5000 devotees chiefly of tho school of tho Sammityas, and a 
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dozen tciyiples of the gods, devdlayds, wliei-e ash-smoared heretics 
lived* In the middle of the city was the temple of Maheshvar, 
adorned with sculpt ui'e and with a miracle-working statue 
worshipped by ai^h - sraeai'ed heretics.^ Except some templea, 
Koteshvar shows few signs of its former greatness. The templesi 
on a sandstone mound about a mile to the north-wefit of the village, 
rising boldly from the sea that washes their western face, aro 
enclosed by a fortified wall, the gate approached by thi^ee flights 
of steps. A writing on the left side of the gate shows that the 
present fort and temples were built in 1820 (S, 1877) by two Seths, 
Sundarji and Jetha »Shi\^'i, Brahma-Kshatris by caste. The court- 
yard is surrounded by a battlemented wall armed with three 
small guns* In the middle, on a platfonn 4| feet high 63J 
long and 40 br<:>ad, is a handsomely built stone t-emple of Mahddev, 
The jx^rch has three domes with, under the central dome, a largo 
and beautiful brass bull pi-esented by Rao Desalji (1718- 17-11) ; in 
the right dome a large statue of Hanuraan; and in the left dome ono 
of Ganpati, Inside the porch is the ball, mandaj), 19 feet 9 inches 
long and 24 feet 8 inches widoj w^th a large central and two side 
domes. On a marble tablet, let into the centre of the hall floor, 
the names of Kshatri Jethaand Sundarji Shivji are huiubly cut thai 
the feet of the worshippers may tread on them. At the inner end 
of the hall and between it and the shrine are, on either side, figuroa 
of Ganjmti and Hanuman. In the screen wall of the shrine are two 
inscriptions referring to the recent (1820) rebuilding of the temple. 
The frame of the door is of carved stone. The door itself, 24 foet 
wide and 12| high, is plated with caiTcd silver. The shrine, paved 
w^ith black marble, is 1 1 J feet square. In the back wall is an image 
of Parvati, and in the west wall are two images of Ganpati and 
Revaji. In the centre of a basin, jahtdhdri, rather far back in the 
Bhrine, is a four feet high Unrj of the kind aillod self-bom, svayambhu. 
In the point of the Img aro some iron nails driven into it, according 
to the local story, by Ala-ud-din Khilji (1295 - 1315).i 

On the site of this modern temple there stood an older building, 
one of whoso stones is said to have borne an inscription to the eflfect 
that it was built by the Kers of Gholay. This stone has disappeared, 
but among the Kers, who are now a Musalman clan, the story that 
their forefathers built tho temple still remains. At the time of 
rebuild|pg the temple (1820) the foundation of the east wall wa8 
kept and it was enlarged on the west. The change so altered the 

?osition of tho ling that it was no longer under the central lotus. 
'his was said to be ominous to the ruler, and in 1863 (S. 1920) 
Bao Pragmalji, when he visited the temple, ordered a silver canopy 
to be placed over the luig. By the Rao^s death tho work was 
stayed before the plans were finished. In ancient times the temple 
priest was a devotee of tho car-shtting or Kanphati sect. But for 
sixteen successions the oflSco has been in the hands of Atits, The 
yearly revenue from lands granted by the Rao and others, one of whum 
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is said to liave been a MusaTinfin^ m about £791 (30,000 koris). Chapter XIIL 
The holy man used to live at Dhimay three in ilea oast of Kuteshvar, places DflBterest* 
theo a flourishing town of 0000 souls. Ho is Baid to have moved to ^ -* 

the present spit in the fifteenth century, when the Brahniachilri of KorjEsuvAK* 
Narayansar established his power. 

Close to the chief Koteshvar shrine is a smaller temple, built by 
the same men aud about the same time in honour of Kalyaneshvar. 
From the fort a paved causeway, twelve feet broad and used as a 
pier by country craft, runs out for 520 feet. At the end is a 
square reservoir filled by every high tide, where Hindus perform 
tho fhrdddh ceremony and bathe. On the middle of the pier is a 
square platform, kotha^ on which is built the temple of Nilkanth, 
now known as Saraneshvar, facing the west with a porch and a small 
Musalman dome. It is said to have been originally built in the 
thirteenth century by God Rani who had come to marry lla Kanoj, 
but some difference arising, she went to Sind and married 
Lakha Ghurara. It was rebuilt by Mahakunvar, wife of Dosalji I, 
(1718 - 1741), and repaired by KRhatri Jetha and Sundarji Shivji. 
It was again, in 1857, repaired l»y Gosai Dolatgarji Revagar 
Kunvargar at a cost of about £200 (7800 korls). 

Across tho Kori from Kotoshvar, about nine miles to tho 
Borth-wost, is the tiDmb of Ra Kanoj built in 1773 (S. 1830), twenty 
feet long by sixteen broad and twenty-eight high, with one large 
central and four corner domes. Ra Kanoj is said to be the son 
of tho daughter of Ra Bhalot, chief of Ujain, who, about the end 
of the mnth century, in a fight with a Musalman army, was killed at 
Sekot a small fort half a mile north-east of Ndrdyansar. The priests 
of the shinoo used to be sailors of the Bbadala caste, now they are 
Jats,^ 



Kotha^ra, in south Cutch about tw^elve miles south-east of 
1 Jakhau with 3G 73 inhabitants, is a prosperous town with a very 
1 good girls* school, new handsome dwellings, and a well-to-do 
class of traders, who, natives of Cutch, have made money in 
Bombay, Zanzibar, and other trade centres, and brought it back 
to spend in their own land. They keep up tho credit of tho 
proprietor of tho village by lending him money; they found and 
endow schools, build temples, dig wells and ponds, and in Bombay 
fashion, raise high dwellings gaudy and staring with overhanging 
verandalis, glazed windows, gay slmtters, and tiled roofs.^ €n this 
village was finished in 1861 (S* 1918) the richest of modem Cutch 
temples. Of £40,000, the whole cost of the building, one-half was 
given by Shah Velji IMalu and the other in equal shares by Shah 
Keshavji Nayak and Shivji Nensi, Osv4l Vani^s of Kotham now living 
in Bombay* This temple, dedicated to Sh^ntinath the sbttoenth of the 
Jain saints, was, after the style of one in Ahmedabad, built by Cutch 
workmen under the superintendence of Salat Nathu of Sdbhrai. 
Through a very rich two-storied entrance gate, an outer yard, 
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» Bom. Gov. 8el. CLII, (New Seriea), 25, 27» 29, 
3 CoL B«rtoD*a Tour in Cutch (Feb. ISJSh 22. 



(%ft|^fat XIII. Biiironncled hy l>ivildiii^'"<^ set npart for the use of priests^ opens 
Places oflntereat. "^^ ^ walled qmulranglo with a Bhrino id each wall. In tho 
centre of tho qiia<lraiigloj on a pliuth six feot nine inches high reached 
KoTiiA'RA. j^y ^ Q^^y^^ ^^ mu^en et^ps, is the tomplo, 78 feet long 69 wide 
and 73 i high^ supported on three sides by rich two-etoricd domed 
porches. The domed hall, mandap, rises in two stories, and over tlio 
shrino is a spire with richly carved figures, niches, and mouldings. 
Inside, tho hall, rnaudap, surrounded by aisles or verandahs, with 
a richly designed pavement of diileront coloured marbles, has twenty- 
two pilasters, and sixtcron pillars, and a dome supported on eight 
pillars with foiled arches and struts. Inside of a wall> chiefly formed 
of twenty pillars richly car\x^d with flowers, leaves and creepers, is 
tho shrine, where, supported on either side by seven small figures, is 
a large image of Shilntindth crowned with a golden crown, and se^it-od 
cross-logged on a richly carved marble throne. Tho upper story of 
the hall, reached by stone steps from the south-west porches, has a 
corridor with rich shrinoa each containing a largo marble sitting 
image. Below the hall there is an underground shrine, with about 
twenty-five largo whiki marble figures with precious stones let into 
the eyes, chests, and arms. Besides the underground shrine them 
is a secret cellar especially prepared against a time of trouble.^ 

La'^^adiya* La'kadiya, a walled town twelve miles from Vond, is said to ha^e 

been settled about 300 years ago (1578) by Osvals from Kanthkot 
and Katdriya. Tho town has a saint known as the Lakadiya Pir, 
who has a cloth-covered tomb, 38J feet long by three broad, and a 
tower, forty-four feot high and thirty feet round, crowned with a 
domed canopy.^ 

Lajlhfat. Lakhpati called aftor Rdo Lakha who ruled in Sind about the 

middle of the thirteenth c<3ntury, in north latitude 23*^' 49' and east 
longitude 08"^ 40', is a town of 2500 inL^ibitants in tho extreme 
north-west of Cutch on tho left bank of the Kori river, seventy-one 
milos north-west from Bhuj.* In a barren plain of bare limestone 
rock, the towers and walls of Lakhpat stand high and imposing.* 
Inside the walla the huddled poverty-stricken houses fill less that 
half the space. Westward lies a wide stretch of mud and water 
in which, about a mile and a half off, on a slightly raised mud 
heap, is the landing place. Within historic times Lfikhpat has had 
only on#very short period of pros|>erity . Fateh Muhammad, about the 
close of the eighteenth century, enlarged and rebuilt its wall, and 
here for a time great part of tho trade of Sind centred. Though he 
thought it one of the chief supports of his power, Lakhpat declared 
against Fateh Muhammad when he opposed the Rao in 1804. A few 
years later (1809), the commandant of the fort, Mohim Miyan, drove 



> Bom. Gov. 8eL CLIL (New Seiiea), 19-21. 

- Tho tower was built by JM«j» DevAji in 1759 (S. 1816). Bom. Gov. Sel. CIH. (New 
Series), G2. 

5 Col. Bartou ; Thornton's Eaet India Gazetteer, 669 ; Hamilton's Deacription of 
HindustAn, I, 507. 

* Col. Barton ; Trans, Bom. Goog. Soe, XVL {18d0 . 1862), 01* ' 
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out the agents of Haosraj and governGd the town on hk own Chapter XIIL 

account.* In 1818 Lakhpat bad 15,000 people^ and yielded a yearly piacea of Interest 

revenue of £6000 (Rs. 60,000). In 1826, when visited by Dr. Biirnes, 

there were not more than 60O0 inhabitants, consisting chiefly of 

mercantile speculators from other countries and families of Hindus 

driven from Sind. The walls were in good repair, but the housea 

were ruined and djd*not fill one-third of the area.* In 1851 all 

trade had left the town, and it has since remained poverty-stricken 

and half deserted,* 

The fort is an irregular polygon, defended by round towers and 
built of hard brown stone. The walls are of considerable height but 
not thick.^ Except the fort the only object of interest is the tomb 
of Glosh Muhammad, a Syed of Lakhpat, half-Musalmdn half-Hindu 
in his customs, who was believed to have supernatui-al power. 
Dying in 1855, his brother Bava Mia or Sa Sdheb, irora contributions 
made by Gosh Muhanunad's followers, began Uj build a tomb. This 
tomb, of black stone, on a platform lifty-four feet square and 
seven high, rising in a conical dome 63 feet 3 inches high, is 
octagonal in shape, with four aide doors arched and richly carved| 
and the walls decorated with patterns of flowers and leaves. Inside, 
the floor is paved with white and black marble, and the grave 
ia covered with a white marble canopy. On the walla are passages 
from the Kuran.* It is still unfinished. 

I Madh, or Ma'ta'no Madh, a village of 250 houses, in north 
latitude 23° 32'^ about fifty-five miles north-west of Bhoj and twenty- 
four south-east of Lakhpat, lies surrounded by hills on both banks 

I of a small stream. Interest attaches to Madh as tho chief seat of 

^the alum manufacture, and as the head-quarters of the Kapdis, a 
of some local religious importance. Of the making of alum 

'fiOtno account has been already given.'' The pits are on tho north 
and east of the village on the bank of a small stream.^ In a rlell 
near the village is a temple of Ashapura Mata. To this deity, 
the household goddess of the Rao of Cutch, a temple is said to have 
been built in the beginning of the 14th century by two Karad 
Vinids, Ajo and Anagor, ministers of the father of Lakha Phulani, 
Thisj destroyed by the earthquake of 1819, was rebuilt in 
1823 (S. 1880) by Biuhma-Kahatri Sundaiji Shivji and Mehta 
Valabhji. The temple ia 58 feet long 32 broad and 52 high, 
and, except that it has a passage for walking round the god, 
is much the same as the temple at Koteshvar. The imp.ge in 
the shrine ia a rad^painted rock, about six feet high and six 
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' H*milkm'8 Description of Hinduatdn, 1. 597. 

^Tmiw. Bora. Lit. Soc, II. 23 L This does not agree with Httmilton'a (nbout 1820) 
account (Dtta. of Hin, I. 597)» 'only half inliabited with, exclusive of Boldicra^ » 
papnlAtion of not over 2000 mxtla.' MacMurdo's account in more likely to be correct, 

■ Dr. Bume»* Vinit t^* Coart of Sind, 5, (J. 
♦Trans, Bom, Geog. Hoc. XVL {18(H) • I8^2)» 61* 
• Hamilton'a DBscription nf HinduaUn, I, 597. 

■ Bom. Gov. SeL CUL (New Seri*»), 41, 
^CJol Barton's Tour in Cutch (February 18781 IL 

a population of 1021 souls. 8ir A. Bumea* M^. 1823. 
■Sir A, Buniv3'M8. 1828. 



In 1827 it had 220 houses and 
See page 19, 
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feet broad at tlie basOj narruwitig to a poiot in a shape 
soiTie rougli likeness to a hinixaii form* It is said to have come 
from Jashod in Marwar. Here every year during the Navardtra 
tho Rao t offers a sax:rilico of seven laalo buffaloes.^ Connected 
with this temple are two cla»8ses of people known as Bhuv^ ani) 
Kapdis^ who, though now very different, are said to be sprung from 
two brothers* The Bhiivas, though not devotees, enjoy the temple 
revenues and live a life of ease in the village. They (1827) 
marry, wear long beards, and eat with all except the lowest castes. 
The Kapdis are devotees who do not marry, wear no hair on their 
faces, and eat only among themselves. According to their own 
account, they came from Gujarat about 1800 years ago, and of this, 
they say, they had evidence as late as the battle of Jara (1762), when, 
leaving theii* villages, they lost their records. They are chiefly Lohanas, 
but all, except outca^^tes, are allowed to join. About 200 years 
ago the succession to the headship of the monastery waa disputed, 
and, on reference to the Xiao, it was decided that one of the claimanta 
should be head or Raja, and the other with the title Rorasi be head 
elect. This custom has ever since been kept up. The Raja and 
all, except twenty-five Kapdis, live in one court and take their 
meals together. The Rorasi with his twenty -five disciples lives 
separate, but receives every necessary of life from the Raja's house. 
If the Rorasi dies the oldest of his disciples succeeds* If the Raja 
dies the Rorasi succeeds and the eldest of the Rdja's disciples 
becomes Rorasi* The Raja is treated with much respect and has 
the privilege of receiving the Rao of Cutch sitting. They are a 
well-to-do community owning the villages of Madh, Netra, Morch- 
banuj Kotda, and Dedamni. These revenues and tlie gifts of rich 
pilgrims enable tbem to feed every man, woman, and child of any 
caste or religion that passes through their village. 

On the top of J agora, a hill about two miles to the north of 
Mtittino Madh^ in a small cave entered by a narrow opening, is a 
rough red coloured stone. This, the Jagora Ashapura, is visited by 
Vanias who come and stay tbme nights. A bituminous earth found 
in the hill is burnt before the goddess. The smell is unsavoury, but ^ 
it pleases the goddess, as it is produced fi*om the body of a giant orfl 
Daitya whom she slew. On a hill to the north-east is a second 
temple to Ash^piira built by a Kapdi in 1743 (S. 1800). Near the 
vdlage is another shrine, the temple of ChachaitL Mi,ta. The lower 
part of the building is hewn out of a sandstone rock, and the roof ia 
supported by rough carved pillars. Except by a lamp always kepfe 
burningi the inside is unlighted. From tbe same rock a stream otj 
water falls into a twenty feet square pool with flights of steps. Itiafl 
fifteen to twenty feet deep, and the water, which is charged with 
salts of sulphur, is used for bathing, washing clothes, and in the 
mauufacture of alum.* 

Majal, or Manjal, a village seventeen miles west of Bhuj, has, 
about two miles to the north-west, in a low country surrounded by hills 
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and overgrown with bushes, the ruins of Panvaranogad, Padhargad, Chapter XIII. 

or Patan, stiU showing traces of haTing once been a large well -peopled pTaAeg oTintereat* 

city. Here, in 1830, a great number of Indo-Sassanian coins were ^^ \ 

found buried in a copper vessel.^ The walls, 2385 yards round, ai^e 

easily traced^ though all the masonry, except one narrow gateway on 

the westj has gone to decay.^ Within the walls are the ruins of two 

palaces, a mint, and a temple of Mahadev, all of 8tt:>ne without any 

trace of wood. Instyle they closely resemble the Kera ruins. Pun- 

varanogad's story is that it was built about a thousand years ago (878) 

by one Punvar son of Ghaa or Ghdv, the chief of Kei'a in Cutch.^ 

Quarrelling with his family, Punvar, whose chief characteristic seems 

to have been cruelty, resolved to found a city and call it after his 

own name. When the city was finished, the architect was rewarded 

by having both his hands chopped off tkit he might not do work liko 

it for any one else. Soon after, seven devotees renowned for their 

virtues <ind miracles came from Bum-Sham (Anatolia and Syria), and 

eettled in a high hill near Punvaranogad. Hearing of their fame 

Punvar*s childless queen had an underground passage dng from the 

palace to the devotees' hill. Helping them in the service of their god 

Yaksh,or Jakh,she after six months prayed them to ask the god to give 

her a son. But, for her husband's sins, until a sacrifice was offered 

in the palace, the prayer could not be granted. By the underground 

passage the holy men entered the palace and wore performing their 

rites when Punvar, hearing there were strange men in the women's 

rooms, forced his way in, seized the devotees, and set them with bare 

feet to tread out corn in a threshing floor bristling with liarrow-spikes. 

Pitying their sufferings a friendly barter offered to take the place 

of one of them, while ho went to call Yaksh to, their aid. Yaksh, 

from western Asia, heard the prayer, and, with an earthcpiako that 

shook the hills, appeared with seventy-one brothers and a sister, 

S^yari.^ Called on to give up the holy men, Puavar refused and by 

the help of the gods and a magic amulet suffered nothing from 

the arrows of Yakah's brothers. Then S^yari, taking the form of a 

mosquito, bit Punvar on the arm so that he drew off bis amulet, and, 

in the siege, a stone falling from the roof broke Ms head. Yakah 

cursed the town and it has since lain desolate.^ 

Another story is that in the eighth century of the Christian era, 
King Punvar oppressing the Sanghars, they sought the aid of some 
foreigners from western Asia. Seventy 4 wo horsemen came, and, 
establishing themselves on a hill three miles from Ptravaranogad, took 
the fort and killed the chief. The Sanghars named this bill Kakad- 
pad in honour of the strange leader Kakad, and, ont of respect for 
the saviours, called them Takshfa after the fair-skinned horse*ri ding 



» Prinaop, Jour. As. Soc Beng, IV. f>S7. * Sir A. Bunies^ MK. 1828. 

^ Fimvor is liko moat Catch ontiquiUea closely cotmected with Ldkha FhuMm the 
Raflt&m and Arthur of the province. 

* Several of the hills near get their names from their quaking Y>efore Yaksh and 
Ills brethren, Nan^ the sinier : Dhrahvo, the ahaker : LAkMdiyo, unstable as water ; 
sod Addho Chintz the cleft. Another hill was called Kiladbit after the youngest of 
the seventy -two brothera. 

» Sir A. fiumes^ MS. 1828. 
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derai-gods of that nameJ In their honour the Sanghars made images 
of the soventy-two hurseiiien, set thorn on a railed platform on 
Punvaranogiid^ with their faces towartls tho south, and iDBtitutod a , 
a fair on tho second Monday of Bhidrapad (September -Oct^^ber). 
This fair lasting two days is attended by about 16,000 pilgrims,! 
mostly Cutcb Hindus* Kxcept the Sanghars, who are staunch j 
devotees of the Yakshas and believe in no other gods, most of the 
pilgrims attend either for trade or pleasure. The trade, in rice, 
sugiir, uilj almonds^ cardamoms, pulses^ cocoanuts, groceries, cloth,! 
wood, bullocks, horses, earae Is, goats, sheep, cows, buffaloes, and other 
articles, is valued at from £5000 to £7500 {Rs. 50,000 - 75,000). 

The large palace, upper storied and surrounding an open 
quadrangle, about fifty-five foct square and twenty high, taetefuJly J 
built of very large blocks of stone, stands on the north side of the city. ■ 
Tho front porch and colonuado are ornamented with carving. The - 
upper story and the very heavy st^juo teiTaced roof are each 
supported by eighty-four pillars, each pillar one block of stone, 
round, and with capitals carved into figures of men and animals 
The small, or half-day palace, addho tdro, for it was only twelve 
hours building, one storied, of stone, and with rather poor carving, 
is forty feet long by thirty-three bixjad. There are two rooms ill 
the back with two verandahs. The roof is a tlat terrace of massivi 
stone slabs, joined with dove-tiiils of iron and plastered with 
cement 1 1 inches thick. It seems Uj have sttx^d in a garden watered 
by a well now filled with earth and stones and overgrown with trees. 

In the centre of a platform, 7 feet 9 inches high 160 feet long 
and 41 wide, stands a temple of Mahadev, 50 feet 9 inches long and 
22 feet 3 ioclies wide* In each corner of tho platform is a small 
ruined shrine. Between the ruined entrance and the porch is a 
holkiw for sacrificial fire, mjnikufuL The temple, facing the we^st, o£ 
blocks of grey and black iron sandstone put together without 
cement, must have stood about fifty feet high. The porch, 26 J feet 
long and 18 wide, has 16 pilasters and 8 square, 12 feet high, pillars 
forming two aisles. In the brackets arc figures of men and lions. 
The dome has fallen, but an upper floor, with rosettes in the middle 
of the ceiling and a cornice of creeping plants cut in the stone, is 
entire. Above the lintel are large figures of mnsiciana. The upper 
part of the shrine has fallen and been rebuilt. Near the temple are 
some tombstones apparently of later date, but without any writing. 
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^ Accordms to both Br^nmn and Buddhist wntiugR tho Yaksbda &re a class to 
■uperhuman beings, white, haiidsoine, antl mounted on horseback* Mentioned in the 
Vads, they an? aentsrally supiMiacd to have l)eeij a HiniAlayiLo tribe with whom the 
Aryana had dealings, durijig, or iwwn after, their entry into Iniiia, Who the Ctttch 
Yalcshjlii were i» doubtful. Fair horsemen frtun the west, tJie fact that their traoea 
remain only on the cfjaat would »eein to show that they came by »ea. This exdudtis 
from the nunil>er of po«BibIe YakahftSt the Greeka (325 b.€.>, the Yuetchi or Indo- 
Kkythiaua (100 B.C. • 100 a, D.), and the White Iluns (500 a.d,). There remain th€ 
Homaua of the first » the FereiaDs of the Bixth, and the Araba of tho eighth centuriea. 
The K4>mana may be rejected. Their invaajon ia doubtful and thev could hardly 
have bn>ught horses. Arabs too seem unlikely. They would strike the Cutch peop^ 
a« ruddv not as white, and, by their conquest of SincI and their attaoka on westera 
Indiat the Arabs were too well known to become centres of legend. It therefore aeema 
probable that these Yakah^a were the Peraiana who, at that time the chief 
seafaring nation in the Indian Beaa, iu the sixth century, conquered the lower Indoa, 
but did not settle withdrawing aa soon as the local ruitr agreed to pay tributa See 
Eeioaud'i Memoir Sur. I'lode, 125 - 127. 
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At some distance west of the fort are two roinod Mahadev temples. 
They are said to have been built by Dheds or Meghvala, but 
the richness of the sculpture and the Bize and style of the materials 
make this doubtful. One of them, of the same stone as the * half-day 
palace/ 8 tan dn on a platform 70 feet long 50 wide and 15 high, 
built of large blocks ornamented with bimda of carving and with 
a ruined shrine at each comer. In front of the centml shrine were 
two domed porches, one of which is still standing. In this porch, 
ten feet high pillars support a dome of excellent workmanship with, 
under its centre, a sacred fire hollow, agnlkund. The shrine, with a 
richly carved doorway, is ten feet square. The other temple, smaller 
and standing on a platform twenty feet broad, is all in ruins*^ Of 
the mint the only trace is a low stone wall enclosing a space of 120 by 
80 feot* Inside of the enclosure is a small building apparently once 
a temple,- 

Ma'ndTii or the mart, also called Maska Mandvi from a village 
close by, and in old times known as E^ipur or Eiyan, in north latitude 
22*^ 49' and east longitude 69° 20', a port of much trade and a 
population of about 35,000 souls, lies on the right bank of the Bukhi 
creek about a quarter of a mile from the sea, 500 miles north-east of 
Bombay, and thirty-five south-oaat of Bhvij. Along the coast the 
land is constantly changing, the wind raising the loose sands into 
ghifting dunes, and the sea in one place eating away the land in 
pools and lagoons, and in another throwing it back in sand banks, 
inland the country is lowlying and bare with waving sand hills, 
and clase to the town are large stretches of rich green fields well tilled 
and watered. Outside of the strong handsome town walls are two 
suburbs, the trading quarter or New Saraya, stretching to the shore 
on the west of the Bukhi, and the Old Saraya or seafaring quarter 
on tolerably high ground on the river's ea.stern bank. Square in 
form the town is surrounded by a strong well built wall about twenty, 
six feet high, three to four broad, and 2740 yards round. It ia 
strengthened by twenty-five bastions, vaiying in height from 
thirty-four to forty- four feet, the largest of them at the south-west 
Bi-rving as a light-house. There are three gates and two wickets. 
The walls suffered much from the 1819 earthquake, and, though 
repaired, are still cracked in many places. Outside, on the north, runs 
a watercourse dry except during the rains, and to the north-east and 
rest, hedges and trees grow close to the wall. To the south-west and 
long the river bank the ground is open. Inside of the walls the 
streets are narrow, crooked, and dirty. Many of the houses are well 
built and roomy, two or three stories high, with terraced roofs and 
richly carved ornaments. In other parts the dwellings are poor, 
crowded huts of matting and bamboo. Mandvi is well supplied 
with water from m^ells, many of them inside the town, and from a 
large lake to the west. Its cool and even climate is a moat 
healthful change from the dry inland heat,^ 
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> Bom. Gov. Sel. CUI. (New Serieii), 19. * Sir A. Burnea* MS. 1S28. 

• CoL Barton ; Ilamilti>n'a Deaciiptiun of Hindustan, L 506 ; Mra. Postans* Cutch, 
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Bandy, and hard, easily crossed by carts. Thuogh the ordinary 
channel duos nut cover rnorcthan one-half of the bed of the creek, at 
Bpring tides it Is deep enough fxj allow vobbcIs of seventy tons (200 
khdndia) to come within 500 yarda of the town* Near its mouth the 
ci-eek narrows to 100 yards, and the entrance is difficult, st-opjjed by a 
troublesome and shifting bar, except for a few mouths after a flood. 
During the fair season, August to May, though square - rigged 
vessels and steamers have to lie and discharge in the roadstead about 
two miles from the shore, native craft up to about 107 tons (800 
khmidig) enter the creek.^ During the stormy season the port ia 
entirely closed. 

The question of improving the Mandvi harbour for years 
occupied the attention of the late Rao. In 1875 plans, drawn up by 
Mr. Jagann^th Badashiv who had much experience in building the 
Kurracheo breakwater, were approved by Mr. Ormiston, chief 
engineer of the Bombay Port Trust, and sanctioned by the R^o. 
The works when finished will be known aa the Prince of Wales 
Breakwater. They consist of a breakwater of concrete blocks, starting 
from high-water mark at 500 feet to the west of the present custom 
house, stretching in the direction of 10^ west of south for 1350 feet, 
and built ynth a radius of one and a half miles, the general direction 
making an angle of 56^ with the axis of the heaviest seaa. At extreme 
low tide the outer end will be two feet under water. Besides being 
a breakwater the work will be a landing pier available on either side 
as the wind blows, and when wanted it will be eaay to make slopes 
or stairs for paj^sengers and for landing or shipping cargo. It is 
proposed to raise the top of the pier to extreme high-water level* 
On the east side of the harbour, to guide the river floods straight out 
to sea, a groin of rubble masonry with concrete foundations will 
start from high water mark under Old Saraya and stretch 1300 feet 
to ordinary low water limit. At the inner end of the groin, a clay 
bank, twenty feet broad at top and with slopes of three to one, carried 
back to the high ground on the left bank of the river, will prevent 
the flood waters escaping eastward inside the groin. On the right 
bank of the river, as a wharf and to guide the waters in times of 
flood, it is proposed to build from the landing-place gate 2500 feet 
seaward, a rubble masonry wall filling in behind the wall a belt of 
land on an average about 150 feet bruad. It is also proposed to 
extend the wharf 700 feet towards the sea, so that, at ordinary low 
tides, the end will Ho in the water and a shipping basin be formed 
between the pier and the breakwater. This scheme is estimated to 
cost nearly £80,000. If necessary, at an additional outlay o£ 
£60,000 the breakwater can be carried 2170 feet further.^ 

Of the population of Maudvi the most important classes are the 
traders and seamen. The traders, chiefly Bhatitis and V^ni^s, ai*0 
prosperous and well-to-do^ many of them having made fortunes in 
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Bombay, Zan^ibdr^ anO JecWa, Of tlie crews wlio trade to Arabia 
and Africa some are MiisalmdiiSj but most are Hindus. Tlie pilota, 
nmny of whom are RajpotB, are famous for their skill and daring* 
Many of them have quadranta and can tell the latitude by sua and 
polestaFj and the longitude by dead reckoning,^ 

Mandvi, or RAipur as it i8 still properly called, is a very ol(l place 
of trade. Of the history of the old tovvuj about two miles to the 
north of the present site, nothing has been traced. The story told 
of itj that, on account of the stinginess of its people to some powerful 
devotee it was overthrown and covered with earth and ashes, is told 
of many other old Gujardt cities^ The present city dates from the 
close of the sixteenth century (1581, SJ6eJ8). It was, vrith the help 
of a Bhdtia named Topan, established by Rao Khengdrji, the founder 
of Bhu] and the first Jadeja ruler of the whole of Cutch. Though 
at times greatly hara«aed by pirates, Mandvi would seem to have soon 
become a place of considerable trade. Towards the (jlose of the 
eighteenth cantury Rio Gadji (1760-1778), a great patron of traders 
and seamen, did much for the town, making a palace and a dockyard, 
and personally superintending the building of ships. One, built in 
the Mandvi yard and manned and commanded entirely by Cutchmen, 
sailed safely to England and back to the Malabar coast. At that 
time (1780), there is said to have been a fleet of not less than 400 
vessels, chiefly the property of rich Mandvi mercbants,^ 

After the first unsuccessful attempt to seize Rfio Rdyadhan 
(1784), Mandvi, under Ramji Kbavds, threw off its allegiance to the 
[ central authority. Two years later Ramji Khavas was, on paying 
tribute, allowed to keep the town. Again refusing to pay tribute, 
the town was, by the merchants, made over to Fattth Muhammad. 
Soon after it passed to his rival Hansraj, who, in 1809, entered into 
an engagement with the British providing, among other terms, that 
an English agent with a guard of forty men should be stationed 
at Mandvi, Immediately after, in 1809, Hansraj died, and the 
agreement was never carried out. He was succeeded by his brother 
Tokarai, who successfully resisted an attack by Fateh Muhammad. 

In 1813 Mandvi, or as it is WTitten Madi, is described as large 
and strongly fortified, the houses indifferent chiefly of mats and 
bamboos. It had a considerable commerce with the British 
settlement of Bombay, many of whose merchants had agents at 
Mdndvi. There was some trade with tbe Persian Gulf. Its chief 
export was a rather low class cotton.^ During the following years 
Mandvi would seem to have greatly advanced. Captain MacMurdo 
describes it, in 1818, as having 50,000 inhabitants, and a considerable 
inland trado with Marwiir and Malwa, In spite of the bar, over 
which no laden boat of more than 35 tons (100 khdndis) could pass, 
it had a brisk sea trade with Arabia, Bombay, and the Malabar coast, 
employing upwards of 800 boats of from 14 to 178 tons (40-500 
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Chapter Zni* khdndtJi), and in port find town cloeR yielded a yearly revenue of 
Places ^Interest ^^^^^^ £25,000 (Es, 2,50,000). The chief exports were cotton and 
cotton Bilkj trmshruj cloth, coarse piece-goods, alum, and butter. The 
imports were, from Daman and Malabar, dates, cocoanuts, graiii| 
and timber; from Mocha, bullion ; and from the African coast, ivory, 
and rhinoceros horn and hides,* In 1823, when visited by Tod, 
M^dvi was sharing in the ' nnivorsal stagnation of commercial 
enterprise,* and was suffering specially from the stoppage of the 
slave trade. Still there were (January 3rd) in the creek and 
roadstead two or throe hundred vessels, one of them three-masted 
belonging to the Rao'. Anaong them were tJie African and ALrabian 
traders. About twenty of the African fleet averaging 214 tona 
burden (600 khdndia) provided with cannon, since the overthrow by 
the British of the Jo^mi pirates of the Arabian coast,' used only for 
salutes, were manned by merry, nimble, and well knit Sidi sailors. 
The Arab trading craft, ' probably unchanged since the days of 
Hair&m (1000 b.c.),' with enormous stretches of canvas hung on 
yards large enough for the main sail of a first rate East Indiaman, 
were dark in colour, their stems hung with hundreds of earthen 
jars, the sailors* ventures. The chief exports were cotton * in 
round well pressed bales,* coarse cotton cloth, sugar, oil, and 
butter. The chief imports were, from the Malabar coast, lead, green 
grass, copper, cardamoms, pepper, ginger, bamboos, teakwood, 
musk kasiuri, ochres, dyes, and drugs. From the Persian ajid 
Arab coasts, areca-nut, rice, oocoannt, dates dry and fresh, silks, 
and spices, and from Africa rhinoceros hides and ivory. The port 
dues were said to yield a yearly revenue of about £10,000, and a 
house-tax a further sum of £2500. Upwards of fifty bankers paid 
a yearly tax of £10, the richest being Gosais, who, joining trade 
with religion, had branch houses at P4li and Benares.^ 

Four years later {1827, Februxiry 18th), Sir A. Bumos found 
the Mandvi river very small, the bed about 400 yards wide, but 
more than half on the west side dry except in the rainy season, 
the channel on the anst deep enough at spring tides to let vessels or 
rather boats of very heavy burden come within 500 yards of the 
town, the creek narrowing to about 100 yards and deepening till, at 
high springs, it was twenty feet near the mouth. Outeido was a daily 
increasing sand bank, that seemed as if artificial means would be 
wanted to clear it out. Largo vessels lay aliout three miles off shore 
where was good anchorage. Boats lay anywhere from the customs 
house downwards. There were 214 boats'* carrying on an extensive 



* MAadvi is said, and I think it very probable^ to contain 50,000 inhabitanti 
upwardfl of 15,000 of them Bhdtida, 10,000 Vdni^ 6000 Brdlunans, And ike ¥«rt 
Lf»hiln4s, Muhammadana, and low castes. Tranji. Bom. Lit. Soc. 11. 2.30^231. 

- The Jo&fltniB, who killed as well iut robbetl their captives, pleaded a double motive 
for addiog murder to piracy ; * If we do not kill you, it will be eaid we ttole your 
pTOpertyj but did not capture it, and religion forbids our eating the bread of in6del>^ 
whom we spared when in our power*. Tod's Western India, 450. 

» Tod's Western India, 44S - 45.1. 

* The details are : belonging to H. H. the Rdo, 6 ; to tSundarji'a family, 7 ; to VAniAs, 
12 ; to Bhm&&, 72 ; to Lohtoia, 1 ; to Kshatris, 20 ; to Mcman«. 2 ; to Bhadil&a, 75 ; 
to EMnris, II ; to Vuiigia* 5 ; to N%yrB, 3, 
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trado with Zanzibar, Arabia, Maskat, Sind, and Bombay, somo of 
them starting fur Bombay early iu September or even in August. 
The chief exports were cotton aod butter. The imports were, 
from the Kathiawir coast, firewood and grass; from Sind, rice 
and saltpetre,* from Bombay^ sugar and Europe and China goods; 
from Malabar, wood, pepper, and rice; and from Arabia, sulphur, 
dates, and honey. The whole revenue was estimated at £23,087 
(8,75,000 koris). The population was returned at 50,000 souls and 
the houses at 20,000* But, in Sir A. Burnes* opinion, there were 
not more than 10,000 houses and 30,000 people. Of the inliabitants 
two-thirds were Hindus, the Vaniiis so powerful that they prevented 
the Musulmdns eating animal food, and stopped fishing within a 
circuit of six miles. Even the chief streets were narrow, and beyond 
iinagination filthy. Except the palace there was no house of any 
consequence- The people complained that trade was dull. But Sir 
A. Burnes doubted the justice of the complaint; the towoi was very 
busy, and there were a number of new boats building.^ 

In 1837 (January), the streets were narrow, dirty, and ill-ordered, 

but many of the houses were commodious, some two or three stt^riea 

high with terraced roofs and richly carved ornaments. The 

people, chiefly Vdnias, Brahmans, and husbandmen, seemed hard- 

I working and cheerful, noticeably busy, well-to-do, and fairly dressed. 

Very tastefully and fancifully worked cotton cloth was the chief 

tnantifacture, and there were many boats making and mending, 

I The sea trade was important. Cotton cloth was the chief export, and 

, the chief imports, dates, coffee, dried grapes, antimony, senna, and 

coloured mats from Arabia, and ivory and rhinoceros horn from the 

African coast. The seamen were Cutch pilots and Arab sailors.* 

Three years later (1810) the creek was ranch ol^structed with 

[sandbanks, which, except in aeasona of a heavy rainfall, left only a 

11 passage for boats of moderate burden. There was good 

lorage half a mile from the shore. Mandvi was very rich and 

Susy, with a land trade to Pali and other places in Sind, Jesalmer, 

fMfirwar, and Gujarat, and a sea trade to the Malabar coast, the 

[Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and the African coast sometimes 

laa far as Mozambique. The average yearly revenue from its 

[fiea and land customs was about £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000). About 

I twenty boats sailed oveiy year to Africa. Except two of 285 tons 

T(800 khindis), tlwy varied in size from 53 to 92 tons (150-260 

Ikkdndw). A few were Arab boats with Arab crews, but most were 

r Cutch boats with Cutch crews, some Musalmans but most Rajputs. 

The trading season opened in the beginning of October and closed 

^ to wards the end of May,^ when the boats came back from Zanzibar. 

■RThe vessels engaged in this trade, many of them very large and well 

^■ji^e, decked, and carrying four carronades, were known as the Suvali 

■ 1 Su 



» Sir A, Bnraea* MS. 1827. * Mra. Poatana' Catch, 9-16. 

' Sometiines a SuviUi ship juuta to reach Manrhn before the stormy iieaAon sets m. 
In «nch cases they Bt*»p at Ciianka on the KAthi^war coast and, unlofrdin^ there^ send 
the cargo in Htnall bouts to Mindvi, Lightened of its cargo the large vessel waits for a 
spring tide aad theu tuns into the Mindvi creek* Taylor'a Sailing Directory, Fart I*» 
Z42, 347. 
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fleet. Tbeir arrival was anxiously looked for and was tte subject of 
heavy bets, ^i'ho exports were eutton cloth, cotitm, and bra^s in wiro 
and rods-* Cloth was the chief article, the leading* varieties being 
panko7*aSj unbleached cotton cltith from Mdrwar ; kanikif a coanie 
Mdrwiir cloth dyed black in Mandvi ; bardni, a Mandvi made e»il 
cloth ; and ' the j^rand article of export ' /tin hvpila, black cloth made 
at Mandvi from Eogliiih thread and dyed with indigo. Of cotton there 
were about 150 bags chiefly from the coast, kimlht, district of Cntch 
and Kathidwar, and abont 300 mans of bniss rcids, a very inferior 
article, were yearly exported. Though traders complained that 
American and French competition made it hard to get, the yearly 
imports of ivory were IGO tons (i-bO khdndU) , worth at Mandvi about 
£59,30(3 (4000 to 5000 korls a hhamli). In Africa ivory was received 
in barter for cloth, and at Mandvi, oxcepti a little worked into 
women^s ornamentgj it was, in return for grain and coarse cloth, 
taken by Charans on bullock ba<.-k to Marwar* The other articles 
were, a tqvj clear giim called chandroz nsed in dyeing and varnishing^; 
email quantities of rhinoceros hides and horns, the tides made 
into shields, the horns into snuff boxes and knife and sword handles; 
about 100,000 cocoanuts ; forty bags of betelnuts ; sometimes 
millet, pulsG, and oil-seeds j and always some gold in dust^ or 
ingots, dollars or Venetians.^ 

In 1855 Mandvi is described as a largo town of from 8000 to 
9000 houses.^ In 18G1 the popidation was estimated at 40,000 
soiUs* A brink trtido with Arabia and Malabar was carried on by 
country vessels of from 14 to 178 ttms (40-5U0 khundu). There 
were large st<jres of timber and much shipbuilding, two vessels, 
'unique specimens of art/ having been lately launched.* In 1873 
the creek was said to be less serviceable than formerly. The 
anchorage for vessels of any size wa>s on eighteen to thirty feet from 
1 J to 2Jj miles south of the port, and boats drawing more than nine 
feet could seldom, oven at the best time when rains had cleared 
away the bar, pass up the creek. With the west wintJa after February 
the bar becarne troublesome, till in May a boat drawing seven or 
eight feet had to bump over it to get into the creek. At the 
close of the season (May - June) vessels running in carelessly took 
the ground and bumped till the tide ran out, and they coald be in 
part discharged. In thia way a dozen boats wore oft^n destroyed, 
and as many more had to undergo a thorough repair.** 

In 1872, a dispute between the Vani^s and the Musalman Boborfe 
had so \iad an effect on the trade of the port that tho customs 
receipts fell off by more than £10,000.** In 1873 matters were 

' There were 20 Bortii of black cloth digtinpuiBhod chiefly by the number of 
threods in the warp, Tlie twelve chief kimla were* h'mdu, hiU, iwmdil, poatah^ tanjcnf, 
krjt^ fhavari, ftajulm, panehpatl, hohordh, rahdvl^ mhaia^RndkiX^uL 

' Trans. Bom. Geog. Hoc Itl. O^HiMO), 171*174. » Bom. Gov, tSel XV. 274. 

* Chesson and WoodhaJl's Miftcellauy, IJ, UG, The fare for a European to Bombay 
WM from jEo to £10 and the freight (mm Tm. toO>f, » ton (R*. I • li a khduUi), 

* Taylors Hailing' IHrt'ctor>^ prirfc I., 342. The trade detaila are the same aa those 
given by Mrs, Poatans (1840). 

* Ra, 1,31,!)2G. Tliia was tfue to the dispIcAsnre of thi; Hindu tmdere w^ho were 
enragfsd with the Rrio, lw»ciuisi' hv. cnntrai v to eutttomi bad allowed the BohoriU to rido 
cmhoraoback. Bom. Adm. Ilep. lS72^73/i49. 
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better, some of the customs dues were lowered, trade increased, 
and tweuty-two vessels of from 17 to 204 to ua (50 -000 khdndi$) 
were built. The fleet of M^ndvi boats numbered 244 ranging from 
17 to 178 tons (50 - 500 khdndis). In 1875 the number of vessels 
is returned at 236 of a total burden of 13^719 tons (40,350 hhandls)* 
During the year twenty*soven had been built. There were 1358 
arrivals and 1920 departures* The exports were cotton, wool, alum, 
butter, garlic, and black cloth ; the imports, worth about four times 
as much as the exports, were grain, groceries, oilman's stores, cloth, 
paper, ivory, iron, and brass and copper wares. Besides the local 
coasting trade Mandvi had trade connections with Kurrachee, 
Bombay, the Malabdr coast, and Calcutta, and out of India with the 
Persian Gulf, Aden, and Zamsibdr. The customs dues had fallen 
from £20,749 (Rs. 2,07,490) in 1874 to £18,700 (Rs< 1,87,000) in 
1875. In the next year they again rose, and in 1878, though slightly 
lower than in the year before, were at £20,804 (lis, 2,O8,04O), The 
number of vessels was 200, twenty-one of them new.^ The chieTf 
change in the trade of late years has been the competition of 
steamers. Steamer^ have occasionally for many years visited the 
gulf of Cutch, But it was only in 1872-73 that M4iidvi became a 
place of call for a regular line. During the past season (Octc»ber 
1878 - May 1879), vessels of the British India line called weekly 
at Mandvi, and besides the port was fi*om time to timo visited by 
small coasting steamers. The steamer traffic is aLmost entirely in 
passengers. 

Of objects of interest there is in the town itself, about 100 yards 
to the east of the light-house, in a densely peopled part of the town, 
a large flat-roofed three-storied mansion built by Rfo Lakhpat 
(1741 - 1760) as a palace, and now, by the kindness of His Highnesa 
the Rao, set apart as a rest-house for British officers. In style it 
is extremely plain. Built of white stone in Eun:>pean fashion, it is 
adorned with much rich carving of dancing girls, tigers, and royatering 
Dutch knaves, each holding a bottle and glass.^ 

On the south-west bastion of the foi-t is a light-honse, showing 
a small fixed light, of the fourth order, at eighty-three feet above 
high^water level, visible in all weathers at a distance of from nine to 
ten miles,^ 

Of religious bm'l dings there is the Vaishnav temple of Sundarvar, 
built by Rao Khongarji when ho founded the town in 1574 
(S. 1631). The plinth is covered about four deep with earth and 
mud. Facing the wcst^ the temple, built of sandstone, thirty-fivo 
feet high and with two belts of carving round the wall, is entered 
by a domed hall, sahhdmandap^ with domed porches on three sides, 
and triangular projections on the square of the hall, ^uandap, on which 
is a dome sixteen feet in diameter, supported by eight pillars, partly 



1 Bom, Adm. R^p. 1877-78. 

' The architect Kdmaing, who waa brought up in Holland, ce his retuni did 
much to improve Cutch mttmifacturea. See alxive, p. 116. Mrs, Postana* Cutch, 14. 
' Tftylor'e SaUiug Directory, Part 1 , 342. 
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octagonal and partly roimtl. Within the hall is an oblong space in 
whose screen walls are niL-hes with holy water, cJiarnainrii} The 
shrint3 measures ten feet by eleven* On a stone stand, kamalaaan, 
a wooden frame, lined and covered with siJk, contains a richly dressed 
black basalt image of Snndarvarji. 

In style like the temple of Sundarvar, but larger and raoro 
richly carved is Raueshvar's temple, a stone building Hfty-seven 
feet by forty-eight, restored to its present form after the 1819 
earthquake by Seth Sundarji Shivji. It would seem to have 
been built early in the seventeenth century 1627 (S. 1684), according 
to the local story, by Kamabai sister of Rao Bharmalji (1585-1631). 
A small image of Ydgheshvar, placed by that lady in the temple, 
shows signs of the rough usage it met with at the hands of the 
Musalman Rao Rayadhan (1778 - 1813), The temple of Lakshmi- 
narayan, like but richer than that of Sundarvar, was built by Seth 
Topan, the founder of the town, about 1607 (8. 1064). The Haveli of 
Ranchhodji Mahardj, a Vaishnav temple of the ValJabhachar)^ sect, 
is a two-storied tiled house built round an open court like the 
dwellings of M^indvi traders. It is much resorted to by Bhatids 
who go there to worship several times a day. 

Of Musalmdn places of worship there are two plain mosques, the 
Kajivali Masjid built in 1608 (S. 1665), and the Jama Masjid built 
in 1603 (S* 1660). Tlie Jama Masjid is said t^o show signs orha\nng 
once been a Hiudu temple. The domes wert^ thrown down by the 
earthquake of 1819. In their place a tiled roof has since been 
built. On the coast, west of Mandvi, each on the crest of a sand 
hill, about 100 feet high and useful as land-marks to seamen, are 
two buildings, Pir Tamdsa, a Musalman tomb, about thi'ee, and 
Assar Mata, aHindu temple, about seven miles fi-om MaDdvi.^ 

Morgad, about eiglitefjn miles south-west of Bhuj, a place of 
great antiquity, is said to have been founded by Ahipat the son of 
Samantsinha Chavda, who, after the expulsion of the Chavdaa from 
Patau about 042, established himself in Cuteh, atid^ conquering about 
900 villages, made Morgad his capital. Of this no trace remains, 
except perhaps in the name of the Chavadko lake. 

Mundra, in north latitude 22° 50* and east longitude 69" 45', a 
port town, with, in 1872, a population of 7952 souls, stands on the 
gulf of Cutch about twenty-nine miles south-east of Bhuj, half 
way between Mandvi on the west and Anjar on the east- 
Surrounded by well watered gardens, and cut off from its landing 
place by about a mile and a half of muddy swamp, Mundra is 
walled and fortified with twenty unserviceable guns. Great 
part of the masonry of the town comes from the ruins of 
Bhadresar, twelve miles to the north-east. Fortified in 1728 by 
Devkarn Seth, Mundra wavs in 1755 held and defended by Godji 
when in revolt from his father. In 1801 it was given by Fateh 
Muhammad to Dosal Ven, and in 1815, when held by Muhammad 



^ C/wimdw rif, literally feet necUr, that is water in which the feet of sainta bavo 
been washed. Bom. Gov, SeL CLIi: (New Seriea). 14. 
« Bom, Gov. SeL CLII, (New Seri^^a), 15 -17 ; Taylor*a Sailing Directory, L ML 
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Uo Btarmalii. In 1818 it is Chapter^XIIl 
said to have had a poptdatiun of 1200 souls and to have yielded Places of latere 
a revenue of £f3000 {Ha. 30,000)* In 1855 it was in good repair Mut^dra or 
and contained 1500 Bouses, In 1861 it was noted for petty Mcnka. 

carpets of stamped cotton. Except for ^mall country craft the 
channel was very difficult and was passable only at high tide. 
There is (1879) a considerable trade with K?Uhiawarj Cambay, 
Snratj and Bombay, the chief expoHs being cotton, castor seed, pulse, 
wool, and dyed cloth ; and the chief imports, metals, timber, grain, 
dates, grocery, and piece goods. The merchants are well-to-do, some 
of them retired and others still in business. At present the port ha^ 
few conveniences* The creek called the Bukhi is so filled with silt 
that vessels of more than 100 tons burden cannot come near the 
landing place. It is proposed to open a road to Navinal a deep open 
creek, about seven miles west of Mundra.* Among objects of 
interest are a very large and handsome two-storied rest-house built 
by a Khoja of Bhadi-esar,^ and a canopy, chhatraj raised over the 
footprints, pdduka, of a Jain high priest of the Auchal^ order, V^k 
feet sqoiire inside, with a small spire over the marble slab on which 
the footpt^ints are engraved. The inside of the dome is neatly carved 
with a row of stiinding muj^icians. The oatsido of the dome is modern, 
but the screen wall, pillars, and interior are all old in thirteenth or 
fourteenth century style. As the inscription round the footprints is 
dated 1711, this tomb is probably the hall, numdapy of an old temple. 
The front of the spire, fihikhar^ over the marble slab bears the 
footprints of the Guru llanssagar, the disciple of the Guru Jivaji, 
who went to the gods in Margasitsha vad lOth S. 1797 (17iO a.d.). 
Near this tomb is a memorial stone, pdlta^ apparently, from the 
figure of a ship carved on it, raised to some seafarer.* At Barai 
about a mile from Mundm, enclosed in a small court, is a temple of 
Nilkanth Mahadev, or the blue-necked Shiv, with, at the right side 
of the shrine door, an inscription dated 1667 (S. 1724). The Hng 
is overshadowed by a large seven-headed brass snake. It is said to 
have been brought from the temple of Duda at Bhadresar,^ 

Naliya, in Abdasa, north latitude 2'y 13' and east longitude 68^ Nalita* 

Sr, four miles fi-om Tera, with a population of 5238 souls, is one of 
the most thriving towns in west Cutch- Walled and well built it 
has a class of prosperous traders, some of them local dealers in piece- 
goods, hardware, and sugar, others retired merchants who have made 
fortunes in Bombay or Zanzibar,** 

Na'ra'yansar, north latitude 23° 40' and east longtitude 68"^ 33', a Na'ba'vaks 

village and place of pilgiimage on the Kori entrance to the great 
western Ran, eighty-one miles north-west from Bhuj with 950 inhabit- 



> Trans. Bom. Lit Soc. IL 251 ; Bom. Gov. Sal XV. 276 ; Chewon and Woodhall's 
MiaceUany, II. 122 ; Colonel Bnrtou. 

- CheaaoB aiid Wmxitiall's MiaoiiUany, 11. tl861), 121. 

» The four ordere, gacfUuis, of the Jaini about Mundrft are the AnchaJ, Tapa, 
Loka, and Khaitan 

* Burgcaa* Arch. Sin% Rep. 1874-75, 205, 

* Tayfor'a Sailing Directory, 343, * Colonel Barton, 
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ants, is about halfway between Koteshvar and the sea. It stands on 
a raised plot of sandy tune rock sepai-ated from the mainland by tidal 
Bwanips which are covered at high water. The temples, the chief 
buildings in the place, are auiTounded by a fortified wall, outside of 
which cluster the villagers' hoases. It is connected with the maLnlaud 
by a rather ruinous yellow stone causeway, about 300Q feet long and 
fifteen wide, built in 1863 by a Bombay Bhatia named Gokaldaa 
Liladhar Padsha, at a cost of about £2500 (1,0U,000 Ajom). 
Narayansar, with Koteshvar the only places in Cutch visited by 
pilgrims from other parts of India, was in very ancient times 
faniotis for its gi'eat lake. This, agreeing with the account of the 
lake found by Alexander, and perhaps lasting till the change of the 
Coarse of the Indns (about lOOU), w^as in part renewed by the 
earthquake of 1819. Beside the lake, there was, fi-om early timea, 
a temple of Adindrayan in the village of Karayansar. For long 
under priests of the Kiinphata sect, the temple was, alxmt 1550 
(S. 1(307), \^an3sted from them by a Sauyasi or Atit named Narangar 
from Junagad. This Narangar made long and broad embankments 
about the jjool, an oblong sheet of water, 105t) feet by 990, divided 
by perforated stone walla into a number of bathing places, and 
furnished on all sides except the east with flights of stone steps, and 
finrrounded by rest-housea. In a paved courtyard 1 6 1 feet by 62 J, 
approached from the lake by flights of stone steps, and surrounded 
by a strong wall are seven stone temples. V^heli Mahakunrar 
the wife of Rao Desalji (1718 -17il), displeased with the Dwarka 
priests, after taking oounsel with her Brdhmans, determined to 
raise Narayansar to be a place of rival sanctity. Accordingly, iu 
1731', she first built the temples of Lakshmindrayan and Trikamray 
in the same style as the Dwarka temples, assigning them the revenues 
of certain villages and the pro coeds of certain taxes, and then those 
of Adinarayan, Govardhannath, Dvarkanath, and Lakshmiji. The 
temple of Trikamray, iu style and shape resembling that at 
Koteshvar, 72 feet long 68^ broad and 61 high, stands on a 5 feet 
9 inches high platform, and has three side porches with a large on© 
in the centre, all capped with domes resting on twelve feet high 
pillars. The central porch is 21 feet square, and each of the side 
porches 9 feet 9 inches. The 1819 earthquake threw down the 
central dome, but it has since been mbuilt. The space between the 
central dome and the shrine is paved with white and black marble. 
In the east screen wall of the shrine is a marble plate with an 
inscription. The doors are plated with silver. In the shrine, on 
a silver throne, stands a black marble image of Trikamray, Under 
the idol throne is a black marble figure of Vishnu's eagle, gariid, with 
clasped hands kneeling on one leg. Over the image of Trikamrdy 
are forty gold and silver parasols, the offerings of devotees.^ 

The other five temples built by Vdgheli Mahaknnvar form, along* 
with the more lately built temple of Kalyanray, a row of six domes 
supported by fourteen pillars, and forty-eight pilasters, with carviug^ 
on the bases, shafts, and capitals. The brackets are scrolled volutea 

' Thornton; Colonel Barton a Tour in Catch (February 1878), IC ; Bora. Gov, 
Sel. CLII. (New Series}, 22, 23 ; Bumea' Homoir on East Braaoh of Indus, Bokhara, 
IIL^S2. 
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and the side pillars of one dome sorvo to support the lintel of the Chapter XIII. 
next, and the corresponding' pillars of the next act similarly for tho pToceg oflntere 
third dome.* The kmiples at the two ends have screen walls under 
their domes with doorj?, but tho rest have a common verandah with ' *" -^^^^^^ 

entrances in tho fronts tho space on the two sides of each entrance 
ting closed with a screen or wooden lattice. Each of the temples 
an inscription, Lakshmiji's is without any special feature.* 
Dvdrkanath's or Ranchhod ji*s has a smal 1 shrine opposite tro it with 
a large image of Vishnu's ndture, hulding- a weapon whose point 
impales a cobra.^ The third shrine> tji (lovardhanunthj has nothing 
calling for remark,* The fourth, to Adinarayan, has a black stono 
pavement in tho gallery. Opposite it is a small lately built shrine of 
Gopalju^ The lastj to Lakshminarayan^ has silver-plated doors and 
an idol throne and canopy of silver.® In a lino with these five 
temples is the templo of Kalyanray built in 1828 (S. 1885} by Kdo 
Desalji II. The stone and wood frames of the entrance are richly 

f carved j and the doors are plated with silver in which flowers, fruit, 
leaves^ and creepers are carved with much skill. The canopy of the 
^d stands on a pedestal, and ia supported on four silver pillars with 
1 Bern, Gov. Sel CLTI, (New Series), 23. 
* 'File ft.tUtming is the tpanslation of tho inscription on the screen wall of th© 
Bhriue of iSiiri Liikwliniiji : * Prostration to the auspicioiia deity Ganesli. Vfighcli I5AI 
Shri Mah/ikunviir Bili the principal wife of the long- li veil MahArAja RAo Shri Deaalji, 
who Uve» in the moBt lucky city of Bhujuagftr, and mother of the long-lived priivce 
Shri LAkliAjip hajs built the temple at Nanlyaiisar and establiflhod the idol of Shii 
Lak«bmiji tlierein, on the 5th of the dark fortnight of Md^jk (the same being Siuiday), 
in the ^mvat year 1797, Shake year liW>2 (1740 A. d.), when it was winter. The 
temple has been bailt in the presence of S«th Deykam Punja, by Dungar, Mulji^ 
aud Jagii.^ Btym, Gov. Set CLlL (Xew Senea), !*1. 

* Tlie writing on the screen wall of Riuichhmlji^a shrine is : * Prostration to 
Gane^h. V.Aght'li Shri MaluVknovar Bai the principal wife of thtj longdived MahArlja 
IlAo Shri Dc^alji, living in the hicky city of Bhnjnagar, and niuthor'of the Im^' lived 
printe Slin Likhi'iji.has built this templo at N^niyansar and not np the idol of Ujineldtrjitji 
on Sunday the 5th of the dark half of Mdfjh Samvat 1797 and of Shake \\M\2 
(1740 A. D.) in the cyclical year of Prammia, when it wan winter and the 8im waa in the 
northern Attan. The temple haa been built in the pre,%ence of iseth Devkani Ptmja 
by Gajdhar L)ungar, Muiji, and Jagn.' Bom. Gov. Set. CLIL (New Series), S^ 

* The "WTiting on the screen wall of the shrine of Govardhannitth is : * Prostration 
to Ganesh. Vilgheli Bdi Stiri Mahdkunvar BjIi the f irincip.il wife of thohmgdived 
Mahilr^ja Rdo Shri Deanlji, bving in the lucky city of Bliujnagar. and the mother of 
the longdived prince Shri LiikhAji, has built tbia temple at Kiirayansar ai^fl set up tho 
idol of Shri Govardhannuthji therein, on Sunday tne 5th of Mngh vod of Sanivat 
1797 (1740 A.p.)/ Bom. Gov. Sel CLIL (New Series), 92. 

' The WT-iting on the screen wall of the »hrine of Adin4r4yan is : * Prostration to 
Canesh. Va^gheli Bj\i Shri Mahakuiivar Bai the principal wife of the long lived 
Mahdnija, RAo Shri DcKalji, living in the lucky city of Bhujuagar, and mother of tho 
longdive<l prince Shri Li'ikhuji, haa built this templo at Nirivyansar, and set up the idol 
of AtiiniirAyan on Sunday, the 5th of Mdgh vad of Samvat 1797t an^ of the Shake 
year 1662 (1740 a.d.) in the cyclical year Pramoda, when it wa» winter and the aim 
was in tho north cm .i4««w. This shrine hafl Ixjen built in the preseneo of Heth 
Dovkam Punja by Gujidiittr Dungar, Mulji, and Jagn.* Bom, Gov, Sei CLII* (New 
Series), 92. 

* The writing on the screen wall of the ahrine of LakshminArdyan is : ' Prostration 
to Ganosh. Vdghcli BAi Shri Mahiknnvar BAi the principal wife of the Inngdived 
MahfirAja RiW Shri Desalji, living in the lucky city of BJiujnagar, and mother of the 
longdived prince Shri I^lkhilji^ has raised tho embankments oi Niintyansar and built 
tlvis temple, and set up the idnl of Shri Lakahmin,4rftyanii, on Wcdnea<lay the 8th of 
Je^hth mid of the Samvat ycivr 17^0 and Shake 165t> (1733 A,\x} in the eycbeal year nf 
Rwdhirodg-Ari, when it was si^mmer and Uie sun was in its beautiful Aynn, Tliey 
have Ijecn bnilt in the prose nee of Seth Dcvakam by GajMiuur Dangar, Mulji. tmd 
Jagu,* Bom. Gov. SeL CIJI. (New Series), 92. 
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fine spiml flutes and richly carvod friezes, bases, and shafts. The 
god is of polished black marble, Beeidca these built templets the 
soft sandstone near the fort has at various times been hollowed into 
shrines and caves. They are known as the Ramgupha, Lakshman- 
gripha, and Sheshgiipha eaves. From the brittleness of the roek they 
are of no great Bize} Tvvo yearly fairs are held here, one in Chaiira, 
(April -May) when about 1000 people assemble; the other from the 
10th to the 16th of Kavtik {Noveml>er- December), when, from Cutchj 
Sind, GujarAt, Kathidwar, Punjab, M^rwar, and Central India, 
about 5000 pilgrims come to perform funeral ceremonies on the bank 
of the Narayan lake. The income and expenditure is under the 
control of a Brahtnachari, appointed by the state. The total ineome 
arising fi*om the funeral and thread ceremonies and from fees paid 
far shaving, bathing, touching the feet of the idols, and throwing 
the bones of the dead into the lake, amounts to about £263 (lO^OOQ 
koris). The value of the cloth, pots, groceries, and other articles 
brought for sale was, in 1877, estimated at about £4000 (1,50,000 
horis). Payment is sometimes made in cash and sometimes in kind. 
The place, clean and not crowded, has seldom been visited by 
epidemics. 

PachhanXi an island, see page 13. 

Pippar, ten miles south of N^r^yansar, held by a lineal descendant 
of Jam Man^i, has, about a mile to the west of the village, four 
square ruiuous domed tombs, one of them bearing date 1556»^ 

Punvaranogad. See '' Majal '\ 

Ra'ipUT. Two miles inland from Mandvi on the borders of the 
Maudvi creek, two hamlets mark the ruins of a city known as Riydn 
or Raipur. This, according to one account, waj* the capital of 
Gadhesing, the father of the celebrated Viki'am of Ujain (s.c. 57) * 
Later on it was one of the seats of the Chavdas who held Cntch 
before the arrival of the Sammas (1300 -1350). It was formerly a 
seaport and a place of gi-eat trade. Of its destruction the common 
story is that the ascetic Dhoramnath, the founder of the sect of 
Kanphat^s, finding the people of the town most wanting in chj^rity, 
cnraed it and it was destroyed.* In the ruins some of the ass money 
and some Indo-Sassanian coins have been found,^ In the court-yard 
of a turrotted square is a temple, forty- five feet wide and twenty-five 
high, with domes in Muhammad an style dedicated to Dhoraorndth, 
and built by Rao Bharmalji in 1609 (S. 1666),*^ 

» Colonel Barton*fl Tour in Cutch (Feb. 1878), 17 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CLII. (New 
Sene«)» 25. 

'J Bom. Gov. SeL CUI. (New Series), 45. One of the tombs waa thrown down by 
the 1819 earthquake, 

* Ln^eu (Idd. Alt. II, 802-804) makes Hs'iipur, not Gedi, (see above, p. 221) th» 
city which tiadhe*ing Burrounded with a wnll uf brmsa. 

* If Dhoramnath had any hand in ita destruction, the date would be about 
14iiO. Mandvi waw not founded till 1579. Bom, Gov. *Sel. CXAL (New Serieu), 5. 

* TrMl's Western India, 453, 454 ; Mi's. I'ostans' Cutch, 17 ; and Bonu Gov. SeL 
cm. (New Seriea), 47. 

' A wTiting on the jamb of the entrance door of PhommnAth's temple ftt Biy^ 
bears the d^te 8am vat 1665, the Sud 15th of Kdrtik (1008 a.ij.). It recites the 
nameaof Bhikhirinlth the disciple of Fanthnatti ^ hin di&ciplo Prabhdtn^th , of the sect 
of DhoroiiiiUth, and of Kio Bh^rmalji^ the ton of lUo Khengiirji. There i» no otliet 
information. A writing on the marble pedestal in the abrine of DhonunnAth is : 
' Prostration to the auBpiciouB deity Oftne&lu The throne in the temple of Dhorain* 



BaKanoj. 



GnjardtJ 

CUTCH. 249 

Ra Eanoj, about eight miles north of Gunthli, on the north Chapter XIIL 
bank of the Kinnar, stretches in mined heaps for about a mile. pia(^g oflntereit. 
Among the ruins are indistinct traces of an old fort and of the 
lind of the city walls. The town would seem to have been 
destroyed by Musalmans, but of its date nothing is known. About 
five miles south-west of Ra Kanoj is the tomb of Kfeim, who, 
according to the local story, took and destroyed the city. Kasim is 
said to have sent, as a prize to his sovereign the king of Ghazni, two 
of the chiefs daughters. At Ghazni they were treated with every 
kindness, but refused to be comforted, saying, that while they were 
under his charge, Kasim had violated them. Enraged at the story 
the king, without inquiry, ordered Kisim to be put to death and 
his head sent to Ghazni. When it was shown them, his accusers 
rejoiced that they had avenged their father^s death, and confessed 
that Kdsim had done them no harm.^ On account of his undeserved 
punishment Kasim became a saint. The place was not of any note 
till, in the beginning of the present century, Fateh Muhanunad 
started the practice of visiting it every year with much state. So 
greatly in their opinion do they gain from being buried near this 
tomb, that the Jats bring their dead from great distances, and the 
country for two miles round is one great graveyard. Kasim' s tomb, 
thirty-five feet long and five broad, is made of stones piled up 
without cement. It is on the si^e of a Shaiv temple, and the ling 
once broken has been cemented, and is now worshipped both by 
Hindus and Musalmans as Kasameshvar. The temple pool, kund, 
also remains. The Musalmans call the pool Kara and the saint 
Kara Kasim.^ 

Ran, desert, see page 11. ^^' 

Rav, a village of three hamlets in an open plain, nineteen miles ^v, 

from Chobari, has, on the bank oi a large handsome pond, a temple 
of Ravechi Mata built in 1821 (S. 1878) at a cost of £633 (24,000 
koris). In the shrine, smeared with red paint and butter and with 
five other images at her side, is a large statue of Ravechi Mata 
and opposite it Naklank or the Horse incarnation standing on 
three legs on a pillar. The goddess is highly venerated by 
the people of Vagad. Out of the temple income about 500 cows 
are maintained, and travellers are fed daily with milk, curds, and 
bread. The old temple, a range of finely carved nine-domed shrines 
with porches built by the Pandavs, is said to have been destroyed 
by the troops of one of the Babi chiefs. At the comer of the courtyard 
wall is a memorial stone with an inscription dated 1271 (S. 1328).' 

ndth at Riydn has been built by Pir Shri Shankarndth, on the 11th of Mdgh sud of 
Samvat year 1916, Shake 1781 (1859 A. D.) under the superintendence of Sundamdth. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CLII. (New Series), 95. Tod (Western India, 454) notices a temple 
of Turanndth and mentions that the sepulchral monuments belonging to the priests of 
Bdl are very small, consisting of a series of concentric rings or steps ending m a little 
central pillar. 

* This story h told of Muhammad Kdsim the conqueror of Sind (714, 716). Chach 
Ndma in Elliot, I, 209. 

2 Colonel Barton's Tour in Cutch (February 1878), 10 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CLII. 
(New Series), 42. 

3 The details are : 30 feet long 17 broad and 54 high, with two domed porches, 
the fii-st 7 feet square and the second 14 feet by 7, and a shrine 14 feet by 13 raised on 
a platform 44 feet high. Bom, Grov. SeL (New Series), 71. 
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Rohar, on the gulf of Cutcli about twelvo miles east of Anjfir, is 
the chief seaport of the Anjar district. From Vdvauya on the 
south coast of the gtilf^ tho passage of thirty miles is generally made 
in two tides. As there are seldom more than four feet of ivttt43r, 
only small craft can pass. It is through the network of creeks 
that sarroiind the Sathsaida island that the trade of Rohar finds an 
outlet. The boats cross the inner gulf principally to Vavauya, and 
also do a small coasting trade in tho outer milL In 1818 the port 
was able to hold vessels of about 70 tons (200 khdndiii) , and had 
a hard sandy beach over which carts could pass close to the sea- 
A small fortj falling into decay, was still useful again^st Miyaui 
robbers. Water had been scai-ce^ but the supply had lately been 
improved by building a new reservoir J 

Sa'ndha'n, on the coast about thirty miles west of Mandvi, seems 
to be the Sindan^ which, about 820, a certain Fazl, son of Mah^n, 
formerly a slave of the house of Sainma, took, and, building a Jama 
mosque, had tho prayers i-ead in Klxaliph Mamun^8 (813-83^) name. 
Pazl was succeeded by his son Muhammad, whose place, when he 
was absent on an expedition against the Mods of Hind, was 
treacherously usurped by his brother Mahan. To win the goodwill 
of the Kaliph Mutasim-bi-llah (838- 811), Mahan sent the largest 
and longest teak tree that had over been seen.^ But tho people 
of Sandhan, prefen'ing his brother, slew Mahan aud crucified him. 
Shortly after, they declared themselves independent, but spared the 
mosque which the Muhammadans continuea to use every Friday^ 
In 912 Sandhan, one of the countries of Sind, is mentioned as a place 
where the teak tree and canes grow.^ A few years later (943 - 968), 
it was said to be a strong and groat city with a Jama mosque, where 
Muhammadan precepts were openly observed and where mangoes, 
cocoanuts, lemons, and rice grew in great abundanoo*® 

Sllika^rpur, threo miles from Vandia, a large thi'iving village 
■\vith a newly built fort, has the tombs of three Masai mdn saints 
Patha, Gebansha MuUrini, and Asdba, Patha, who is said to have 
come from Hind, earned his fame by changing salt water into fresh ; 
Gebansha by going on fighting after his head was off; and Asaba 
by curing tho blind, ITie tombs are plain uninteresting buildings J 

Sikra, about twenty-one miles north-east of Bhuj, is said to have 
once been a large and flourishing town. The chief remains are 
those of a temple of Mahadev Kageshvar, where, according to the 
story, Dharan Vighelo, tho great grandfather of Likha Phulani, used 



* Hamilton's Description of Hindustdn, I, 609 ; Col- Bartoa. 

- Another Sindun, the mortem Saojiri in the north Konkoii, la referred to by the 
enrly Arab wdtera. The passages qnoto^ in the text seem to refer to the CuUsli 
town. (See ElJiot, I. 450). 

* The wortl is sd) (Elliot, L 129), said to mean oithor a Bash or a irak tree. Tli© 
teak tree aecms more likely an Sadan ia aften^arda (912) mentii^ned as a place whciid 
teak trees gTt?w» 

* Elliot, I. \2\l 450. 

^ Ilm Khiirdiidba in ElUot, I. 4 and 15» Tho teak was prubably brought from the 
Mubibiir ct>aiit. 
•* Ibii Haukal (943- 9G4). Flliot, 1. 38. 
^ Bi^m. Gov, Sel. CLU, (New Serita), 62. 
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^ The writing on the waU of the temple 

Jain temple bnilt in Samvat year 1773, Shake 1638 (1716" 



of Vaspujaji at Sikra is t •tUis is 
638 (1716 AJ).) in the bright half of 
the month of A'shvin,^ Bona. Gov. SeL CUL (New Series), 95. 
' Tho writing on the PdUa contains five incomplete lines conveying no meaning 

Shatevcr. The year given is Samvat 1060 (1003 a.d.). Bom. Gov. 8el CLII, A (New 
niea), 05. 

* Glad^idn's Ain-i-Akbari, EL 71. Aa Bbnj was at that time the capital of Cutch, it 
eeema probable that the word is mis- written. 

♦ Ai Re«. IX. Tej is said to have been founded by King Tej or Tejkam. 
There were according to the atory, three brothers descended from Ikshvaku, Piiru, Bnj 
or Boj, and Tej, The two first arc noticed in the PurAns where Puni is called Hacha, 
probably the founder of Fiirugad| and the other Bu j Kacha, the founder of Bhuj* 



Tanta'i^A. 



to come every day to worsbip. The ruins are oTergrown with trees. Chapter Xm* 
A little to tUe south of the village, once it is said the heart of the Places of Ixkterea 
city, m a saint's shrine, and two strong and well built Momna Kanbi ^ 

tombs built inlGGG (S, 1723), Near the shrine is a handsome Jain 
temple of solid masonry built in 171*3 (S. 1773) and dedicated 
to Vaspuj. The beautifid marble image of Vaspuj, when in 1785 
(S. 1842) threatened by the Miy^nds^ waa taken to Adhoi.^ Near 
the temple are many memorial Btones, one of them bearing as old a 
date as 1003 (S. 1060).^ 

Tahej or Taj is mentioned by Abd Fazl {1 582) as the capital of Taekj or Tej. 
Cutch with two strong forts Jara and Kanthkot,^ Tej is also 
said at a remote period to have been the metropolis of Saurashtra, 
that is, the whole country from the Indus to Daman.^ But the 
passage is doubtful, and there is now no town or mina that can bo 
identified with the place. 

Tanva'na, a village about thirty miles south-west of Bhuj, has a 
BIX monthly fair in honour of Rukan Shah, a Shiraz Syed, who, on a 

?ilgi'image to Mecca in the thirteenth centnry of the Samvat era, at 
\invana quarrelled with certain Dal Rajputs, and though his head 
was cut off, wdked on for some distance* The fairs are held on the 
first Mondays of Chaitra (April -May) and Bhadrapad (September- 
Octol>er). At the spring faij',when it lasts for two days, the number 
of pilgrims, most of whom are Cutch Musalmans, avemges from 
10,000 to 15,0b0, and at the autumn fair when it lasts for one day, 
the number averages from 3000 to 4000. Besides the saint's 
there are in the same enclosure, shaded by banyan and tamarind 
trees, the tombs of his sister, father, and mother. In the neighbour- 
hood is a pond, much resorted to by the pilginms, whose water is 
believed to cure hydrophobia and other diseases, to make the 
barren fruitful, and to give success in trade. The value of the 
offerings, mostly goats aad sheep, amounts to about £25 (1000 
kariit). The tmde in sugar, butter, rice, sugarcandy, sugarcane, 
and sweetmeats is valued at about £800 (30,000 koris). Payment 
is always made in cash. Fair arrangements, formerly in the hands 
of the Bakshi of Mandvi, are now made by the Cutch police. No 
^ outbreaks of epidemic are recorded in connection with this fair. 

I Tcja'ra, three miles south of Amdra, has a pond with sixty-five Teja^ea. 

memorial stones, and the ruins of a Mahadev temple on a 
platform fifteen feet by thirty-six in a courtyard 100 feet by 82. 
B Only six square pillars eight feet long, and part of the back wall and 
H a weather-worn mutilated bull, remain. The stones are yellow 
H without cement and with much carving. The ruins are said to be aa 
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ChaVija'oa.d 
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Accordinfj to a local 
knri) pieces and 31 
fi^re hidden at Ajar, 



as vrigUam-UMvda^ad (1200 
couplut, 03 butthck (3 J khdudis) of 6cL (1 
biishola (Ij kfuhidis) of ScZ, (J kori) pieces 
Mayar, and Tejara,^ 

Tera, about thirty miles south-east of Lakhpat on the Mnndvi 
roa^l with 3292 inhabitants, is a well built populous town ou the 
margin of a lake^ and suirounded by a strong stone walL The walls, 
thrown down by the 1819 earthquake^ were i*epairod, and the town 
witli thirty-six dependent villages assigned to Hamirji^ the brother 
of the late Ilao Pmgiualji.* 

Tuna, tbe seaport of Anjttr, ahout forty-six miles enst of Mdndvi, 
is an inBignificant place. Even at high springs, boata of fifty tons with 
difficulty get there up a small winding creek not thirty yards wide,^ 

Va'gham Clia'vda'gadorPa'tgad, five or six miles south-west 
of Lakhpnt, has the niins of the old city of Vagliam Clmvda, who 
according to the ordinary story was, during the thirteenth cenfeary/ 
killed by his nephews Mod and Manai. The city seems to havo 
stretched over nioro than two miles chiefly along the banks of tho 
stream. The plots of ground known a« the customhouse, mandvina 
Jchetar^ show where some of the offices of the old city stood. The lines 
of the town walls and the site of a dam, that must once have jciinod a 
largo lake, may still be traced. There are heaps of ashes, apparently 
the sites of potter's kilns, and pieces of broken tiles and 
earthenware. Copper coins are sometimes found, but so eaten with 
rust that when handled they crumble into dust. Two temples^ 
though modem, stand on the sites of old bnildings, and cull for 
notice. 'Jlie temple of Kateshvar, re-built in 1824 (S. 1 881) by Kshatri 
Jetha Sundarjiand MehtaValabhji, is a sandstone shrine 8 feotsquaro 
and 25 high, with a small porch supported by four square pillars. 
Inside in the centre is a Kngj with an image of Hanumdn on tho right 
and of Ganpati on the left, llie temple of Kalika Mata, on the site 
of, but on a smaller scale than^ the old temple, was re-built in 1838 
(S, 1895) by a Paramhansa, named Manchhanath* It faces the 
west, and consists of a shrine and a porclu Ou the lintol of tho 
Bhrine are nine busts said to represent Vagham, his son, and tho 
seven Sands, but more probably intended for the nine planets, 
^ahrU, In the shrine stands Kdlika, 2J feet high with four hands 
armed with spears and swords. One spoar she thrusts int^o Mahi- 
fihfenr's body trampling with one foot on him. In the wall, 
opposite the image and above tho onti-ance, are two stone busts 
found in the ruins of the old temple, and said to be those of Mod 
and Manai, the early Samma settlors in Cntch. An old wom-out 
Kalika lies by the side of the new image, and outside is another 
likeness riding on a Hon. In front of the porch is a sacrificial 
pond, hmdy re-built in 1838 (S. 1895) by an Atit named Kasliigar, 
It is considered holy and the poor people of the neighbouring 
villages go there to perform the shrdddh ceremony and throw tho 
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asbcs of their dead into the water. Half a mile to tlio west of Cliapter_ 
tlio towTij cut in the soft sandstone rock^ is a hall thirty-fivo feet Places of Inter 
long, and thirty wide, supported on two eight feet high sixteen- 
sided pillars. On the right ia a second room twelve feet squarOj 
and there ia a third behind.^ 

Varnu. On the Ran eight miles west of PdMnsva, neti.r Captain Vabntt," 

MacMu^do^s tomb^ is, in a large courtyard^ a very old but not very 
large temple of Varnu with a shrine and three porches with somo 
carving and moulding. The original temple^ said to have been built 
by Mulraj of Anhilvada (942 -997)^ was repaired in 1862. Inside 
of the shrine are three red smeared stones, representing Varnu 
and hia brother and sister, according to one account Parmar 
Rajputs, and according to another Jats,^ 

Vinja^n, a ruinous dusty town of 400 houses (1877) in a barTon Viiwi'ir, 

treeless country, about fifteen miles from Bet with a population of 
1413 souls, is believed to be a place of considerable antiquity. In 
the time of Gadhetjing, about two miles to the west of the present site, 
was the town Kanchiba Pattan, Its only traces are the ruins of a 
small shrine of Kalika Mata, a shallow pool, and the remains of a 
fortress.'* About the time when Kiirai Samma came from Sind, and 
built a palace in Poladiya twelve miles east of Kanchiba, Vinjan 
passed from Gadhesing into the hands of Kanak Dev Ch4vda< 
The Halas, who aftei'warda took it, removed the town to its 
present site near the Vindhyavasini temple, and held it till 
they were driven out by Jasaji, the nephew of Rao Khongarji. 
Vindhyavdsini's temple, lately re-built, is in no way remarkable. 
Another temple of Kakheshvar Mahadcv, built according to an 
inscription in 1631, is of hard yellow stone on a pedestal 5| feet 
high 45 long and 35 wide. There are three domed porches with 
small pyramidal spires ornamented with lions. The entrance porch 
has four cusped arches* The entrance YiRW^mandap, 18 feet by 16 J, 
has a central dome with courses of 8, 16, and 32 sides merging into 
circles, one projecting over the other, and ending in a central lotus, 
lu the cloisters are two colossal statues of Hanmnan and Kalika, the 
latter in the act of killing Mahishasur, The shrine, 6 feet long 
by 7J wide and 32 high, has a lintj in the centime, and in niches in 
the opposite wall images of Ganpati and Parvati, The whole ia 
well built, and has pretty good carving.'* 

Vira, about forty miles north-east of Mandvi, has a temple and Viea. 

reservoir of Jogni Devi, said to be 400 years old ( 1478 A.n.), but rebtiiU 
in 1853, a favourite place for performing ceremonies for tho dead. 
There is also, about 200 years old, a small stone plastered tomb of a 
Sind Syed.*^ Vira belongs to the descendants of a Jain priest, who, 
when he was still a fugitive, foretold Rao Khengarji's greatness (1537). 

1 Bom, Gov. Sel CLIL (Now Scnea), 82, Ss! 
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HtS HIGHNESS THE BA O'S FAMII«Y TREE. 



Uy4ii. 



Jim Ukha Ghnrira 
(about li&oy 



Unad. 

TamdohL^ 
Stodh. 



Hod. 
Bid (died 1305X 
Phul(diedlSaOX 



J. 



lAha 



J4d» _, Viijl. 

^ LAkha JAdoja (died 1366). 
Bate lUjradhan (died 188fiX 



Pbul4ni(diodl840X 



Godi or Ghivjo. 



Pura or runvaro (died 1350). Setha. 



DeUuL 



Otbiji 



(died 



.1. 



1405). 



Adarj: 



G4ho or Gkxlji (died 1480). 
Vchan (died 1450X 
Uiilvoji(diedl470X 
EAy or Kinyo (died 1400). 
A'maiji (died 1510X 
Bhimji (died 1535X 
Haxnirji (murdered 16S7X 



DidarjiorDeda. 

JihAji. 

B4rdch. 

jJa. 

Bliat. 

RiTJi. 

Likha. 

Jilidji 

DAdarji. 



GiJai 



Bdo Khenffir L (died 1585). 
BhiLrmal I. (died 1(»1X 



BAbcbjL BayabjL 



I 



Meg] 



BbojrAj (died 1645). 

Khengir II. (died 1654), 



:hJL 



HA^a. 

lUvadbaiL 

Kubcr. 

IlardhoL 

HaripAl. 

Unad. 

TamichL 

I 
Harbham. 

I 
Hardhal. 

Ldkha. 

lUval (friundM 
Nav&uaj^r 1539). 



I 



TtoiAchi (died 1602). 
Rdyadhan I. (died 1697). 



BavAji. 



Koghanii. 
HAloji. 



I.(dlo< 



PrAgmalJi I. (died 1715X 

Godji I. (died 1718). 

Desalji L (deposed 1741). 

Lakhpat or Likh&Ji 
(died 1760). 

Godji n. (died 1778X 

RAyadban II. Prithirij (died 1801). 
(deposed 1786 ; again 1801-1813). | 

_. . I Ladhubha. 
Bhtoual II. (deposed 1819X 

Dctaljl II. (died 1860). 

PrdgmaljilL (died 1876). 

Xheng^i III. (the present Chief). 



« InstCMl of Tkmichi Bome lUtagife, betwocn Unad and Sandli, Stmt, K4kn, Bayadhan. and Pratap or Pali. 
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I HAVE tliQ honour to conmnmicate sucli consitlcraiions on tho enbject Appendix 
of Cutch as liave been suggested by my vi^it to that country. 

It is a territory of smal] extent^ and of little fertility. Water is scareo 
and often salt, tho soil is generally either rocky or eandy, and the propor- 
tion that ia cultivated, though very superior to that in Kathiawar, ia 
insufficient to support its own scanty population. 

The capital Bhnj contains only 20,000 souls* Lakh pat Bandar, Anj«r, 
and perhaps Mundra may have 10,000 inhabitants each. Tho other 
towns are generally much smaller. The sea*port of Mandvi alnno boars 
tho marks of industry and prosperity. It Cannes on a considerable trade 
especially with Arabia and the coast of Africa and contains fi*om 30 to 40 
thousand inhabitants. 

The whole revenue of this territory is under 50 IdkliM of l-orts (about 
16 MkJiB of Rupees) ; and of this less than 30 Wch^ of koris belong to the 
Rao ; the country which yields the remaining 20 InkhB being assigned to 
tho coDateral branches of His Higbnesa' family, each of whom received a 
certain appanage on the death of the Riio from whom it is immediately 
descended. The family of these chiefs is derived at a recent period from 
Tatta in Sind, and they are all sprung from a common ancestor Hamii'ji, 
whose son Rao Khongar acquired tho sovereigniy of Cutch, before the 
middle of the 16th century of onr era. The number of theSG chiefs is at 
present about 200, and the whole number of their tribo in Cutch ia 
guessed at 10,000 or 12,000 persona, Thi.s tribe is called Jadeja ; it is a 
branch of the Rajputs. Tho other inhabitants of Cutch are computed 
by tho natives at 500,000 sonls^ of which more than ono-ihird aro 
Mubammadans (mostly converts from the religion of the Brahmans) and 
the rest Hindus, chiefly of the peaceful castes : the Jadejas are all soldiera 
and the Masalmdna supply the rest of the military class. 

The Hao's ordinary jurisdiction is confined to bis own demesne, each 
Jddeja chief exercising unlimited authority within his own lands, Tho 
Rao can call on the Jadejas to serve him in war, but must furnish them 
with pay at a fixed rate while they are with bis army. He is the gnardian 
of the public peace, and as such chastises all robbers and other general 
enemies. It would seem that he onglit likewise to repress private war 
and to decide all disputes between chiefs ; but this prerogative, though 
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conet-antly exerted, is not atlmittcd witliout disputes* Kacli cliicf has a 
similar Ixidy of kinsmen, who possefis shares of the orig-iDal appanage of 
the faiiiilj and stiind in the stvmo relation of nominal dependeneo ki him 
tliat he bears to the Rdo. These kinsmen form wbat ia called the Bhayad 
or brotiierhood of the chiefs, and the chiefs themselves compose the 
Bhiiyzld of the Rao. The annual income of these chiefs varies fwm a 
IdLii of kori^ (upwards of Rb. 30,0u0) to 400 which is little moi'o tlian 
Ra. 100. There are not less than fifty whose income exceeds Rs. 5000 a 
year and who can bring 1 oO men into the iield. The |2^reat«st aro 
ambitious of ecr\''ing at the capittd, for which they receive a small pensiop 
seldom exceeding' Rs. 150 a month. Only thirteen chiefs enjoy this 
advantage. Besides the Jadejds, thorc vlyo still in Cutch a few chiefs of 
inferior importance belonging- to other Rajput tribes, and a still smaller 
number of the Muhammadan religpion. 

The prosjKjrity of this principality appears to have been at it>s highest 
about the middle of the last century, when Riio Desal is said to have 
pi>a8essed gamsons in Sind, in Pdrkar and in K£thidwar, These foreign 
posseiiisions were lost by Rao Lakha, who sixcceoded in 1751 and in a 
reign of nine years dissipated the treasures of his father in expensive 
Inxnry. He was succeeded by his son Rao Godji, whoso rebellion a^^aiiist 
his father, as well as his suspicious character, and his fi*equcnt change 
and even execution of his ministers, ai-e proofs of the unsettled state of 
his teiTitory* He was succeeded in 1778 by his son Rao Rayadhan tho 
father of tho late Rao Bluira or Bhiinnalji. Rao Rayadban's 
understanding was demnged, and his madness was of such a nature as to 
require the strictest personal reatmint* His bmther Prithmij (bettor 
known by the name of Bhaiji Bava) was too young to assume tho 
direction of affairs and the government was conducted by twclvo 
commanders of mercenary troops, who appear to have been all 
Muharamudans» and who weix3 guidetl by the authority of Dosal Ven, the 
principal of their own body. Among these leaders was Fateh Muhammad, 
a native of Sind. This person appears to have been endued with capacity 
and coniiige. Finding the government of Dosal Ven at once weak and 
odious» lie successfully intrif^ucd with the troops, with the mmistera by 
whom the civil business of the government wna still conducted, and with 
some of tho leiiding JMejas ; until in the year 1702, ho was enabled to 
expel Dosal Ven and his colleagues and to transfer the reins of 
government into his own hands. He conducted the ofiaii-sof Cutch with 
firmness and ability for ten years, until Bhaiji Biiva, in whose name as 
regent, Fateh Muhammad appears to have administered the govei-nmenfe, 
became of an age to feel the hardships of his exclusion from the Regency. 
Hansrjij imd other ministers who were dissatisfiod with tho predominanoo 
of Fateh Muhammad availed themselves of tliis feeling, and seizing the 
opportunity of a easnol absence of Fateh Muhammad from the capital, 
they canned off Bhaiji to Mandvi of which Hansi'dj was at that time in 
charge. The wealth and the respectable character of Hansraj, tho 
junction of the other ministers, and the popular manners of Bhaiji joined 
to the goodness of his cause, soon drew the majority to his party and 
Patch Mubammad was glad to abandon Bhuj and to compTOmi^e hia 
claim to the administi^tion, for the possession of the fort and dependencies 
of Anjar. The death of Bhaiji. which happened in 1802 (10 months 
after the revolution), restored the ascendancy of Fateh iluhnniinud. 
Hansraj wiis a raerchantj and his wealth and pojiulanty were insufHcicnt 
to make up for the want of knowledge and confidence in military afFuira. 
He withdrew to Mandvi, leaving Bhuj to be captui*ed by Fateh 
Muhammad while Lakhpat Bandar, Muudra, Bitta^ and Sisagad, with 
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their districtg, remained in the handa of independent chiefs, who, though 
three of them wero Muhammadanfl, were all cloae confederates of 
Hansraj* 

All these parties were supported entirely hy their mercenary troops j 
Arabs, Sindhis and Masalmans of Cuteh. The Jadejds appear to have 
possesBed bat little weight and to have taken little interest in the struggle. 
8ome remained at their forta entirely neatral, others served the 
contending parties for pay and although the Rao 'a peraon was in tho 
hands of Fateh Muhammad and Hansraj had not even tho shadow of 
legitiniate authority^ the greater part of tho Bhayad were entertained in 
hia service or attached to his party. Fateh Muhammad proceeded with 
vigour against such of these as came within his reach : ho fomented their 
famDy quant*ls ; he besieged their forts and levied contributions on 
various pretences, he well to fill his treasury as to gratify his revenge : 
his necessities obliged him to impose numerous and severe taxes and fines 
on the merchants and ryots; but although these pi*oceeding8 created 
general discontent there seems to have been no attempt to form any 
combination against him. He continued to govern the capital and the 
greater part of the Rjio's territories, and to canj on depredations in the 
possessions of his rivals until his death j and the name of tho jamdddr 
is now as much respected in Cntch as that of any of the Rao's, his 
predecessors in authority. The death of Fateh Muhammad took place 
in 1813 ; it was preceded by that of Hansraj and shortly followed by that 
of Rdo Rayadhan* The incapacity of the JamadAr*s son Hnsaiii Miaj 
enabled ShivTaj (who succeeded his father in the possession of Mandvi) 
to occupy the capital and to call Rjlo Bharmal to the head of the 
government about a year after the death of Fateh Muhammad. Husain 
Mia fled to An jar, where he remained unmolested until that place was 
taken by the British, Both he and Dosal Ven arc now living in poverty 
and contempt. 

Though Rao Bharmal had attained to the age of twenty during his 
father's lifetime, there appears to have been no thought of aetting up his 
claim to the Regency against those of the different usurpers, nor did he 
on his own accession recover possession of the portion of the country that 
he found in their hands. But within his own share he soon assumed 
the real exercise of the authority he had gained, Shivrdj withdrew 
to Mandvii and the business of the state was can-ied on for some time 
satisfactorily by ministers who had served under Fateh Mnhammad, 

But Rao Bharmalji had contracted a habit of constant intoxication* 
which disqualified him from business, secluded him from the society of 
his chiefs and ministers, and ultimately exasperated his temper and 
impaired his undenstanding* His misgovemment if left to its own 
operation would probably have ended like that of his father in his 
imprisonment and perhaps in the further partition of his dominions ; but 
the invasion of Cutch by tho force nnder Colonel East (which was 
rendered unavoidable by the depredations of the people of Vagad) led to 
the further interposition of the British Government and at last brought 
things into their present shape. 

The district of Vdgad, which comprehends all the eastern part of the 
Cutch territory, either had never been subjected to tho Rio or had long ago 
thrown off its dependence on him* It paid at one time occasional tribute 
to the Nawab of Radhanpur ; but tho chiefs were no further controlled 
by any superior and continued to plunder the territories of all their 
neighbours including tho66 of the tUo of Cutdx. Tht^ir indepemdenoe 
ft 236- 33 
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was first broken by Faieh Mahammad who rednced some parta of Vi 
under the R4c>*a dii'eot authority^ and levied annual cantnbntion* fr 
all the chiefs of that coantry. He did not endeavour to fesiraln il 
predatory habits of those chiefs, and Rao Bharnialji^a refasal either 
punish their inroads into Kathiawar or to allow the GaikwAr to do 
obliged us to commence militaiy operations which ended in the fie 
treaty. 

That agreement waa on the whole by no means nnfayourable to i 
Rao. In the redaction of Yagad, the fines he levied on the chiefs aij 
the establishment of a regular tribute, be obtained an ample eqnivale 
for the compensation which he was obliged to afford to those who ' 
been plundered by the inhabitants of that country ; and the surrender i 
Anjar was a moderfit^ price for the restoration of Mandvi and the otheF 
dismembered districts and for the arrears which he was enabled to 
recover from the osurpers of those possessions. His habits of intoxicatij 
prevented his enjoying these advantages. He fell into the hands of Ic 
flatterers and his distempered mind was urged on by their profiig 
couucila* His offences against the Britii^h Government are too well knof 
to require repetition. He alienated the minds of his subjects by 
murder of his cousin Ladhubha (tJio son of Bhaiji Bava whose claim ( 
the succession had at one time been set up in opposition to his ov 
alarmed his immediate adherents for their personal safety, and excit 
the enmity of the Jadejaa by attacks on individuals and even by a raah 
demand of a tribute from the whole body. Notwithstanding the 
provocations, such was the superiority of his mcrcenai*y force that 
Jadejas offered no opposition. They marched in his train against 
forts of thoir brethren, and they reluctantly subscribed an engagement! 
which they bound themselves to pay the tax which was imposed on thij 
But their submission was the effect of fear alone ; they secretly applii 
for the assistance of the British wliich in time was granted. Ten of i 

principal chiefs joined the army on its advance ; and the present form I 

government together with the last treaty were settled in consnltation 
with them. It was determined on nil hands that Bhiirmalji should he 
imprisoned, but it, is said to have bwo the wiiih of the JadejAs that the 
government shoidd still be administered in his name. When they 
that this was not intended, they seem to have been inclined to elect 
son of Ladhubha, but were prevailed on by the arguments of Lakhmid 
to choose the present Rao. They likewise entered into a treaty in 
name of the whole Jddeja body and established the Regency winch al 
conducts the government* 

At the head of the Regency must be reckoned the Briti^b Resident i 
was introduced at the earnest refjuest of the Jadejas, and still moroj 
the other members who refused to take on themselves the responBibil 
of the office without his full support and ]>aiticipation. The others ^ 
Vajerajji or Vazeriijji, the Jiideja chief of Roha who derives r 
quence from his experience, from his possessions which exceed til 
any other chief , from his military retinues and hia fort which is i^eckoned 
next to Bhujia the strongest in Cutch ; 2nd, Prithiraj, the chief o! 
Nagarecha, who, though young and not distinguished for ability, was 
chosen on account of bis family which is reckoned the first among the 
Jadej&s ; 3rd, Liikhmidds, whose family have long been ministers and who 
himself was prime minister to RAo Bharmalji ; 4th^ Odhavji RAjgar, a 
rich merchant who had been employed in charge of districts and had a 
high character in the country ; and 5th, Ratfinsi, the nephew of Sondiir]] 
who, though hia family have wealth and weight in Cutch, was probably 
elected in comphment to the British Goveriuaent on the suppoi-t of 
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he still entirely depeBde. Upheld by that Government he may be 

considered as the principal member of the Regency, and he appears to 

conduct himself with good sense and moderation, so as to give perfect 

, 3atifitWtion to the English gentlemen with whom he has acted, at tho 

ae ttino that his conciliating manners exempt him fi-om the nnpopu- 

'^hich his sudden elevation and his connection with the British 

iient might be expected to raise among the Jddejas, 

Ijakhraidds possesses an influence in the Regency only inferior to that 
of Ratansi. He has long been in p4:>wc r, is looked np to by the Jadujas, 
and partakes in the character and feelings of tho people of Cutch : from 
these qualities no less than from his ability in bmsinesa he is a valuable 
member of the Regency. 

These are the only efficient members. Vajerajji, a selfish old man 
accnatomed to the solitary independence of his own fort and only entering 
into the aUaira of Bhnj during the intrigues that preceded a revolution, 
takes little interest in ordinary business and seldom interferes unless to 
recommend somo measure calculated to increase his influence or 
popularity. The other two were only expected to lend the aid of their 
names and they are now both' dead, Odhavji within the last week. 

The Ilio*s revenues being farmed out and each branch of his expen- 
diture being fixed, tho ordinary business of tho Regency is to see that 
the farmers peiform their contract and that tho charges do not exceed 
the estimate ; to check depredations and punish offences ; and above all, 
to attend to the claims and decide the disputes of the Jadeja chiefs. At 
the moat important of these cases the Resident assists as he does at all 
illations on political questions, foreiirn or domestic, bat he judiciously 

ives the detail of the government to the other members and contenta 
himself with obtaining a thorough knowledge of their proceedings oveT 
which he exercises an occasional controL 

The Rao's land revenue amounts to 15,15,000 Jcoris^ and that derived 
from customs and other sources unconnected with the land to upwards of 
14,00,000, in all abont 29,50,000 koHg, of which near 3»00,000 is alienated 
to maintain the ladies of the family, 3,00,000 for charitable purposes, 
and near 50,000 in I nam. Hia income therefore is only 23,00,000 koris 
(or Rs. 7,60,000) and his expenses, as shown by the annexed table A, 
amount to upwards of 24,00,000 koris (or 8 Idkhs of Rupees) o£ which 
iK!ar 7,00,000 korl^ is the subsidy of the British Brigade* But some of 
those charges are of a tt^mpoiury natnitJ, and there seems little reason to 
doubt that in ordinary years the R4o will be easily able to live within hia 
income. 

Tht debt of the Government is 1 2^,50, 000* I'Oris, of which upwards of a 
lakk is annually paid from a fund allotted to that object. 

His troops consist of abont 500 horse and 2000 infantry besides the 
contingent of the Jadejas. It is calculat-od that these chiefs conld 
furnish 20.000 mcQ, but admitting this k> b© the case, they can only Iws 
reckoned as a force of which the R4o can have the services whenever he 
is willing to pfiy for them. The number of this body that is reaUy 
efficient probably does not exceed four or Eve thousand. 

The internal government of the R&»'s immediate demesne appears to- 
be good. It is a great defect in the system that the i*eveniie is farmed 
and the greater because the principal farmers are nearly related to 
members of the Regency; but the original tennj-es of the land arc 
favourable to the coitivatori the 8nperiiiteiidence of the Resident prevents 
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their being encToached on ; iho certainty of retaining the lease for fire 
years is an iiidiicemeiit to the farmer to improve hk country, while the 
neighbourhood of so many chiefs, in whose lands an oppressed ryot would 
find a refuge, is a chock on his exactions. The competitiou of ryofca 
likewise secures those on the lands of the Jadejas from oppression, thoagh 
they do not possess the favourable tenure which is gentjral in the Hao'B 
country. The tenure is called Bata. It gives a perpetual right of 
occupancy to the ryot on his paying a fixed proportion of his produce 
which varies in diierent places from ono-half to one-eighth, but ia 
generally one-third* That the ground is the Riio's appears never to be 
questioned, but the ryots sell their right in it without any opposition 
generally at a very short purchase {about 5 years). ■ 

Tho neighbourhood of Sind (on importation from which it at all times" 
depends for a large portion of its subsistence) prevented Cntch from 
feeling the famine of 1813, so much as Kathiawir. It has never been sa 
much harassed by plunderers and although tho earthquake of 1819 waa 
a severe calamity, it waa not ono of that sort which seriously affects the 
population or cultivation, so that Cutch ia on tho whole probably in as 
flourishing a condition aa it ever has been. ' M 

Tho police is good notwithstanding the number of independent* 
divisions; indeed, the example of this country and Kathi^war makes 
one question .whether when the chiefs are really well disposed the number 
of persons possessing influonco does not make up in police for the want 
of extensive jurisdiction. The only disturbers of tho public peace appear 
to be tho outlaws who find a refuge in the dependencies of Sind or in 
tho desert. Justice ia administered by tho Patels and by Panchayata and 
the people do not complain of the want of it. 

The last revolution waa effected at tho request of tho Jadejas and the last 
treaty affords them a guarantee of their possessions. It might therefor© 
bo expected that they would be content and accordingly I have not been 
able to learn that any diasatiafaction exists among them. Three persona 
of that class came to mo with complaints, but all related to oppressions 
committed by BhArmaIji or Fateh Muhammad and not redressed by tho 
present Regency, I had long separate interviews with more than twenty 
of tho principal persons in Cutcb, and although it was scarcely to bo 
expected that they would be very unreserved on such an occasion, yet it 
is satisfactory to know that I gave them many openings in the course of 
conversation to discover their real sentiments and likewise put direct 
questions to them regarding the conduct of the Kegency without hearing 
of anything offensive or incona latent with former practice. One chief 
complained that tho decisions of the Regency were not always just, but 
he confined himself to gcnci-al censure, and I found that he had lately 
lost a cause by tho Regency's confirming the award of a Panchiyai 
against^ which he had appealed. 

The Jideja chiefs have been the great losers by the earthquake which 
demolished their forta, but they are still in a prosperous condition : few 
of them ai*e much in debt, they have few disputes among themselves and 
no private wars. Some of them aro reduced to poverty hj the numo 
enb-divisions of their eatatea, every younger brother being entitled to i 
ehare equal to one- third and often to one-half of that of the elder, but 
the whole the number of estates that have descended to single 
induces a suspicion that in Cutch infanticide is not confined to fee 

The Jideja chtefa of Cutch are generally accused of treachery ; poi 
is said to be a prevalent crime among them ; but in what I have heard < 
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their liiatory, I have found no inatanco of it, and I perceiTe more o! tho 
nnsteadiness that results from indifference tlian of deliberate treachery in 
their pnblic conduct. This want of attachment to any sovereign is 
produc<?d by their own independence of tho Rao's authority and by tho 
want of energy in the chief and confiequent distraction in the administra- 
tion which his government in common with most of those under Rajputa 
has almost alwaya displayed. Tho appearance and behaviour of the 
chiefs though not much polished, is decent, manly, and preposseasing. 

The character of the common people appears to bo peaccablo and 
inoffensive. The inhabitants of Vigad are said to retain their propensity 
to plunder, tho Muhammadan herdsmen in the Banni (a tract of grass 
lands extending along the edge of the northern Ran) are reckoned 
fierce and unsettled ; and the Mianas (auother Muhammadan tribe in tho 
east of the Rao 'a territories) are notorioas for their desperate character, 
always ready for hiro to undertake any enterprise however dangerous 
or however Hagitious. These tribes are under hereditary heads of their 
own. 

The external relations of Cntch scarcely deserve to he mentioned. It 
has escaped tho ravages and exactions of tho Marathds and it hoa twice 
repelled invasions from Sind. Its offensive operations since the days of 
Rao Desal have been confiued to three invasions of the north of Kitthiawdr 
by Fateh Muhammad and one incursion to Varahi in the neighbourhood 
of Radhanpur. Tho use of a connection with Cutch to us is to curb the 
plunderers of Vagad, to chock the Khoaas, to keep Sind at a distance, and 
to afford an opening Into that country in the unwelcome event of our being 
engaged in a war with tho Amirs. Tho most desirable situation of Cutch 
lor us is that it should bo under a strong and independent govenuncnt. 
The first of these conditions was found to bo unattainable and tho want 
of strength has led to tho loss of independence* Wo ai-e now too deeply 
engaged in the affairs of Cutcli ever to retreat, and tho option reserved 
to us of withdrawing from tho flubsidiary aUiance is rendered nugatory 
by onr guarantee of the rights of the Rio and of the Jadejda. Of all our 
alliancea this is probably tho most intimate and tho most difficult to 
dissolve, ainee to free us from its obligations requires tho consent not of 
one Prince but of 200 Nobles, 

It is therefore of the most importance to consider the manner in 
which our influence is to be exerted. Daring the Rio's minority we 
must continue to superintend and control every branch of the government, 
but our Resident's intt?rference should bo confined, as at present, to 
superintendence, Whilo Ratansi is properly supported ho will always 
have a preponderance in the Regency, and vrill guide it in tho direction 
which is given to it by our Government. 

Unless the Resident be supine Lakhmidia will bo an adequate counter- 
poise to Ratansi*s influence ; the very knowledgo that there exists such a 
rival ready to communicate any miscondact of his to the Resident will 
be sufficient to make Ratansi cautious and moderate j and as it is the 
policy of Lakhmidas and must be the ambition of every Jddeja in the 
Regency to maintain the principles most popular among their country- 
men, the Resident, if he shows himself disposed to listen to their com* 
munications, can never be ignorant of any action adverse to the ancient 
practice or tho publio feeling. The chief business of the Resident must 
be to watch over the conduct of his colleagues in those points where they 
are likely to be united by a common interest. In tho internal management 
of the Bao's country he ought not to exercise so minate a control as to 
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B. destroy the npirit or lessen the nesponsibility of the otber members. Wli 
any great change of system ia proposed, it is, of coarse, his diitj to e^anni 
it carefully ; bat except on such occasions, it is enough if he readily liatens ^ 
to complaintij and calls for explanations when they seem to be well 
founded. In all measures affecting the Jidejsis he ought to take a iiM^ro 
active part. Experience has shown that thoy are ready to submit to m 
gOTemment of ministers supported by a power unconnected with theirJ 
own, and it is probable that as long as tbeir personal honour and interos^J 
are attended to, they will be, if not friendly, at least indifferent to our 
proceedings ; but it is necessary that they should bo treated with 
attention and civility and that care should be taken not to encroach on 
their privileges. The vigilance of the Resident should guard against tho 
negligence, partiality, or corruption winch may bo evinced by the>) 
Regency in deciding on the quarrels of the chiefs. His authority should 
repress all attempts on their part to renew the practice of plunder or of 
private war j and his moderation should guard against the temptation of 
adding to the Rao*8 possessions by forfeitures even in cases where ibmi 
resistance of a chief should have required the employment of a military 
force. Without this precaution a slight oifenco will lead to a fine ; delay 
in payment, to the employment of a detachment; and that to the 
dispossession of the individual and the discontent and alarm of all the 
other Jadcjas. A fine has been tho usmd punishment and ought still 
to bo sufficient ; and if it should bo absolutely necessary to dispossess a chie^ 
the difiinterestednessof the Government Bhonld be shown by restoring hisd 
hinds to his next heir. The threemost probable points of difference with thai 
Jadejas are, settling their disputeg among themselves ; enforcing the pro* 
hibitionof female infanticide; and compelling them to act against plnnderetia 
within their own districts. In the first, all danger may be avertetl by tba 
prompt and impartial administration of justice ; in the second, by caution 
and delicacy in the means of detecting gnilt and moderation in punishing 
it. The third is an object of great importance. It is more likely to he 
attained by vigilance than by severity, by explaining what is expected, 
censuring neglect, and compelling restitution with the addition of a fine 
as the punishment of participation* Great care should he taken to avoid 
, any appearance of arrogance In our treatment of the Jadeja chiefs ; 
but I do not think there is any necessity for referring political 
questions to the decision of their body to the extent which a 
superficial view of tho correspondence of tbe llesidency would lead na 
to think usual. It is natural to suppose that the former Raos would 
consult the principal Jadejda before they entered on any measure that 
required the cordial co-operation of the Bhayad , and, in tlio absence of an 
efficient sovereign, it is still more necessary that the Regency should 
learn the sentiments of that body, but it does not appear to be usual, or 
to be expected, or to be praeticable that all should be assembled to give 
their votes even on the moat importint questions. The Eesident should 
continue to consult the greatest chiefs separately or together as he thinks 
best suited to the occasion, and may ext^^nd or conhiiB the number 
according to tho importance of the question ; but I should think fifty or 
sixty tho greatest number that need ever be consulted. These are all the 
general observations that suggest thomsolves, but there are varioua 
Bubjeets of temporary importance which rcqaire our immediate attention. 

The first is tho situation of the late Eao, 

The odium of that prince's measures has been lost in the sight of hi a 
misfortunes and aU fear of his power among the Jddejas has been removed 
by the British guarantee. The consequence is that ho is now an object 
of general compassionj and, under the eironeoua impression that onr 
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power would afford a snfficient secnrity against a ronewal of his 
niigcondTict» the greater part of his late sub jectg wotild probably be glad 
to see him restored to the masnad. An opinion prevails of the indefeasible 
rights of a Prince to the nominal exercise at least of a sovereignty whidi 
he has once possessed and this is shown by the langnat^e of the people 
of Cut-ch who» when off their guard, generaUy call Bliikrmalji the Rjio, 
and Bdo Desal, only the Knnvaror Prince. I consulted several of the 
principal persons in Cut<jh about the succession to the Ma&ivad in the 
event of the death of Rao Dosal^ and all who delivered their sentiments 
with frankness declanad at once for Bharmalji, although all agreed 
that he ought to be kept in prison and the Ooveiiiment administered by 
a Regency. 

The wives of Bharmalji, especially the mother of the present Rao, 
are all naturally anxious to promote his interests and with them go the 
wishes and intrigues of all the inhabitants of the palace. HAo Bharmalji 
must have some adherentfi especially among the soldiery who wer© 
disbanded at his fall ; any unpopularity of the present Government 
would throw the Jddejas into his seal ; the dwelling which he inhabit.^ 
" eing built more for commodiousness than security, might easily allow 
* his escape ; and the Miani.8 and Jats would soon supply him with a 
sperate band who might protect him until further support could be 
btained. For these reasons it seems highly desirable to remove Bhar- 
nalji from Cutch or at least from Bhuj ; but this is unfortunately 
Bvented by a stipulation in the treaty. The dangers I have alluded to 
can therefore only be countefacted by greater attention to the secunty of 
his person and by destroying the impression that he is ever to recover 
his power. To show the resolution of the British Government I 
declined seeing him (although in the least offensive terms) and I rejected 
all the applicalioijs that were made to me to allow him fx> return to the 
palace. My correspondence with the Resident will show my sentiments 
regarding Ida restoration to his famdy in which I think humanity 
requires every indulgence that can safely be conceded, but I shonld think 
it a most desirable arrangement if he could be removed to some place of 
strength more completely cut off from the town. 

The next step that occurs for destroying the chance of his recovering 
his influence is to call on the Jadejas to declare an heir to the prosent 
Rao, hut this on examination appears both unnecessary and impolitic. 
As Bharmalji has already been pronounced by the treaty to have 
forfeited the government as fully as can be done in any public 
instrument, nothing could be gained by a new decluration to that effect, 
and as it has never been disputed that the next heir is the chief of 
Kh^khar descended from the Raja Godjr, the only effect of a call 
for a declaration would be to invito a fruitless and probably an angry 
discussion. It is also not improbable that Rao Bharmalji may yet have 
children whom it would be both unpopular and nnjnst to set aside ; 
the insanity or incapacity of their father being certainly no bar Ui 
their claim and thei-e being no distinction between the title which would 
b© possessed by such children and that which lias actually been 
admitted in the person of Rao Desal. It seems therefore most expedient 
to treat the question of the succession as already settled and to admit 
no further mention of Bhdrmalji^a restoration. 



The Regency ought no doubt to be filled up and as the object is to 
^ain the confidence of the Ji.dejds as well as to have a natural mode of 
ascertaining their feelings I should think it desimble that the choice 
should fall on two Jadejas. I have requested the Resident to take the 
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opinions of aa many chiefs aa lie conveniently can on this subject, and to 
be guided by the prevailing seutiment among them. The new Regents 
should understand that after the expiration of the present lease no 
member of the Regency will be allowed to be a farmer of the revenue. 

The exposed and unconnected situation of Anjar suggnsted a question 
whether it might not be politic to restore it to the RAo's Government 
taking a money payment instead ; and if this payment could be well 
secured I do not see a single advant«^e in keeping the district. As 
long aa our influence at Bhuj continues^ it is of no use whatever, and if 
that influence were to expire, it would retjuiro a strong force to defend it ; 
even then^ the jealousy it would occasion bc^tween us and the Rdo would 
probably soon involve us, as it did before, in hostilities with that Prince. 
The only questions therefore ai'e, whether wo can obtain adequate 
security for the revenue we give up, and whether it would be satisfactory 
to the ryots if Anjar bo restored to the Rao, The failure of the Cuteii 
Government in paying the subsidy makes the answer to the first of these 
questions very doubtful. I have referred both to the Resident for bia 
report. 

It would be popular to restore the fort of Bbujia to the Rdo and it 
would be popularity easily purchased, for the fort is, I believe, incapable of 
being defended especially m its present st^ate ; but as it commands our 
cantonments it would bo necessary to move the brigade to some other 
ground. If a good position could be found near Bhuj (for it ought not I 
think to be at any distance from the Rio's person) it would be desirable to 
remove the brigade thither and to construct a redoubt within which a 
residence might be erected for the late Rao and where the stores &c. might 
be deposited if the force were obliged to move, Tho expense of such tk 
work would however be considerable, and it will be necessary to call for 
an estimate before it can be determined on. At any rate the cantonment 
can be moved and some sort of field work thrown up for the stores. The 
present force in Cutch appears to me no more than sufficient. It would 
be insufficient if we had any reason to distrust the good will of the 
inhabitants. The detachments at Pi tan and Rajkot coold however 
reinforce it within a fortnight. 

The wish of the people of Bhuj is strongly in favour of repairing 
their wails, which I think on^ht to be done aa soon as the finances of 
the state will admit of it. The same observations apply to Lakhpat' 
J^attdar^ but I do not think it necessary to incur tJie expense of repairing 
Ajijir which we could never spare an adequate force to defends 
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Among other reasons for "vigiting Catch, one was my dcairo to possees 
1 my self of inionnation on the spot before I proposed a reply to the letter 
of the Secret Committoe of the 9th January 1829, rektive to our con- 
nection with it, from which they express tlieir desire this Government 
either to withdraw ' from all interference in the affairs of that conntry, or 
by so increasing onr inflnonco over the Government, as to enable our- 
selves to wield all its resonrceij, and to give to the inhabitants something 
which wotdd be worth their fighting for.* 

2, The Secret Committee after communicating theu' sentiments upon 
the whole subject in order to guide the proceedings of this Government, 
conclude with the following just remark. * The opportunity of effecting 
that object (alluding to our withdrawing from the alliance) should we 
determine on prosecuting it, might not be afforded before the period at 
which the Rdo will attaui his majonty. Mach previous preparation will 
in any case be required before we can safely change the line of policy 
upon which we have, however undecidedly, been acting for many years ; 
but it m always an advantage to know what we want, and to havo & 
distinct object in view. If the object of a Government be always the same, 
the changes produced by time will ultimately afford the means of obtaining 
it, but neither success nor credit ia to be found in tho following, 
languidly or without plan, decision, or pertinacity, any object, however 
desirable may be its possession/ 

S. Though it is not necessary to enter upon the past history of Cutch, 
as that has been recently very fully illustratedj^ it will bo useful, before 
I offer my sentiments as to the practicability or policy of withdrawing 
or materially changing our connexion with this state, to refer to the 
progress of our connection since its formation and its actual condition at 
the present period. 

4. In 1802 Hansraj, the governor of Mandvi, who had then gained a 
temporary a«?condancy at Bhuj, offered to cede Cutch to the British 
Government on the condition that it would grant a maintenance to tho 
R4o Rayadhan and his relations. This proposal waB changed in 1804? to 
one for subsidizing a body of British troops. In 1807, the latter offer 
came again from Hansraj and Fateh Muhammad conjointly: but they 
were informed (on this as on tho two former occasiona) that we did not 
wish to interfere with the affairs of Cutch. 

5v In 1809 Fateh Muhammad proceeded on his fifth expedition against 
Kav&nagar, and was met at Hariana (a town south of the gulf of Cutch) 
by an agent on the part of Colonel Walker who waa then employed in 
Bettling Kdthidwar. 
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* The Memoir of Cutch Utely printed by Mr, BimieB, the Surgeon of the Reaitlency^ 
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6. A ireaty wa« enteperl into f to wbicli both Ftitch Mnhammad 
Hiiiisraj were parties) providing for tlic suppression of pimcy out of • 
port« of Cutcli ; that no troojis from CutcL sbonld cros.^ llie Han if 
Katliiiiwar, or etistward into Gujarat, or its dependencies ; that the BrifjE 
Government shonld arbitntte and settle tbo claims of the Bbuj DarW 
against that of Navumtgar ; and thai it ehouid warn the Amira of bi 
against auj attempt to occupy Catch, 

7. In 1812, tbis treaty was found to have been set at nons-ht bj f! 
Cntch contracting antborities, Hansraj had died some time lx*fore, and 
bis son Shi\Taj, wbo saccc^efUHl liim in his asnrped power, levied a tax on 
all boats entering the gulf of Catch, even though sailing under British 
passports and colours. Every bay and creek along the coast was thtt 
haunt of pirates, and Fateh Muhammad had openly harboured a celebratucl 
one of the name of Husain Nokva, who had plundered a vessel belontfing 
to or fi'cightod by prince Dosal of Cdbub The Jamiidar had al??o tient 
marauding parties of borse into K4thiawar, bad himself moved in 
command of a con?iiderabIe force to attack Sant^dpur a dependency of 
RadiuiJipur, and bad given protection to a Sindiau who had assassinated 
a British officer, Captain Phelan, H» M/s 47th Regiment. 

8* Captain MacMnrdo was deputed with a marine armameni ia 
rcmonstmte against these gross infractions of engagements, and succeeded 
without difficulty in bringing ShivTaj Hansraj to terms. The troops that 
had gone from Bhuj against Santjilpur were ordertxi back, and measures 
were in progress for aittu?king the Vdgad plundei^ei-s (as the Dfu'b£r*i 
own mercenaries were called) when Fatch Muhammad suddenly died^ and 
the country was thrown into complete confusion. 

9, On the death of Fateh Muliammad, his two sons, Husain Mia and 
Ibrahim Mia, took his phiee as the directors of affairs of the state, and 
continued to keep the Rdo in custody as a pageant in whose name they 
acted. The two brothers were divided in their Bcnliments as to listening to 
the remonstrances of the British Government, but at length they invited 
Captain MacMui'do to Bhuj, to whom they stated in explanation that 
the trf>ops had gone against Santalpur under an Idea that it did not como 
within the meaning of the treaty of 1809 ; that the pinite Husain Nokva 
and the murderer of Captain Phelan should bo given up if found in Cutch; 
and that a force should be sent into Vagad to put down the banditti. 

10, Captain MacMurdo accompanied the force into Vigad, and duriiig 
its stay in that province, the phinderera disappeared. At the expiration 
of six weeks Captain MacMurdo crosseii the Ran into Kdthiawar, \Mit 
had hardly arrived there before he heard that the youngest son of Fateh 
iluhammad had separated from the elder, and gone over to the chief of 
Mundra who had always opposed any thing like concession to oar 
demands; while Kathiawar was devastatod by plundering parties of 
horse and foot | 

11, The British Government now felt itself called on to change its 
remonstrances into threats of punishment, which so torrified Fateh 
Muhammad's eldest son, who was naturally of a very timid disposition, 
that he jointxl the Mundra faction, and the whole of Fateh Mubammad'a 
family evinced by their words and actions perfect indifference to our 
connection or alhance. The marauding system increased tonfold ; trade 
was almost stopped from piratea ; Husain Nokva was invited back from 
Sind, whither he was said to have retired, and the murderer of Captain 
Phelan was taken into the service of the chief of Mundra. 
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12. The rGConciliation of the two brotliera vaa followed bj th© 
mnrders of tho minister Jagjiwan Mehta» and his brother Kamcbaiidra, 
while another brother of this Rindu family caused himself to be buried 
alive. About three weeks subsequent to these horrid events, Ibrahim 
Mia (the youngest of Fabeh Muhammad's sons) was stabbed to the heart 
in the Darbar by a Marvadi januidir, in presence of hia elder brother 
Husain, and the minister Lakhmidas, Huiiain suspecting that the Rao 
had, through his guards, instigated tho fate of his brother, exchanged 
them for a body of Arabs, and having taken the Mar\^adi sokliery by 
surprise, he put the whole of them, to the number of threo hundred, to 
death. 

13. From the timo of these atrocities, there was lit-erally no govern- 
ment in Cutch for many weeks ; Husain Mia shut himself nj> in a house, 
afraid tt> truest to any one ; the Arabs levied fines and exactions as tbey 
thought proper, and sevei'al of the towns refused obedience to the orders 
sent from the ca[>itjd, 

14. Husain Mia had by this time so completely shown his incapacity 
and pusillanimity that the minister Shivriij Hansraj and A'skam 
having conferred with some of the Jadeja chiefs removed him from his 
situation as executive head of the state, and set at liberty the HAo who 
imraediat-ely assumed the reins of government. An application was made 
to this prince on the part of the British Government for redress of 
injuries which he not only refused but turned its native agent out of Bhuj, 
nnder tho plea of employing Sundarji Sivji in that capacity ; and as ijf 
resolved to make himself enemies in all qnartcrs, he insulted by his 
supercilious conduct the Jadejas who had come to Bhuj to be present at 
hia marriage, most of whom returned to their estates in great disgust. 

15* About this time a British force was ordered to reduce Jodiya to 
the authority of its rightful owner, the J Am of Navanagftr ; and it was 
discovered that men and ammunition had l>een sent from Bhuj to 
assist in its defence. It fell, however, so easily that Rao Bharraaljl took 
alarm and with a view to appease tho indignation of the British Govern- 
ment, moved into Vagad with the avowed determination of suppressing 
the banditti, but either unable or disinclined to do so, he marched back to 
Bhuj in fifteen days. The depredations of the banditti, which had been 
©uapended during the Rao's presence in Vjigad were now i-^newed with 
redoubled vigour. In the apace of a few months 13G villages in KAthiawar 
"^ ^ plundered ; 40,000 head of cattle were carried off, and property 
Tlhe amount of eight lahk^t was damaged and destroyed in addition to 
which losses the British Government had expended ten lacs of mpees in 
detcniiivc, though fruitless, measures. 

I 16. Captain MacMurdo was now instructed to make specific demands 

for compensation for the past ; security for the future ; the surrender of 

the children of the famous freebooter Sumaji ; and an apology for tho 

double insult offered in ex [jelling our agent ii*om Bhuj, and fti delaying to 

gend Vakils to treat, as had been long promised. No answers were at^orded 

' to those demands within the apeciiied time ; and it was not till after Colonel 

1 East's force had entered Catch, taken Anjdr, and advanced within six 

I miles of the capital that the Rao entered into a treaty, by which he agreed 

[to pny twenty ialhs of inapeea as an indemnification for ail losses and 

[expenses ; to cede to us the pargana and town of Anjar, with its depen- 

Ident bandar of Tuna ; to pay ua further an annual tribute of two lakhs of 

oris ;l to prevent tho future excesses of the Vdgad banditti ; to suppress 
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1830» men for Lakhpat bandar and not to hfirbonr ontlawa or hahnrvcUii 

from their Highnossefl the Peshwa*s or Gaikwar*8 territories. In Peii 
for theae concessions wo agreed to reduce the province of VI 
and all rofract43ry chioftains to the subjection of the Rao's 
authority, and to mediate all causes of disagreement or disaffectioD i 
might spring up in future. 

17« The Marquis of Hastings afterwards excnsed our portion 
twenty lakJis of rupees (estimated at eight lakhs) and also gave up all cl&ii: 
to tliG promised tribute. The remaining articles of the treaty were dnlj 
fulfilled, and a tribute of 40 korU per annum ou each plough was fixed 
on Vagad. Captain MacMurdo was appointed Collector at An jar, and 
Resident in Cutch. The R4o raised the twelve lahha of rupees, which he 
had to pay, by fines on his refractory chieftains, and demands under the 
name of voluntary contributions from those who had long enjoyed the 
revenue from different parts of the country, 

18. Ab soon as the British troops moved out of Cutch, and 
Bh^rmalji felt himself relieved from the terror their pri'sence 
excited^ he gave way to the natural bent of his inclinations* He became' 
addicted to constant intoxication and the lowest sensuality, and the 
whole power of the Government fell into the hands of his profligate 
favounteSi men of the meanest and most depraved characters, whoso 
principal object was to instil into his mind suspicions of his new allies^ J 
and particularly of tlieir repi*esentative Captain MacMurdo. The] 
revenues for eight months in advance were seized from the cultivators off 
the aoO and twenty laHg of karii exacted in fines from thehouseh old offioerB,! 
and the managers of districts, to be dissipated in the grossest debauchery. 
No man of any wealth was safe in the country. The Jadoja chiefa I 
with scarcely one exception retired to their estates, and never visited 1 
Bhuj, 

19* These scenes were hrought to a crisis by the Kao*s murder of his 
cousin Ladhubha, an act which excited the most unqualified horror in all 
classes. The British Government made an application in favour of the 
widow of the deceased chief which so highly incensed the murderer that 
ho immediately raised Arab troops to att?ick Anjar, in consequence of 
which Captain MacMurdo called in another regiment from KAthiawAr 
which had the effect of making him disband the new levies. 

20* Cutch was now in a. more miserable et^te than even in the worst 
times of Rao Rayadhan and every means that he could devise were adopted 
by Bharmalji to insult and injnre the British Government, He lev^ied 
so high a duty on cotton bonght in his villages by merchants of Anjar 
that all trade in that staple was at an end ; and he prohibited boats 
from other poi-ts in his dominions resorting to that of Tuna, Captain 
MacMurdo proceeded to Bhuj, at great personal risk, to expostulate on 
these aggressions, but he experienced nothing but insult and was oomi)ellod 
to return to Anjar without effecting any good. 

21. All the ministers at Bhuj, except LakhmidSs and Batansi, now 
quitted the capital, as the only means of saving their lives ; and the 
Jadeja chiefs applit^d to the Bombay Goveniment for its advice and aid 
in extricating the province from the misrule and misery into which it 
had been plunged, which they proposed to effect, by deposing Bharmalji. 
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This application^ howevePi was negatived, and ii is impossible to sunnise 
what might have been the residt had not the Rao placed himself in the 
light of an enemy by directly molesting onr villages in the Anjiv pargamij 
and by attacking the town of A'desar in YigsA, at a time when its 
chief was, in conformity with the first treaty, in attendance on Captain 
MacMui'do for the settlement of hiB diffei-encea with the Darbar. 

■ 22. A force under Sir William Keir was, by orders from the Governor 

■ General, seut into Cutch. Captain MacMtirdo was ordered to confer 
with fJie Jadejas, and after the fort of Bhujia which overlooks the cjipital 
had been taken by escaladcj the Rao delivered kimself np, waa formally 
deposed, his son (an infant of three veal's of age) elected in his ateadt and 
a treaty made, on his part by the Jiidejae, in which after confirming most 
of the articles of the treaty of 1810, he agreed to pay a snbsidy of two 
lahhn^ of rnj)ee8 per annam, and we guaranteed * the integrity of his 
dominions ' from all foreign and domet^tic enemies. We also guaranteed 
the possessions of the whole of tlie Jddejas on the single condition that 
they would preserve their female children* 

I 23. A regency was immediately nominated oonsisting of five persona, 
to whieh number the British Resident was afterwards added as president 
at the rt! pea ted and eaniest request of the original members j and the 
affairs of the provuice have been since administered by tbia body with 
the occasional advice of the Jddeja Bhayad or brotherhood. By a new 
agreement concluded between the British and Cntch Governments in 
June 1822, Anjar and its dependencies were restored to the Rao on his 
paying to ns their yearly estimated revenue of Rs. 88,000, making 
the entire sum we annually receive fi'om the Cutch Government, 
Es. 2,80,000. 

»24. From thl*? concise stat-ement of the progress of onr connection 
with Cutch it will lie suificiently evident it has been forced upon us in 
order to protect KathiiiwiLr and the commerce of the coast from increas* 
ing bands of pifatea and of plnndemra, and it is further evident that were 

■ we to abandon the connection to-morrow» we Bhould have the same evils 
^Lto encount'cr, and be in all probability put to a far greater expense, and 
Hp||eome suliject to much more embarrassment than we ever can, by pre- 
^^flBrviug the alliance. On these grounds therefore, it is not expedient to with- 
draw, bat, were it so, the maintenance of our faith renders such a measure 
impracticable. It is now eight years since this count ly has been subject to 
the regency before mentioned, and it has during that period enjoyed a 
compamtive tmnquillity beyond what it ever before knew. The ex-Rao 
Bharmidji lives in the house of his son, and for some period past has been 
subject to no restraint, for the British guiird over him ho^ been for some 
time a mere cei^emony. His character is said to be much changed, and ho 

Iapjjears reconciled t*> his condition^ but if he is not, lie has small means, if 
*'ny, of exciting disturbance. The reigning prince (Rdo Desal), with whom 
1 ^^id much intercourse when at Bhnj, is a youth of xmcommon promise 
and be has had advantages which few in Ids situation have enjoyed. The 
Resident Lieutenant-Colonel Pottinger has attended with much care and 
solicitude to his education, and every pain has been taken to render him 
worthy of his condition. Ho has reaped groat benefit from the lessons of 
the Reverend Mr. Gray, Chaplain at BhuJ. That respectable clergyman 
takes a most anxious interest in the improvement ot his pupil and the 
young Rao gave mo proof at every interview I had with him, that the 
, instruction ho had received had not been cast away. It was pleasing to 
' hiirn in conversation continnally rcfon'ing to the observations of Mr, 
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Gray, whom he deacrihed as being most kind and attentiye to hinx and 
giv^ing hira infornmtioB on all aubjecta. He repeated to m© axioma that 
he h^ been taught, and the principles that had been instilled into hia 
mlnd» and was amusing in his eagerness to shew the information lie had 
acquired of the action of steam and other matters in which his knowledgo^ 
though superficial, he cunld not help ob9ei*ving, was snperior to that of 
those of his own tribe, bj whom he was surrounded. 

25. I dwell on these facts because in a petty state liVe Cutch evety 
thing depends upon the character of the prince; to it we must trust for aU 
of stability that can be attained in such an alliimce. It is to princ*es atid 
ehiefa in a state like Cutch that we must look for the reform of trilws lika 
those who inhabit this country. We have in our treaties made g^reat 
sacrificestoabolish infanticide, though, I fear, not with that effect which waa 
so earnestly desired. Through the induence and ejcample alone of popular 
princes or chiefs can this object be accomplished, and these consideratieoa 
give importance to every effort- made to promote the improvement of the 
acknowledged head of the Jadejas, 

26. I saw all the JAdeja chiefs of Cutch that were at Bhnj. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pottinger informed mo beforo they came, that tbey were anxioua 
ablaut three points : Ist, tho removal of the guard from tho ex-Hio ; 2nd, 
the Rao Dcsal being introduced more into public affairs ; and l^tly, tho 
diminution of tho amount paid for Anjar, which, it was stat^nl, waa 
evitieutly more than tho revenue realized, and pressed hard upoa tho 
limited resources of the principality* 

27* These roqnests wore successively made as the Resident had atat'Od. 
To the first I i-eplied that tho alliance with Cutch had hitherto been a 
source of more trouble and expense to the British Government than of 
political benefit or pecuniary resource. That if expediency alone was 
consulted, it would be abandoned, but our faith was pledged to the prince 
and to tho chiefs, and would be maintained as long as they fulfilled their 
obligations. That llao Desal though yet young (only fourteen) gave extra* 
ordinary promise, and that the country had for some period known an 
interval of tranqiiillifcy to which it was before a stiTvngcr, The ex-RAo I 
had been assured was penitent for his former crimes, and sincerely attaclied 
to his son, and waa believed to liavo abandoned all hopes of restoration to 
the rank ho had by hia conduct forfeited. That owing to these circum- 
stances the restraint under which he had been at first placed, had been 
gradually relaxed until the guard over him was literally no more than 
one of honour. That ho lived in the palace with liis son with whom he had 
free and constant intercourse, and might, no doubt, if he waa foolish 
enough to desire it, olfect his escape ; but this was in the opinion of the 
Resident, and of those most deeply interested in maintaining the present 
order of affairs, not to bo apprehended ; and as I found the young prince, 
the minister and all the Jdtlcja chiefs, anxious on the ground of honoumblo 
feeling, for the removal of tho appearance of confinement (for it was 
Dothing more), I had no hesitation in complying with their request ; and 
I was happy that this mark of confidence waa coincident with the removal 
of on© of the corps from tho force stationed at Bhuj, as no two 
measures could shew more clearly the foundations on which wo desired 
the alliance to rest, a complete conviction on the minds of the princo and 
his chiefs of the value of the protraction they received, and of the princi]ilea 
on which it was afforded them. If, I said (which God forbid), any evils 
resulted from compliance w^ith their requtst, on their head should be the 
oonDoquence. The British GovornmeDt would be emancipated from 
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engagements tlmt conld alone be beneficial from tlieir contiTitiiii^ to 
preserve jteace, to promote improvement, and to render the iiihiibitants of 
Cutch worthy of its frieiidahip. Those that now heard ine, 1 added, might, 
if Bn))8isting ties were broken, implore in vuin for that succom' by which 
they had been saved from ruin. The minister Lakhmidas, in the name of 
the young Rao, and the Jadejda on their own part, expressed mncb 
^ratitnde for the promised removal of the guard. It took off, they 
Bivid, a reproach from the family of their rulers, and tbey would give, aa 
they had before signified to the Resident, an engagement which 
increased their individual responsibility for maintaining Rao Uesal and 
his descendants on the viasnad to the perpetual exclusion of the ex-Rao 
Bharmalji who, they said, was reconciled to his condition, and, if not, 
neither possessed, nor could create, means of regaining authority. 

28. To the next request of the Jadejaa, I observed that I saw no 
objection to the name of the Rao Desal being introduced into public doeds, 
and his being gradually initiated into the management of bis own affairs, 
but he was yet too young to be released at once from that tuition and 
control to which he owed bo much ; but that it would bo the anxious 
desire of the Resident acting in conformity with the former instructions 
of Government to apportion the weight of business to the growing 
strength of the young prince^ who, if hia education was completed in the 
manner it ha<l been commenced, might within a few years^ bo fully equal 
to bear the whole burden, and prove in the exercise of power the happy 
instrument of working great reforms in his native country. 

29. To the request for a decrease in the annual payment to the British 
Government, I gave a decided negative. If the Anjar reventrc had fallen 
short of the expected amouait, it was, I said, owing to causes that were 
not likely to recur. Other resources had increased and were likely to 
increase from the tranquillity which the country enjoyed, and which was 
to bo exclnsively referred to the British protect ion. As to the augmented 
expenses which they pleaded from the Rdo*s marriage, and the stat-e 
necessary to be supported, as well as the charges for the establishment 
of the ex-R:io, these must Ijc reduced, if the revenue w^aa unequal t*:* defray 
them. The condition of the finances of the British Government, and the 
expensive establishmonts it supported^ forbade, I informed them, the 
surrender of any part of the pecuniary anbsidy from Cutch ] while on the 
other hand, the latter state was by treaty ensured against any increase of 
demand. At this part of the conference, I took an opportunity of explain- 
ing to the Jadejfia and their relations, assembled to the amount of nearly 
one hundred, my sentiments of the unexampled consideration with which 
they had been treated, and the bad return they had as yet made for such 
lil>eral usage. 'Your lands' (I said) * have been guaranteed to you and 
your desoeudante by the Bntish Government without the stipulation of 
one kori of pecuniary payment to it or to your prince, and without fixing 
any specific aid of troops in the event of invasion, or of the public peace 
being disturbed. You have subsequently permitted small and despicable 
bands of plunderers to tra^fi^rse the country, and carry off booty from the 
prineipjii towns of your prince. I have desired the Resident and tho 
minister to inform me of the name of any person that distinguished himseH 
on the late incursion of the Mi/\n£a ; but not one name has been brought to 
my notice, and I find that a large body of Rajput chiefs boasting tha 
name of Jadej^, and of devoted allegiance to their ruler, considering 
themselves shielded by oiir too generous guarantee from the just resent- 
ment of their prince-^ made not one effort to protect his towns from 
plunderers, or hia fields from devastatioQ, apparentlj satisfied if they 
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saved their own estates from eimilar evila : and in some itistanccs it it 
Btrongly suspected that the oxomption of those from attack was the price 
of a base, if not a traitoroas, inactivity/ 

SO. * Tliifl has past/ I observed, * but lot it be known in futiu^ that 
there is nothing in the biihidhari orgnanintec obligation which the Britisb 
Government has given to tho chiefs of Ciitch that exempts them from 
their allegiance, and the aid which in virtue of that they are bound to 
give their prince on every occasion, where his person or his property waa 
at hazard. And any chief who is hereafter supine, and who doea not 
exert himself to tho utmost, to oppose and destroy hia enemies or 
plunderers, will bo dealt with as one who aids them, and shall, as tho 
slightest punishment, bo proclaimed to have forfeited all rights to 
British protection/ 

31. 'The Besident,' I added, ' had been insfcmeted by me to com- 
mnnicate with all the chiefs individnally upon this gnliject which was on© 
of much importance for them fully to understand. He would explain to 
them tho mode in which they eoxUd best fnlfil obhgfttions that belonged 
to their condition, and which were not specified in any engagement or 
treaty, because they wore implied as duties that could neither bo evad^ 
nor neglected without the total dissolution of those ties by which s 
government liko that of Gutch could alone be maintained nnder tta 
present form and administration/ 

32* These senlimente were fnlly orplained by mc to tho assembled 
chiefs ; and that there might bo no mistake they were repeated in my 
name by the minister Lakhmidas. No observations were offered in reply, 
though they were invited to do so, beyond some of tho senior Jadejas 
expressing their assent t>o the fairness and justice of what I had stated, 
and their resolution to merit by their future conduct, tho benefits they 
derived from tho protection of the British Government. 

33. I took the opportunity of this large concourse of chiefs to give my 
sentiments most fully on the subject of infanticide. * They knew,* I eaiOt 
* the solicitude of tho British Government regarding the abolition of thai 
most Imrbarous crime, which so far from being countenanced, or sano- 
tioned by tho usages of Hindus, was held in ntter execration by all of that 
race except the few tribes of Rajputs by whom it was introduced, and 
continued to be practised from motives of family pride.' * The Jiidejia of 
Catch,' I remarked, 'whom I am now addressing, have long been reproaehed 
with this horrid and inhuman usage. From the first of onr connection 
with this state, its abolition has been a snbject of most anxious solicitnda. 
Tho hope of eifecting it was recognized as a motive for tho alliance, and 
engagements were entered into by Jadeja chiefs that I fear have been 
little respected.* 'I know,* I added, * the difficulty of persuading men to 
abandon this practice, however abhorrent to nature ; but believe me, yon. 
will hazard by tho continuance of infanticide the protection of the Britiflh 
Government, for the crime is held in such detestation in England, thai 
the nation will not long ho reconciled to intimate friendship with a race 
of men by whom it continues to be perpetrated in direct breach of their 
promises and engagements/ The solemn warning I gave them on this 
Bubject was (I concluded) dictated by an anxious solicitude for their 
welfare, and for the happy operation of an alliance which promised such 
benefits to their country while it would tend, if all its obligations were 
fulfilled and objects attained, to promote the reputation, and, with it, the 
interests of the British Government. 

S4 A copy of these notes of my conference with the Jade jis shonld 
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he Bent to Lieut<?naiit*Colonel Pottinger for record in \m office, and he 
may be instrtieted to take every opportunity of impressing tlieae chiefs 
with the importance of their fully nude standing and acting upon 
principles and feellnga which arc equally essential for their own good, and 
to eecare to them and theii* descendants a contiouanco of the favour and 
protection which they now enjoy. The liesident should also he instructed 
to make the young prince fully acquainted with all that had passed on 
this occasion. 

' 35, My communications with the Jidejas, and the line of conduct I 
prescribed to the Resident, were grounded upon the conviction that no 
motives but dread of the superior power of the British Government, and 
reliance upon its faith could restrain them for a moment, from those 
outrages which for generations ha.ve been habitual to this class of chiefs. 
These yield a respect bordering upon veneration, tm far as outward show, 
to the family of their ruler, considering him the head of that aristocracy 
among whom Cutch has been long divided, but with all their prof essions 
of allegiance, they have never hesitated, when it suited their personal 
interests or gratified their passions of revenge or ambition, to relx?l against 
his authority, to plunder his Lands, and at times to dethrone or murder the 
occupant of the masjiudj placing however one of his family in liis place. 

36. This conduct on their part has led their princes to similar acts of 
violence when thoy have had absolute power either through the aid of 
some of their dependent chiefs or foreign mercenaries. The poverty of 
Cutch and its salubrity have hitherto alike opei*ated to disturb its peace. 
Men of a robust fi*anie and with predatory habits have increased in a 
proportion beyond what the country couhi maintain in a manner suited 
to their wants, and it may bo affirmed that these causes combined with 
the usages and cliaracter of its foreign conqnerors the Jadej^s, have led 
to more crimes and more acts of violence, injustice, and atrocity being 
committed within the last century in this small and insulated country than 
in almost any part of the world with which we are acquainted. 

I 37* In dictating that treaty with the Jadejas on which the present 
connection is founded^ it is much to be regretted that we guaranteed their 
estates and freed them from all specific^ duty or payment to their prince 
without imposing one obligation upon them in return except that they 
ehould abandon the horrid practice of infanticide. This humane article 
of the treaty has, I fear, been much disregarded^ and we possess no means 
of enforcing its strict fulfilment. 

38. Secure in our protection and freed by it from all supervision or 
responsibility in the management of their estates, the Jadeja chiefs have 
become indolent and indifferent to all matters that do not immediately 
affect their peraonal interests. Lost in the enjoyment of sensual pleasures 
they neglect all improvement and endeavour to supply funds for such a 
course of life by every means of oppression and outrage they can venturo 
upon without the hasard of their property. Not above one has exposed his 
estate to forfeiture, but that should be rigidly enforced whenever they 
join in rebellion or fail in their efforts to guard the country from foreign 
plunderers. They should in such case either be deprived of their estates 
or be subjected to heavy fines, nazrdtuit to their prince on euccession or 
adoption, which they fully recognize should be strictly enforced and 
Exed upon as high a scale as usage warranted. The chiefs of Cutch 
have encroached upon their ruler, till his revenues bear no just 
proportion to his condition as their head, and it should he a principle of 
oar policy to take every fair advantage of events to increase his powor 
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to the diminntioTi of that depraved, disobedient, and tmmanageable class 
of petty chiefs, whose existence in their aetnal state ia at vananoe witli 
all plans of improvement and calculated to render nnprofitable, if not ta 
destroy, the alliance we have formed with this principality. 

89, I have recommended to the Resident the only measnrea tiiat 
appear to mo at all likely to render the continnance of these cLiefs in tlio 
power they enjoy within their respective limits, safe and useful either to 
their prince or the British Government, and among other points to which 
I have direct-ed his attention is that of bringing" near his person some of 
their near relations and adherents which they will gladly maintain undm 
the impression of its being the means of acquiring influence and favoopj 
It will also be valued as giving them the opportunity of stating any of their 
petty grievances or wants and it will add to their local importance, Sncli 
are the advantages it offers them. To us it gives a gradual increase^ 
unattended with expense, to a small body of Irregular Horse, natives of 
Cutch. It furnishes the best of channeb through which we can convey 
advice or in any way promote improvement. We become through sncK 
daily intercourse intelligible to rude men and obtain a confidence which 
prevents incalculable evils, for I am positive nine out of ten of the rifiings 
and nebellions we have had to suppress in India have their origin in the 
ignorance and di^ead of those who have had no opportanities of acqniring^ 
information of our views or intentions — much less of forming any idea of 
the principles of a Government so totally different to those to which they 
and their ancestors have been accustomed. 

40. Success in imparting this knowledge, as it tends to make con- 
fidence supplant fear, will maintain the public peace better than armies, 
and in countries like Cutcb or Kathitiwdr (I speak from ample experience 
of a similar community in Malwa), there is no means so adapted to gain 
these ends as the Resident having near his person or with those officers hm 
employs, the sons, brothers and relations of the chiefs of the country and 
paHicuJarly when they are young and disposed to receive instruction ; 
sach persons, if kindly treated and no duties they dislike are exacted 
from them, and above aU if they are at first allowed to go to their homes 
at pleasure, will soon become a link not only of establishing confidence 
but of giving to the British representative a place iil the regard of all 
branches of the family to which they belong* They may occasionally 
carry from him some small present to a mother or mark of notice to a 
father Or uncle who has behaved well and a favour will be estimated at 
ten times its value from being received through such a channel. 

41. This mode of conciliation and of promoting friendship as well aa 
of reforming ignorant and barbarous men requires no doubt patience, 
kindness, humanity and judgment, hut these qualities we have a right 
to expect in the Agents selected for high and delicate duties, and I must 
state my conviction that the mode of conciliation I have noticed, may ba 
applied (modified of course by local circumstances) to every part of our 
wide territories that contains uncivilized and ignorant chiefs and tribeti 
and that where the Agent has a fair latitude given to him and ia com. 
petent to his duties he will effect more through such means in restoring 
or maintaining peaco in tho country under his management or control 
than through any others he can employ, but ho must neither be deterred 
by partial failures nor slow progress from perseverance in an object 
which, when once obtained, fixes the foundation of our influence and 
power on a hundredfold better foundation than ever can be effected by 
force, for it rests upon willing obedience and confidence on one part and 
a recognition of rights on the other ; whilo force, if successful, eti£es 
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without ertinguisliing, a spirit of hostility, and in cotnpelling ns to 
sequester rights that have been imder all vicissitndes retained for ages, 
causes too often a harassing and expensive warfare. The latter result 
18, I regret to state, too frequent in our history, the meaHures by which 
it has been produced may stand apparently jnstified on our records, but 
they will be found contrary to the usage of the best of the former rulers 
of India and at variance with true policy in our present state of power. 
When that was more limited and of a more doubtful character self-defence 
compelled na to many acts which we should now avoid. Every meana 
should DOW be used to save us from the necessity of alienating tlie property 
or destroying the right of any one subject to out sway, and when we act 
with a fall impiiesaion of the value of this policy we shall find that a 
great proportion of those on whom our rigid rules precipitate puni^shment 
err more from want of knowledge of the rules and principles of our 
administration and ignorance of our objects than from any design of 
placing themselves in opposition or hostility to a Government whoso 
power at this moment is far too great to admit of their entertaining any 
hope of successful resistance to its authority, 

42. The Ran between Cutoh and Kathiiwar is no defence whatever j 
for it is not above twelve miles at Malia where it can be crossed 
in two or three hours during nine months * of the year and a corps or 
body of horse leaving Viigad, the most fruitful district of Cutch, would, 
in twenty miles distance, reach the finest part of Kathiawar ; but the Ilan 
between Cutch and Sind is a considerable, though not an insurmountable 
obstacle against the invasion of any troops except predatory horse. Thia 
fact, the extension of the territories of Cutch to Lakhpat and its 
immediate proximity to the delta of the Indus give it increased value as a 
military position at a period when the two gi'eat Asiatic Powers, Peraia 
and Turkey, are no longer the formidable barriers they once were 
considered against the approach of a European enemy to the vicinity of^ 
our Eastern possessions, but this is a subject I ehidl not anticipate as I 
intend very early to lay before the Board a memoir which will contain 
all the information I possess regarding the line of our Western Frontiers 
from Lakhpat bandar to JesaJmer, and the means which a European 
enemy wonld have of attacking it as well as those wa possess of defence. 
At present I shall limit my observation on this point to the conclusion 
that if our pledged faith permitted ns to abandon our connection wiib 
Cntch, it would be most impolitic to do so. 

43. We are not to suppose that in resigning onr power in this countir it 
would fall back into that state in which wo found it. Our connection haa 
given it comparative tmnqnillity, but it has had the effect of diminishing^ 
by this veiy result ita power of resisting those foreign inroads to wMoh 
it haa always been exposed, I cannot have the least doubt that disarmed 
in a manner as it has been by our having so long had the charge of ita 
defence it would fall an easy conquest to Sind and it could not have a 
fate more injurious to onr interests if ever a European enemy was in 
possession of the Indus, for we must either outrage Sind hy re-occupying^ 
this conntry on the approach of an invader, or abandon one of the moat 
important outworks to the defence of this part of India and the one 
beyond all others most likely to deter the rulers of Sind from forming a 
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' The ie^ is forced up d tiring the S. W, moDB<x>n ftnd renders it impasaable at this 
pUce in July, August and September^ hut it may be erosaed hii^er up, ^agh 
broader. 
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connection with our enemies as its vicinity to the months of the Indui 
to Tatta and the port of Knrracht^e woald give us the greateBfe facilitusi 
in detitroying their trade or in invading their territories* 

44. Circnmstances precluding, as I concuive they do, all idea ol 
abandoning the connection with Cntch, it remains only to determitia 
what is the best mode of maintaining it in order that we may fix, ae tbd 
Secret Committee desiro, what line of policy we mean under all chanset 
to pnrsuei and also to decide on thiit which is most economical and whicii 
will prevent the connection with this petty state being burdensome cm 
our finances* 

45. If over obliged by the conduct of the prince or his ebiefa to 
intei*fere more directly than we now do in the affairs of Cutch^ or if 
existing ties were by any circumstances dissolved, we may either take 
ander onr direct miinagement the whole of the country, or partially 
occupy that portion of it which was best suited to our purposes ; the former 
i7ould be decidedly the best course, as it would effect at once, what the 
other must early lead to with increased expense and embarrassment, bat 
under no circumstances would I recommend the introduction of our 
civil administration into Cutcli. If obliged, which I trust we shall not 
be, to assume openly the administration of its affairs, it must still be 
viewed more as a military outwork which necessity compelled us to 
occupy than a part of our settled provinces* One of the present family 
of princes to which the people are singularly attached should bo nominal 
ruler, and those chiefs who had not forfeited every claim to consideratioa 
should be preserved in power. This small country should be managed 
by natives under the supervision of a Resident. The introduction of our 
laws and regulations would create a jealousy and alarm not only in Cutcb 
but the neighbouring countries of Sind, Baluchistan and Muitan, while the 
mode of management I have suggested would be no more than what the 
inhabitants of these uncivilized countries are accustomed to ; for its ruJera 
have often boen pageants in the hands of foreigners, and they must think 
(Dor are they far from the fact) that wo at this moment exercise, upon 
occasion, almost as absolute a power as if we were its direct adminis- 
trators. 

46. In expressing my opinion that our civil governioent should not 
eventually even, be extended to Cutch, I do not mean to draw any 
comparison between its excellence and that which I propose should on an 
emergency occurring be adopted in that country, but I deem Cutch only 
valuable as a position of defence on this part of our frontier, and I 
recommend that system which I deem best calculated to promote the end 
for which alone it is occupied ; and that end, I conceive, to be of a 
magnitude that must supersede all minor considei-ations and the question 
is of a nature that separates it from those that relate to the administration 
of other jmrts of the territories of this Presidency. 

47. The diminution of the force stationed in Catch is in progress- 
I shall hereafter give a statement of the actual difference of expense made 
by removal of corps and reduction of establishments in that country- It 
w^l be sufficient at present to give the results. 

48. In January 1830, the disbursementa in Cutch including all charges, 
political and military, were Us. 6,39,360 per annum. By various reforma 
and the remo\^l of a native regiment to another quarter of the country 
where it was much required, they have been reduced to Rs* 3,04,700 and 
will be further reduced about Re. 40,000 by the recent order strikiog off 
field allowances; and the whole conuection therefore cannot be estiniated ai 
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a higher amiQal cost than about Rb, 70,000 * being the difference between 
ottr diabnrgementd and two laklis and eighty-eight thousand rupees which 
we receive from the Rdo as subsidy and compensation for Anjir. 

49. Though the present Political Resident Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pottinger receives in amount under different heads his former salary, his 
suooeflsor will have no more than Rs. 1200 per mensem with his military 
allowaDce, which is in fact only Rs* 60O more than any officer would 
receive ia the military command he exercises ; and as his assistant has 
the reduced salary of Ua. 400, the whole political duty of this Residency is 
at a charge of only Rs, 1000 per mensem, but independent of the great 
saving which results from this combination of military and political 
duties in Cutch it appears to me quite essential on other grounds. 

50, The Resident of Cutch may be viewed under the present system 
as ' Warder of the Border ' from the Indus to near Deesa ; and upon 
his judgment and decision both in forming and executing his plans on 
emergency occurring^ the peace of both Cutch and K4thiAw4r may in a 
great degree depend. Viewing these duties as I do, I am quite satisfied 
that the military and political authority should continue to be combined 
in one individual, and that, independent of the saving of expense from 
this arrangement which is very considerable^ it is calculated to promote 
the public interests, both as it increases the local impression of the power 
of the public officer who fills the station, and as it avoids all hazard of 
those delays and embarrassments which often restdt from difference of 
opinion and the collision of civil and military officers employed at a 
distance from the seat of government. 

I request copies of this minuto may bo sent by the earliest opportunity 
to the Court of Directors and the Supremo Government, 
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I This allowfl botwecn firo aud six thouaAud rupoea, occuiouftl bhdia to aepoyt 
employed on detachment. 
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CHAPTER L 

DESCRIPTION. 

TSE district tinder the PAlanpur Political Sitperintendent, lying Chapter L 
between 24?^ 41' and 23' 25' north latitude, and 72"* 46' and 7V 16' east DeacriptioiL 
longitude, has a total estimated area of about 8000 square miles, a 
population of about 500,000 souls or 62'5 to the square mile, and an 
estimated yearly revenue of about £12(>,00li (Rs, 12,00,000). 

Situated in the north-west of Gujarat to the east of Catch, the BoandArm* 
district is bounded on the north by Marwar and Sirohi, on the eaat 
by tlie Mahi Kantha, on the south by the territory of His Highness 
the Gaikwar and by Kathiawar, and on the west by the Ran of Cutch. 

The Superintendency includes a group of thirteen states, of Dinaion* 
which four, Palanpur, Radhanpur, Varahi, and Tervada, are under 
Musalman chiefs; seven, Tharad, Morvaila, Vav, Suigam, Diodar, 
Santalpur, and Chadchat, under Rajputs; and two, Bhabar and 
Kankrej, under Koli Thakardas of part Rajput origin. Two of 
the whole number, Palanpur, with an area of about 2384 square 
miles, and a population of about 215,000 souls, and Radhanpur, 
with an area of about 929 square miles, and a population of about 
90,000 soulsj rank as first class states. The remaining eleven are 
petty states, with an average population of about 20,000 souls, and 
' an average yearly revenue estimated at about £3000 (Ra. 30,000). 

As a whole "the district is a sandy plain with, in some places, Aipect. 

waving sandhills and between them valleys of black clay. Near 
Palanpur and to the eastward the country is undulating and well- 
wooded ; to the north and north-east where it borders on Sirohi it is 
extremely difficult, most wild and picturesque,^ covered with rocka 

[and forest-clad hill ranges, outliers from the Abu and Jasor hills. # 

West towards the Ran and south to Jhinjhuvada, and thence round 
to the east is one sandy plain, slightly wooded in the centre, but 

I treeless both in the north and south and towards the west gradually 

I falling away into a salt waste. This part of the country seems to 
bave been greatly changed since 1830, when, according to Sir A, 

I Burnes, there was no town or place of any size on the banks of 
™ the Ran, and few places were more wild and deserted than its 
neighbourhood. The country was in no way cleared and abounded 
in lions nnd tigers, and the greatest caution was required in travelling 
from village to village.* 



1 Sir A. Burnet. Ma let April IS28. 
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In the north-east of the district are some hills of consi'iemir- 
height, outliers from the Ararali range. Of these the chief i.s -U 
about eighteen miles north of Palatipur, a hill of guei&s iri^ 
burJst'S of gnmite. This, about 35U0 feet high^ is a lon^ hog' 
mountain^ except that its water supply is scanty* well suited for 
sanitarium. The top can, at presentj be reached only by meo 
foot^ but a path for horsemen could, without much difficulty, 
made. The whole hill is covered with thick forest, on the tr 
chiefly bamboos. All the year round in three or four gorges m 
pools of water are found. The other chief hills are, beginning 
mile to the south of the Ja.sor range and stretching eastward, 
Chiklodar Mata^s hill^ taking its name from a small shrine on 
highest peak that rises about 2500 foet above the sea* N< 
Karimabad is another hill of about equal height* Both are con 
with thick forest. The conical hill, called the Rani Tunh or tli( 
Queen's Peak, at the western end of the Surbakri hilts and about 
mile and a half from the town of Dantivada, is a marked feature ia 
the Deesa kndscape. Near its foot is the site of the imned citj of 
Dharapur and the Dharasar lake.^ 



^ Of this hill the foUDwing stor}^ ia told : Chand&n 8od&, chief of Nsnr PAx%ar« 
one day riding in a village on the north Bhore of the Han, started a noble boar. !%• 
boor made {or the Kao, and pursued for a day and a niooU'light nighty vr&a at bit 
apeared on the V&gad side of the Ran clt>«e to the walk of Kolikot, the capital ti 
L&kha Phuliini, the great king of the west Hearing that ji atr ' ' '' — *■ 

leave, speared a boar tin deir hit castle walla and ridden off witli 
apology, Liikha PhuUui and some of hia men started in pursuit. ...... i. 

up to him, Clmndon tried to explain that he had chafed liie boar right acroas the . 
from Piirkar^ At first Ldkha would not believe, but was at laat convinced by 
millet ears and melons found in the boards stomach. Taking Chandan back wittr 
him, he agreed to give him hia daughter in marriage, promising to tell him whon th< 
lucky day should come, Chandao on this went home. But the i>eouIe of 
house^ thinking the stranger no fit match f*>r a daugliter of their familv, set 
the king's promise should be kept, but that Ch&ndan should not be tohf to ci.m* 
fto near the marriage day, that no time would be left for his journey. After a tn 
messenger was sent, hia jouniey being m arranged that he should not roach pJiri^- 
till the day before the marriage day. On hearing LAkha's message Chandan, ssd aik 
heart, went round his people, but there was no horse or camel that conhi travel in riti*^ 
day to Kelakot. All seemed lost when a carpenter offered a pair of tan, 
yoking them to a carriage drove Chandan across the Ran. Keaching \ 
in the morning of the marriage day, the bride's family could raise no lo in , - 

and the marriage was duly completed. QuesKtioning Chandan aliout hjs i u r u. . x\ • 
king beard of the nilgdis, and determining to pt hold of them accused th. c: 
of committing adulteiy with one of the late king'a wido^^, and put hira in 
Enraged at the king for disgracing her, the dowager queeo arranged to run aivray ^ 

the carpenter, and* by the help of the mifjdi« they escaped in safety. They took ^-ith th< , 

the queen's daughter by a former husband and settled at a vilUge called DhdrApur, 
After ten yeara, MAna, the queen's daughter, grouing to womanhood, waa wed Ui 
yonng Solanki named Viramji. An angry lover, Devriij, a yonng Rab4ri, went i 
his rage to the court of Soda Sumra ruler of Amarkot, and' so in6amed b'^ r"'" 
with tales of Mini's beauty, that he sent hia brother and a party of horse, an ■ 
her by force to his palace. Sentling word to MAru that he was coming to \ 
Him told him that she ha<i taken an oath not to see a man for six Tnontns» anti Uiat 
he waited till the six months were over, she would then gladly rec<*ivi^ hi^ ^-ipiit. T< 
tjiia Soda Sijmra agreed. Mdru then wrote to Viramji : * For !r 
keeps me safe ; come quickly with a good camel, then I will j-n 
flee together. If you do not come, I will die, I will never receiv., u.v K..j« ^ 
lover/ With the tin^'at camel he could buy, Viramji reached Amarkot, and I 
Miiru know that he had come, stayed in the market for some months At last, 
aijc mouths ha^i i»a«3etl, Msiru sent a message to 8oda Sumra, asking him, as the 1 
wa>i over, to *end her a caioel that she niigJit ride on it and be freed from her voirl 
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The two cliief rivers are the Banas and the Sarasvati, also called 
I Kamarika, 

The Banas rising in Dhebar lake atnon^ the Udepur hills, flowa 
west, past the fluurishing town and cantonment of Deesa, and falla 
into the Ran of Cutch by two moubhs near Gokhatar in Varahi and 
Agichana in Santalpur. Entering Palanpnr to the north-east of 
Sarota, it passes for about twelve miles through thick forest, and 
for about eight miles more has rocky banks and a rocky bed. 
West of this both banks and bed are sandy, and during the hot 
weather the stream ceases to flow. Towards Abu its channel is 
300 yards wide^ six miles above Deesa a mile, at Deesa 700 yards, 
and at Radhanpar 400* At Deesa, and a few miles above and below, 
it is a running stream all the year round. ^ Floods in the Banis^ as it 
is the only drainage line from Abu, often bring down a very great 
volume of water, covering the Ran eight miles from shore to sTiore, 
sometimes with from six to eight feet of fresh water? Except when 
in flood, the Banas may almost everywhere be forded. Its chief 
tributaries are the Sipa and the Balaram. The Sipu, rising to the 
east of the Nitnaj hills in the Sirohi district, joins the Banas near 
Bharath and Chhota Ran pur in Palanpnr. The Balaram rises in the 
hills on the north-east frontier, and flowing by the shrine of Balaram^ 
whence it takes its name, joins the Bands near Karja in Palanpnr* 
There are no tides in the Bands, and its stream is too shallow fur 
boats. It is not used for irrigation, though by building dams much 
of the flood water might be stored. 

The Sarasvati, a small but very holy sti^eam^ rises in the Mahi 
Kantha hills, and crossing the south-east comer of Palanpnr, passes 
by Sidhpur and Pdtan. A few miles below Patau it flows under- 
ground for some miles, and again rising to the light passes thrmigh 
Radhanpur, and flowing almost parallel with the Bana,s, enters the 
Ran a few miles to the south of Anvarpnr. Except in the rains 
the Sarasvati has a very small &ow to the west of Patau, and may 
almost ever^here be forded. Throughout its course it has a 
eandy bed and banks, and is everywhere too shallow for boats* 

I Besides these rivers many smaller streams add much to the 

' richness of the country, 

The district contains no natural lakes, but, especially in Radhanpur, 
has many ponds. Close to the hills the water is very near the 
surface, but gradually sinks in the sandy we&tern plains. In 
Palanpnr, the depth varies from forty to fifty feet, while in some 
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AnxJotia to plcMelier, Sumra Bent jlU the cnmeb in the town. Mdm examined them, 
and choosing Vimmji's mounted it, and, snying she would ride round the fort, moved 
*way. Out of sight they took the DhAnVpiir road, and» though pursued by Sumra, 
made good their escape. Enraged at being outwittefi* Humra called together faia troops 
Mikd Aovanced against Dhiripur. Unable to reatst him, Dh4ra Sut&r, Viram Bolanki, 
and tiie two Rdnia, Jalku and Mini, fled with a few followers to the Surbakri hills. 
Pujuued to the hilla they were attacked and defeated, and Dhsira SutAr and Viram 
fvdanki slain. Their fortunea hopeleRS, Jalku and Miiru withdrew t*> the top of the 
lurthest peak, and, dreading capture more than death, threw themselves over the 
elilf. Since then this has been known as the * Queen's Peak', Ind, Ant. II. 339. 
* 8ir A, Bunxes. MS. lat April 1828^ a gi^ ^ Bumea, M8. lat April IS:^. 
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parts of Tharad it is as mudb as 120. Wiihin the last few ] 
the water-level is said to have aunk to twice its furtDc?r 
Towards the Ran^ water is specially scarce and brackish, ; 
this part o£ the district^ a scanty rainfall causes the gfreatest hftnli^^l 
The water of the riverSj fresh and good in the east, on ea 
BddhanpuTj is, except when in flood, too salt for drinking^ or oikl 
tiae. 

Except in hollows where it is clay, and near the Ran whene ii] 
mixed with black earth, the soil of the plain country ia sandy. 
rocks are metamorphic, gneiss and mica-schist, with apheavalfi 

outbursts of red and grey granite* 

The year has four seasons, hot and dry, rainy, hot and moist-, li^' 
cold; the first lasts through Marchj April, May, and June; tk 
second, through July and August ; the third, through Septemb^ 
October, and part of November ; and the fourth, throug-h pikrt d 
November, December, January, and February. In the hot and JjJ 
season, .the heat, even in the Palanpur territory, is great ; and b w 
north towards Marwdr, and in the west tow^ards the Ran, it is iai^sft 
The thermometer rises to 120"^ in the shade, and the hot win* 
so fierce as to keep even the people of the country front ttw 
during the day time* Especially away from the hills and n 
Ran, the rains are slight. The third season, September^ 
and November, is very unliealthy. Both Europeans and 
suffer from fevei's of a bad type. The fourth season is pleaBiin 
for Europeans, healthy, the cold, especially towards the Ran, briaf 
at times very great. But the cold does not last long, and scarcely 
a month passes without some hot days. The total fall of rain il 
Palanpur was, in 1872, 28'C inches; in 1873, 21 8 inches ; in 187| 
36*41 inches; in 1875, 34'73 inches; in 1876, 26 inches ; and in UTI, 
14*79 inches.^ In 1878, the mean temperature was in Janiuajj 
696 ; in May, 91*4 ; in September, BQ ; and in December, 69*7. 



' Since 1876, bceides at Pdl^npur, rain gauges have been kept nt Tli^rid 
84ntalpiir, The totd rainfall at these two places waa in 1876, UM4 inches at J^fil 
&nd 17*19 mches at Siut&lpiir ; aod iu 1877| 531 iDcheB at TharM and 7 '35 ladM 
SiutalpuT. 




^Thkrb is no limestone in strata, but small lime nodules are found 
I from ten to sixty, or even tighij feet below the surface. Mountain 
limestone is found in some places, bat it does not seem fit for 
working on any large scale. There is a small limestone quany at 
Chdranka under SAiitalpm*, where it is sold at 18«- 8d. the ton (6 mans 
the rupee). Granite of good quality is also found, but so far from 
roads that it is nerer quarried. Gneias and other metamorphic rock 
is used only near the hills, and almost all the building stone of the 
district comes from the Dhr&ngadra quarries in Kathidwar. A 
coarse marble found at Pansval, Dabhela, Riimpum, and Juni Vavdi 
is quarried, and sold at 18^?. 8d* the ton {^niamt the rupee). 

The chief trees in the district are : Of Fkoit trees, the Bel, hilt, 
^gle marmelos ; the nihowa, mahuda, Bassia latifolia ; the iimru 
or timharva, Diospyrog montana; the dmla or dvla, Phyllauthus 
emblica; ihe jdmhifdo, Eugenia jarabolana ; the wood apple, koik or 
Icothi, Feronia elephantiim ; the mango, amba, Mangifera indica ; 
the ran or rdyan, Mimusops indica ; the tamarind, a mil, Tamarind os 
indica; and the jujube, fit>rdi, Zizyphus jujnba. Of Timber trees, 
the Babul, bdval, Acn^ia arabica; the black wood, simm, Dalbergia 
sissoo; the khijro, Prosopis spicigeraj and the arjan or sddado, 
Terminalia arjuna. Of Shade trees, the aduso, Ailanthus excelsa; 
the nim or limbdo, Melia azadirai'hta ; the gundi, Curdia rothii ; the 
gular or umharda, Ficus giomemta ; the vad, Ficus beugalensis ; 
the jdplo, Ficus religiosa ; the pipad, Ficus taicla ; the karanj, 
Pongauiia glabra ; and the kaildi, Sterculea urens. Of Flowering 
trees, the aimla, Borabax malabaricum ; the garmdia, Cassia fistula i 
the gdgrlo khdkhro, Erythrina suberosa ; the champn, Michelia 
champactt } the borsfiU, Mimusops etengi ; and the alri, Morinda 
exserta. Of Miscellaneous trees, the catechu, ArA^r, Acacia 
catechu; the hormOp Acacia leu cop hloea ; ihe ekal kdnta^ Alangium 
lamarkii ; the singona^ Balanites i-oxburghii ; the kachndr^ Bauhinia 
purpurea ; the asundra^ Bauhinia racemosa ; the revra^ Bignonia 
nndulata; the Baldr or mlcra, Boswellia thurifera; the bastard 
teak, k}id0iro, Butea frondosa ; the pardesi, Erythrina indica ; the 
dhdman, Gremia asiatica ; the sara giw, Moringa pterigosperma ; the 
hdam, Stephegyne parvifolia j the marda ^henga, Randia dumetorum ; 
the jalor pUvUj Salvadora indica ; the arnthi, Sapindos emarginatns ; 
the ro/triw, Soyraida febrifuga ; the amhdda^ Spondiaa mangifera; 
the dudla, Springa emodi ; the bastard cypress, Tamarix indica ; 
the beheda, Terminalia belerica ; the hangdli baddm^ Termin&Ua 
caiaj^a; and the j}drmpip!o, Thei>pesia. populeat 
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The large forests in the north and north-east of the Palanpur 
districts, though at present of little value, might, if well managed, 
yield a considerable revenue. The BhiJs and Kolis gather bees* wax» 
gutu^ honejj and the pods of the Cassia fistula, fja)*vidla, and sell 
them to Van ids or Memana who dispose of them in the larger towns* 
A considerable number of cattle are pastured in these forests and 
Btill more in the valley of the Banas. The bamboo woods are is 
places very fine, especially on the top of the Jasor hilL 

The oxen of the Kankrej\ Vav, and Tharad states are considered 
better than those of any other part of the SuperiDtendeneyj and all 
over Gujarat are found in the stables of the wealthy. They are fine, 
strong, well-built animals, of good height, and in colour generally 
white, muzda. They are bred by cultivators and Rabari herdsmen, 
from two kinds of bulls known as tlie pdleltind the dkhto. They ore 
put to work at three years of age. One pair of bullocks can plongb, 
work a wellj and, in hard soil, draw a wagon -load of nearly half a ton 
(30 man^). In sandy tracts a pair of bullocks can draw a cart-load 
of more than a third of a ton (20 wcmis), but for the larger wagons two 
or three pairs are wanted. Except during the rains when they are 
taken to graze in the grass lands, bir^ oxen are generally stall-fei 
They get grass or millet straw, kadbi, pulse, guvdr and math, and 
oil-cake, khol, cotton-seed, kapdsia^ and sometimes butter or uiolasseft. 
They are seldom fed on grain. In the cold season, or when tired or 
sick, they have some special dainty, vuisdla, given them. A pdl^l 
bull, sdnJk, is worth from £2 lOs. to £4 (Es, 25 - 40), and an dkhh 
bull from £2 to £3 (Hs. 20 - 30). The price of a pair of oxen 
ranges from £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 - 300), PdLd bulls and oxen ar© 
prized and well cared for; others are left to roam where they will 
with the village cattle, and pick up what they can. 

Cows calve in their third or fourth year, and give from two to si3E 
pounds of milkj morning and evening, from six months to a year at 
a time. They give milk up to their fourteenth or fifteenth year. 
Towns-people make over their calves to cultivators or to Rabari and 
Sindi herdsmen, to be reared and given back when full g^rown* 
The price of the calf is fixe+d, and when full grown and returned it 
is again valued by a committee, ininch, the herdsman getting 
one-half of the increase. If a calf dies in the rearer's hands, he has 
to pay the owner one-half of its oiigiual price. The rearer may, if 
he wishes, keep the animal, paying the owner the original price and 
one-half of its additional value, A cow varies in price from £1 to 
£5 (Rs. 10-50). Milch cows are fed on oil-cakes, khol^ cotton-seed, 
Jcapdsiay or pulse, guvdr. The monthly cost of a cow's keep varies 
from 10*. to£l (Rs. 5.10)* 

Female buffaloes usually calve in their fourth or fifth year^ anj ' 
give from four to ten pounds of milk, morning and evening, from 
six months to one year at a time* They give over bearing at tifteeii 
or sixteen. A herdsman's terms for rearing a buffalo are the &ame 
as for rearing a cow* Tho value of a female builalo varies from 
£3 to £10 (Rs. 30-100)* They are fed on oil-cake, khol, cotton- 
seed, kapdsiaj and pulse, guvdr. The monthly cost of a btLflfalo*d keep 
comes to from £1 is, to £2 105, (Rs. 12-25). 
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Male buffaloes, pddds^ are used for breeding, and sometimes for 
carrying water-bags, jmkhdis, and ploughing. Buffaloes are 
generally bred by cultivators and Sitidis, who pat tbem to work in 
their fourth or fifth year. The price of a male buffalo varies from 
£1 to £4 (Rs. 10-4*0). 

Sheep, generally white or virliite and black, are bred by Eabari 
herdsmen, who eell the wool, milk, and butter. Tliey are sheared 
once a year at the close of the cold season, and the wool is woveu 
into blankets or sold to traders. The price of a sheep varies from 
48, to 8s. (Rs, 2-4). Among Musalmans, rams are reared, and 
trained to fight 

Goats, white, brown, black, and of mixed colour; are bred both by 
cultivators and by Rabaris, They are of two kinds, the small 
common goat known as viatiri, and the large Kabari goat known 
as bah'i. The milk or butter is sold, and the hair woven into 
blankets or sold to traders. The price of a goat varies from 2s. to 
68. (Re. 1 - 3j, 

Camels are reared by landholders and by Rabari and Sindi 
herdsmen. They are used both for riding and baggage. Inferior 
to those of Thar in Sind and Bikanir in Raj pu tana, their value 
ranges from £3 to £10 (Rs. 30-100), They are usually fed on 
pulse, gutmr, and the leaves of the Urn or nimb, Melia azadirachta, 
tree. When tired, they sometimes get molasses, golj salt and alum. 
The monthly cost of a camel's keep varies from IDs. to £1 10^, 
(Rs. 5-15). 

Horses are bred in these parts by large landlords, Tdlukddrs and 
JdgirddTH and by well-to-do cultivators. They cost to buy from £3 
to £30 (Rs. 30-300), and the monthly cost of their keep is from 
£1 to £2 (Rs, 10- 20). They are fed on grass, Indian millet, and 
pulse, gram or math, and, as a condiment, butter, ghi, in the hot 
season j molasses, gof, in the rains ; and spices, mamla, in the cold 
weather. Because they are more teachable, Tdlukddyrs generally 
ride mares, and, except one or two specially good ones set apart for 
breeding, either sell or band over their horses to their attendants. 
A gelding is very seldom seen. 

Ravals, grain-carriers, and Kumbhars, potters, rear asses and use 
them as beasts of burden. An ass costs to boy from £1 to £1 10^. 
(Rs. 10-15) and for its millet, bajri, and pulse, maM, about 6^, 
(Rs. S) a month. 

Hens are of two breeds, the kulang, a large and handsome, and 
the phetialj a smaller and meaner bird. The prica of a hen varies 
from 6(i. to Is. 6d, (4- 12 as.), and that of an egg from |(i. to |(i. 
(3-6 pit^). They are bred by Vaghris and Musalmans. Ducks, 
varying in price from 12s* to £1 4s» (Rs. 6-12) a dozen, are 
reared only by Vaghris in the Deesa camp. 

Turkeys, Pea-fowl, and Guinea-fowl are not reared for sale. For 
Turkeys and Guinoa-fowl Ahmedabad is the nearest market. 
Pea-fowl are plentiful, but, as the people hold them sacred, their 
slaughter is forbidden. 
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Of Wild Animals, the Lion, sahi, is now very rare. The other beasts 
of prey are the Tiger, vdgh, Felis tigris ; the Panther, dipdo, Pelis 
leopardus j the Bear,n>k;AA, Ursus labiatus;the hunting Fard, chiia^ 
Felis jubata ; the Hyaena, tarachhy Hyaena striata ; and the Wolf, varu, 
Canis pallipes. Of Deer, there are the Stag, sdbar, Rasa aristotelis, 
the Spotted Deer, chital^ Axis maculatus ; the Antelope, kalidr, 
Antelope bezoartica ; the Ravine Deer, hutdr ; the Blue Bull, mto di, 
Portax pictus ; the Indian Gazelle, chikdra, Gazella benettii ; the Wild 
Boar, suvar, Sus indicus ; and the Hare, saslu, Lepus ruficaudatus, are 
also found in the district. The average yearly number of d^hs 
from wild beasts is about four, and from snake-bites about twenty. 

The district abounds in woodland and water fowl, and is specially 
rich in the variety of its wild duck. The other game birds are 
Florican, karimor, Sypheotides auritus ; Bustard, gordl, Eupodotis 
edwardsii ; Partridges, titar^ of two kinds, the Painted, Francoliniu 
pictus, and the Grey, Ortygornis pondiceriana ; Quails, Idvri, of two 
kinds, the Grey, Coturnix communis, and the Rain, Cotnmiz 
coromandelica ; Snipe, snap, of three kinds, the common, Gallinago 
scolopacinus, the Jack, Gallinago gallinula, and the Paintea, 
Rhynchoea bengalensis ; Wild Geese, jangli hans, and three kinds of 
Sand Grouse, batdbat, the large or Ran Grouse, Pt^rocles senegaUns, 
the Common, Pterocles exustus, and the Painted, Pterocles fasciatns, 
are also met with. Pelicans, chamcha^ are not uncommon. 

The chief fish are the maral, the padia, the dhebar, the eel, the 
bam, and the singdra. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION, 

IjT 1867-68 a very rou^h niimbering of the people waa made. 
Phe refciiriia shewed 213,382 males and liS5,753 females, total 
199,135 ; adding to this 9335 for the Deeaa caDip^ it gave a total 
return for the whole superintendency of 408,470 souls or 67*59 to 
the square mile. That these returns were very imperfect was shown 
by the 1872 census which gave an increase of 94,110, the total rising 
to 502,586 souls, or 62*82 to the square mile. Of the total number 
455,892 were Hindus 32,956 of them Jains^ 46,678 were Musalmans, 
tad 1 6 were brought under the head ' Others/ Of the total population 
863,791 were males and 238,795 females, the percentage of males 
on the total population being 52^49 and of females 47'5L Hindu 
mates numbered 221,786 or 52^44 per cent, and Hindu females 
201,150 or 47*56 per cent of the total Hindu population ; Musalman 
males numbered 24,791 or 53*11 per cent, and Musalman females 
21,887 or 46*89 per cent of the total Musalman population ; under 
the head ' Others ' males numbered 10 or 62*50 per cent, and 
females 6 or 37^50 per cent of the totah 

I The following are the chief available caste and race details. Among 
Hindus, Brahmans havo five principal divisions, Shrimali, Audieh, 
Modh, Pdlival, and Sarasvat. Most of these earn their living as 
priests. Of the rest, some are endowed with laud ; some are in the 
service of chiefs as readers of religious books and astrologers, 
and a few are traders and cultivators. Brahmans are numerous, 
especially in towns, and are rai-ely pfjor. 

Under the head Writers come Brahma-Kshatris, a small well- 
to-do class generally clerks or pleaders, mukktidrs. 

Under the head Merchants, Traders, and Shopkeepers come 
Vani4s, Lohdnas, and Bhatias. Of Vdnias there are nine chief 
divisions, Shrimali, Modh, Kapol, Osval, Porvad, Jh^lora, P&nchaj 
Lad, and Leta. The Vanids, a very large class, are employed aa 
agents and managers by large landholders and engage in trade. 
As a class they are wealthy. The Lohdnas, generally shopkeepers 
and clerks, are few and poor. The Bhatias, who are all traders, 
are few but wealthy. 

Under the head Husbandmen come six classes, Rajputs, Koli 
Thdkardas, Kanbis, Sathvdras, Narodds, and Kolis, The Rajputs, 
a very large class, belong to seven leading divisions | Chavda, 
Chohan, Rdthod, Solanki, Parmar, Yadav and Gohil, and are chiefly 
land-owners, village sharers, vdntdddntf and holders of service land, 
B 236-^37 
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pamita. Thcnr position and wealth varies, but as a class tliej 
debt. The Koli Thakard^s are fairly numeroas and are divi dec 
eight leading classes, Solanki, Kathod, Chohanj Parniar, 2^^^^ 
D^bhi, Amiv^ria, and Khamboia. These differ from comnio^ 
in having a strain of liajput blood. They are generally landht 
and are more or less indebted and allied with the predatory cl 
Kanbis with three chief divisionSj Leva, Kadva, and Anjni 
found only in moderate numbers. As a class they are well-t 
The Sathvaras, market gardeners and cultivators, are few a 

rd circumstances. The Narodasare fairly numerous and we 
The Kolis form the bulk of the people and are poor. 
are dai'ing thieves and highway robbers, and are much giv 
cattle-stealing. 

Of Manufacturers there are three classes, Khatris and S 
weavers, and Bh^vsdrs, calico-printers. These are few in nu 
and except the SAWs are well-to-do. Of Artisans there are 
classes ; Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; Suthars, carpet 
Kansards, coppersmiths ; Salats, masons ; Luliars, blacksn* 
Darjis, tailors ; and Kmnbhars, potters* These are few and ^ 
the last well-to-do. M 

Of Bards and Actors there are three elasses ; Bhavayfis, 8^ 
comedians, few and poor ; Chai^ans, genealogists and cattle grs 
fairly nunieroua and poor ; and Bhdts, bards, few but welUto-d 

Of Personal Servants there are four classes ; DhobUis, vn 
men ; Suars, Raj put cooks ; Valanda, barbers ; and Khavas, doi 
servants. These are fairly numerous ; the Suars,^ Mdrw^ hi 
and cooks, seldom used in the Mahi Kantha, and Valands are ii 
circumstances* The Khavas, children of slave girls, orig 
domestic slaves are now hereditary domestic servants. 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there are three classes : Ra 
cattle graziers ; Bharvads, shepherds ; and Ahirs, herdsmei 
Ahirs are found only in Hantalpur. Cultivators by professi< 
are strong-built and generally well-to-do. In dress an< 
particulars they resemble Kanbis. Eabaris, a fairly numerot 
breed cattle, sheep^ and camels, or cultivate. Some of thei 
well-to-do and are village headmen. Bharvads keep goats and 
or graze cattle. They are generally poor living on milk and : 
cakcii. Strongly built and of copper complexion, they w 
headcloth, a short coat, and short trousers, kdch. Among Rabiij 
marriages are celebrated on the same day. 

Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers there are eight clc 
Sardnias, knife and sword sharpeners ; Ods, pond diggers and 
wall builders ; Golarands, grain sifters ; Bajanias, acrobats ; ^ 
snake charmers and jugglers ; Bivals, salt makers and sellers ; B 
gatherers of forest produce ; and Vaghris, fowlers and hu 
These are in poor circnmstances, and, except the Vaghris, are i 
number. 
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Uuder tho head Aboriginal Tribes come BkilSi a very poor and 
Large class. Generally found in or near forests^ they earn a scanty 
living by gathering gum and other forest produce. They are also 
given to cattle stealing and robbery^ but are not so daring as tho 
Kolis, 

Under the head Leather Workers oome Mochis, shoemakers, and 
Ch&madias, tanners. They are feirly numerous and poor. 

Besides the Chamadiaa there are two Depressed castes : Dheds, 
of whom there are two divisions, Garudds, Dbed priests, and 
Dhed)3 ; and Jhdmpras or Bhaugi^s, sweepers. These are poor and 
fairly numerous. The Dhods support themselves by weaving 
coai'se cotton cloth. 

Under tho head Beggars come Sddhua and Atits* Tlie Sddhua 
are religious ascetics, most of them puor; the Atits are married 
religious beggars, a small welKto-do class. 

Of the Musalman population of 4G,67S souls, 41^319 were Sunnis 
and 5359 Shias. In addition to the four usual divisions, Hyeds, 
Shaikhs, Pathans, and Moghals there are six sects ; Mehdaviyyah, 
XJohoras, Memaus, MomnaSj Tais, and Khojas. The MebdaTriyyah are 
Hot numerous, but as the Jhalori house which rules at Palanpm* is 
of this persuasion, most of them are in a good condition. Called 
by other Muaalmans Gher Mehdis because they do not believe in 
Mehdi or the coming Imam, the Mehdaviyyah are converted Hindus, 
ihe followers of a certain Muhammad Mehdi born in 1443 
1(847 H.) in Jaunpur a village near Benares. At the age of forty 
iluhammad became a saint, wait, 5tnd both at Jaunpur and 
Bifterwards at Mecca made many converts. After his return to 
India in 1497 and 1499 at Ahmedabad and Patan, he claimed to 
ho the looked-for Mehdi, He is said to have worked many mii^acles, 
Wliilo travelling ho died at Parah in Khorasan, and part of his 
followers under Syed Khondmir returned to Gujarat and for somo 
dme remained there unmolested, professing their faith openly and 
challenging controversy regarding its origin and truth. They 
in numbers and importance until the year 1523 (930 H.), when 
'tider the orders of Sultan MuzafEar II. (1513-1526) some of their 
umber were killed and troops were sent against the rest at Pdtan, 
Offering resistance they were defeated and their leader Syed 
'hondmir killed. In lti45 when Aurangzeb was Governor this sect 
aa again persecuted at Ahmedabad, and, for declaring that Mehdi 
lad appeared and was gone, several of them were put to the sword. 
They still, although free to profess their faith, practise caution, 
iakiijijahi and are all anxious to pass as orthodox Muslims. Shias in 
lame tbey hold tliat Muhammad their saint was the last Imam and 
xpeotod Mehdi, and as he is come they neither repent for their sing 
tor pray for tho souls of tho dead. They are said to bury the dead 
nth the face down. Marrying oaly among themselves they have 
10 headman but form circles, ddrid8/ governed by rules of their 
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own. Property in default of heirs belongs to their Syeds. 
a class the Palanpur Musalmaus are not fanatical but rather lil 
minded in luattcrii of religion. 

Except the Diwdn of Pdlanpuri the Nawfib of Radhanpcuv i 
Thdkor of Tharad, and the Rana of Vav^ the petty chief tains i 
little removed from the rank of cultivators and ore sunk al 
poverty, crime, and ijL^morance. In the smaller oetateSj owiBg to thm 
constant cattle, thefts, house-breaking, and highway robl 
unless Government supervision were very active and strict^ 
would hai'dly exist. The dangerous classes, Kolis, Bhils, Sindifil 
and Thdkard^, earn a scanty living by field work in the ratsjl 
season, and by cutting grass or helping the upper land-owners intiwi 
cold season ; but both the cold and hot seasons are chiefly passodl 
in cattle-stealing, house-breaking, and highway robbery, Duriiigl 
April and May, Kolis live chiefly on the berry of the pilu, Salvadaaml 
persica. The Kanbis, chiefly of the Kadva caste, are little betfterl 
off than the lower class cultivators, fleeced on the one hand by tlit| 
chiefs' officers and revenue farmers, and on the other by £!ol28 l«| 
whom over and over again they pay tell money, morkhdif to get back [ 
their stolen cattle.* 

The people have not as yet shown any tendency to gatl^r ]Jito| 
towns, but the opening of the railway will probably cause saml 
change. In this district there is one village or town to about eveiy j 
six miles; each village containing an average of 484 iiihabita2ili| 
and about ninety -six houses. Except the people of four townif 
numbering 49,5U2 souls, or 9*67 per cent of the entii'e inhabitant^ I 
the population of the Palanpur districts lived, in 1872, in 1054 
villages with an average of 4ii9 souls to each village. Three town% 
Palanpur 17,189, Radhanpur 13,910, and Deesa 12,917, had o?er 
10,000 souls; and one, Sami 5486, had between 10,000 and 5OO0. 
Of the whole number of villages 304 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
461 had from 200 to 500 ; 201 from 500 to 1000 ; 72 from lOOQ ta | 
2000 ; 14 from 2000 to 3000 ; and 2 from 3000 to 5000. Aj 
regards the number of houses, there was in 1872 a total of 101,382, 
or an average of IG'75 houses to the square mile. Of the total < 
number only 4157 houses lodging 20,122 persons or 3*93 per ccni 
of the whole popidation at the rate of 4'84 souls to each house, 
were buildings with brick walls and tiled roofs. Tho remaining 
houses, accommodating 491,799 persons or 96'07 per cent with i ' 
population per house of 5*06 souls, included all buildings coTcred | 
with reeds or whoso outer walls were of mud. 

In ordinary years there is little or no movements among the people. 
In bad years outsiders may press in from Marwar and a few ol 
the local poor may move south into the Gaikwar lands of Pdtan aod 
Visalnagar, and in good years a few may be drawn to P&Iaiiptir»J 
But these movements are never on any largo scale. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE- 

Thb soil 18 of three kinds, black, kdletar ; light mixed with 
hand, gorddu ; and sandy, thalia. Of these the black soil is suited 
cottcin, rice, millet, and wheat, but specially to cotton, and if there 
water, to sugarcane; the light, gorddu, is fitted for the different 
cinda of pulse ; and the sandy, tkalia^ for pulse and tal, Sesamum 
indicnm. 

Within the Palanpnr state there is a very large tract of good 

irable waste land, several miles in extent, to the north-east of 

Palanpur, but owing cbietly to the water being unwholesome and in 

>me measure to insecurity of life and property, outsiders cannot be 

ampted to settle, and tillage spreads slowly though land is offered 

ee of taxes for several years. The region thus lying desolate was 

"inhabited under former Rajput rulers. In other states and sub* 

divisions, there is very little waste arable land* All such lands came 

lually under tillage when order was introduced under British 

lie. The distinct has not been surveyed, and as in some places the 

sessment is levied on the plough and not on the land, the exact 

illage area is unknown. Its specially large number of cattle want 

more gramig land than is required in other parts of Gujardt. Roughly 

febout three-fifths of the whole is under tillage, and of the remaining 
wo-fifths one is arable waste and the other unarable. In the hot 
weather, wheat, gram, rapeseed, spioes and condiments are grown in 
watered lands. 

Except on irrigated lands, manure is not generally used. When it 

is used the villagers either take it from the village dunghill or keep 

■small manure heaps in their own yards. As a rule what is wanted 

Pfor such special crops as sugarcane is taken from the village 

dunghill. In some districts unwatered lands are allowed to lie 

fallow. In watered lands yielding three crops in a year, the crops 

kre sown in rotation. In unwatered lands there is no rule of crop 

■rotation, except that in the case of guvdr^ Cyamopsis psoralioides, 

the need of change is so far admitted that it is not twice sown in the 

same field. 

The size of a plough of land, or the area that can be tilled by a VXmgh of Land* 
plough drawn by one pair of oxen, varies from twelve to eighteen 
acres. The field tools wanted to till a plough of land are a plough, 
h^i a clod crusher, samar; a sowing drUl, cftarar; a harrow, danldli; 
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a weoder, small dtUarilu ; and a stubblo clearer, large ddtardu f 
whole together with a pair of bullocks being worth about £12 i 
(Jls. 125), 



I 



HoldiEga vary from eight to fifty acres and upwards* A At®' 
holding would not make a cultivator as well off as a retail shopkeej 
or as a man on 16^. (Ba. 8) a month* ~ 



The crops are, of Cereals ; rice, d/vngar^ OryKa satiTu j wheats j^ 
Triticum ^estivum | millet, biijra, Ponicillaria apicata ; Indian mill 



9^ 



juvar, Sorgbnm 
spicatfimf ka, 
hexa^tichon ; 
Zea mays; 
Phaaealus n 
ainetiniLra ; 
lablab } ch 
Of Oil sec 
Se^amum iu^ 
Fibresj cot*"-^ 
and saUf 
Miscellaneuae 
opium, aphini 
indica; tobacoc 



vulou-pH : kuri (not identified) ; hauH^ Panici 
icum i tall cum ; barley, jav^ Hordei 
)aliim scrobicu latum ; maizoj fnah 
im frumentaceum* Of Pal56a^ mi 
jauus indicus ; gram, chana, Cii 
1 lingo ; jdlar or tura vdlj Dolich 
imd guvdr^ Cjamopaia p&oiuUoidt 
'MVp Brassioa napuaj Sasamo, ti 
(eed, eranda^ Ricinus commuiiis. < 
ai herbacoum ; Bombay homp, hhim 
and Tii^njj Saccharum munjaiP 
ne, serdij Sacchamm oflicmarui 
niforum ; mulberiyj &hetur^ Mor 



[cotiana . tabacum; fiteihij Trigone! 
f a^nnragnecum ; ajmo, j9Lpinm mvolucratum ; coriander seed, dkdf\ 
Coriaudrum satiTum | cumin aeodj jtru utnit^ Cuminum cyminm 
rtrjgnro, Amaranthns polygamns; red pepper, marehaf Capsicii 
frutcsceua; mustard, rdij Hinapis spicata; and varidlij FoDmoidii 
panmorum. The staple crops of tho district are rice, millet^ whei 
haniij kurt, and gram. 

Eice, Oryza eativa, of two kinds, kamod and vdri, sown in nurseri 
and then planted out, grows only in marshy low-lying* lane 
Hiiin-wat^^red rice sawn in July is ready for reaping in November ; a 
well- watered rice sown in the middle of June is reaped in Octob 
Wheat is sown in October or November and reaped in March 
ApriL It is of two kinds, kdtha and vdjia ; the former requiros bla 
soilj and if it be slightly salt the crop grows all the better; t 
latter flourishes in any soil, but wants water and manure. Mill 
hajro^ Penicillaria spicata, grows in any soil, but does best in 
mixtura of black soil and sand. The other cereals are sown in Jt 
or August and reaped in October or November, and requii"© ; 
particular soil. 

Tm-t'T^ Cajanus iiidicus, is sown in July and Au^st and roap 
in February and March; gram, chfuiu^ Cicer arietinum, is sown 
October and November, and reaped in Miirch and ApriL The oth 
[)ulses are soivn in July and August, and reaped in October aj 
November. 

Cotton Fibre, hapfU, Gossypium herbaceum, requires black or ri' 
alluvial soil. It is of three kinds, mhu^ dhdhdnin, and raidriu 
liillu, all of them sown in July and August and picked in March ai 
April. In 1876-77 tho area under cotton was 40,578 acres and t 
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^duoe 32,485 cwts. against 38,462 acres and 30^,087 cwts* in 

1875-76. Bombay Honip^ san, Crotalaria juncea, is sown in July to 

limited extent, and reaped in Janna.ry. Munj, SaccLanim miinja, 

ascribed* as 'straight, vvery part smooth except the insido of the 

se of tho cusped long margined linear white-nerved leaves' grows 

am eight to ten feet high. Tho stalk when split longitudinally 
nelds a fibre measuring about 4 A feet long with a very light yellow 
colour outside and whitish inside, and making cordage of fair 
strength. 

Sugarcane, sordid Sacchanim officinarum, can without watering 
be grown in tho marshy lands near the hills. Tho cultivation of 
the poppy has been forbidden by Government since Ist October 1878. 
The Timl berry, ahetitrf Moras in dica, bears freely, but is only grown 
"tioro and there in gardens. Tobacco is a crop of little importance. 
Though with no marked advance in the style of tillage, sugartttne, 
[sottou, and wheat, have of late years, to a considerable extent, taken 
the place of millet. In rain-watered lands second crops are not aa 

rule grown, and where grown the yield is small. Tho approximate 
>utturu of produce to the acre is for wheat 360 to 720 lbs. (9*18 viafift) 

Dcording to the soil j of millet, hdjrOy 300 to 600 pounds (7 J-15 mans), 
and of Indian millet, j«tw, 300 to 600 pounds (7^-15 mans). 

Most of the land is in the hands of holders of service lands, 

Ioasdita, who work in the fields in tho rainy season, and during tho 
rest of tho year busy themselves chiefly in cattle-stealing. Skilled 
husbiindmen are comparatively few in number and the majority of 
them are hampered with debt, and more or less in the hands of 
village money-lenders of tho Vania caste. There is a large class of 
landless day-labourers who, when not cattle-stealing, house-breaking 
or robbing highways, hire themselves as day-labourers. Women 
and children are largely employed. They are usually paid in food 
or grain, with perhaps a little money. 

tTho crops are liable to suffer from five causes; frost, him; locusts, 
which have come thrice during the past ten years ; the larva of a 
fimall raoth called the katra, which appears at tho opening of tho 
rainy season ; a red wheat blight called geru and a black Indian 
millet blight or smut called agio. Of these the locusts have, during 
the past thirty years, four times injured the general harvest, and at 
the beginning of the 1873 rains, tho katra did much damage. 

Close to the Banas the land is liable to be flooded, but tho floods 
do not at furthest pass more than a mile from either bank. 

Except near the hills, the district is liable to droughts from want 
of rain, and in 1813, 1825, 1833,^ 1839, 1870, and 1877, suffered 
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Th© early crops were 



^ Thia WW a year of great scarcity amoimting to famine, 
eotirely destroyed, and grain pricea rose to a height unknown since the 'great famine 
of 1813- To help the importation of grain and lighten distress the Diwdn removed 
grain transit duties, and gave every cncouraj^emcnt to sinking wells. Great 
precautions had to be taken to preserve the pnfclic peace, much threatened by 
predatory bands of lawless starving KoUa. Bom. Gov, to the Court of Director, 
10th December 1833, 
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CkM/tu Vr. BBwerelj. The yean held in remembrance as tunes of ooarei 
jlpl^JJUo^ {amine are 1747, 1756, 1786, 1791, 1804, 181S, 1825^ 1834 
1842, and 1849. Of these the Beverest was the &mme of 181 
1811 the crops fiuled, in 1812 a promising harvest was dei 
by locusts, and in 181S the crops again &ilea from want of rai 
snch straits were the people brought that some are said U 
lived on hnman flesh. In soch numbers did they die tfa 
survivors conld not carry away the dead. Villages were left de 
and parts of the district formerly nnder tillage have ever aim 
waste. The price of grain was six poonds t£e rapee. In Pi 
efForts were made to relieve the distress. A state grain sto 
opened selling grain at sixteen pounds the mpee. Uaefdl 
were nndertaxen near the city and the workmen fedj and tbn 
watch was increased. Similar measures were adopted in lUUUi 
In tiie other years scarcity has been partial, the distress andv 
grain not rising to famine. The chief measures have been tc 
order and save the fields from plunder by employing bod 
armed patrols, andby advances of money and grain to enoc 
the peo^e to bring more land under irri^ion; From 1861 ti 
on account of the veiy high price of cotton, and also trom i 
and unseasonable rain, ni^et prices rose to eight pounds the 
The BlyHs and other lower classes fed on roots and bark, and < 
from want are said to have occurred. Li yearsof scarcity 
been the practice to stop aU export of grain. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

CAPITAL. 

When cultivators save money, they either hoard it, or turn it 
into ornaments for their women. Traders invest their savings 
chiefly in trade and money-lending. There are no large banking 
houses, but Deesa, Pdlanpur, and Rddhanpur have bankers of 
considerable wealth. Except by T&lukd&'s who borrow from town 
bankers either within P&lanpur or Baroda limits, loans are chiefly 
taken from village shopkeepers. By advancing money and paying 
himself at harvest time, the village V&nia absorbs almost all the 
cultivators' little gains. 

The yearly rate of interest varies from six to fifteen per cent* 
In small dealings, when an article is given in pawn, the rate is six 
per cent ; in large dealings with a mortgage on land, houses, or 
movable property, it is nine per cent; in petty agricultural 
advances, if there is a lien on the crops, the rate is twelve per cent ; 
and if on personal security, from twelve to fifteen per cent. On 
money invested in buying houses and lands, three or four per cent 
would be deemed a fair return. 

In 1850 the daily wage of a man employed in field labour was 
3d. (2 as.) and two pounds of millet, of a blacksmith 6d. (4 as.), of 
a bricklayer 6d. (4 as.), and of a carpenter lO^d. (7 as.). In ] 870-71 
the daily wage of a field labourer was 3|d. (2i as.) and two pounds of 
grain, of a blacksmith or bricklayer 9d. (6 as.), and of a carpenter 
Is. 3d. (10 as.). In 1874-75 field labourers earned 4id. (3 as.) and two 
pounds of grain a day, blacksmiths and bricklayers Is. (8 (w.), 
and carpenters Is. (yd. (12 as.). In 1877-78 the daily wage of a man 
employed in field labour was 4id. (3 as.) and two pounds of millet, 
of a blacksmith Is. (8 as.), of a bricklayer Is. 3d. (10 as.), and of a 
carpenter 1«. 6d. (12 as.). Women'and children are largely employed 
as day labourers. The usual terms are a little more grain than is 
wanted for food, and from 3d. to 4Jd. (2 - 3J as.) in money. 

The following table gives the chief produce prices in 1830, 1850, 
1860, 1871, 1875, and 1878 : 

Pdlanpur Rupee Produce Prices in Pounds, 1830- 1878. 
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fin^* im A r^Ti £k A«H /itj*% a 



Gold and silver are weighed ac^cording to the foUowmg soali 

sis rice grains, one rati ; three rath, one vdl ; BLxteeti vdh^ one 
gadifina ; two gadidnaM^ one tola^ Articles of bolk are weiglied 
according to the following scale : two adholsj one navtdnk ; eig\\ 
navtiink^j one eer ; forty sterSf one man. Of these one adhol is eqial 
to 24 rupees* weight. The measure of time is sixty vipahj oas 
pal ; sixty palSf one ghadi ; eight gfuidisj one pohar / eigflit pohan^ 
one day and night, llie Radhanpnr grain measure is twenij 
rupees^ weight, ouBpavalu; two paviil/is^ one adhvdli ; two adhvaUi^ 

four m.(tna*j one sai / and sixteen 
Tain measure ia 1 1 sers of fortjf 
two adhvdlis^ one pdli / six j^a/wj 
one kalsi. In other parts of the 
sew to three ^er^ of forty rupees* 
L8 from four to seven pdlis. The 
SU8 or finger breadths, one hdih 
f ; 1 1 j^flj, one vdfj yard | 1 4 r^rif, 
red karams, one ^au. Land is 
i,z 6^ square hdlhsj one square 
uplu / two square uplus^ one w ; 
One olidva is equal to about 4j 



one pdli ; five |^ 
saisj one halsi. 
rupees' weight eac 
onemdiiu; ar 
distrietj the j 
weight each, a 
measure of le 
or cubit ; twen 
one karam ; m 
measured by 
kararn ; fifty isq 
and fifty square »*, 
acres. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE. 

Within tlio limita of the Pdlanpor Superintendeiicy there aro 
crosscountry tracks but bo made roads. Raj putana traders comiug 
by Pali to Dliolera^ generally pass through Palanpur, and those 
foing to Cntch, through Tharad or Vav. In Palanpur the roads 
re deep with sand^ and for heavily laden carts six or eight bullocks 
re wanted. In the Tharad districtSj where the ground is harder 
iiud the roads lighter, goods are generally carried on carts or on 
imola. In 1873- 74, from Palanpur two and a half miles to Jagana, a 
rough road was made with broken bricks and tiles. In the east the 
""Western Hajputana State Railway oi^eued for traffic on the 1 5th Novem- 
Iber 1879 passes through about forty miles of the Supcrinteudency. 

There are in all four post offices, two in the Palanpur state at 
^alanpur and Dcesa, one at Radhanpnr in the Radhaupur state, 
'and the fourth at Suigam. These post offices are under the 
Bupervision of the inspector of post offices, Ahmedaljad division, 
Eural messengers are also employed ; one, at the Palanpur post 

■ office, delivers letters in the villages round; one, at Suigam, carries 
•letters to and from Tharad through Vav; and one to and from 
■Varahi from the post office at Kadhaupur. 

■ The chief traders are Vanids, Lohands, Memans, Bohoras, and 
BKhatria. The chief articles of trade are of exports, saltpetre, grain, 
prape-seed, sesamum, cotton, the essence, attar, of chdmpa, Michel ia 

champacia, and kevda, Pandanus odoratisaimus, cattle, and claritied 

butter ; and of imports, tobacco, fruit, spices, molasses, sugarcaudy, 

IBUgar, and cotton and silk cloth. The estimated yearly value of the 

?hole trade, about equally divided between exports and imports, is 

from £1 00,000 to £150,000 (Rs.lO - 15 M/c/w). The exports go chiefly 

to Marw4r, Cutch, Kathiawar, Gujardt, and Bombay* Among them 

Ithe export of cattle is of special interest, oxen of the Vadhar, 

^[aukrej, and Deesa breeds, the largest and handsomest cattle in 

iGujardt, fetching from £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 - 300) a pair. A small 

[cultivation of opium in the Palanpur state has, since October 1878, 

'been stopped under an engagement with the Bombay Government. 

Of the imports the fruit, spices, tobacco, and sugar come from 

Bombay, Kaira, Parkar, and Marwdr ; the cotton cloth, much of 

it of European make, from Bombay ; and the silks fi*om Ahmedabad 

Land Pali. 
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There is a cotton ginaing factory at Sami, manag^c 
merchant and helped by the Radhanpur chief. Coarse cloth i 
sDiall extent J woven in hand- looms. 

Trade is carried on at permanent markets, the leading 
centres being Palanpur, Radhanpur, Deesai Sami, and Mailj 
Except connected with the camp at Beesa, no larg-o market 
of late been developed ; and owing to the risk of plunder by rob 
and the competition of railways, traffic has deserted the old bigl 
between Mdrwdr and Gujarat through Pali and PaJanpur. 

Of twenty-four yearly fairs the chief are : the Sankeshvi 
at Sankeshvar in Radhanpur, held on Ohailra siid 15tli (Ma 
in honour of Dosla Parasuath. This, a Jain febtival attended 
about 5000 Shrdvaks, and by traders from Ahmedabad, Visna 
Vii'amgam, Patri^ and I*atan, lasts for eight days. The c 
articles sold ai'o silk and cotton cloth and copper and brass V| 
The Loteshvar fair at Trakod in RadBanpur, held on PAc' 
Srd (February) in honour of Loteshvar Mahadev, is a Br 
festival, attended by about 2000 Uindus, and lasts for three d 
The chief articles sold are religious books and brass \ 
worship* The Dharnidhar fair at Dhema in Tharad, helu 
tnul 11th (June) and PJuigan sud 15th (Fel>ruary) in honoa 
Dharnidharji, the third incarnation of VishnUj lasts each timi 
one day, and is attended by about 8000 pdgrims. ITie only art 
sold are sweetmeats. The Ogbd ThaH fair at Tervada, halt 
Ashdd vad 30th (Jnly) in honour of Oghad Nathji, a Hindn «i 
is attended by about 2000 Hindus and lasts for one day- 
no trade except in Bweetmeats* llie Gotarka fair at G* * 
Rmlhiinpur, held on loth ZUkad in honour of Pir Mah BaliEbl 
att^^'uded by aboat 5000 Muaalmdus and lasts for two days. ( 
ordinary fniits and sweetmeats are sold. The other fairs attei 
by fi'om al>out seventy to 1500 persons and lasting only o^ 
are of no importance, ^ 

To prepare chnmpa and Icm^da essence, a tinned copper kettle 1 
with clay is filled with fresh^*ater flowers and leaves and set c 
hearth. Near the kettle and jniued to it by a claylined ban 
tube, another claylined vessel, nlled with aaodal oil in thepropoi 
of one pound of oil to ten poimds of water in the kettle stanc 
large earthen pot filled with water and loaded with a weight. I 
is applied till tho water in the kettle boils, and the steam, 
through the bamboo tube, is condensed in the cool oil-pot. ' Vi 
this is over, the oil pot is eniptie<l into a third well-closed V" 
a hole which can be opened or shot at will. WTien the oil n 
have settled the bole is opened, and the water escaping loavi 
essential oil, attar. In making the better quality of cssox 
process is several times repeated. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY. 

Thi territory included in the PoUtical Superintcndoncy of 
Palanpur haa^ like the more central parts of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the sway of the di ETerent Eajput dynasties of 
Anhilvada (746-1304); then of the Ahmedalmd Sultana (1390- 
1573); then of the Mo^hal Emperors (1573-1757) ; then uf the 
Marathas (1757- 1S19) ; and last under the British. Local historical 
details are gi?en under the heads of the different states. 

When these districts came under the charge of a British officer 
(1809), they included the stales of Palanpur, Radhaupur, Thai-ad, 
ilorvada, Vav, Diodar, Vdrahi, Tervdda, Suig-am, Santalpur, 
Bhabhar, and Chadchat, The Kankrej petty states reiriaiiied 
under the Mahi Kantha Agency till, in 1844, becauao of their 
gecigraphical position, they were transferred to the Palanpur 
Supcrintendency. 

British ,connection with Palanpur dates from 1809 when an 
agreement was drawn up similar to the K^thiawar engagements, 
under which Palanpur promised to pay the Gaikwar a yearly tribute 
of £5000 (Es. 50,000}.^ In 1813 the chief, Diwan Firoz Khan, 
was murdered by his officers and his son Fateh Khan appended fur 
help to the British and Gaikwar Governments. A force was sent 
to Palanpur and Fateh Xhdn was formally adopted by his undo 
Shanisher Khan, who had been niised to the vacant chiefship hy 
the rebel officers, and it wa^ arranged that Fatoh Khan should 
maiTy 8hamsher Khan's daughter and that Sham slier Khau slioiild 
manage the state. As the uncle and nephew did not agree they 
were in 1816 summoned to Sidhpur^ An inquiry showed that, since 
1813 the state debts had largely increased ; that the Gaikwar tribute 
had been unpaid; and that Sham sher Khan had by unauthorized 
grants given away nearly 100 villages or about a fifth part of the 
whole state. When Shamsher Khan saw that the decision of the 
British officer was going against him he persuaded Fateh Khan to 
return to Palaupur without asking leave. As a punishment for 
this conduct a force was in October 1817 sent to Palanpnr, and the 
town assaulted and taken. Fateh Khan speedily submitted and 
Captain Miles was ap|xjiuted Political Superiuteudent with a minute 
control over the finances of the stiito, the revenue being assigned 
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to the state banker under Government guarantee*^ A ixd 
jillowaacc was set apart for the personal expenses of the chief ftol 
the sanction of the Superintendent was made necessary to afl 
important disbursementa. ITie chief agreed (28th November 18171 
among other things to receive an agent from the Gaikwar intli 
confidence of the British Government, whose euggestians he wm 
bound to follow in all matters relating to the Government ; I* 
fiubsidize a body of 250 horse ; * to pay his tribute punctually to tk 
Gaikwar; and to protect no offenders against the British Aoi 
Gaikwdr Governments.^ In September 1822 Fateh Khan agrpcJ 
to forbid the transport of contraband opium through his territory.* 

The relations of the Radhanpur state with the Brr 
Government date from 1813 in the time of Sher Khan Babi^ v' 
Captain Carnacthen Resident at Baroda concluded (10th Dcrr - 
a treaty of four articles with the Nawab. According to thi^ 
the Gaikwar, though ho could not meddle with the i 
nianagerauut of Rmihaopur, was empowered under the ad\ 
mediation of the Bi*itish Government to control its external r 
and to help the I^awab in defending his state from foreign ini .-. 
During the next five or six years the Nawab finding him 
jK>wer less to check the raids of the KhosiiB and other mar 
from Hind sought the lielp of the British Government, and 
to pay his share of the c^jst of crushing the banditti. II 
at once given. In 1819 Colonel Barkhiy expelled the irmr 
from all parts of Gujarat, and Major Miles who accompanied hm 
as Political Agent, by the orders of the Bombay Goverani^ 
negotiated an agreement with the Nawab (6th July 1820). Under 
the terms of this agreement the Nawab bonnd himself not to 
hurbum* rubbers, plunderers, or enemies of the British Governmcnii 
when necessary to accompany the British troops to chastiM 
marauders ; aud to pay a yearly tributo in proportion to his meant.* 
On the 18th February 1822 the yearly tribute was for five yews 
fixed at a sum of £1700 (Rs» 17,000). It continued in force until 
1825, when the liuooiirable Court of Directors considering the statt 
imal^lo to ]my so large a sum, the demand was, by the order of th# 
Bombay Government, remitted in full on the 2t>th July of that year* 
Since then Radium pnr has been frc'O from all tribute* This chief i 
1822 subscribed to the opium engagement. 

Except Kankrej, the relations between the pemaining statcis 
and the British Government date from 1819, when much harassed 
by the raids uf Khosas and other desert plunderers, the chiefs 
prayed the British Guvemment to help them, offering to pay a sharo 
of the charges incurred in restoring orden In 1820 after tim 



' Recently (1874) rJoveniTnent have thought fit to withdraw the guarantee 
rdiix this itiinute tinanoial an per vision. 



* R<HJtioe(i tn 150 iinrlcT tlu^ sanction of Government dateil the 2nd Januaiy 1816. 

* AitehiBona TrtaticH (1B7G), IV, 52-54. 

" Aitchisou's Troatiei (1876), IV* SB 



< Aitchi»on*B Tm-^tic^ (187«^ TV. 65. 
» Aitchisoii^i Tr«fttio» {m^i, IV, 68. 
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Khosfe had been driven out, the chiefs entered into agreements 
similar to the Rddhanpur engagement of 1820. As regards tribute, 
on the 14th February 1821 the British Government agreed that 
in the case of Tharad no tribute should be exacted until the 
revenue had increased one-half, when one-third of the increase 
was to be paid. This remained in force until 1825, when all those 
states were freed from paying tribute. In 1826 further agreements, 
partly in supersession of the former ones were signed and delivered 
to the British Government, wherein the chiefs promised to allow no 
Kolis, Rajputs, or armed men of other districts to live in their 
territories without informing the British Government; to give up to 
the British and the Baroda Governments any robbers and peace- 
breakers who had sought shelter in their domains ; to help with all 
their forces in suppressing the Khosfe and other freebooters, 
and to commit no irregularities in the neighbouring districts.^ 
These chiefs have also subscribed to the opium engagement of 
1822. 

. At first the relations of the British Government with these states 
were purely political, but as the Superintendent held the position 
of universal arbiter, it soon (1820) became necessary to place 
subordinate officers called agents, hdrhms, in the small states, with 
a view both of collecting information and keeping order. These 
Tcdrhuna are now being gradually changed into thdnddrs or 
commandants of posts, officers invested with certain fixed civil and 
criminal powers. At the beginning of British management these 
districts were the haunt of daring freebooters, some of them people 
of the country, others, Khos^ from Sind. Though the states are 
still backward and tillage spreads slowly, disorder has been stopped 
and considerable progress made. The Superintendent's head 
quarters are at Palanpur, the chief town of the district, though 
both Radhanpur and Deesa are nearly as rich and populous. 
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EE VIII. 

INISTRATION. 

ExGBPT 11 ff persons holding land berediW 

karam jot i hare an occupancy rigflit, or h 

land is aii^. • Jie hands of ten ants- at-will, moj 

whom in state rect from the chief, and in cs 

bhdyddj or § tVrf^ia, villages from the e^dal 

proprietor, S land-holders that do not hold ni 

some landIoi%^- i^iiiur has no power to make over 

holding by sale or > mse, and so long as he pays the rent, 
chief, though he muj uu so at any timej seldom dii^turbs 1 
If forced to giye np Ms landj the cultivator cannot claim for mc 
spent by him in improvementSj but in some cases rich crops 
lightly asaessedj because of the private capital spent in grov 
them. In the Pdlanpur stat^, when a t^5nant builds a. well 1 
paid 20s. or 24.?, (Ra. 10 or 12) by the state^ who acquires therel 
proprietary right in the welly and if the tenant gives up the lane 
has no claim for compensation. On the other hand, in llMliaxipti 
a tenant is forced to leave his landj he is paid for any improvemt 
he may have made. Rent-free service lands^ pasmta^ and la 
granted in charity are sometimes snb-let to peasants^ who 
rent to the original holders ; on such lands the state receiva 
share of the assessmont, but under the name saUmi the orig 
holder makes the state a small yearly payment. Except for spc 
reasons, charitable, dharmdda, lands are never resumed and 
held hereditarily on condition of loyal conduct ou the part of 
grantee. Holders of service lands are liable to be turned on 
they fail in their service ; and the chief may or may not conti 
service lands from father to son. In Radhanpur holders of ser 
and charity lands have no power to transfer the land, unless 
original grant contains a proviso to that effect. No land is lii 
to be sold by order of the civil courts in payment of a cultivat 
private debts, and when a decree is passed against his propertr 
special exception is made in favour of his field tools. In * 
districts of Deesa, Dhanera, Khimat, Dantiv^da, and some villa 
in west Dhandhar, the assessment on tobacco, pepper, and 
early crops is paid in money at fixed rates on the number 
ploughs. In the rest of the district, except in some few villagei 
the Rddhanpur state, the revenue is collected under the crop-shj 
hhdgbatdij system. The share is fixed on a rough estimate, dhdi 
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%Uarh^ made by a state official and the \i\\vkge patel, who, according 
the custom of the village and the natui^e of the crop,* credit the 
ate with a certain number of mans of produce. The state share 
mes from about J, a point it seldom reaches, to J. Village 
atoms differ widely, depending on various causes, among which 
chief are nearness to markets, quality of soil, and size of 
llage. The ready money, nagdi, levies are smalL In assessing 
pops it is not the custom to deduct the cost of production from the 
robable outturn. The only exception is the case of sugarcane in 
le Palanpur state. In the Dhandhar sub-division of the Falanpur 
lite, the assessment is paid in four instalments in January, April, 
Inly, and Octrober ; in Deesa, Dhanera and other sub-divisions, the 
ites for payment of assessment are not fixed, but the collections are 
Dnerally made after the holi festival (March -April) and up to the 
id of June. The practice of leasing villages to revenue contractors 
never general in Palanpur. Under Colonel Keily in 1851, the 
iber of villages leased to revenue contractors was reduced, and 
1870 under Colonel Disbrowe the practice entirely ceased. 

In the Palanpur and Eadhanpur states, the rents ^ro collected by 
illage accountants, taldtu, under the control of revenue managers^ 
Bhiilddr$t who again are subordinate to the chiePs revenue minister, 
lere necessary, clerks are appointed to help the iehailddrs to 
BseRS the crops. In other parts of the Superintendency, except 
Tharad and Vav, where the chiePs share of the revenue ia 
allected by officials appointed for the purpose, the proprietors 
lemselves realize the revenues with the help of taldtiH and managers, 
*dnuidrji. To recover arrears, the iehsilddr may impose a billet, 

ohsalt on the defaulter, taking from him, besides the cost of the 
iMk billetted on him, a daily money fine of from %d. to 6d, (i - 4 
w.). If a billet fails, as much of the cultivator's property as will 

Dver the demand is attached and sold. If a cultivator becomes a 

auper, the revenue due by him is recovered gradually whenever 
tie may be able to pay. In the Tharad and Vdv estates, the chief 
Bcovera the arrears from the property of defaulter himself. In other 
Bstatea, the proprietors have to ask the ihdndar or officer in charge 
[)f their district to recover it. In the Palanpur state, if a crop is 
iestroyed by fire or if owing to scanty rainfall, a crop is likely to 
short, the power of granting remissions rests solely with the 
f chief, and is not entrusted to any officer of the state. In Eadhanpur 
remissions are granted only when the crops are damaged after the 
estimate, dhdl^ has been made, and such remissions can be granted 
only by the revenue minister with the permission of the Nawab. 
In other parts of the Snporintendency remissions are also granted 
when necessary. On the whole, the land assessment is not heavy, 
nor is the system of collecting it oppressive, 
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^ There i« no difference in moaning T^stwecn dhdl and kaUar, The tenn cWwl/ fa 
used ill E^ldhanpur, and kaUar in FdUnpur, 

^ The e8timiit« of the oropa of ncejm-dr^ kitri, Mft^^ and hantl grmm is made before, 
and that of hajri^ tvktat^ pulae^ and oil-aeed after, the cro^*i8CUt. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

iiieTiCE, 

Bkbidks nd RaJbanpnr wlia, wittiii tie 

limits of tne; civil and crimiiial powers^ mi 

Bume of th© ujoy a limited jiirisdictjoiij tit 

niaintenar^ Bsion of crime are, tinder ik* 

Political I IXK police and magisterial ofBcrn 

styled ihui posts, and Htatiooed at Tharwi,, 

Vav, Diodar, d K^nkrej, 

In P4!an] te chief jndidal officers ai^ ib 

ministerj m e of the appellate courts appaJ 

nijtiyndluffh j l- • mjmjdilhwh ; and the crimti»l 

judge, /aiyidri^ - Deesa and Dhanera aro offioen 

with limited revtm^no, i>*w**, a^^ critninal ]x>wers. The criniiiml 
judge can pass sentenceg up to iive jears^ imprisoimient ani 
£1U0 (Rs. 1000) fine. In any c^se calling for severer punisbmtmii 
lie passes Bentence after confirmation by the chief or hnzur coiiri 
The Deei^a criTuinal judge may imprison up to sis months and fine 
up to £5 (Rs. 50), Capital offences are tried with the aid d 
assessors. The Pilanpur eiyil judge can dispose of suits to any 
Taliie, the Deeaa dvil judge up to £100 (R^. 1000), and ik 
Dhauera civil judge up to £50 (Ra. 500). Apjieala from these two 
courts lie to the courts of the civil and criminal judges at Palanpur, 
from them again an appeal lies to the court of appeal at Palaupiir, 
and Bually to the Diwan*B court. Caste disputes^ marriage and divorw 
questions^ and points about laud and house property are settled by 
cniniuittees, panchdyaU. At Radhanpur there is a High Court, 8a^m 
Adnlat, which exercises fidl powers both in civil and criminal ca^^^r 
subject in criniinal matters to conlirraation by the NawAb* Thii 
court, cfimposed of four of the head manage rsj ^-ar/j/mw, and a kinsman 
of the Nawabj hears appeals from all other courts. Franx the Higl 
Court a final appeal lies to the Nawab. There are two other coarts; 
the civil ctnirt, dimni addlatj having full powers in all civil easier 
and the cnminalj faujddri adfilat, with power to try all offence* 
piinis^hable T\ith imprisonment up to fourteen yeai-s, to impose anj 
ainuuut of fiiiej and to whip up to ^ixty stripes. There are civil and 
criminal courts at Sanii and Munjpur; the former with jurisdiction 
over all cases up to £10 (Rs, 100), and the latter with pow 
huprisou for three months^ fine up to £5 (Es. 50), and whip 
twelve stripes. At Balodhan there is a criminal court whicL 
iniprison up to one montb^ fine up to £2 (Rs. 20), and whip 
six istripes. The commaBdants of posts, thdnddrif, have autho) 
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imprisoti np io eiglit days aod fine up to 10^. (Rs* 5)* Besides the 
above, tit Rtidhaiipur a court hears cases in which subjects of foreign 
states are coiu'erned^ or which have been received tbrouo;h thtf 
Political Super iutcndent. Arbitrators are occasionally appointed to 
settle caste disputes. The Thakor of Tharad has the powers of a 
uiagistrato of the fii'st class, and hears civO suits up to £10U(J 
(Rs, 10,000) in value. Resi dually jurisdiction inThanid 1% vested in 
ihv Political Superintendent whose court is the court of appeal from 
_that of the Thakor. 

The R^na of V^v has secDud clasi^ niagiaterial powers, and in 

|vil matters can hear cases up to £50 (Rs. 500). The Thakors 

Diodar, Tervada, and Bliarol have the powers of third class 

Eigistrates and can hear civil suita up to £25 (Rs. 250). Besides 

lese, the petty cliiefs of 8antalptir, Dua, Naroli, and VarAhi have, 

condition of employing competent officials^ been invested, the 

rst two with both civil and criminal powers to try suits up to £25 

7-H. 250) and to award imprinonment up to one month, and fine up to 

(lis. 50), and tho remaining chiefs with powers to imprison up to 

10 month, and fine up to £2 10^. (Rs, 25), As these chiefs have not 

Bt (October, 1879) employed competent officials, they have not 

Dgun to exercise their powers. Ibccept in the estates of chiefs 

1 vested with civil and criminal powers, jurisdiction is exercised by 

|x coiainandaats of posts, thmiddnt, stiitioned at Tharad, Yav, 

)iodar, ISautalpur, Varahi, and Kankrej, who have third class 

aagisterial powers and hear suits up to £25 (Rs, 250). The first 

"jree of these thiimlars are under the senior native assistant 

aperintendent, and the last three under the junior native 

Bsistant superintendent, who exercise the powers of a divisional 

id of a second class magistrate. Tho assistant superintendents 

m also award imprisonment up to one year subject to confirmation 

by the Political Superintendent, and thoy can commit cases to tlie 

"Sessions Court. In civil matters they c^n dispose of suits to any val lie. 

?he Political Superintendent exercises the powers of a District 

lagistrate and of a Sessions Judge in criminal matters, and hears 

appeals from the decisions of the thdaddi's, the native assistants, 

iud from the chiefs who have limited civil and criminal powers. Aa 

Sessions Judge tho Political Superintendent can award any 

junishraent, sentences of death and of over seven years^ imprisonment 

aeing subject to tho confirmation of Government, Except in cases 

cognizable by a small cause court or in suits relating to movable 

[property when he confirms tho award of the lower court, an 

appeal against the decisions of tho Political Superintendent lies to 

tho Commissioner, Northern Division in criminal^ and to Government 

civil and political cases. 

In Pilanpur in suits for the recovery of debt, the period of 
llimitation is fifteen'years. When a suit is tiled a fee of 3^ per cent is 
llevied. In disputes regarding lands, houses, and caste differences, 
a fee of 2s, (Re. 1) is charged at the outset and on settlement 
various additional fees are levied. In Radhanpur the limit^ition 
rules are, for civil suits, eight years for the retv:)very of money lent 
on a bond ; six years for money due on an account ; and sixty years 
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for the redemption of mortgaged immovable property. 

fees are taken on all siiifcs and on appeals at tliu following 

74 per cent on claims op to £1000 (Ra. 10,000) ; 6^ per ceili 

clairos up to £2000 (Rs, 20,000) ; and 5 per cent on claims 

£2000 (Rs. 20,000), In divoiTO suits when the divoroa is gwiK4| 

a fee of 10*. (Rs. 5) is levied. When the parties are Mtia ' 

the Kdzi takes the fee. 

Both in Palanpur and Radhanpur written csodes of civil 
criminal procedure were introduced in 1875-76, From tte de 
of the Palanpur and Radhanpur chiefs no appeal lies to tlio Poli 
Superintendent, except in tracking-compensation, pa4jl^ va 
cases. But if a representation is made, the Political Superint 
asks for the record of the case and if justice has not boen donei M 
etate agents, vakils, are advised to have the decision reeonsida«'»l 
The procedure in the courts of Thardd and other petty states ie wAl 
some modifications based on the codes in force in British distrids. 

For police purposes in the city of Palanpur and in eiich 

town of the state is an officer, jamaddr, with a certain numberi 

constables j and in each village there is a police paicl with a fct] 

watchmen, cJumkldts. Small detachments of horse, savdrs, are plaMil 

in suitable villages to keep order through the state. The Pol3tMll| 

Superintendent has for this purpose at his disposal a body of IMI 

horse and 100 footmen, called the Palanpur levy subsidised by thj 

state. The villago watch are Rajputs, Kolis, Thakardag, and Bhil* 

and are usually paid by a grant of service, pasdita, land, supplement^i I 

in some cases, with monthly cash payments, varying from 2>. Hi 

10*. (Re. 1-5)* Besides tho watch there is, in eacli village 41 

messenger, havdlddr, whose special duty it ia to prevent cultir*it*Jii| 

from taking away their crops before the state share has beetj 

fixed. The ordinary village police system is in force throQgho^l 

Radhanpnr. Tlie headman of each village is a police imiel who hfl 

under him a certain number of watchmen, chaukidis, paid by gnuiti| 

of rent-free land. The village jjolice paiels and watch of eack] 

sub-division are under the superintendence of a sub-diviBional 

officer, and all the sub-divisional officers are under the chief 

officer, of the state. In some of the villages small outpoa 

mounted police, savdrs, are stationed. The village police syst 

in force toronghont tho smaller states. Each village has its 

pakl, watchmen, and trackers, pagis, paid by grants of rent 

land and sometimes in cash and grain, usually at the cost of 

villagers* Small bodies of the Gaikwar's horse are posted in sons] 

of the more disorderly villages. 

Both at Palanpur and at Radhanpur there are jails, the Pil« 
jail with room for 300, and the Radhanpur with room for 2501 
prisoners. Persons convicted by the Superintendent and 
assistants are at present sent to the Pdlanpur jail. But a new 
to accommodate from 100 to 150 prisoners and to cost about £25 
(Rs, 25,000) is under construction. In Palanpur vUla^a polical 
patels have, for petty offences such as slight assault, power to 0iie 1 
to 2«. 6rf. (Rs. 1-1-0). In more important cases, it is usoal to 
warrants and summons* 
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When the P&Ianpur temtories came under Britisli sapervision it Oiapter IZ. 
was found that the Jddejds of Sdntalpur and Chddchat were in the Justice. 

habit of killing their children. In 1828 Colonel Miles, the Political 
Superintendent, obtained agreements promising to abolish the crime. Infanticide. 
A return furnished in 1850 showed a marked disproportion between 
the number of boys and girls. Precautions similar to those taken 
in Kathidwar were introduced and have since been maintained. The 
latest (1879) returns show that the numbers, 700 girls and 760 boys, 
are nearly equal. Female in&nts still suffer from want of carOj 
but cases of wilful murder are believed to have ceased. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

In 1877-78 the grom revenue of the Palaupnr SuperiutendencynnJ 
retiiruod at £124,185 (Rs. 12,41,850). It is drawn from foor T' 
sources^ land, naU, customs and transit duea, and niiscellaniosl 
cesses. The following Btatement givea the leading details : 
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Piilanpnr, and the collection of small holdings contained in 1^^ 
Krmkrej division, are the only two states that pay tribute. Tk 
iViliinpur state pays a yeai^ly triliute of £5000 (Ra. 5Q,O<J0) to lk» 
Gilikwar, and the Kankrcj state pays the Gditw^ar £500 (Rs, 5O001 
yearly, £305 (Rs. 3(550) as cessca, j; /iaWMyi a, and £ltJG (Hs* l$<rUi 
:(s rental, jamrna. Cash received is lodged with a banbrf 
under the superintendence of the minister, muJchi karhhdrit adJ 
all tributo and administrative charges are met by drawing? nn 
this deposit. Money realized by the sale of land for buildiug 
purposes, from succession and appointment fees, nazars} due to tbi 
IJiwiin, and the revenue of two villages set apart for his 
the private income of the head of the state. These are ci 
the private treasury, tosha khtkna, account. In Rddhanpur the revenoB 
is paid into the treasury in the Nawab's palace at Radhanpur, wai 
the balance after all expenses have been met is paid into tht 



* NoznrM arc Icviort nn new year's day, on the appointment of village pa^dt, illd 
wbi;ii6ver the diid incuia travelliii^ or other ejtU:;ioramary c^poaao* 
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Nawab's private? treasury, fosha khdnn. Besides this balance, 
teen, nazarH^ and tbe revcuue «.»f certain vill«g-e» set apart for his 
use go to make up tbe cbieFs private income. Tbe revenues of 
certain villages managed by tbe Nawab's brothers and other 
members of bis faniily are enjoyed by them as private income. Tbe 
Tbarad revenue is lodged with a banker under the direct suptTvisioii 
of the state manager, karhhari, 'ITie Riina of Vav also lodges tbe 
revenue of his estate with a banker. In the Kankrej estates the 
cash proceeds of the revenue are lodged with the village acconntantSj 
to lilt is J who, .after paying the tribute and police charges, divide the 
gurplus l>etween tbe shareholdei'S* Tbe petty chiefs of the other 
Btates keep their revenue in their own houses, or lodge it vrith their 
managerSj kamddrs* 

Palanpnr transit dues, and import and export duties are levied at 

dilTereut rates in its several sub-divisions^ parfjands. The yearly 

in(x;me derived from these sources amounts to about £1401' 

(Ks. 11.040) from transit ; £910 (Rs. 0400) fi-ora import, and 

£1:500 (Rs. 13,000) from export, duties ; also £2540 (Ks. 25,400) 

and £204 (Rs. 2040) from duties levied on opium and salt 

respectively* Some minor cesses such as a conveyance ress,^ and a 

I toll, ndka, are, in addition to transit duties, levied in the districts 

ioi Deesa^ Dhanera, Dbaudar, Dantivada, Hathedra, and Pavti, 

Toll men, ndkeddrs, are employed by the chiefs, and traders have to 

Miy watchuieu, chanhidisj to guard their goods. If a guard is paid 

lor, the state is held responsible for the safety of the goods and has 

'to |my compensation for robberies committed withiu, or traced into, 

its Hunts, In the fom' sub-divisions, viahdh^ of tbe Radhanpur 

ptate, Radhanpur, Sami, Munjpur, and Balodhan, transit dues and 

duties on the import and ox]K)rt of goods are levied, but only once 

I during transit tbrough the state. Transit duties are also levied by 

■ this state at the following places beyond its borders : Killdna, 

Jhagham, Gharanka, Tervada, and Jbandada. In Tharad and other 

^ small estates transit, import, and export dues are levied, but only 
once during passage tbrough each state. The dues are gathered 
liy toll men, ndkt^ddrd. Only in Tharad is a guard of foot and 

I horse kept to protect traflBc. In other states traders and travellers 
have to provide themselves with an escort, which may always be had 
for a small payment. If robbed while thos escorted, travellers are 
entitled to receive compensation from tbechief in whose territory 
they have been attacked, or from the chief into whose territory the 
footsteps of the robbers have been traced and cannot bo followed 
further. In the states under the direct mnaagement of the Political 
Superintendent, detachments of the Gaikwar's contingent patrol all 
the year round to ensure, as £ar as possible^the safety of the principal 
roads* 

In Palanpur, besides the land tax, the lands of the state yield certain 
minor items of revenue such as cattle, j3W€/iA», and graxing, chardi. 
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^ This catlod the aas cess, ffaddi, ia ft small tax levted by ccrt«iu persona not on tli« 
-value ii( the gocnU but accordiog to the number of cotiveyAucei. 
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CSuipteX. fees. The cattle, |mc^M^ literally taQ» cess ia, at Taxj^^ 

from Bab&riB. E^bis, artisans, and others for granny oattla. ! 
graanngi eharai, fee is levied from outsiders, whi) brings hetdi 
cattle and camdis to grase within its limits. Of lunuagricahi 
cesses there are taxes on oil presses, ghdm, on shoemakers, mU 
and on weavers, «a{i;M. Thereisalsoatazonliqaor'BtfllaaBdak 
tax levied from Ylbiiis, artisans, and others. In BiMhanpur 
minor cesses are much the same as in FOaarpar ; a plonglL-ttti^ 
two dassesof residents' and outsiders' graamg fees, and most of 
non-agricoltoral cesses. Thar&d and the other petty atatoa I 
gracing fees and cesses on oil presses, shoemakers, honied est 
marriages, houses, and water. Craftsmen work for the ohief wiA 
wages ; in retmm some of them are freed from the payment of In 
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INSTRUCTION. 

In tlio wliole Siiperintendency there were, m 1878-79, twenty-two 

jBchools, twenty-one for boys and one for girls, with a total 

1 attentlance of 1 153 pupils. Under the Director of public instruction 

and the Education Inspector, northern division, the schooling of the 

ISaperintendency was in 1878-79 conducted by a local staff sixty 

strong. Of these, one was a deputy inspector, two were headmasters 

of English schools drawing yearly £60 (Rs. 600} ; the rest were 

Fmasters of Gu]ar&,ti schools with yearly salaries varying from J£36 

I (Rs. 360) to^ £2 8s. (Rs, 24), Of twenty-two the total number of 

I schools, in nineteen Gujarati only was taught> in two English^ and 

[in one Persian and Urdu, 

Twenty years ago (1859) there were in the Superintendency six 
fichools with a total attendance of 281 pupils. Of these the 
Palanpur and Radhanpnr schools were maintained by those states 
at a cost of £117 (Rs. 1170) and £22 (Rs. 220) respectively* The 
VirAhi school was supported by a shareholder of that state at a 
cost of £14 (Rs. 140), and the Th^ra school was kept up fi'om the 
Fine Fund, since termed the Palanpur Agency General Fund. 
In 1864-65 the number of schools remained the same, but the 
total attendance increased to 388. The figures for 1878-79 are, 
. as shown above, twenty-two schools with a total attendance of 
1 1153 pupils. Compared with those for 1859-60 these figures give a 
nearly fourfold increase in the number of schools and of pupils. Of 
1 168, the total attendance in Government and aided private schools, 
there were in 1878-79, 110 or 9*4 per cent Brahmans, 5 Kayasths, 
556 or 47*6 per cent Jains, 80 or 6'8 per cent Vanias, traders, and 
39 or 3*3 per cent shopkeepers, 32 or 2*7 per cent Rajputs, 35 or 
2*9 per cent cultivators, 91 or 7^7 percent artisans, 6 labourers, 
5 Mochis, shoemakers, and 41 or 3*5 per cent miscellaneous ; 164 
or 14"04 per c^nt Musalmlns, 36 of thera Bohords, 37 Memans, 
84 Miyanas, and 7 Moghals. Four of the pupils were Parsis, 

In Palanpur there are nine vernacular schools for boys and one for 
girls, a Persian school, and a second grade Anglo-vernacular school. 
Dnring 1878-79 the number of pupils on the rolls was 592 and 
the average attendance 459, the fee receipts £25 (Rs, 250), and 
the yearly charges £399 (Rs, 3990), There are in Rddhanpur one 
Anglo-vernacular and four vernacular schools. During 1878-79 
the number of boys on the rolls was 295, the average attendance 
200, and the yearly charges £112 (Rs. 1120). There are boys' 
B 236-40 
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Chapter XI. vernacular scliools at Thardd, Vdv, Vdrdhi, Sdntalpur, and at Than 
Instruction. in the K&nkrej division. The school at Thardd is kept by ib 
Thakor at a yearly cost of £27 (Rs. 270). Teaching up to the sixrii 
standard, it is attended by forty pupils. The school at Viv ii 
supported by the Rdna at a yearly cost of £22 I4s. (Rs. 227). 
Teaching up to the fifth standard, it is attended by 97 pupils. 
The school at Vardhi, is at a yearly cost of £18 12«. (Rs. 186) 
supported by a shareholder of Vdrdhi. Teaching np to the fiftk 
standard, it is attended by 55 pupils or 1 '65 per cent of 3337, Ike 
entire population of the town. The school at Sdntalpur is supported 
by the Tdlukddrs of that place, at a yearly cost of £15 12«. (Rs. 166). 
It is attended by thirty pupils or 2*04 per cent of 1474 the popnlataca 
of the village. The school at Thara is paid for out of the Kinkiq 
ihiina fund. The charges amount to £25 2«. (Rs. 251). It ii 
attended by forty-four pupils. 

libraries. lu this Superintondency there are two libraries, "but no locJ 

newspaper. The ' Native General Library * at P&lanpor if« 
established in 1872. Besides fourteen subscribers paying £5 h 
(Rs. 54) a year, the library has for its maintenance a fond d 
£350 (Rs. 3500). With no building of its own, the libraiy ii 
provided with eighty-eight English and 308 vemacolar hodfan 
The ^Bismilla Khan Bahadur's Library' atR^dhanpur, estabhsM 
in 1878 at the cost of the Rddhanpur Nawab, in a well fnmishel 
building, has 161 English and vernacular books. 
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I 



HEALTH, 1 

In the yoar 1815-16 tlio districte of RMlianpiir, Sami^ and 
Moujpur were visited by a disease very like plague and so fatal that 
it carried olf about one-half of the population. The disease appeared 
under two fomis^ one with swellings in the arni-pits and groin^ and 
the other with fever and spitting of blood. Except when the buboes 
suppurated and discharged freely, the patient seldom recovered. 
The same disease again appeared in 1820 at and near Radhanpur, 
No treatment proved of any avail. Formerly cholera and small-pox 
almost yearly visited the district, but of late years the outbreaks 
have been less frequent. About the year 1843 an epidemic of 
cholera coming from Sidhpur in Patau, lasted for alwut three 
months. Four years later (1847) there was another outbreak caused, 
it was thought, by excessive niin. The disease again visited the 
district in IBOU and 1804, the 18G4 outbreak being specially severe 
in the Dlianera and Deosa sub-divisionsof the Palanpur state. Five 
years later (1869) cholera again appeared and raged for about three 
months. It was again prevalent both in 1875 and 1876. In 1878 
(Septcanber * October) typhoid fever with choleiuic symptf^ms 
prevailed amongst the European troops in the Deosa camp, and in 
the hot season of 1870 it again broke out in some parts of the 
district* Of 089 cases reported, 3-35 were fatal. A veiy fatal 
epidemic of small-pox and iiieaKlus raged in the district in 1854-55, 
and another in 1877. 

Fever, one of the commonest diseases, is ver}^ prevalent from the 
middle of September to December. Besides the c<jmmon yearly 
fever there are occasional more fatal outbreaks. These epidemics, 
accompanied with cough, diarrhoea, vomiting, and swelling of the 
feet were specially severe in 1862, 1865, 1871 and 1879. In 1872 
dengue fever was very prevalent over the whole district. Next to 
fevei*s, cbiefly in the cold weather, bronchitis and other affections of 
the chest are the commonest complaints. Other prevailing diseases 
ore derangements of the digestive organs^ and different forms of 
skin and eye affections. 

In 1878-79 there were two dispensaries, at Palanpur and 
Radhanpur. The Pilanpnr dispensary is under the charge of an 
assistant surgeon, who is also in medical charge of the superintend- 

1 Contributod by Mr. MouiMl G&DgAd«U DewM, Asiiataiit Surgeoa. 
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Chapter XIL ency establishment and the jqil. Tl^e cost of the dispensaiy i 
Health. ™^^ ^7 ^^® Diw&n of P^anpur and the charges for t\ie snperintend 

ency establishment and prisoners by Govpniment. ^The toti 
number of patients treated dating the year was^ including in-patienti 
9897. Of tjhe^ 5835 were Hindus, 4002 Musalm&is, and 8 
P&rsis. The R&dhanpur dispensary was established in 1875 by tb 
Naw&b of Bddhanpur. It is under the charge of an hospiti 
assistant. The total number of patients treated du^ng the yes 
1877 was 4454, of whom 2891 were Hindus and 1563 Musalin&ns. 

YMKanfttioQ. The Diw&n of P&lanpur introduced vaccination in his state i 

1849. In 1878-79, under the superintendent of yaccinatipn seye 
vaccinator^ operated on 15,150 persons at a cost of £186 (Ba. 1^ 
pr cvly>nt Sid. (2 annas) a head. In the tow^ o| P^anpur are fiT 
iocaJ practitioners, three of them Hindus and two Musatni&Tia. 
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STATES. I 

PalEDpUT, with its three diyisions, Dhanddr, De^sa, and 
IPhanera, stretches about forty-five miles north and south from 
I inount Ahu to the Gdikwdr districts of Patan, and about sixty miles 
past and west from Virampur to Tharad, It is bounded on the 
north by Marwar and Sirohi ; on the east by Sirohi and Ddnta in the 
Mahi Kantha ; on the south by the Gaikwdr districts of Patan and 
Kherfilu ; and on the west by Diodar and Tharad. The total area 
is 2384 square miles, the 1872 population 215,972 souls or on an 
average 90*59 to the square mile^ and the estimated gross revenue 
in 1878 about £40,000 (Ra, 4,i}0,m0). 

Neiir the town of Palanpur the land rises in rows of sandy hillocks; 
to the north and east among the outliers of the Ar^vali hills the 
country is wild and rough ; and west towards Tharad and K4nkrej 
it is a level plain much of it covered with low brushwood. About 
twelve miles north of Palanpur^ a range of high hills begins, and, 
running nearly north to mount Abu, partly divides Pdlnupur from 
Sirohi. 

Except in September and October, the climate is good, though 
the heat at times is excessive. The maximum and mean ranges of 
the therniooieter, is, in January 72^ and 59°, in May 99° and 83°, 
in September 83° and 72°, and in December 65° and 63°. The 
rains are duo about the end of June, but are often as late as the 
middle of July; they set in and pass away with slight storms of 
thuuder and lightning. The avemge rainfall is about eighteen 
inches. The common complaints are skin diseases, diarrhoea, 
fevers, eye affections, rheumatism, small -pox, measles, and cholera* 
A vaccinator was first appointed in 1849 and since then steady 
progress has been made. 

The rivers that water the Pdlanpur territory are the Bands, the 
Sarasvati, the Umardaki, and some small streams. They all rise 
from the mountains in the north-east, and, flowing west, fall into or 
disappear near the Kan, The chief of them, the Banas, on whose 
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left bank is the Doesa cjmtuuiiient^ Hlls only aftiL^r wry heair}* nin 
and is at other times dry* The wells arc generally forty feet tleeft. 
butj omiig to (Ironght or other causes, the water level hus, of Utv 
yearsj sunk to fi^om fifty to seventy-five feet* FortUo crops water ii 
usually raised in the leather bag, kos. 

To the north and west the soil is light and sandy, wanting litllfl 
water bat most of it yielding only one crop a year; tu the south and 
east, towards the hills, it is a rich black, able, in ono yoBJr, with 4 
good minfall, to raise three crops. 

Palanpnr in early times is said to have been called Pralhadaa 
Patan, and to have been founded by Pralhadan Dev, bror'' - * 
Bharavarsh Parmar of Chaiidravati; it is said to have been i: 
two centuries before the beginning of the Samvat era (57 B.c.j. U 
was afterwards re-peopled by Palansi Chohan from whom it took 
its modern name. Others say that it \\*as founded by Pal Pannir 
whose brother Jagdev foimded Jagd,na. It seems probable th;il> 
falling waste about the time of the conquest (P303) of Abu and 
Chandravati by the Devra Choh^ns, it may have been re- peopled by 
Palansi. 1 The Chohdns seem to have hold Palanpnrand the country 
round till, about the middle of the fourteenth centiiryithey were drivea 
out by the southward progress of the Mnsalmdns, The Musalmik 
leaders who conqoerod Palanpur and Deesa were the Jhaloris, a 
family originally of the Lohani Afghan stock, who claim to ha?« 
boon governors, Hnhhds, of Vihar. About 1370 Malik Yuaaf, tlie, 
head of the family, with relations and retainers, loft Vibdr to seek 
a settlement elsewhere and failing this to go to Mecca. On the way 
to Mecca, he and his party came to Son gad Jhdlor, the famous scfi 
of the Sougad Chohans of whom Kanar Dev is a favourite K^jput 
hero. This, about 1 373, Mah'k Yusuf took, some say from Yii-aradeVi 
some from Visaldev, and most from PopanVmi, Visaldev's widow* 
Dying in 1395 (797 H.}, after roling fur twenty-two yeara^ Malik 
Ynsuf was succeeded by his son Malik Hasan, who enlarged hid 
kingdom and was rocogniaed by the Emperor as the ruler of Jhalor. 

While the Tughlik d>Tiasty (1325-1403) lasted, tho Jhdloris, 
though almost independent, were their vassals under tho control of J 
tho 8ubhadar at Patan. After Timur's invasion (1399), tho Dolki 
sovereigns were unable to control their distant provinces, and tli0 
Jhdloris for a time became independent. But soon (1412) tho 
powerful kings of Ahmedabad asserted their sway, and the Jhdlor 
house became their vassals, serving them with 70U0 hoi'se. 

After a reign of forty-five years Malik Hasan died in 1410 (19tli 
Zilkaiid Si'S H.) leaving three sons, Malik Salar, Malik Usman, and 
Hetam Khan, Of these the eldest, Malik Salar, succeeded, and ruling 
fortwenty-one years died in 14(>l (805 H,). Malik Sdldr was succeeded 
by his brother Malik Usman, also called Malik Jabdal, a chief fiiinous 
for his magnificence, who was converted to the Mehdaviyyah sect to 
which the Jhaloris have since belonged. It is said that the founder 



* The local Icgenflu givo Uio city » much higher antiquity, placing ita ra-foaadioie 
under its pi^eeut name aa f^ back as the llfth century « ^ 
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tins sect stayed for four months at Jlialor, and that ifc was on this 
casioii that Malik Jabdul wiia cunvortt^d. After a reign of tweiity- 
^o years Malik Usman was, in 1183 {S8S H.)^ succeeded by Ma 
lopliL'w Malik Budliau, son of StUar Khdn.^ Malik Badhan reigned 
DF twenty-two years and seven months, and, dying in 1505 (Oil H,)^ 
■a« succeeded by his son Malik Mujahid Khan. Once, when hunting, 
f alik Mujahid Khan was surprised and carried prieonor* to Sirohi* 
e was treated ^\nth great kindness, given a palaco to live in, and 
1 much liixury as he chose. In revenge for his capture Malika 
ina and Piara, the leaders of his forces, ravaged the Sirohi 
istricts, and one night making their way to the pahico where Malik 
iujnhid was confined, found him enjopng the society of a beautiful 
Diirtezan, He refnsed to leave the lady and the Maliks returned 
isappointod. Shortly after, they succeeded in capturing Knnvar 
lAndan, the heir to Sirohij while ho was sitting at night over a forest 
ool waiting fur game. Threatening to make the Kunvar a 
tfuhammadan, the Jhaloris so frightened the RaOj that he not only 
ct Malik Mujahid free but ceded to him the district of Virg&m* 
ft^r iniling at Jh/Llor for five years Malik Mujahid died in 1509 
915 H.). VVTiilo Mujahid was in captivity at Sirohi, Malik Hetam 
.han ruled in Jhalor. After Mujahid Khdn's death Sultan Mahmud 
legada entrusted the rule of Jlialor and Sachor to SMh Jiva son of 
►alu Khan, Dying in 1512 (918 H.), he was succeeded by Malik Ali 
her, son of Budhau Khan Jhalori, During Malik Ali Sher'e rule, 
he Rathods of Mandovar in MAlwa advanced against Jh41or, forced 
(heir way close to the city, and were with difficulty driven backj 
fter a three days fight. Djnng in 1525 (D3 1 H .}, Ali Sher was followed 
ny his son Malik Sikandar Khan, who, like his father, suffered 
rom the attacks of his Hindu neighbours. In 154-2 (949 H.), 
do Maldev of Jodhpur besieged, took, and plundered Jhalor, 
rnd, in the next year (1543), took and plundered Sachor, Dying 
1548 (955 H,), Malik Sikandar was succeeded by Malik Gliazni 
hdn, son of Hetam Khan, who, dni-ing a reign of two years, 
restored the power of the Jhdlori family, and was succeeded by 
Malik Khanji, a man of great bravery and of prodigious personal 
trength. In 1 555 (962 H.),five years after the death of Ghazni Khitn, 
Tateh Khan Baloch of Tervdda and Badhanpur, one of the most 
>owerful of the Gujarfit nobles, marched against Jhalor. Maliks 
Duiaji and Khumm Khan joLaed battle with the Baloch force before 
Ihalor. But, in spite of the greatest bravery on the part of its 
le fenders, Jhdlor was taken and Khuram Khan slain* For fifteen 
cars the Baloch held Jhalor. llien, 1570 (977 H.), Malik Khanji, 
fathering some followers, came against the city. They found the 
;arrison ready to meet them and strengthened by an elephant of 
rreat size. Malik Khanji called to his men : 'There are two foea 
;hc elephant and the garrison, which shall I take.* ' Elephant/ 
laid they,' should go against elephant,' and Malik rushing forward 
mid wounding his foe, it turned to fly, threw the defenders into 
aisorder, and lost them the day. 



» KhAtlm-ua SuUmAu, Part II, In Part I. it ib said that Malik Jabdid wan 
Buccctidcd by his brotIit;r Hetam Khiu. Mnjor Jt W, WaUoii. 
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Malik KhrmjL died in 1576 (984 H.). He left two sons Gbasni Klta 
and Firoz Khan, and a daughtcT named TaraMi, Ho wasBueeeedi * 
by Ghazni Khan, who, according to the Mirat-i-Ahmadi^ serrei 
statG with 7000 horse, and had a revenue of about i^lOO,< 
Attempting to raise north Gujarat on behalf of SnJtdn Muzaffar, 
was imprisoned by Akbar's order, bnt, afterwards submittiug, i 
in 1589-90 reinstated at Jhalor. Seven years later (1597), acxx>rdifig 
to the Palanpur records, Ghazni Khan driving back an invasion cl 
the Afghan tribes, received the titl^ of Diwan and the govemmeui 
of Lahor.^ 

During his rule Ghazni Khan's brother, Malik FiroK Xlifin took 
Palanpiir and Doesa, establishing himself at Palanpur, Ghazni KhaHi 
dying in 1614 (1023 H.), wti^ succeeded by his son Pahar Kh^n, who, 
fouod guilty of matricide, was, in 1616, by the Emperor's orders, 
trampled to death by an elephant. After Pah6r Khan came hia 
uncle Malik Firoz Khdu, also called Kamal Khan, a distin^ished 
soldier, who, and his son Malik Mujahid KhAn, greatly enlarged the 
family estate, and, it is said, obtaiued the title of Nawab. Under 
prince Mtirad Baksh, Mujahid Khin was, in 1654, appointed governor 
fanjddr, of Patan. Twenty years later (1674) his father Kamfl 
Khan, who had been removed from the government of Palanpur, 
was restored to his former post. In 1697 Mujahid Khan was seal 
to levy the capitation tax fi^om the Hindus of Palanpur and Jhalor, 
and, in 1699, the government of Jhalor and Sachor was taken from 
him and given to Ajitsing Rathod ; Jhalor was never recovered, 
and from that time the head -quarters of the family have been at 
Pdlanpnr.^ J^J^^g without male issue, Mujahid waa succeeded by 
his brother Salim Khan, and he, in 1 700, by his son Kamal Khaiu 
Kamdl Khan conducted the affairs of the chief dom prosperously, and 
was succeeded in 1708 by his son Firoz Khan also c^led Ghaeai 
Khan.* 



I Bird's GojarAt, 125. Tim, aaya Prof. Bloclimajin (AiE^-Akbari, I. 498^ note 3J, 
cat] oEily have been nomiriiLl. 

• Bom. Gov. Sel* XXV, 15. Thia a&ems doubtfuL The Mu^iammadiuia gmntcd 
the title of Diwdn as a civil and not as a military distinctioD. Further in the 
Persian histories of GiijarAt, the chiefs of Jh&lor or PAliwipur are nowheiv 
tncntioned by the title of DiwAn but always by the patronyiiiic Jhnlori and Um 
title Kii4n, or the prefix Malik, Thus Ghaznuvi Khin Jtiubri and Mujahid Kbit 
Jhilori, Malik MujAhid Kh^u, but nex^er Diwfiji Mujihid Khin or Diwin Gha« 
Kh4n, In the historic sketch of Thardd it is noticea that Bah^ur Kh&n drove 
Chohln Jetmalji from Thar^d^ and held that estate for several years. Now Di' 
the title of the holder of the TharAd estate, and, though not recognised by Govern* 
ment, it is used to thia day by the TharAd chief. lu the disorders that followed th« 
dose of Auningzeb's reign, not only were titles assumed to which thoise assuminff them 
had no right j but many deeds, granting surh titles | were forged. Nothing was eader 
than for Bahadur Khin to keep the title of Diw;'bi which he had assiuned when ruling 
Tharid, and this seems to be ]t« true origin. Major J* W. Watson. In snpp<Mt3 
this it may he noticed that in 1595, after hia supposed victory over the Afghiua, tlM 
JhAlor chief was only a commander of 400, and no mention is made of distin^uialied 
terviees and honours* Blochmann's Ain-i-Aklmri, I. 493. 

■ According to oue account PAlanpur and Deesa were acquired at this time either 
aa a grant from the Viceroy or hy force from the former chiefa, It seems, aa stated 
in the text, more probable that Pilanpur waa already in the possession of Mujihid 
Eh&ii's father. 

* This account, the result of Major J* W» Watson's lateat inquiriea* differs in aooiA 
details from that given iu Bom, Gov. Sel XXV, 16. ^^ 
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About eight years later (1716) Ajitsing Rathod of Jodhpur was 
chosen Viceroy of Gujardt, and, as he passed from Jhilor to 

— Ahmedabadj Firoz Khan went to meet nim, and in return for 
B an offer of service received the Sirohi district of D^tarada. In 

■ the anarchy that prevailed about this time (1720)^ the Jh^loris 
K. turned their thoughts to gain independence. On the death of Firoz 
KKhin (about 1722) his two sons Kamal Khan and Karimdad Khan 

■ struggled for the chiefahip. Karimdad Khan won in the end and 

Sut his brother to death. During his viceroyalty of Gujardt, 
larimddd accompanied Rathod Abhaysing, Mahlmja of Jodhpur, 

■ in his expedition against Sirohi, and won Pdlanpur, Dh^nera, 
H Malana, Surbakri, Dabela, Roh, and Sarotra from Sirohi, Dying 

■ about 1730 he was succeeded by his sou Pahar Khan, who rulel 
' until about 1744, when he died without male issue. During his 

rule, in 178G, Kantaji Kadam and Malharrd^v Holkar made a sudden 
descent on north Gujarat and plundered Palanpur, when the chief 

- agreed to pay a tribute of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) . On Pahar Khin's 

■ death his uncle Bahadur Khan, son of Firoz Kh^n, succeeded and 
continued in the chiefship till 1768.^ In 1753 Bahddur Khan was 
forced by Patel Vithal Sakdev t^o agree to a yearly pajment of 

m £1000 (Rs. 10,000), and five years later (1758), the Peshwa* a deputy, 
BSadashiv Ramchandra, compelled him to pay a tribute of £3500 
H(Rs. 35,000). He was succeeded by his son Salim Kh4n. Bahddar 
^Kh^n drove Choh^n Jetmalji of Dhema out of Tharad and held 
this estate until dispossessed by Nawab KamaUud-din Khan Babi, 

t commonly known as Jawan Mard Khfin IL Salim Khan ruled till 
1781, when he died and was succeeded by his son Sher Khan, who 
killed his brothers fearing that they might compete with him for the 
chiefship. Sher Khan died without male issue in 1788.^ On his 
death his sister Sona Bubu, who had married into the B^bi family, 
raised her son Mubariz Khan to the chiefship The nobles displeased 
at her conduct, revolted and dethroning Mubariz Kh6n placed 
Sharasher Khan on the throne. Firoz Khan, son of Fateh Khin, 
the grandson of Fu*oz Khan, now preferred his claim, and, the 
old vassals ralljring round him, gained the chiefship in 1 794, The 
state was, in 1809, brought in contact with the British Government, 
when an agreement was entered into by the chief to pay the 
Gaikwar a yearly tribute of £4375 {BdbdsJuURs. 50,001).^ For 
some years, the chief power had been in the hands of a faction 
of Sindi Jamddars, who, in 1812, under the suspicion that he was 
about to reduce their power, murdered Firoz Khd.n, when out hunting. 
They offered the succession to his only son Fateh Khan, then 
thirteen years old. Fateh Khan, by the advice of his mother, a 
woman of strong mind who well knew that her son would be a tool 
in the hands of the Jamddars, refused the offer, and applied to the 
British and G4ikw4r Governments for help and protection from his 
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1 During his reign Bahddor Kh&a built tbe PAknpur oi^ walla. Bom* Gov. 
Sel. XXV. 15. 

> Bom. Gov. SeL XXV. 15, puts Sher Khin'a death %i 1791, and states that he ia 
0upix>aed to have been poiaonei) by hia sister. 

' Aitchifton's Tt^ties (1876), IV. 47, XIX. 
B 230—41 
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father*s nmrdererg* On this the Jam^dfirs seized and imprisonetl 
him, aud raised his uncle Shamsher KhaD^ then chief of the districti 
of Deesa and Dh^neraj to the chiefship. Meanwhile the British mi 
Gdikwdr Governments deeming it necessary to interfere in favour of 
the rightful heir. Captain Carnac, the Resident at Baroda^ with ih% 
British and Gdikwdr forces under the command of General Holmes, 
proceeded to Palanpur to restore Fateh Kh^. On the wbj oewi 
was brought that, on the approach of the force to Palanpur, the 
Jamdddrs intended to carry off Fateh Klidn in order that his preseiiod 
might give a sanction in the country to any lawless tneasnres tl 
might suit their interests to pursue. General Holmes, in the hope of 
preventing the carrying off of Fateh Kh^n, marched at once to 
Palanpur and threatened to assault the town unless Fateh Khan wu 
immediately given up. This threat caused the surrender of Fateh 
Khdn, which was shortly followed by that of Shamsher Khan^ and 
the to^m was given up^ the Jamadirs flying to the hills. 

After much discussion regarding Shamsher Khan's claims, it was 
decided to consolidate the interests of the rival claimants. On the 
22nd December 1813, Fateh Kh£n was invested with the ctiefahip 
of Palanpur, and Shamsher Khdn, having no issue, adopted him, 
and, except a small provision for a 8on of his own should one 
be born, made him heir to all his possessions including DeesA 
and Dhauera. It was also an-anged that Shamsher Khan should 
manage the state and give his daughter in marriage to Fateh 
Khdn.* From this to 18 16 was a time of constant dissensions 
between the inicle and nephew. About the end of 1816, Fateh 
Kh^n complained to the Resident at Baroda of his uncle's conduct 
in alienating the revenues of the state and other mismanagement. 
Lieutenant Robertson was sent to Palanpur to inquire into the 

friovances complained of. Both the parties were summoned ta 
idbpur, about eighteen miles from Palanpur, and a long inquiry 
showed that Shamsher Khan had, in several instances, departed 
from his agreement, and that since his management the debts of the 
state had greatly increased, that since 1813 the Gilikwar tribute of 
£4375 (BdhaBhai Rs. 50,000) a year had remained unpaid, and that 
he had, without the consent of Fateh Khtin, alienated about 100 
villages to his o\^ti distant relations thereby depriving the state of 
nearly £oOOO (Rs, 50,000), or upwards of one-fifth of the yearly 
revenue. The Agent also learnt that Shamsher Khan had thi-eatened 
to take the life of the yoimg chief, should he be deprived of the 
management of affairs. Lieutenant Robertson, having received 
instructions from the Resident, addressed a letter to Shamsher Khan, 
in the unLie of the British Gnvernment, informing him that in 
consequence of his having failed in administering the affairs of the 
state according to his agreement, it was deemed essential, in order 
to secure the rights and interests of Fateh Khdn, to deprive him of 
all authority. He was also told that any resistance to this measure 
would deprive him of all claim to consideration and the chance of 
retaining his authority over Deesa. On receiving this lettefj 



' Aitchiaon^B Treaties (1876), IV. 47-52, XX, 
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Bhamsher Ktdn, as a last resourcG, opened communication with 
Fateh Khan trying to persuade kirn that the British Government 
^ wished to benefit itself at their expense and that Fateh Khan would 
! merely tecome their pensioner. He also promised at once to marry 
» his daughter to him, a measure so long dolayed by their quarrels* 
y This had the desired effect. Fateh Khan, in couipany with Shamaher 
I Khan, secretly left the Agent's camp and withdrew to Palanpur. 
,Oii this Lieu ten tan t Robertson returned to Baroda, and a force, 
under Colonel Elrington, was ordered against Palanpur to enforce 
a settlement of its affairs, and Captain Miles accompanied it to 
conduct the negotiations. On its approach on the 10th October, 
1817, Shamaher Khan with the Palaopar troops attacked the force, 
and after a slight skirmish retreated inside the walla. The town 
was then assaulted and carried. Shamaher Khan and his followers 
retired to the hills taking Fateh Khan with them. 

Being pursued, Shamsher Khan took refuge iu the foreign 
territory of Nimaj (Neemuch), and Fateh Khan speedily submitted, 
and, in consideration of his youth and' inexperience, was received 
into favour. Unable to manage the stat^ he^ a few days later, 
through the Gaikwar Grovemment requested the British to allow 
bim an English officer to control his affairs, and also that the Gaikwar 
Government would depute a respectable native as agenfc to help in 
revenue matters, and ensure the regular payment of the Gaikwar 
tribute. Br»th requests wereagi*eod to. Captain Miles was appointed 
Political Agent; the villages alienated by Shamsher Khan were 
resumed; and an agreement was entered into by the chief ^ to 
subsidize 250 horse, to receive an agent from the Gaikwir in the 
confidence of the British Government, and to follow his advice, to 

Siy the tribute punctually, and to protect no offenders against the 
ritish or Gaikwar Govei*nments, A guaiuutee was also given to 
the state banker, and the chief placed on a fixed allowance, netmitik, 
and the remaining income was not to be spent except with the 
sanction of the Political Superintendent. Next year (1819) 
Shamsher Khan surrendered himself, and was given nine villages, 
yielding about £2500 (Us. 25,000) a year, for his life. On his death 
in 1834 a provision to the amount of £«300 (Us, 6000) a year was 

» made for his widows. In 1822 Fateh Khan agreed to forbid the 
transport of contraband opium through his territory,^ In 1848 the 
appointment of the Gaikwar's agent was abolished, and, six years 
lat^r (1854), Fateh Khan died leaving four sons, Zorawar Khdo and 
Ahmad Khan by Shamsher Khan's daughter, and Dsman Khan and 

tSikandar Khan by another wife. He was succeeded by Zorawar 
Khan who gave the British much help in the mutiny of 1857. He 
died on the 28th August 1878 and was succeeded by his son Sher 
Muhammad Khdn the present chief. 

The Diwan of Palanpur, a first class chief, with full civil and 
criminal powers over all but British subjects, pays a yearly Gdikwar 
tribute of £4375 {Bdbdshdi Rs. 50,000) and receives £50 (Rs. 500) 
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» AitchwOD 8 Treaties (1876), IV. 66, XXII. 
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Ra'dhanpur, iQcluding Sami and Munjpnp, is bounded on the north 
by Morvada and Tervdda ; on the east by tlie Patan districts ; on 
the south by Mandal and Jliinjiivdda; and on the west by V^rdhi* 
Square in shape and about thirty-five miles across, it has an area of 
833 square mil es^ a population of 91^579 bouISj or an average of 
109*9 to the square raile^ and an estimated yearly revenue of from 
£50,000 to £60,000 (Rs, 5,00,000 - 6,00,000), 

The country is an open plain without hills and with few trees. 

Lying close to the Ran, during April, ^lay, June and July the 
heat is very great. If rain falls, August and September are pleasant, 
although October and November are hot ; December, January, 
February and March are delightful, with a much keener cold than 
in Palanpur. Rain generally falls during July, August and 
September, but the supply is small, lighter even than in Pdlanpur, 
Though with greater extremes of heat and cold than Palanpur the 
district is healthy. 

The Banas, that crosses the district, is in the hot weather, too salt 
to drink. Many very tine built ponds huld water throughout the 
year. That at Vaghel, with steps all round, built by the Vaghela 
Kajputa and in good repair, is probably the finest in Gujardt, The 
people trust for drinking water to the ponds, finding it even after 
they are dry, by digging in the beds. Near the sui'face the water 
is sweet ; but the deeper down the more brackish it grows. In 
Radhanpur, during the hot months, the people suffer much from 
want of water, and many move to Sami where all are supplied from 
its magnificent lake. Water is found from ten to thirty feet deep, 
but wells are usually dug in beds of ponda or streams. 

The three chief soils, sandy, black, and salt, peld all the common 
grains. Except vegetables no watered crops are grown. 

Radhanpur, now held hy the celebrated Babi family, who, ever 
since the reign of Humaiyun (1530- 155G), have been prominent in 
Guiarit history, is said to have formerly belonged to the Vaghel&, 
and to have been called Lunavada after Vaghela Lunaji of the 
Sardhara branch of that tribe. Subsequently, it was held as a fief 
under the Muhammadan kings of Gujarit, by Fateh Kh^ Baloch, 
and is said to have been named Radhanpur after Bddhan Khan of 
that family. The first Babi that entered Hindustan was one who 
accompanied Humaiyun, After the time of Akbar, they were 
attached to Gujardt, where one Bahadur Khan Bdbi was, in the 
reign of Shah Jahan (1627 - 1658), appointed manager of Tharad, 
and his son Sher Khan Babi was (1654 - 1657) sent to aid Prince 
Murad Baksh in the government of Gujarat.* In 1663, he waa 
made manager, thdnddr, of ChunvdU* In 1693, his son Jaffar Khan, 
whose talent and local infiuenco gained him the title of Safdar 



1 AoeordUng to another account the founder of the fftraily came from IsphdhAn in 
Peni% ftod entered the service of SuIUn MuzalTar III. of Ahmedabibd (1661 > 1572). 
BoroTGov, Sel. XV. 26, 

» Bora. Gov, Sel. XV» 26. The statement iif^id) that the JunAgad fanuly tt 
deceended from a brother of Sher KhAn ia inoorreet. The founder of the famiJy wa* 
6h«r Khia I gr^t grandaon* Siuhauuxiad BahMur» alao cftlkd ^Sher EUao* 
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Khfin and the charge of Hadhanpur, Sawn, Manjpnr, and Terrkx 
was deputy ^^overnor of PiiUu and eleven ytfars laler (17*>r 
governor of Bijapar. In 1700^ he was made governor of Pnt^sr^ 
His son Khan Jahan or Khanji Khan^ with the title of Jaw^n Mir. I 
Khan, was, in 1715, appointed governor of IWdhanpiir,* and, in 17^1 
of Patan. Four years later/ while governor of Pet lad, dying by tk I 
hand of a Koli of Bdlor, hia eldest son Kanidl-nd-drQ Kh^n •i»| 
given the title of Jawdn Mard Khdn, and his sec«3nd son 
Anwar, the title of Safdar Khan, with the charge of 
Saini,Munjpar,Tharad, Ter\adaand Varahj,and 15,000 acrue (iiO,iM j 
bighAs) of land in an islet in the Ran,* 

During the next twenty-five years, (1729-1744), Jawan Mani| 
Khdn was one of the strongest of the Gujarat nobles, and, »f i^ 
Bame time, a branch of the house established itself at JimaLnwil 
in Kathiawdr and at Bdldsinor in the Rewa Kantha. The foundtf | 
of the Jundgad house, who was also the first Babi of Bnlnsituf?, 
was Muhammad Bahadur, otherwise known as Sher Khan. In 
1730, Jawan Mard Khan was apjx)iiited governor of Vadnagar, tn^ 
three years later of Viramgam. IVom Viramgam he was, in ^ 
next year, transforrod to Kadi and Bijapur, and, in 1738, wnn item 
to Patau, his brother Zorawar Khan getting Kheralu ixistead *^ 
Parantij. About 174-3, Jawan Mard Khan l>egan to aspire tf~^ 
post of Viceroy, Ho was ali*eady laying claim to the roveauc* ' 
district round Ahmedabad, when Fida-ud*din, who had, by a fnr 
order, usurped the viceroyalty, appointed Jawan Mard Kf-^ 
dtiputy. Soon after, Fida-ad-diu's troops mutinied and he floil 
Jawdn Mard Khan in possession of the city, Jaw^n Mard kLi^iJ 
now usurped the viceroyalty, and opposed and defeated the next m* j 
Viceroys, Muftakhir Khan and Fakhr-ud-daulah. A third Vi 
Mahdriija Vakhatsing never took up his appointment. 

In 1753, while Jawan Mard Khdn and hin brother Zoniwar Kh 
were levying tribute in Sabar Kantha, Raghundthrav Peshwa 
Ddindji Gaikwar suddenly appeared before Ahmedabad. Ha^tcnnt 
by forced marches, Jawan Hard Khan reached Ahmedabad 

night succeeded in entering the city. After a most brilliant u. i - 

his funds failed him and he was forced to surrender* It via 
agi*eed that, for himself and hid brothers, Jawdn Mard Khan ahooM 
receive, free from any Mardtha claim, the districts of PdUn. 
Vadnagar, Sami, Munjpur, Viaalnagar, Tharad, Kheralu, Rci^^' 
with Tervada, and Bijapur, and that one of Jawan Mard 
brothers should serve the Marathas with 8U0 horse and 50ii focrt- 
the expenses of the force being paid by the Marathas. It wm 
at the same time agreed that the Mardtbas should give Jaw^ 



' WatAon'a Gtijardt, 83. 84, 86* 88. Another account say^ that in 1680 he • 
A gilt o( the diHtrict af TharAd. Bom. Gov. Sel. XXV. 26. 

» WAtiK>n'8 Gujardt, 91, 100, and Bom. Gov. 8eL XXV. 20. 

» Major Keilv (Bom, Gov. 8el. XXV. 26) gives 1723 and lay^ thMt h 
mortally wounded at Balor by the MtirikthAa, 

* Bom. Gov. Sel XXV. 2(5. Mnjor Wataion (Oujardt, 105) wiya th:*t the istam 
got the diatricta of Sami and Munjpur, and the aecond the govemmetit of £Udliao[Mi. 
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"Mard Khau the sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), besides presenting 

him with an elephant and other articles of value,* In 1755, 

driven by Moinin Kh^u from Ahmedabad, the Marathds called 

Jawan Mard Khan to their aid* Coming fi'om Pa tan he helped 

the Mardthas, and, in 1757, after the surrender of the city again 

I retired to Pdtan* After the death of Jawdn Mard Khan, Ddmaji 

[Gdikwar, in 1765, succeeded in wresting from hiy sons Gaz-ud-din 

id Nazm-ud-din, Patan, Visalnagar, Vadnagar, Bijapur, and 

[leraluj leaving them only Radhanpur, Sami, Munjpur, Tharad, 

Tervada, and two villages in Patan, Daiiora and Pilipur.^ 

Sauii and Munjpur were kept by Gaz-ud-din Khan, and 

[Radhanpur, Tharad, and Tervada by his brother, who, dying child- 

Iless iu 1787, the districts lapsed to the elder brother. Gaz-ud-din 

I Khan had two sons, Sher Khan and Kanidl-ud-din Khan. On his 

[death in 1813, the elder son kept Rddhanpnr and the younger, Sami 

[and Munjpur. Tharad and Tervada seem to have been lost. 

Shortly after his accession, under the advice of Captain Carnac, 

[Resident at Baroda, Sher Khdn made a treaty with the Gdikwar. 

[In this the Gaikwar, though he could not meddle with the internal 

I management of Kadhanpur, was empowered, under the advice 

l»ud mediation of the British Government, to control its external 

I relations and to help the Nawdb in defending his state from 

'foreign invasion.^ During the next five or six years, the Nawdb, 

^finding himself powerless to check the raids of the Khosds and 

other Sind marauders, sought the help of the British Government, 

and offered to pay his share of the cost of crushing the banditti. 

I Help was at once given. In 1819, Colonel Barklay expelled the 

marauders from all parts of Gujarat ; and Major Miles who 

[accompanied him as Political Agent, by the orders of the Bombay 

Guvernment, negotiated an agreement with the Nawab, Under the 

terms of this agreement the Nawdb bound himself not to harbour 

r robbers, plunderers, or enemies of the British Government; to 

accompany the British troops with all his forces ; and to pay a yearly 

tribute in proportion to his raeaus.^ On the 18th February 1822 the 

yearly tribute was for five years fixed at a sum of £1700 

(Rs, i 7,000). It continued in force for three years, when (26th July 

1825) the Court of Directors, deeming the state unable to pay so 

large a sum^ remitted it in full. Tribute has never again been 

imposed* 

Kamdl-nd-din Khan, dying in 1824, his elder brother succeeded 

1 to the estate and died in 1825. He was succeeded by his illegitimate 

son Zorawar Khan, a child of three years old, Sarddr Bibi, the second 

wife of the late Nawab, being appointed regent. When of age, in 



* Watson's Gmarit, 141,142.. Thia agreement bearing date 1766 is in the posseaaiou 
I the NawAb, Bom. Gov, SeL XXV. 26. 

* Bom. Gov. Set XXV. 27. The deed of grant by the soa of Dimiji bearing d«t^ 
1770 U in iKiesession of the Naw4b. 

1> Aitchiaon's Treatiet (1876), IV. 58. XXV, 
* Aitchiion^i Treatiea (1876), IV. 69, XXVI. 
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1837, Zordwar KMn was entrusted with the management 
state, and, after ruling for fifty years, wbAj in October 1 874^ sno 
by his eldest son Bismilla Khan, the present ckief, now 
thirty-seven years of age. He is a first class chief with fi 
and criminal powers over all but British Biibiects. He 
patent, satuuly of adoption, and is entitled to a salute of eleT6D{ 
and to a guard of honour. The military force of the state 
of 248 horse and 362 foot. 

The following is the Rddhanpnr family tree : 

Bfthdilur Khjlti* 

I 

Sher Kh&n* 

I 



I 
(L) J&fikr KbAn. 
(Saidar Khrtn), 



I 



MttxaJSkr KKift- 



I 



CIL) Khiinji Khdn or KhAn Jatiin 

(JAWin Maril Kh4u 1} 

(died 1729). 

I 

(IIL) Eamil-ud-dm EiUn 

(Jawin M&rd KhAn IL). 



S&libat Kbdn. 



I 



ZoHwBT KhAtu 



Axiwsr KhU 



(IV.) Gaz-ud-dm Khdn 
(died 1813). 
I 



Najm-ud-dtQ Kbiti. 



(V.) SherJvhin 
(died 1825). 

(VI.) ZorAwar Khdn 

(died 1874). 
J 



KfttniU'Ud^diii Ehin, 



(Vn.) BfsmiUa Kh&a Fateh Jang. Murtaza Kliilii. KadejAlJ 

(the present Chief). 



KiiAa. 



The Homan numerala show the order of suooeeaiotL. 

Tbaba^d. Thara'd is bounded on the north by M^rw4r, on the 

Pdlanpnr, on the south by Diodar and Suigam, and on the 
V^v. It has an area of 644 square miles, a population of 44JS 
eonls, or an average of 691 1 to the square mile, and, inclndL 
Morvada, an estimated gross yearly revenue of £8500 (lis. SS^OOOH 

The land, though generally flat, is in parts waving, without 
of any size, but covered here and there with low brushwood. 

The climate is less temperate than in P^laupur; it is hotter ia] 
April, May and June, and colder in January and February onlf* ' 
The common forms of sickness are much the same as in Pdlanpur. 

There are no rivers. But there is a good store of ponds aailj 
reservoirs, many of them, in ayerage yearsi holding water till March. 
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The hot season's water-supply is drawn entirely from wells from 
seventy-five to 120 feet deep. 

The soil is poojp and sandy, yielding but one crop a year, and, 
from the want of rivers and the great depth of the water-bearing 
strata, is entirely dependent on the rainfall, 

Tharad is said to have originally belonged to Parmdr Rajputs, 
and to this day many Parm^s of the Suvdr and Kalma clans are 
found in subordinate positions in the Thardd villages. According 
to a Jain account, the last of the Parmdr line became a convert to 
the Jain faith, and resigned his chiefdom to his sister's son, the 
Ohohan of Nadol. Others say that the Choh^ killed his maternal 
uncle and usurped the chiefdom. The Chohdns, with the title of 
Rana, ruled at Thardd for about six generations, till, in the reign 
of Rana Punjdji, they were attacked by the Muhammadans, their 
capital stormed, and their chief slain.^ Henceforward Thardd 
became a Muhammadan holding, and for several generations a 
family with the patronymic Multani ruled as proprietors, jdghirddrs, 
and commandants, thdnddrs. As civil administrators of an isolated 
crown holding, they were invested with the title of Diwfc, and this 
title, though not recognised by the British Grovemment, continues 
to the present day. 

This Muhammadan conquest probably took place in the reign, 
either of Muhammad Shahab-ud-din Ghori (1174-1206) or of Kutb- 
iid-din Eibak (1206-1210). In the latter monarch's reign, the 
change of capital from L4hor to Delhi, and his numerous wars, made 
the Multani family's position very difficult. That they were able to 
bold their own was due to the ai4 of a family of Ndiks, who, 
originally Chohans, had become converts to IsMm. In return for 
their services, the Ndik family received the grant of several villages 
which they still hold. At this time the smaller estates were chiefly 
in the hands of vassals of the Gohil and Parmdr clans, Kubhara 
and Ledan were held by Chohdns ; Duva, Roha, and Tithgdm by 
the Bhilria Vaghelas of Bhilrigad ; Eta and other villages by the 
descendants of Chibdia Brahmans who held them from the Rathods 
of Kanouj, and the rest by owners of whom scarce a trace remains. 
After the Musalmdn conquest of Thardd, the wife of Rdna Punjdji, 
a Sodhi by caste, fled with her infant son to her father's house at 
P^rkar. On growing up, her son Vajoji, returning to Thardd in 
1244 built a well, vdv, and, successfully beating ofE the attacks of 
the Multanis, took the title of Rana, and, after his well, called his 
town Vav. His descendants rule there to this day. 

Compared with that of the Multani family, the cause of the Vav 
Rana was popular, and though for fear of drawing on themselves 
the army of the Patau governor, they dared not attempt to win 
back Thardd, they slowly spread their rule over many of the 
smaller holdings, and built up a fairly powerful chiefdom. Their 
sadets gradually won back many of the Tharid holdings, turning 
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^ Another 4ccoa4t at^ys that the Chohdn Rajputs were driven out by the Rdthoda 
9f Jodhpur, who were succeeded by the Muhammadans. Bom. Gov. 1^1, XXV. 37. 
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out the Gohil Suvar and Kalma Rajputs, but contmoiiij^ to tol 
their estates from Tharad whose ruler they probably propitiated 
with gifts, nazardnas. lu this way most of the smaller Thaiftd 
fiefs fell into the hands of Nadola Choh&ne, cadets of the Vdv hoose 
or of the old Ranas of Thardd by whom they are still held. 

On the rise of the Musalman dynasty of Ahmedabad (1403)| tlid 
Maltani family became their vassals. Later on Fateh Khdn Balodi, 
one of the chief Gujarat nobles, held Tervada and Radhanpur, 
ousting the Multani family who sank into obscurityj and dow hare 
only the Tharad village of Kothigara. 

When, about 1700, the Jhalori family were driven from Jl" 
and settled at Palanpur, Firoz Khan Jhalori obtained the < 
power at Tharad. This lasted only a short time. About 1 ^ 
Tharad was given to Jawan Mard Kh^n Babi of Radhanpur. \ ^i; 
soon after, when Abhayasing (1 780-1737) was Viceroy, the Babi ww 
turned out, and in his place a deputy was stationed at Tharad.^ Tlid 
next ruler of Tharid was Chohan Jetraaiji, a cadet of the Vav house, 
who established himself there in 1736. lu the following year, Rkn 
Vajrajji, the head of the Yav house, fearing that Jetmalji might proTO 
a dangerous rival, invited Bahadur Khan of Palanpur to on at him. 
Bahadur Khan agreed, and, driving out Jetmalji, kept the chiefslii] 
in his own hands. Within a few years {about 1740), the distri^ 
was given either as an estate, j% A iVdrin, or as a chsLVge, fanjddi 
to Nawab Kamal-ud-din Khan, till, in 1759, he handed it over 
V^ghela Kauji, chief of Morv^da, one of the supporters of the 
family. This Kauji belonged to the Sardhdra branch of 
Yaghela tribe who took their name from the conquest of SardhargaJ 
in Sauriishtra.^ A man of much talent and strength Kanji, be&o^i 
his death (1786), succeeded in making himself independent of " 
former patron. He was succeeded by his brother Harbharaji. 
About tbis time (1819), Tharad being much harassed and almost 
unpeopled by the raids of Khosas and other desert plunderers, tk 
chief Harbhamji prayed the British Government to help him, offeriuL 
to pay a share of the cost. In 1820, after the Khosds had been] 
driven out, the chief entered into an agreement similar to that mad( 
with Radhanpur, and, on the 14th February 1821, it was decide( 
by Government, that no tribute should be exacted until the revenue 
had increased one-halt", when one-third of the increase was to W 
paid. In 1823 Harbhamji died and was succeeded by Karansing* 
IVo years later (1825), the state was freed from tribute, and in 
1826 a further agreement, partly in supersession of the former one, 
was signed and delivered to the British Government, wherein the 
chief agreed to allow no Kolis, Rajputs, or armed men nf other 
districts to live in his territory ; to give up to the British and Baroda 




1 Bom, Gov. Sel XJtV. 37. 

^ This fortress, conquered by Vighela Mnluji from Chur^am Bhim, was held 1 
the VAghtldg for throo gericratioiuj. Then V^bela Ltinilji was expelled by Vibljoj§ 
the head of the J4deja house of RAjkot. Luii^ji conquered RAdhajipur, Viribi," 
Khorda^ SAutalpurj i»nd Gidi in Catch. In 1479 (S. lb'S5] one of his detfeeiMlaoti, 
Hlna Viaal Dev, coDquered MorvAda, slaying its Ch^vad chief MagAji, and sizic^thefi 
Kinji'a forefathers have held MorvAda. 
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Governments any robbers or peace-breaters who souglit shelter in 
hiB domain ; to aid the British forces in the suppression of robbers ; 
to keep the public peace and wage no private war; to refer all 
disputes to the British Government ; and to be responsible for 
irregularities committed in the neighbouring British or G^ikwar 
territories by the Koli, Rajput, or other inhabitants of his district,* 

In 1859 Karansing died and was succeeded by Khengarsingj tho 
present chief, now (1879) forty-three years of age. He has the 
powers of a lirst class magistrate and civil jurisdiction up t<> £1000 
(Hs* 10,000),^ The military force of the state is fifty horse and 
thirty foot. 

Ea'nkrajy stretching for about thirty-five miles along both banks 
of the Banas, is bounded on the north by Palanpur, on the east by 
the Gaikwar districts, on the south by Radhanpur, and on the west 
by Tervada and Diodar. It has an area of 507 square miles, a 
population of 37,771 souls or on an average 74*49 to the square 
mile, and an estimated gross yearly revenue of £4000 (Rs, 40,000). 
Flat, open, and fairly wooded, its climate is much the same as that 
of Palanpur, The Ban^s runs through the district, and though 
during the hot weather its bed is usually dry, water is plentiful 
in most places from thirty to forty feet below the surface. It is 
generally raised by the leather bag, kas. The soil, sandy in some 
places and black in others, yields the usual rain and watered cold- 
weather crops. 

K^nkrej oont^ns twenty-six distinct estates, held by Koli 

Thakardaa, most of them Rajputs, who have intermarried with 
Kolis. Among them some families are Solankis, some Chohans, 
some Vdghelas, and some Parm4rs. The largest and most important 
estate is Thara, whose chiefs are Vaghela. Kolis, originally of the 
Sardhdra Vaghela tribo mentioned in the Tharad sketch. It is 
worthy of remark that these Vdghelas, though at one time degraded, 
have, by marrying into Rajput houses and refusing to eat with their 
brethren the Vaghela Kolis, been re-admitted into the Rajput 
class. Some chiefs of unblemished descent might refuse to eat with 
them. But tbey have a better tribal position than the Jadej^s, 
and find no difficulty in getting in marriage tho daughters of 
Rajputs. 

There is much sameness in the history of these estates. Khamboi 
maybe taken as a representative » In 1400 (S. 1456-57) an army 
nnder Prince Ahmad Shah, tho founder of Ahmedabad, marched 
against the Solanki chieftains of Kalrigad, two to three miles 
north-east of Becharaji. The fight was long and hard, but in the end 
the Solanki chieftains Tejmalji, Sarangji, and Vejroji were slain and 
the fortress stormed. On the victor's side, forty- two nobles among 
them Moghal Aii Khan, 1300 men, and seventeen elephants were 
slain. The descendants of the Kalrigad Solankis settled in different 
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' Aitchison'a Treaties (1S76). IV, 61, 62, XXVIH. 

' Tho chief of Bhorol^ n vassal of ih© Thar At! Thakor owning t^n villages, haa the 
powera of a third clata magistrate and civil jurifididiioD tip to £25 (Ea, 250). 
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places. Some went to Khemat now under Palanpur, eotne to 
Dliarampiir, some to Viq>ur, and otbei*s to the Srigvada, wLi]*^ i»i]c 
settled at Rupavatinagri. When Vejroji fell betun3 Kalri 
vnio Anopbai, a DevTi liajpiit of tlio 8irohi stocky beiu]^ j 
lied with 125 horse and many followers, of whom the chiei wtsre, 
Sukhi*a Virchaud the minisU^r, Harivalab a goldsmith, Vasn^ni a 
barbefj Vela a potter, and Dudo the family priest. They fled to the 
Oghar forest, which stretched for miles round wherti O^har Ttudi 
now stands, and there founded a village, calling it Dudusan altar 
Dudo, the family priest, Sukhra Virehand the i 
well, and to the east of the village a temple of ? 
Anopbdi also built a well and gave birth to a son railed V'enitia , 
who, when he grew up, gathered 300 horsemen, and, under the nuiJits 
of Mohologi, took to a life of plunder. When he had laid WBSto 
some forty-two villages, the village headmen, with lighted stores 00 
their head a in token of submission, besought Ahmad fcshah, who was 
now on the throne, for aid, Ahmad Shah sent an army to I>Qdosaii« 
where, vsnth their hands bound in token of submission, Siikbi 
Virehand, Dudo, Agra the headman, and others came to m\ 
them, Ahmad Hliah ordered them to produce Venidiis and thi ^ 
did 90, but to liide his origin passed him off as a KoU Thakor; 
Ahmad Shah forced him to marry Rataubdi, daughter of a Kol 
lliakor of Tcrvada, and then gave him the twelve villages 
Dudosan, Rukhol, Kharu, Sangla, Akhin, Mahasan, Lodhi, Jiili 
Charada, Kulodhi, Vadiu, and V^alodii. Ahmad Shah granted ti 
viliageH in gift, and a copjier plate deed and a writing, in the 
Anchla^s book, wore drawn up* 

Venidas had three sons by his Koli bride, Vajarajji, Jesoji, aitj| 
Nanoji, Jesoji left Dudosan and came to Khaniboi, whero ho builsl 
fonr wells. His descendants are called Khamboida, Nnnojij 
served Ahmad Sh^ih and was exceedingly useful to hini in stettJii ^ 
the Kankrej and Chunval, and received from him Arnivdda, and! 
twelve villages. His descendants are called Aroivadiris. Jesoji of | 
Khamboihad three sous, Bhimnji^ Khemoji, and Khadidji. Bhimoji 
and Khemoji having pUindered Chnnval, Aboiedabad ti*tM:>pg wem 
sent against them and they were forced to submit. Bhimuii hnd\ 
one son, Hundarji, and his brother Khemoji had four, UdaymjJ 
Udoji, Bharmalji, and Kanarji. Udoji leaving Khamboi founded 
Arduvada, Sondarji had throe sons, Bharmoji, Napoji, and Mepdji.i 
The descendants of Napoji were adled Vasmauis and those ofi 
Mepaji, Khokhanis. The connection of Kankrej with the British 
Governmeot dates from 1810-20, when the Mahi Kantha Agency 
was formed. It continued part of the Mahi Kautha till, in iHi-i^ ua 
account of its nearness to Palanpur, it was transferred to tlie 
Pdlanpur Soperintendency. 

Sa'ntalpur, in the rainy season an island in the Ran, and 
Cha'dcmat, the strip of land to the east of Santalpur, are bounded 
on the north by Suigam and Morvada,on the east by Radhanparam 
Varahi, and on the south and west by the Ran. About thirty-sevei 
miles long and seventeen broad, they have an area of tU) sqiiai 
mUes, a population of 18,193 souls or on an average ll*3i to the squi 
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iiiOo, and asi ©Btimated gross yearly revenue of £3»50O (Rg. 35,000). 
Flat aiicl opeiij the climate is almost the same as in Radlianpiir. There 
are no rivers^ but many ponds, which in average seasons hold wat^'r 
till March. During the hot season, water is drawn fi*om wells 
generally fn>m five to twenty feet deep. None of the three suilsj 
clayey, sandy, and black, yields more than one crop of common 
jp^iin a ycai*. Natural salt, ghdsia^ is formed in large quantities. 

The proprietors of Santalpiir and Chddchat are Jideja Hajputa. 
According to the local history, befoi'e the Jadejas came Santalpur 
was held by Turks, probably a colony from Sind. After them came 
the Jhalas, one of whom founded and gave his name to the village of 
Santalpur. Santal Jhala luarried a sister of Lon^ji Vdghela, the 
conqueror of Gidi aud Radhanpiir^ but, offending Lunaj I, wavS attacked 
by him and slain, Santalpur did not long continue under Vdghela 
rule. Sarkhaji the son of Lunaji wa8 driven out by Hao Khengarji 
of Cutch (1548-1585) who took both Santalpur and Chad chat, 

Cha'dchat is said to take its name from the Chavad or Chad 
branch of the Parmar tribe who conquered the district, till then 
occupied by Turks, probaldy the same who settled at {Santalpur. 
This tribe was aftei'wards known in history as the Chavad Kajputs, 
though in reality a sub«di vision of the ancient tribe of Pai-mars, 
Five Chadchat villages were wrested fi-om the Jadojaa by 
Vaghela Kanji of Morvada and annexed to his domain. These states 
are divided amongst a number of chiefs, the principal of whom aro 
Devising, now (1879) forty -two years old, and Lakhaji, twoDty-seven. 
They have the powers of third class magistrates and civil jnrisdiction 
up to £25 (Ks. 250). These states made agreements with the 
British Government similar to the Radbanpur agreojnent of 1820 
and the Tharad agreement of 1826. The agreement now In force ia 
dated 3rd January 1827. They have also signed the agreemenfe 
forbidding the transit of opium. 

Va'v stretches from north to south about thirty-five, and from east 
to west about fifteen miles. Bounded on the north by Sachor in 
Mirwar, on the east by TharAd, on the south by Suigam, and on tho 
west by the Ean, Vav ha» an area of 860 square miles, a population 
of 23,081 souls or on an average 64'11 to the square mile, and 
an estimated gross yearly revenue of £3000 (Es. 30,000). Liko 
Thardd, Vav is a flat plain, sandy, except on the west, whore the soil 
is hard and clayey. The climate does not differ from that of 
Kadhanpiir. There are no rivers, but in average years ponds hold 
water till March. During the hot season water is drawn from wells 
of which there are many, with a free, though somewhat brackish, 
supply. The sandy soil yields only one crop a year, and that of 
common grain. Large quantities of natural salt, glidsia, are formed 
in all the Ban pans^ but its export m forbidden. 

The Vdv family camo from Sambhar and Nandol in Marwar, and 
claim kindred with rrathura], the Chohan king of Delhi, who was 
defeated and slain by the Afghans in 1193. After many turns of 
fortune, Dedhrav, driven out of Nandol, settled at Tharad, then 
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from Dedhrdvj was killed in battle, and Lis son Rana Vajojj^ striped 
of the Tliarad estates,^ built the town of Vav. From the fomider 
of Vav, the present R^na Umedsing is eighteenth in descent. The 
origin and nature of the relations between Vav and the Briti&b 
Government differ little from those of Tharad. Harassed bjr the 
Khosas and other marauders, this state, in 1819, sought and received 
the aid of the British Govommentj and in the following year (1820) 
became bound by the same agreemeut as that concluded with the 
Radhanpur state in 1820, Freed from the payment of tribute m 
1826, the chief, on the 29th August of that year, signed an agreement 
like that at the same time concluded with the Tharad state. TWa 
remains in force to the present day. The present chief Rina 
Umedsing, eighteenth in descent from the founder of V^v, is (1879) 
thii-ty-one years old, and has the powers of a second class niagistrate 
and civil jurisdiction up to £50 (Rs. 500), The military force is 
thirty horse and twenty foot, 

Va'ra'hi, bounded on the north by ChMchat, on the easr by 
Radhanpur, on the south by the Ran, and on the west by Sant^lpnr, 
about twenty-five miles long and ten broad, has an area c»f 204 
square miles, a population of 20,090 souls or an average of 98*50 
to the square mile, and an estimated gross yearly revenue of £ WOO 
(Rs. 40jOO0)* In appearance and climate Varahi differs little from 
Radhanpur. The Banas runs through the district from east te 
west, but is dry except after very heavy rains in the Abu and other 
©astern hi Us. Thoi'e are many ponds, and, as at> RMhanpnr^ whe^ 
they are dry, water is found by digging in their beds and in the " 
of streams. Only near the surface is the water good. There are t] 
soils, sandy, black, and, towards the Ran, salt. The two former 
yield a yearly crop of one of the common grains, with a good deal 
of cotton, and much excellent wheat, grown as in Ridhanpor 
without watering. In tho western lands much natural salt, tjhdna, 
is formed. But its sale is forbidden, tho chief being compensated 
for his loss of revenue. 

This estate was formerly held by the Ravnias from whom it was 
wrested by its present Jat holders. These Jats, originally inhabitants 
of Balucliistan and Makran, are said to have come in 711 with the 
army of Muhammad Kasim, and settled at Vanga in Sind, It is 
gaid that a Sind ruler sought to force iuto his harem two of Malik 
Umar Xhdn's daughters, and that the Jats resisting were attacked 
and forced to fly to Cutch. Finding no shelter, they fled to 
Kiithiawar where the Parmars of Mali helped them. In return for 
their services at the siege of Champaner (1484), Mahmud Begada 
gave the Jata the district of Bajana in Jhilavad under the 
Kathifiwar Agency, Afterwards they got leave to attack Mandal, 
and took it after some days fighting. Before long, falling into 
disfavour with the Ahmedabad government, Mandal was taken from 
them, and the family was spilt into many branches, of which the 
chief were Malik Haidar Khan's at Bajdna, Malik Lakha's at Sitdpnr 

1 Bom. Gkwr. Sol XXV. 41, See «bove, "lliardd*^ 
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and Vanodj and Malik Isdji^s at Yalivda. Malik Isaji, called in to 
settle a quarrel between R^vniaa Godar and Laklia of Varahi,' took 
ad\rantage of their dissensions to slay the one and drive away the 
other, who, after holding out for some time in the Tillage of Lunkhan^ 
fled to Konmer Kat&ri in Chor Vaghar, and settled there. The 
RavniaSj who stayed in Vdrahi^wore given the villages of Mehmnd- 
abad^ Javantri, and Antames, while Malik Isaji assumed the 
chiefdom of Vdrahi, 

The Jatg have always been fond of robbery and plunder, and 
Ijefore the time of British rule, were notorious freebooters, plundering 
even to the walls of Ahmedabad, and forcing their weaker 
neighbours to buy their forbearance and prutection by a money 
payment known as vrjL In the time of Nawab Sher Khan of 
Radhanpur, it became necessaiy to put doivn thoir excesses, and by 
order of the Peshwa's government thoy were attacked in 1812 and 
defeated, and their chief TJmar Khan taken prisoner and sent to 
Kddhanpur.^ Afterwards, escaping from conJinement, the Nawab, 
in 1815, confirmed him in his possessions. Since then, under the 
British Govemniont, they have given up raiding and robbing, but 
are still quarrelsome and fond of going to law, 

Th^kor Shddad Khan died in 1847, leaving three widows, two of 
whom wore brought to bed of sons eight months after his death. 
The legitimacy of the children was questioned by the next of kin; 
but their proofs failed, and TJmar Khan, the elder child was named 
chief, and his estate managed by the Political Superintendent. 
Umar Khdn, now (1879) about thirty-two years old, is still chief. 
He has power to imprison for fifteen days and fine up to £2 10^. 
(Rs. 25), 

Relations between the petty state of Var^hi and the British 
Government date from the year 1819. In 1820, its chief signed an 
agreement like that entered into by the Naw^b of Radhimpur; in 
1822, he agreed to stop the transit of opium; and in 1826 was freed 
from tribute on the same terms as those accepted by the Tbarad 
chief. 

Diodar, bounded on the north by Tharad, on the east by 
Kankrej, on the south by Bhabhar and Tervada, and on the west by 
Suigam and Tharad, about twelve miles long and twenty-five 
broad, has an area of 240 square miles, a population of 19,701 souls 
or an average of 82*08 to the square mile, and an estimated 
gross yearly revenue of £2500 (Rs, 25,000), A flat sandy plain, 
covered with low brushwood, in climate it differs little from 
Radhanpur, There are no rivers, but in average seasons ita ponda 
hold water till March. The rather brackish hot-weather supply ia 
drawn from wells generally from forty to sixty feet deep. 
There is no irrigation. The sandy soil yields only one crop of the 
commoner grains. 
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^ Another Aceomit states that the Jats gained poBsessioQ of V^dhi from tha 
Boma MuBolmAnfl. Bom. Gov. Set XXV. 02. 

^ Bom, Gov. Sel. XXV, 33. The date 1812 acema doubtful aa, accordiog to the 
ume account, Sher Kh4u did not succeed til! 1813 (Ditto, 27). 
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Diodar la held by the Bhilria V%hol4s,* who, on the oveHlirciiv4 
Rajput power in Patau, U^jk (1297) Bhilri, now under P^laap^ 
and for some generations hold it. Driven out by I ho Masatoili^ 
tboyi in turn^ held Samar in Kankre]\ Munjpur in Kiiilbatiptiry aai 
Tei'vada in ITiaradi and, again ousted by the Mi ' 
Diodai% Once an estate of eighty -fom* villages, Di« » 
more than half its former size, much of it having passed to ifc I 
Kankrej and Bhabhar Kolis. In the famine of 1 78ti the distr'--^ - " 
desertea, the chief with his family seeking a maintenance! el- 
Pnojiijij one of the Bhayad, took service with tho Nn 
Eadiiaupnr, and giving much satisfactionj wa« heljxjd by th»: 
to win back the Diodar district from the Kolis, wbu had 
it when the Vdghelas left, Punjdji, at considerable ex]ieiit^ 
re-established some of the villages, and, in ttie absence of the eWff 
branehj usurped its rights, and refused to restore them " *** 
return of the chief. The complaint was brought before ' 
Miles ill 1828, but, as the usurpation dated from 1 
establishment of British authority, the elder branch was ti 
but only provided with a maintenance. The district 
by the two sons of Punjaji, Akhesing and Chandaji, 
considered the chiefs of Diodar, in supersession of tho elder brand. 
Akhesing and Chandaji have diod, and Maluji, son of AkhesingfHid 
Bbiipatsing, grandson of Chandajii are the present Thakorst. Tkq 
hiive the powers of third class magistrates and civil j iirisdiction if 
to £25 (Rs. 250). 

The state has entered into engagements with tho Bri^iiit 

Government similar to the Rtulhanpur engagement of 1820 and ll» 
Tharad engagement of 1820, It has also signed an agri>cm<^ 
forbidding the transit of opium through its territory,* 

Sniga'm is bounded on the north and east by V^v, o? i ' 
by Chiidt.liat, and on the west by the Ran, About tw 
long and eight bn>ad, it has an area of 161 square it 
population of 10,104 souls or an average of 62*75 to the 
mile, and an estimated gross yearly revenue of £1000 (Rs. 1 
The district is flat and open with a climate much like tiim n 
Badhanpur* It has no rivers but many ponds that in avorfif^ 
seasons hold water till March. Tho hot- weather w - 'vk 

from wells, brackish and rather scanty, but found at i ^ no! 

more than fifteen feet. The soil, sandy and salt, yields only pwr 
crops of the common grains. Natural salt, ghd^ia^ is formou ia 
large quantities on the I^n. 

Tbt" Suigdm Tdlukdars are sprung from Pachitnji, the yon 
son of Kiina Sangoji of Vav, who, in 1500 (S, 1G25), fomjd»ii\_ 
village of Suigum, naming it after Sui, a Rabari by caste, who UfeJ 
there. Rajsiji, one of Pachanji's descendants, founded the osiai0» 
conquering Eadhosan and its five villages from Aj&na Chohan^ aul 



\ 



> These Bhiliia V^cbelda onoc owned TcrvAda» a small district in the {K>e«easaoD ol 
s youngs branch of the Tharid YiLgheUU. Bam. Gdv. Sel XXV, ii. 
^Bom»Cov,SfiLXXV,45, 
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Kumbharka atid otter villages from tho Jats. The heads of the 
family, Thilkors Bhupatsinsf aufl Nathaji, have under them a large, 
almo^ iDdependent, body of cadets, formerly noted freebooters and 
allies of the Khoaas, bnt now for fifty years an orderly peasantry, 
l^'his state's rehitions with the British Government are fixed by th© 
terms of the agreements of 1820 and 1826^ the sanje as the 
lladhanpur agreement of 1820 and the Tharad agreement of 1826* 

Torra'da is bounded on the north by Diodar, on the east by 
Kankrej, on the south by Radhanpur, and on the west by Bhabhar. 
About fifteen miles long and eighteen broadj it has an area of 100 
square miles^ a population of 7338 souls or an average of 73'38 to 
the square mile, and an estimatod yearly gross revenue of £1200 
(Rs. 12,000). Flat and open with low brushwood in a few places, 
it has, like other districts close to the Ran, a light rainfall, a bracing 
cold weather, and a hot season of scorching winds. The common 
forms of sickness are the same as in Palanpur, Though without 
rivers the district is well supplied with ponds. Well water, brackish 
towards the north, is found from thirty to seventy-five feet deep. 
The soil, sandy and in places black, yields only one common grain 
crop. There are no watered lands, and much is used only for 
grazing, 

Terv^da, once the chief town of a large district, was, along with 
the neighbom'ing estato of Diodar, held by the Bhilria Vaghelas, 
Under the Ahmedabad Sultans, Tervada together with Radhaupur, 
Morvi^ Sami, Munjpiir Kankrej, Santalpur, and Tharad, came into 
the hands of Fateh Khan and Ruatara Khan Baloch, members of 
one of the most powerful families of Gujarat nobles. With Tervada 
as their head quarters, the Baloch faioily continued to hold these 
lands till, early in the eighteenth century, they were taken by 
Nawab Kamal-ud-din Khan Bilbi, and confirmed to him by the 
Viceroy Mubarix-ul-Mulk (1723-17:30). The present Baloch 
holders* claim to be tho descendants of the old Baloch family; this 
the Radhanpur chief denies, stating that they are soldiers of fortune 
who owe their rise to his house. But as he brings forward no 
evidence to support his statement, it eeenia probable that the claim 
of the Tervada family is well founded.^ During tho eighteenth 
century, besides the parts made over to the Bdbi family, much of 
the TervAda estate was filched away from the weakened head of the 
house by his Koli and other marauding neighbours. Of tho former 
104 Tervada villages only sixteen remain. These were, in 1822, 
confirmed to Baloch Khjin, the fcither of the present chief Thakor 
Nathu Khan, as the Nawab of Radhanpur failed to disprove his 
claim* Thdkor Nathu Khan is now (1879) forty-nine years old and 
has the powers of a tldrd class magistrate and civil jurisdiction up 
to £25 {Rs. 250), The state has entered into tho three regular 
engagements of 1819, 1822, and 1826. 

* The family now in poflBe^aion of TorvAdft origiually came from Sind. From the 
first they appear to have attached thenw^lves to the Nnwdh. aerving as Bimple 
borsamcn ; they were prrskibly aftcrwanls employed aa thdnddrs m keeping the 
I district in order, and iioubtleaa took advantage of the times to enrich tbomselvea at 
> the expense of their mabteri the Nawab of lUdhaupur. Ikusu Gov, Sd, XXV. 35. 
»MajorJ.W. WatioiL 
B 236-43 
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Morva'da^i hounded on the north by Snigam, cm the ea^lif 

Tervada, and on the south and west by Chadchat and S&ntalpar^ 
has an area of ninety-six equaro miles, with a population of *5oi^) 
Bouls or an average of 68 74 to the square mile. Its revenneii 
included in the revenues of the Thar^d state.^ A flat sandy pluh, 
with a few large trees near the villages and but little brashwotni »f 
bushj the climate does not differ from that of Thariid. Thei^rr 
no rivers, but many ponds which in average seasona hold water u 
March. During the hot season the people dej>i?nd on their Wtilli 
Water is found within a few feet of the sur^ice, and is raised b » 
leather bag, kos. As in Tliarad, the soil is poor and sandy* Vn 
little graini but a large quantity of vegetables^ is grown bra 
irrigation, 

Morvdda is said formerly to have belonged to Tnrka and to tot 
been conquered from them by Chavda Kaj|iutS| who in 1 '"' ~ 
1535) J were expelled by Visaldev, a descendant of Lun^ji V,j^'bi .. 
It is still in the possession of the Vaghela house of Thardd, *l 

lineal descendants of Visaldev. 

Bha'bhar is bounded on the north by Diodar, on the east r 
south by Tervada^ and on the west by Suigam and Tharad. AK ; 
ten miles long and nine broadj it has an area of seventy-tw<^ ^--'^ - 
miles, a population of 6659 souls or an average of 78'5: 
square mile, and an estimated gross yearly revenue 
(Ra. 2500)* Flat with much brashwood, the climate is liki 
Palanpur. There are some ponds, but in the hot season, wntsr tti 
almost entirely drawn from wells from thirty to fifty feetde^pLl 
The soil, chiefly sandy, yields only one crop of the common grains. 

Bh^bhar, held by KoH Tbikardas, has a history closely 1'' 
of the Kankrej estates. Originally part of the Tervdda d\ 
was taken in farm by Rdthod Hatbiji of K^nkrej^ who in 17 
advantage of the prevailing anarchy, to establish the v^V 
Bhfibhar, and by degrees to gain possession of the deserte^ 
of Tervada. At present, under two nominal chiefs^ the villat,"* u : 
are parcelled among a large body of cadets^ bhdydd, wli.. tr - 
their original connection with the parent stem think them-i'i' -f 
independent, and submit to no control from their senior hrarn 1^^ 
British relations with Bhabliar date from 1820, when the ducf 
signed an agreement like the Bddhanpnr agreement of the am 
date, and in 1826 an agreement with the same conditions aaiUj 
of Tharad. 



> See above. "TliArild*V 

' Aocording to another 



Account the Vighela Rajpats obtnined 
MorrAdft from the CMvda liajputs abuut 1508* Bom. Gov. Sel. XX. V« 37, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Bhilrigad, an anciont seat of the BMlora Vaglielas^ has marble Chapter XIV, 
L ruins of houses and wella. For years its rnins have been steadily Places of Interest. I 
r carried away and are gradually disappearing. Only a wel! or two 

and a few pillars are left above ground, though digging brings to 

light beautiful marble carvings in a high stylo of art. 

Chandra' vati, or Chandra Vali, in a waste forest tract* about CiunoraVatl 
twelve miles south of mount Abu and a little more than twelve miles 
from the shrines of Amba Bhavani and Taringa, has the ruins of an 
ancient city said to have once been eighteen miles in circuit,^ Not 
far from one of the main lines of traffic between the coast and 
Upper Indiaj and midway between the shrines ol Amba Bhavani 
and Taringa on the one hand, and Abu on the other^ Chandrdvati 
was important both as a religious and a commercial centre. ^Phe 
remains of the old city, and the temples of Abu, shew the wealth and 
taste of its merchants, and the talent of its architects and masons, and 
it was to the skill of Chandra vati weavers and dyers that, in after- 
times, the silks and calicoes of Ahmedabad owed most of their fame. 
Its prosjierity seems to have lasted from the seventh to the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. Tradition gives it an earlier origin than 
Dhdrj making it the metropolis of Western India, when the 
Parmdr^ was paramount lord to whom the nine castles of the 
-desert were the grand sabordinato fiefs.** In the seventh century, 
■ then subordinate to Dhar, it proved a place of refuge to Rdja Bhoj, 
when, by some northern invader, be was forced to flee from his 
capitaL From the Parmars it was wrested by the Chohdn chieftains of 
Sirohi,^ and, on the establishment of the Solanki dynasty of Anhilvd.da 



^ From Abu to Chandrdvati> says CoL Tod (1823), the route nina tbroti|?h one 
coTititiuouB forest aod the site of the city ia ov«rgrown with brushwood. Weatem 
IndifK 130. Since 1S23, except that moat of the ruina have disAppeared, the state of 
the city and of the country round remains unchanged. 

'^ M^bol, a village nine milea to the north-west^ is Raid to have been one of ita Buburbt 
and the site of one of ita gates. Western India, 130. 

^ Tlie date is uncertain. It must have been before the Beventh century. Hijasthin, 
I, 83,84. Abu and ChandriLvati were held from the remotest tjmea by the PiirmAiB, 
Major J. W. Watson in Ind. Ant IV, 146. 

* Tod speaks of nine, but givea only eight ; Nankot, Arbudhfl, Dh4t, Mandodri* 
Khairllu, PArkar, Lcjdarva, and PugaL lUjastb(kn| L 83. 

» Major Watson in led. Ant IV. 146. 
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(942) the rulers of Chandrdvati became their vassals,* Tliert 
both at Chaudruvati and on mount Abu seem t-o point to the elevciith 
and twelfth ceutm-ies as the time of greatevst wealth and nr} 

In 1197, its rulers Prahladan and Dbaravarsh^ asfcudatoi i 3nm 

Dev II, (1178 - 1243) of Anhilvada^ encamping' near Abu, atteinpttd 
to hold the entrance into Gujarat against Kutb-ud-din Aibak (1 192 • 
1210). Notwithstanding their strong position thoy were atkbcki^d, 
defeated^ and pot to flight. Great %veaUh fell into the vietor'i 
handsj and, as ho passed on and took Anbilvada^ it is probable that, 
on his way, he plundered Chandravati.^ Kutb-ud-din^s ex] 
was little more than a passing raid/ and Dharavarsh^s son s\n 
him* He, or his successor, was about 1270 defeated and driTen 
out by the Chohans of Nadol, and they in turn about 1300 by ibe 
Cbolians of Deoi-a.^ Then (1304) came Ala-ud-din^s final eonquedi 
of Gujarat, and Chandravati, with Anhilvada as t)ie centre of Musal* 
man puwer, lost almost all iudependenco,** Another hundred years 
completed its ruin. In the beginning of the fifteenth centory, by 
the founding of Sirohi (1405), Cbandravati ceased to be tho Beat of 
a Hindu chief, and, a few years later (141 1 - 1412), its buildingB and 
skilled craftsmen were carried off to enrich the new capital of. 
Sultan Ahmad (1411-1443).'' Since then Cliaudravati has remained] 
fursaken and de&olatc. Even its ruins, sold and carried off as build- 
ing materials,^ have all but disappeared* Though some are morGi 
modern, most of the Cbandravati remains belong to the eleven th ] 
and twelfth centuries, tbe best })eriod of Abu architecture (1032^ 
1247). » In 1824 Sir Charles Colville and hia party, the first 
European visitors to Chandravati, found twenty mai'ble edifices of 
dift'erent sizes. One Brahmanic temple was adorned with rich, very 
well executed scalptured figures and ornaments in high relief, mauy 
of the figures almost quite detached. The chief images were a three* 
headed male figure sitting on a car with a woman on its kneo sod i 
large goose in front ; two Shivs, one with twenty arms, the otlijer] 
with a bufi*alo on tho left, tho right foot raiaed and resting on «j 
small eagle, yamd ; and a figure of death with twenty arms. Tbal 
best executed were the dancing nymphs, with garlands audi 
musical instruments, many of them extremely graceful. Except tba 
roof of the domes, w^hose outer marble cover was gone, the temph 
was white marble throughout, the lustre of the prominent 



^ The Parmilr ruIerB of Abu acjinoivledijefl the swpreinacy of Mul Rilj Solanki d 
AnliilvAda (042-997). R^^a Mlla^ 47» Though vasaab, tht-ir territories were nut 
included m GnjarAt. RAa MMn^ 187. 

'^ Jnscriptiona rt^fer to a great battle between the Parmilrs of Chandnlvati and 
CholiAns of Nadol about the middle of the twelfth ccDtury. Weaturn Indin, 129» 

^Bird's MirAt-i-Ahmadi, 84 ; Kits Mdla, 180, 181- 

* The richest temple on Abu, that of the brothers TeipAl and Vaatupil, wi 
begun until after this invasion (1197 - 1247). Fergusaon s Architecture, 284. 

^Western India, 132 ; RAa MiUa, 211, 

' An inacription mi motint Abu speaka of a ChabdE prince of Cbandravati as 1 
1338. Ria M:\la, 211 ; Ind, Ant. II. 25C. 
7 Western Imlia^ 129. 

* In 1823 the remaina were being daily dilapidated, tlm Girvar chief selUiig tlii 
marbles to any who had tast^i and money to buy them. Western India, 13(^ 

* Ferguisson a ArdutccturUi 239. 
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I tindiinined.^ Near the temple, two riclily carved columns, supporting Chapi 
I an entablature and sculptured pediment, aro probably triumphal places i 

piUai's, kirii tftmnhh^ like those at Sidhpur.* When visited by Mr. 

Burgess in 1874-, of the twenty buildings nob more than throu or 

foui* were left. 

Deesa, noHh latitude 24° 14'^ eastJongitudo 72° 5', \uui,m i672, 
including 59 10 living in the cantontnent, a population of 12^1)17^ 
souls, stands on a rising ground on the east bank of the Ban^ia river. 
A low wall that onco siuTounded the town is now in utter ruin.** 
About two miles north-oast of the town is the British cantonment 
with a force of one regiment of Native Cavalry, a battery of Royal 
Artillery, and a regiment of British and of Native Infantry, 
In 1620, the plundering and marauding habits of the chiefs 
between Cutch and Abu, and the incursions of the desert and 
l^arkar Khosaa into Vagad and north-west Gujarat, induced 
Govermnent to assemble a small field force on the banks of the Ban, 
and wafl ultimately (1821) the cause of a brigade being stationed at 
Deesa, Tho effect was satisfactory ; disorder ceased, and fi'om the 
sti'ong positions held by outposts, order was for years maintained 
nubniken.* The cantonmuiit, with its population of 5940 souls uf 
whom 3031 woro Hindus, 077 Musalmans, 1843 Christians, and 
89 'Others^, is commanded by a Brigfwlier-Genei*aL Sanitary 
arrangements are controlled by a cantonment committee. The 
station has five hospitals, four of them military and one a lock 
hospital. 

In tho town, though the houses are crowded and irrognlar, and the 
streets narrow and dirty, tho water supply is good and the public health 
better than in Palanprn*. Deesa, under the name of Faridaliad, 
13 said to havo once been a flourishing town.* Like Pdlanpor it 
came under the present chief early in the seventeenth century. 
Of 3582 the total 1^372 population, 1 784 or 49'80 per cent were Hindus, 
and 719 or 20-08 per cent Musalmans, Deesa gives its name to 
tho Desaval sub-division of Vdnias chiefly Vaislmavs in religion 
and found as traders in all parts of Gujarat. The Musalmans, 
husbandmen and constaliles, are poor. The Vania traders, both 
Brah manic and Jain, aro well-to-do. Without any special local 
manufactures, Deesa, on the highway between Marwar and Gujarat, 
and as the grain market for the country round, is a more imjiortant 
place of trade than Pal an pur. The chief exports and imports aro 
the same as those of Palanpur. Deesa is tho head quarters of a 
state sub-divisional officer, iclmilddr^ with limited revenue, civil. 



* Western India, 135. » RAb MAIii, 195. 

^ Tho prespat (187H) population b returncni at 13,103 aoiils, lo<!ged in 4542 houseB. 
Of the whole 3768, in I5fl^ Jjoiwea, aro withiu tho military, and 9335, in 3(M0 
Louaus, within tho civil limits of the cart ton mt^nt, 

* hi 1828 the wall was in repair. Sir A. Bumca' MS. Ist April 1828. It was Ixsgiin 
by Bahdthir Khiln (I750)j and tiniahcrl hy Shanifiher Khan t^arly ia tho preaeut oentuiy* 
lliMuiltoo*8 Description of lliuclnRtan, 1, 0*28. 

^ Sir A. BunioB^ MS. iBt April 1828. 

* According to loc^ story it mm %mm the bead of 500 viJUgos. Hamilioii's Dc&crip> 
iioQ of HiMustdo, I. 628. 
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and criminal powers. The only objects of interest are th-^ 
residence of the chiefi at present in bad repair^ a laa'ge coi 
building richly carved and surrounded by a well btiilt wall, and .^v 
temple of Siddli Mata, the clan goddess of the Desaval Vaiii&^ whoj 
on Ohaitra sud 10th (April), come from great distances to viidtUia 
slirine. There are also two Jain temples and a mosquo. 

Dharnidliar at Dhema under Vav^ is, for all Hindus exoepi 
Jains^ the chief place of pilgrimage in the Palanpur state. TracfA 
of snake worship remain in the image of the earth*aupportiii^ 
snake, dhemnag* The temple though old is commonplace* 

Ka'kar, the ancient capital of Kankrej about five miles d 
Thava, has a Jain temple whose few remaining marble cam: 
said to show traces of Greek art. Where entire temples arc foiuM*. 
the architecture corresponds with the Chalukya and Jain styles. The 
relief carving is peculiarly spirited and equals the art remains at 
Sidhpur Patan aud Modbera. The male and female figures have 
a peculiar head dress and the men have generally boots curioasly 
like what are called Hessians, 

Ka'nodar, five miles south of PalanpuTj is chiefly inhabited by 
Mem an weavers who make several kiifds of cotton cloth in mnch 

local demands 

Easera, in the Thara estate of Kankrej, has an old Vishnavit© 
temple, built in layers of different coloured sandstone highly carved , 
and ornamented. The carvings and mouldings have suffered mnciif , 
but, except the upper part of the tower, the building is wonderfnllj 
preserved. Besides its layers of different coloured stone, tba build- 
ing is of peculiar construction with a central porch^ mandap, and 
three sides as well as the usual back shrine. Its greatest length m 
about thirty feet. The original image of Vishnu in his four-handed^ 
chaturbliuji, form, is said to have been carried away by the Emperor 
Ala-ud-din Khilji (1205- 1315), The present building is probably 
from 400 to 500 years old. According to local story it stands on 
the site of a temple built by Gandharvasen, the heaven-bom father 
of Vikramaditya (56 B.C.), who, in memory of having once boroe 
the form of an ass, is said to have introduced in all his works an 
ornament in the likeness of an ass-hoof. The ass-hoof ornament 
is freely used in this Kasora temple. According to Mr. Burgess it 
is not peculiar to Gandharvasen' s works, being really the same a» 
the ^ Chaitya window ' ornament common in early Buddhist and 
Brdhmanic buildings. 

IiOtit a village to the west of Munjpur, has a temple of Lotesh?ar ' 
Mahadev with a reservoir, lund, m fi^ont, called -preigaya, A yearly 
fair, attended by about 2000 pilgrims, is held here on Phdgan 
vad Am'lva^a (March - April). A bath in the pool, and certain 
religious ceremonies, are believed to draw out evil spirits and, at 
the same time, give them freedom, mukiij aud absoi-ption into the 
eternal Brahma. 

Munjpur, in a rough cxDuntry about twenty-two miles south-ea 
of Eddhaupur, has a mosque with a Persian writing in the name ( 
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iZafar KhaHj son of Vajih-uLmulk tho founder nf the d}masty of 
[Gujarat Sultdns (1391-1410). In 1816 it differed a heavy loss, 
Itlie great plague having carried off about one-half of its people,^ In 
1820 Munjpur had ' insignificant fortiti cations.'^ 

Nelir is a tract in the extreme north-west of Gujarat of which 
V4v is the chief town. To tho west, dry and sandy, without rivers, 
streams, or any trustworthy supply of well water, it nearly approaches 
the character of tho Ran, When brought under order (1810- 1B20), 
Nehr was famous for its horses and for the ferocity and lawlessness 
[of its people, Rajputs, Muhammadans, and Kolis, * conjointly and 
severally thieves and depredators/ ^ Its chief historic interest ia 
that it gavo its name to Nehrvdla, Anhilvdda, or PAtan, from the 
eighth to the fifteenth century (746-1411) the chief seat of authority 
in Gujarat.* 

Pa'lanpur, with, in 1872, a population of 17,189 souls, stands in 
I north latitude 24^ 12' and east longitude 72'* 23', eighteen miles east 
of Deosa camp. It is the head-quartci's of the P^aupur Political 
Superintendency, and the seat of the chief, or Diw^n, of the Pdlanpur 
state, a Musalman of the Jhalor family. The town lying low is 
hidden and commanded by a circle of hillocks. It is siurounded 
by a brick and mortar wall, built in 1750 (Sam vat 1806) by Diw^n 
Bahadur Khanji (1 743-1781), from seventeen to twenty feet high, six 
feet thick, and about three miles round, with seven bastioned gfiteways, 
and, at the corners, round ttjwers armed with guns. Though in fair 
repair the defences are useless against the attack of a modern army.® 
Close to the town are two suburbs Jampura, near the Ganthaman, 
and Tajpura, near tho Delhi gate, the whole surrounded by a ditch 
.once twelve feet deep and twenty-two broad. The houses ai*e 
ifrregular and closely packed, and, ^-ith few exceptions, the streets 
and lanes are narrow and dirty. The supply of water, chiefly from 
wdlls is unwholesome, charged with vegetable oil. Nothing is 
done to keep the town clean. The public health is not good, 
lung diseases and fevers being very prevalent. Palanpur is a very 
old settlement. It is mentioned in the eighth century (746) 
as the place where Vanraj (7 iG - 806), the founder of the Chavda 
dynasty of AnhilvAda, was brought up,'' Early in the thirteenth 
century it appears as Prahladan Patau the capital of Prahladan Dev 
of the Parmer house of Chandra vati.^ Afterwards falling waste, 
it was in the fourteenth century re-peopled by Pdlansi Chohan, from 
whom it takes its present name. Early in the seventeenth century 
the Chohans were displaced by tho Musalman rulers of Jhalor. 
And later on (1698), when driven from their own seat, the Jhalor 
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» Political Agent, Kithidwdr. Lett€?r dated 30th September 183(L 

* Hamilt<JU*B Deacription of Jfi«du8tiii, I. 631, 
' Hamilton's Deacrriptiori of Hinduatiiii, 1. 623. 

* Vivien de St Martin (Geog, Grec. ct Latine de riode, 203) identifies Ndir with 
Plinv'fl (77) Narm. 

^ hi 1820 moAt of it was in » atate of great dilapidation. Hamilton '« De«criptlan 
of Hinduatdn. L 625. 
6 Bird's MirAt-i-Ahmadi, 139. ' Hda M41a, 21L 
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Mnssilmilns carao, and, undor Mujahid Khanji, settled in Pdlaupiff, 
Diwan Bahadur Khauji, wbo ruled from 174»i to 1781, oxtti ' ' ' 
limits of the ninXe by taking the Sirohi lands of Dhanora, 
Snrbakri, Dal)hL*Ia^ and 8arotra. la I81'i the SiTidian 
aBsast^inated the DiwaOj Firoz Khan^ imprisoned his wife 
and raised to power tho chief of Deesa, By British iuterfereinx* Jh?^ 
saccession was decided, and, after a tedious nBgociation, the tui»i», 
on the 15th December 1813, surrendered without rosiatance la 
Colonel Holmes and a British detaohment. The Sindian • 
was Gxpellodj and, to keep order, a body of Boinbay 
Infantry under European officers was for a time left in garrison. 

In 1813 a census showed a total of 6100 hoasea, 800 bcIoT 
Vanias, 200 to Kanbis, 100 to Malis and Eachhias, IGUO Uj 
MusalniAns, 200 to Sindians, and 3200 to craftsmen.^ In 
17,189 souls, 5146 or 29*94 per cent were Hindus, G035 oi -.._* , . 
per cent Muaalnmns, 5902 or S-t'SO per cent Jains, and 1 or 0*09 
per cent' Others \ Mnsalmans a.Dd Jains form the bulk of ihe 
population. The Musalmans, many of them in the service of tise 
state, are geuemlly poor ; the Jains are traders and as a c ' 
prosperous and well-to-do. Of artisans, carpenters, black . 
and bricklayers are in fair condition, and tailort) and 
pressers poor, forced, in turn, with very little or no pay, to worl 
for the chief, his relations, and state officers* The carpenters 
good articles both of plain and ornamental wood work, and ti 
blacksmiths, >vell tempered knives and swords. The local manu 
facture of perfumes, tho essential oils of tho chdmpa Michehi 
champaca and the kevda Pandanus odoratissimus, is importAOfc 
enough to bring traders from Mnrwar and other places. At pre&ont 
a place of no great traffic, the opening of the Western Ra-i ' 
State Railway will, before long, make Palanpur a considerabi 
centre. Its chief exports are clarified butter, sesamum, rapt-^t^i^J, 
honey, and wax, and its chief imports, iron, gi-oceries, mola^Hes, 
tobacco, ivory, and cloth. Besides the offices of the Political 
Snperintendejit, his two assistants, and tho principal state officials, 
there are a hospital, a post, and telegraph offices. A travellfT** 
bungalow is being built. A municipality has lately be^ started, and 
a road begun between the railway station and the town. A sura of 
£120 (Rs, 1200) was, in 1878, set apart by the chief for the use of tho 
town. But as yet there are no regular funds and nothing has beeu 
done to repair, water, or light tho roads. In the town are four Jain 
temples and seven mosques, none of them of any special interest. 
Outside tho walls are two Hindu temples and two rest-houses, and 
the tombs of former cjiiefs and their families, small richly 
carved mausoleums, ToztU, in Musalmdn style. Of the Hindu templet 
that of Pataleshvar Mahadev, bo called from being under ground, ib 
said to have been built by Sidhi*aj Jaysing (1094 - 1143) of P^taiSy* 
who, according to the local stoiy, was bom at Palanpur. 
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* HamiltoD*8 De«cription of Hindnaiin, I. 627, 
s Mauiiltou'a Descri^jtioa of HindtiaUu, I. 626. 
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^ Eds Mdia, 20. Many of the lending people of Yalabhi incAat KithiilwAr «»» 
on the fall of their city, aaid to have retreated to FanohilBar. If there is anv 
truth in the legend, VaJfthhi must have been more than onc€ 8acke<1, as the final fall 
of PanchaBar {R&s M/iJa; 13-18) was about lOO, and of Valabhi about fifty years later. 
Bee Burffesa' Arch. H^p. (1874.75), 85. 

* Dr. Bllhler (Ind. Ant, VI. 182-184) ha« given reason* for believing that this KalyAn 
IS a city of Kanauj and not of the Deocan. Two points in the Ratan Mala account of 
the war betn^een KalyAn and Panch&Bar support Dr. Biihler's view. Kalydn i^ said 
to be BO fine a city that the sun spends half the year in the north and half in the aonth» 
with the sole purpose of comparing the capital city of Coylon with Kalydn, The 
writer, a Gujarit BrAhraan M^ould not have spoken of the Deccan KalyAn as a city of 
the north (KAa MAla, 20). Again on their way to Horath the Kalydn army passed 
Aouth tluoiigh the Abu defiles (E^ M^la, 21). 

t> S&sMala, 20-30. 
* The ditch is mentioned by Tieffenthaler (1750), who calls Ridhanpar a great 
■ eity, surrounded by a brick wall^ strengthened by towers with a ditch and fortreai. 
Res, Hist. et. Geog. de Tlnde, I. 386. 
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Pancha'sar, a small town in the extreme south-west of the Cha] 
Superinteudency, about thirty tniles south of Kadhanpur, is one of piacei 
the oldest seats of power in north-west Gujarat. During the 
seventh century it was the capital of Jai Shikhri of the Chavda or 
ChApotkat clan, and was so splendid a city that, according to the 
couH bardj no one living there had any desire for Paradiaei^ This 
boasting of his bard brought against Jai Shikhri (697) the power of 
the king of Kalyan Katak.- The first expedition, surprised by Jai 
Shikhri's minister, was defeated^ but a second, under the personal 
command of the Kalyan king, ended in the destruction of Jai 
Shikhri and of his capital. His wife, saved by her husband^s fore- 
thought, became the mother of Vanr^j, the founder (746) of the 
city of Anhilvada.^ At Rdntoj and Sankeshvar near Panch^sar 
are Jain temples more than once re-built, and probably holding the 
same sites since very early times. During the last seven years 
(1872 - 1879) by the completion, within twenty miles, of the railway 
to Patn the trade of Panchasar has increased, and a steam cotton 
ginning factory has been opened, 

Ra'dhanpur, north latitude 23"* 50', east longitude 7P 31', Ra*db 
the seat of the Naw^h of Rddhanpnr, a Musalmdn of the Babi family, 
iad, in 1872, a population of 13,190 souls* Standing in a wide 
>pen plain mostly nnder water during the rains, it is surrounded by 
. part stone part brick loopholed wall fifteen feet high, eight feet 
broadj and about two and a half miles round, with comer towers, 
ight bastioned gateways, outworks and a ditch* now filled up. 
Against modem arms the wall gives little shelter, and could be 
*ly taken either by escalade or battery* There is also, surrounded 
by a wall, an inner fort or castle, called Rajghadi, where the 
Ifawdb lives. Of public buildings there are twenty-four Jain 
and ten Brdhman temples, and ten mosques. Of the Jain 
L temples some are large and richly carved with coloured mai^ble 

■ floors. There are also some small well-carved tombs of former 

■ Kaw&bs. One of pure marble in memory of the late Naw4b, 
PZor&var Kh^nji, is nearly finished. Except a wide and clean main 

street, the town roads, little tetter than lanes, are narrow and rather 
dirty. The water-supply, taken from ponds and woUs, becomes a 
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little brackish in May and June. Tliougb fiubject to very great 
extremes of cold and heat, the climate of Radhanpnr is, except in 
September and October, healthy. In (May) 1816^ and a^ain in the 
beginning of 1820,^ a disease, in many eymptoms the same as the 
true plague or peMttt, and chilled by the natives wdba or tvauii- 
o*td*auii, visited Radhanpnr. and carried away about one -half 
population.' Like the 1815 ontbreak at Kanthkot in the 
Cntchj slight fever was followed by great weakness and wearine«ii» 
and then swellings came in the groin and armpits suppurating 
some cases and in others remaining hard lumps. Few strick 
with the disease recovered. Besides dregs of famine^ several 
were thought to have helped to develope this disease. The 
at the top of the Cam bay Gulf were more than usually feverishl 
the people were filthy^ neither washing nor oiling, wearing immen 
quantities of clothes, the lower classes never changing them till the 
rotted off ; the towns were overcrowded, hemmed in by walla an^ 
thick hedges, filled with listless idlers and diseased cattle,'* 

The name Radhanpur is said to come from Radhan K!L&ij a 
descendant of Fate Khan Balochj who, under the Ahmedabad Suiting 
held this with other grants. According to another tradition the town 
is as old as 546, and was originally called Rddandevpur, from Ridan 
Dev a Ch^vda chief .^ Since the defeat of Jawan Hard KLan Bi\ 
at Airoedabad in 1753, RMhanpur has been the bead^-quartei 
of a branch of the great B^bi family.® The present Nawib' 
Bismiliih Khanji belongs to the Babi family* The founder of thi« 
family Babi Bahadur Khan, came from Ispahan in Persia ahout 
300 years ago, and, during the time of the Empeix)r Shah Jabaa 
of Delhi, came to Gujarat and entered the service of Soli 
Muzaffar Khan Gujamti of Ahmedabad. The Nawibs of Juni 
and Balasinor also belong to this family. In 1680 a.d. Saf( 
Khan, grandson of Bahadur Khan, obtained as an estate, jd^hir^ 
district of Tharad. In 1813 a disputed succession was sett! 
the intervention of the British Government, and it was agreed tl 
the Nawdbs should admit the Gailnvar*s supremacy.^ The Britiali! 
first concluded an engagement with Radhanpur in 1813, in which year 
Captain Carnac, the Resident of Baroda, concluded an engagement 
with it, whereby the Gaikwar Government, under the advice of tba 
British Government, was empowered to control its foreign relatioD&i 
and help in defending it from invasion. In 1819, to aid Radhanpur 
against the Khosas a predatory tribe from Sind, Colonel Barklay 
marched from Gujarat, and in 1822 Major Miles, who accompanii 
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* Bombay Gazetteer, IV. 220. 

* Mr. Orton in Tmna. Bom, Med, and Physic. Soc, 194* 
« Political Agent, KithiAwAr. L«ttcr dated 30th November 1830. 

* Bombay Gazetteer, IV. 221. 
■ According to one legend it was the town where Vanrdj (746-80^) the founder fl 

AnbilvAda was brought ap. As, Ues, IX. 18, 

* Early in the nev^enttH^th century (I>oc. 1613) Kiidhan|>ur was visited by 
Engligb merchant Wittington on hia way from Surat toTattaia Sind. Onue's H 
Fra^334-336. 

' Hamilton a Description of Hinduatin, I. 630. 
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lliis force, negotiated a yeai*ly tribute of £l700 (Rs. 17,000) for five Chapter XIV. 

years, after whicli it was optional to Government to increase the pi aA*- ofinteroat* 

amoLmt. This continued for three years, when, (1825) considering 

the state unable to pay so large an amount, the British Government ^^ dbanfub. 

remitted it in full. Since then Radhanpur has been fi*ee from all 

British claims. 






In 1820 the town had 6000 houseR, 1400 of them inhabited by 
Vanias and money changers.^ In 1828 it was said to be a good 
station for troops, with a large trade, and a population of not less 
than 15,000 houIs/- In 1872, of a total population of 13,910 souls, 
504^ or 42*75 per cent were Hindus, 4586 or 32*97 per cent 
Musalmans, and 3378 or 24'28 per cent Jains, Of these the 
Musalmans, most of them soldiers and constables, are poor, and the 
Jains are prosperous and well-to-do traders. In 1820 though the 
roads were greatly infested by plundering Kolis, Radhanpur was 
an emporium of the Marwar and Cutch ti'ade with among its traders 
men of property and extensive commerce. The chief exports were 
clarified butter, wheat, and hides, the butter sent to Cutch, the wheat 
and hides to Bhavnagar, Except of very coarse cloth for the KoLia 
there was no manufacture.^ At present the only local crafts of any 
iinportance are the weaving of coai-se cotton cloth by Dheds and 
lohoras, and the manufacture of brass vessels by Kansaras. The 
largest town in this part of Gujarat, Radhjiupur is a rather important 
local trade centre. The chief iuipurts are rice, molasses, tobacco, 
cloth, metals, grocery, and ivory ; and the chief exports, rapeseed, 
wheat, gtnitn, and cotton. The nearest railway station is forty miles 
off at Kharaghoda near Patri. Besides the principal state offices 
there are a post office and a dispensary. A municipality has lately 
been started, with, in 1870, an income of about £70 (Rs, 700), and 
an expenditure of £125 (Rs. 1250.) Except one leading to a 
pleasure garden outside the town, no roads have been made, and 
nothing has been done towards watering, lightings or cleaning the 
town. 

SankeshTar, a celebrated Jain shrine twenty-four miles south 
of Kadhaupur, has no reniaiiis of interest* The present temples 
ai*o modern raised on the sites of old buildings that have quite 
disappeared. 

Sami, north latitude 23^ 40', east longitude 71** 40', a town, in 
1872, of 5486 inhabitants, stands like Radhanpur in a low wet plain 
under water during the rains,'* It is surrounded by a brick wall 
about one and a half miles in circumference, twenty-four feet high 
and twelve wide, now partly in ruins. To the east is a strong stone 
and brick court, and on the west a building of Numnsha Pir with a 
lake called the Fir Taldv, Besides these, there is a mosque and tho 
tombs of some of the Nawabs' families- There are no other buildings 
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Hamilton'a DBBcription of HindnstAn, L (>2S. 
8ir A. Biirne-V MS. lat April 182S. 
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of brick and cement. *Tho houaes are irregQlarly built and tl# 
8ti*eets narrow and dirty- There is no river, the supply of walcf 
being from ponda and wells. As in mdhanpur, the gi-eat plagne d 
1816 carritsd off about one-half of its population-^ According to local 
tradition Bami takes its namo from its founder^ an ascetic of the 
Atit or Sami order. It came under the power of the Nawab <d 
Radhanpur at the same time (1753) as Radhanpur ; and j^ 
beginning of the present centuiy was his capital and head^tjUcii r 
the heir-apparent living at Radhanpur.^ Of 548G tlie totiil i^#* 
population, 2804 or 51*11 per cent were Hindus, 2129 or iJ8'81 
cent Mugalmans, and 553 or 10*08 per cent Jains. The Ijulk of 
MuBalmans are cultivators and in fair condition, A steam coi 
ginning factory has been established at Sami. ITiere sure 
several families of Dhed hand-loom weavers and KJiatri dp 
The imports and expctrts are the same as at Radhanpur, Sami 
is the head^quarters of one of the Radhanpur subordinate nfficjew, 
vahivatddrs, invested with revenue and judicial powers. There u 
no municipality, dispensary, or post office. 

Sniga'lH, on a small bill six miles from the Ran, with a popuJf 
tiun in 1872 of 2469 souls and a post office, is the starting puint 
of one of the routes across the Ran to Pdrkar, During tbe 
eiatablishmont of British power in north Gujarat, Snig-ara^ with 8 
detachment of Native Infantry under a European officer and a party 
of Gaikwar horse, was a somewhat important outjjost,^ Th« 
country round suffered much from the 1819 earthquake, the xvbole 
land becoming salt and the wells useless. 

Thara'd,* north latitude 24" 20', east longitude 7P 40'; priiS: 
the oldest town in the Palanpur Superin tendency, on a rising 
in a flat plain is gur rounded by a ruined wall. For about eix 
after the rains, the supply of water is from a pond, and aft 
from wells brackish and about 100 feet deep. Tlie climai^ 
healthy. The residence of theTharad chief a Vaghela Rnn-^ ♦ 
the head-quarters of the revenue officer, thduddi'j who coll^ 
payments, /ffwfr, from the smaller estate holders* The verse, lii /: -J, 
about the founding of Tharad, states that in 115 (S* 171) Tbarpuf 
Parmar, leaving Shripur or Bhinmal in Marwar, went to the weit 
and established the city of Tharad. The town continued in The 
hands of the Parmars till the tenth centurj^ when it wrr taken bj 
Mai Raj Solanki of Patau (042-997)*^ In 1275 (S. 1331) Tharad wi 
taken by Cholinn Saregogji Rataniiingii of N^dol in Marwdr, 
ancestor of the present Ran a of A'^av, The Chohans were com 
by the Muealmans in the fifteenth century, but, after about 
years, regained possession and continued to rule over Tharad, till, in 



* Political Aprent, K^tbiiwir. Letter dated SOth September 18.^6, 
^ Hamilton V bescription of Hijiduatdp» I . G31. ' Sir A, Bumes' MS. lat Apnl 1 

* Tieffenthpler (IT-^O) found Tharad girt with a thorn hedge and on the tn 
itrengtbened with a fort. The country round, with thorns and Fruitless trees, yielded 
only hny and firewood. Nature Mas sad, gl&timy, and silent. Birds and beast* shunprf 
a land without aprino, atreams, or rivera. It wait a ^cat de*ert, where thicrea trf 
atranffo languacea and cuat<>m« lived and roamtHi v ith oowtt, arrows, and iron cudgck 
Ees. Hiat, ot, Ueog, derhnk, I. 3S7. 
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seventeenth century, it was taken by a Moghal force, and, under the 
Viceroy, managed by an officer from Ahmedabad< In 1680 Tharad 
was given to Sher Safdar Khan Babi of Rddhanpur, and four years 
later it was again placed under a deputy of the Ahmedabad Viceroy. 
In 1 73G Chohau Jetmal, younger brother of the Kana of Vav gained 
possession of Tharad, but through the intrigues of his brother, 
the Rana, was, by Diwan Bahadur Kh4n of Palanpur, driven out in 
the following year. On this he went for help to R^dhanpurand the 
Nawab Kamal-ud^din Khan marched on Tharad and took it, keeping 
it till, in 1759, it was given in charge to the ancestor of the present 
chief, Vaghela Khanji of Morvada, a man of much ability and 
energy whose faiaily claimed kindred with the Vaghela rulera ol 
Patan {1243-1304). 

In 1820, Tharad was a town of 2700 houses, 300 of them 
inhabited by Vanias, and the rest by Kolis, Rajputs, and Sindiaug. 
It was sui'ruunded by a w^all and ditch, the latter about thirty feet 
wide, both in had repair. It was locally thought a place of great 
8ti*ength and was a sufficient defence againat predatory horse. 
Except the court-house and the Parishat t-emples it contained few 
good buildings.* Of 2514, the total 1872 population, 1142 or 45-'i3 
per cent, including 894 Jains, were Hindus, and 478 or 19'01 per 
cent Musalmans. The leading classes of Hindus are Vinias and 
Kajputs, and of Musalmans, Memans. The Vania and Meroan 
traders are weU4o»do»; tha Rajput aud other husbandman middling, 
Tharad has no special manufacture. Its chief exports are grain, 
clarified butter, sesamom seed, and oxen; its chief imports, 
cloth, molasses, grocery, and tobacco. A rural messenger serves 
letters at Tharad and Vav from the post office at Sutg^. Except 
the Thakor's residence, eight Jain and four Brahman temples^ three 
mosques, one a converted temple, and the ihimddr'tt office, there are 
no brick and cement buildings, the people believing that the owner 
of a brick-built house dies childless. Outside the town is an old 
Hindu temple with an illegible inscription cut in stone. According 
to the local story, about 600 years ago before Choh^n Ratansing 
was driven out of Nadol, his family goddess Ashapura commanded 
him to leave Nadol, and, going westward, to settle in a place where 
the pope of his wag^m should break, Starting off, the rope broke near 
Th&rtid. Here he stopped, and, in time, subduing the country round 
built a temple, calling it in honour of his goddess Nan Devi. 

VadWa'r, * originally Vriddhlkar the land of grass or herdsmen,^- 
is bounded on the north by RM ban pur, on the east by Bauchraji, 
on the south by Patri, and on the west by the Ran, Except for its 
hamlets, each with its group of trees, it is flat and barren, in 
character much like the Ran, 'When brought under British 
management (1820), it was famous for its grass, fowls, sheep, and 
horses. At that time it was much infested by bands of plundering 
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' HAmil ton's D8«eriptian of HmduKtAn, I. 624. 

* Hamilton's Doscnption of Hinduif(^n» 1. 628. The word is ftlso aud to be » 
corruption of Vandb Ahir, the Ahir'o ouiipiag ground. 
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apt©r XIV. Kolis.' It is of historic interest as the first seat of the bamh 
oflntereBt ^^ Chavda or Chapotkat Rajputs, who, in 746, founded the city *.i 
Anhilvdda.^ The site of their first capital is still preserved in the 
village of Panchdsan At Rantoj and Sankeshvar near Pajachasar 
are Jain temples nioi-e than once rebuilt, but, probably, occupying 
their present sites from a very early date, and at Vishodra and other 
places are vestiges of ancient towns like those found at Vail eh *^ 

Va'ohkl. Va ghel, or Vya'ghrapalli, a village twenty-five miles soath* 
east of Radhanpur, was the chief place in a grant of land made by 
Kumar Pal Solanki (1143.1174) to his cousin Anak the grand- 
father of Vir Dhaval, who about 1243 founded the Vaghela dynasty 
(1243-1304) of Anhilvada.* There is a small temple with a single 
open entrance hall^ mandap, one story high, with p^Tamid roof, 
three porticoes, and a spire-surmounted shrine.*^ Thei*e are also 
some very curious monumental stones, pdlidsj with spirited deep 
cut carvings on all four sides and with tops cut in the form of a 
temple spire. They have much in common with the more ambitious 
cupolas, chhatris, and seem to come between them and the ordinary 
memorial stones*® 

Va'v. Va'v, north latitude 24^ 18', east longitude 7V 37', an unwalled 

town with, in 1 872, a population of 3065 souls, stands on rising ground 
in a flat country. For some months after the rains the supply of 
water is from ponds, and, when the ponds are dry, from wells, whose 
water in the latter part of the hot season becomes slightly brackish* 
Vav is the residence of the Rana of Vav a Choh^n Rajput who 
claims kindred with Pruthunij the last of the Chohan kings of Delhi 
(1193). It is also the head-quarters of a subordinate officer, 
ihdnddrj placed over the estates of the cadets of the R^na^s house. 
The streets are narrow and the houses in-egular. The Vav family 
came to Grujarat from Sambhar and Nadol in Marwar. Their 
ancestor Rana Ratansing, driven out of Nadol (1103), settled al 
Tharad, then under the Solanki Rajputs of Patan. Rana Punja, 
the sixth in descent from Ratansiug, was killed by the Musalmans 
(1283)* Afterwards R^ua Vaja his son, through the influence of 
his fether-in-law the Raval of Jesfalmir, with the exception of the 
town of Tharad, regained his estate by a grant from the Delhi Emperor. 
Forced t^o choose a new capital, he fixed on a place about seven milea 
west of Thar«4d, called Vav from a step- well built by his great 
grandfather Rana Mehpalji» Vav has ever since rt^mained in the 
hands of his descendants. In 1809 it contained not fewer than 1000 
Rajput families of rank and credit and was more populous than 
Tharad/ It suffered very severely from the 1813 famine, and, in 



* HAmiltf>ii*B Description of Hindustdn^ I. 62fi. 

3 RA8 M4K 28. * * Rjis MAIa, 28. 

* Forbog in tlie RAa Milk makes Bhim Pev IL*b reicn oncl in 1215. But Bhlm Dcv 
seeing, tb<>og]i not withont trrmWe fmm reliellious noI^cS; to have continued to nilc till 
about 1243. Dr. Buhler, Ind, Ant, VI. 187. JIM), 

» RiLftMiUa, 106. 

* Mr. Burgesa tliinka that tbede mtiy be the earliest spedmexifl of the Gujar4t aad 
Bajput.'lna memorial titoncjs, jnififU^ 

' Hatniltoo's Dvscription of Hiuduatan, 1, 62a. 
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1828, was insignificant and poor, with no remains of prosperity but Chapter XIV. 
rained walls and empty enclosures.^ Of 3065, the total 1872 population, Plaoes oflnteroft. 
2310 or 75'37 per cent, including 558 Jains, were Hindus, and , 

200 or 6'52 per cent Musalmdns. There is a large class of Rajput ^^' 

husbandmen in fair condition, and the Vania traders and Khatri dyers 
are well-to-do. The trade is much the same as in Thar&d, and there 
is no special manufacture. There is no municipality, dispensary, 
or post oflBce at V^v, letters being served by a rural messenger who 
carries them to and from the post office at Suigam. Besides three 
Hindu and two Jain temples, two mosques and the R&na's residence, 
there are about twenty-five well built houses belonging to Vdniis, 
Bajputs, and Musalm&ns. None of them call for special mention. 



^ Sir A. Barnes* MS. let April 1828. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OESCRIPTION, 

The Malii Kdntha, or Bank of the Mahi, lying between 23'' 5' and 
24" 35' north latitude, and 72° 21' and 73^ 45' east longittid©, has a 
total area estimated at 4000 sqnaro miles, and a population, returned 
in 1872 at 447,056 souls, or 111"76 to tho squaj-e mile. The lands, 
Btretching, in spite of their name, north from the Mahi about 100 
miles to the Sarasvati, are distributed over fifty-nine states and 
properties, and yield a gross yearly revenue of a little over £75,000 
(Rs. 7,50,000) . Of tho fifty-nine territorial divisions, Idar is a state 
of the first class, with a population of 271,382 souls, and, exclnsivo 
of its dependencies, a yearly revenue of £25,000 (Rs, 2,50,000). 
Of tho rest eleven are states of some consequence, with an average 
population of over 8000 aoula and a yearly revenue of about £2000 
(Rs, 20,000) ; and forty-seven are small estates, with on an average 
a population of about 3000 souls and a revenue of about £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). 

Lying in tho extreme north-east comer of the Bombay Presidency 
the Mahi Kantka is bounded on tho north by the mountainous Bhil 
districts of Sirohi and Meywar ; on the east by Dungarpur, 
B^lasinor, Lundvada and Kaira ; on the south by the Rewa Kantha 
states of Lunavada and Balasinor, by the British districts of Kaira 
and Ahmedabad, and by the Dehgdm and Atarsumba districts of His 

ighness the Gaikwar ; and on the west by the Graikwar districts of 
Xheralu, Vadnagar, Vijapur, Kadi, and P4tan, and by Palanpur. Its 
extreme length is about ninety, and its greatest breadth about sixty 
miles. 

The Mahi Kdntha territory is distributed over the six following 
sub-divisions: 1, Nani Marvad, or Little Mdrwdr, so caUed 
because it includes the possessions of the Mahdrdja of Idar and 
other Marvddi Rajputs ; 2, Rehvar, the possessions of the Rehvar 
tribe of Rajputs, formerly cadets, patdvaisj of the Idar family ; 3, 
Vatrak Kantha, the Koli possessions on both sides of the Vatrak 
^ river ; 4, Sabax Kantha, tho Koli possessions on the east bank of 
the Sdbarmati, with the Rajput districts of Varaoda, Mans^t, and 
Pethapur on the west bank ; 5, Bavisi including the Rajput distrie^t 

I of Vasna aud a large number of Koli villages, formerly part of the 
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Pdik^ ^ district of Dehgim which were handed over to the Agenef 
oa acuuuut of the nnnily character o£ its people; and 6, Katosao, 
composed entirely ol KoH poesessiouB- 

Stretching from the hilly eastern border into the level centre ot 
Gujariit, the Mahi Kant ha plain includes tracts of land diSeriBg 
widely in character and appearance. In the north ancl eaei tha 
country is rongh and wild, bn.iken by ranges of steep well-wooded 
hillSj and crossed by rivers whose banks are cut into deep difficab 
ravines. The people, both the Bhils of the border hills and the Koli 
of tho rugged river banks, are idle and unruly, and large tracts rf 
arable land ''' — -^- ^- ^^- -^ath and west the land falls tiB, 
near Sadra ariia is not 400 feet^ above the wm. 

HerOj except air 3 rivei's whose banks are deeplj 

seamed with ra^ § level, well-wooded, and most d 

it tilled.^ _ 



>f special interestj in the norti 
Lnite ranges covered yviih trea, 

a rivers ! the Sarasvati, Siibarnuiti^ 
^ and Vatrak. These all risiag 
\g south-west, though they flon 
Df them enough volume of whU'j 
waters of only one of them, tk 
)r irrigation on any large scde. 



Though with 
and east ai e^ 
bamboos, a 

There are s**- 
Hathmati, K i> 

in the eastern Ui * 

during the whole ji,, 
to be of use for boat mc 
H^thmati, have as yeii oeen l 

Beginning in the north, the first river is the Sarasvuti- Rising 
in the hills above Banta it passes soufch-west> and after a course d 
about 112 miles loses itself in the sands to the south-east of tlit 
Ean of Cutch, Within Mahi Kiintha limits, for about forty miles, ii 
parses close to and almost parallel with the north-west boundary dt 
the district* 

About fifteen mile® south of the Sarasvati comes the Sabar or, 
as it is called after meeting the Hathmati, the Sabarmati, the larger 
and most important of the Mahi Kantha rivers. Of its course 0! 
200 miles from the Meywar hills south-west to the gulf of Camhav, 
about sixty lie within Slahi Kantha limits, forty of them crossing 
the district from north-east to south-westj and twenty skirting its 
western boundary. During the Mahi Kantha part of its course tfco 
river flows between high rugged banks, over a bed rocky in the eeaJ, 
and in the western plain broad and sandy, yielding crops of wheiit 
in the cold and of melons in the hot season. In the hot and cold 
seasons and in the rains, except during freshes^ the river can he 
forded at many places. For use in times of floods a ferry boat i6 
kept at Sadra, The bed of the river lies too deep for the water to be 



* The irrigation returns give 3S1| feet abo^o ordinary Surat aprinE tidei. 

= * The Mahi Kanthft,* wrote Mr, El^hinstono in 1821, ' though bo much d 
neglected shims grtsat fertility wherever it ia cnltivfttcfL The (iekla aeena well t 
care of, and covered with ftne cropa. Mangoea and other planted trees ar© nnuai 
namerouB, nnd aa the surface is unduJating and the woods and monu tains op< 
sigiit, no part of India presents & richer or mor^ agreeabk prospect/ Minut© 
February' 1821. ^ 
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drawn o£E by canals, but in the cold season temporary wells are Chapter L 
sunk in the bed near the banks, and their water used for irrigation. Description. 

About twenty-five miles south of the Sdbarmati, the Hathmati, Rivers, 

rising from the Mey war hills beyond Pal, passes south-west for The Hdthmati, 
about thirty-five miles through the Mahi Kantha, falling into the 
S^barmati below Ahmednagar. Flowing throughout the year the 
stream of the Hathmati passes, like the Sdbarmati, between high 
rough banks, first over a rocky and then through a sandy bed. 
Between 1869 and 1873 close above Ahmednagar a weir was 
built across the river, and so much of its water as was not 
wanted for the use of the people of Ahmednagar and other places 
on its banks, was taken to feed a canal for irrigating the lands of 
Parantij in Ahmedabad. 

The Khdri, a small stream, rising in the centre of the Mahi 
K&itha, in the northern part of the Mohanpur district, takes a south- 
westerly course for about 105 miles, and joins the Sdbarmati near 
Dholka. 

The Meshva rises in the Meyw&r hills on the north-east frontier 
of Mahi Kantha, and running parallel to the Eh^ri, passes Harsol, 
and after a course of about 126 miles joins the Vdtrak near Kaira. 

The Mdjam rises in the hills between Dungarpur and the Mahi 
Kdntha, and passing about sixty-six miles south-west through 
Mod&sa and Yad&gim, joins the V&trak a few miles below Amliyara. 
Its bed is in many places rocky. 

The V&trak rises in the hills south of Pungarpur and passing 
south-west by Meghraj, Mdlpur, and Mdndva is joined by the 
Mdjam, Meshva, and other streams, and after a course of about 151 
miles falls into the Sabarmati near Dholka. In the eastern part of 
its course it flows over a rocky bed between rough banks through a 
wild and picturesque country. 

Besides these main rivers two or three small streams rise in the 
southern part of the province and, near Kapadvanj, fall into the 
Mohar, a tributary of the V&trak. 

With a well-marked fall from the north-east to the south-west the Drainage, 

country is thoroughly drained. Besides the rivers, there is in a line 
of low ground, between the Meshva and the Majam, a succession of 
pools and marshes. This hollow, beginning as high up as Moduka and 
passing Ambdsar, Lemb, Untarda, Tenpur, Amliyara, Bhundasan, 
Dabha, and Ganeshpur, carries the surface waters into the river 
Meshva. 

Though with no natural lakes the district is well supplied with Ponds, 

ponds and wells. There are many ponds, but though some of them 
hold water throughout the year they are little used except for cattle. 
Among the number there are four of special size. Of these the 
Rani Taldv, half a mile to the north-east of Idar, has an area of 
ninety-four acres and a greatest depth of seventeen feet. Its 
supply lasts throughout the year but is not used for irrigation. 
The east side of the lake is banked with masonry steps. It is said, 
but this is doubtful, to have been dug and built about 250 years 
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ago by the ivif e of Rao Bhfiu^ chief of Idar. The Karmdhdm Talif I 
iinrth of Samlaji, has an area of 134 acres and a greatest depth of | 
fifteen feet. Its supply la&ts throughout the year, but is not 
used for irrigation. It is said to have been dug by a hermit's 
hands unaided by tools. Only eighty-eight feet of the south side 
are banked with masonry steps. The Bahsur Taldv, near Bdbsar» 
has an area of 182 acres^ and a greatest depth of fifteen feet. Its 
water lasts throughout the year, and is, to a very small extent^ 
used for irrigation. It has neither retaining masonry walls nor 
approaches. The Haddd Taldv, one mile east of Hadddj has an aita 
of seventy-nine acres. Its water lasts only eight months, bnt w 
used, to a small extent, for irrigation. It has neither ret 
masonry walls nor approaches. This lake burst its banks * . 
the rains of 1875, and| as it has not been repaired, is still % \ 
wreck. 

There are two kinds of soil in the Mahi Kdntha^ one ligM asd 
sandy, the other black ; both of them are very rich. On the north and 
east frontiers are steep craggy hills of pink or ^ray granite, marked 
by very large felspar crystals, but not fit for building. Except 
near and to the east of Ahmednagar, where it crosses the river and 
can be traced south to the Panch Mahals, this granite is found onlj 
north of the Hdthmati A very superior calciferous sand stone 
found at Ahmeduagar is much used all over Gujarat in buildiug 
temples and mosques. 

Except that the uplands in the north and east are cooler, the climate 
is much the same as in the other parts of Gujarat. The cold weather 
begins late in October with chilly mornings and evenings. During 
November, December, January, and February, the climate ii 
particnlarly pleasant. December and Januaiy are the two coldest 
months. About March it begins to grow warm, and by the end of 
March or the beginning of April the hot weather fairly sets in. Aboot 
the first week in Juno the heat becomes very oppressive, and clouds 
gather but rain seldom falls in any considerable quantity. The 
bulk of the rain falls in July and the early part of September, Prom 
March t-o Jutie the prevailing wind is from the west and north-wesfc* 
from July to September from tbe south-west, and from October to 
February from the north and north-east. During the twenty yean 
ending 1878, the average rainfall was 30'61 inches,^ the highest 
fall in any one year being 35 '05 inches in 1862, and the lowest 
18'36 inches in 1877. Thermometer readings registered during the 
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L years ending 1868 vary from 100*2 in May to 58*8 in January, 
i in the ten years ending 1878-79 the greatest heat was 105*8 in 
^y 1873, and the greatest .cold 56*1 in January 1875.^ 
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in Mohanpnr, 

Of hedge and field trees tun j'oUowing are the chief : m4ihuda^ 
Baasia latifolia ; the mango tree, itmha^ Mangifera indica ; rdym^ 
Mimuaops indica ; the bsBiian or Indian fig tree, vad,Ficus bengalensffl; 

and the dsopdlav^ Polyalthea longifloria. The 7nahuda flower ii 
largely need for making country liqnor* The chief forest trees aro 
fche bastard teak, khdkkrOf Botea frondoaa; the wood apple, kofhi^ 
Feronia ejephantum ; the jambulj jdmhudi, Eagenia jambolana ; th^ 
nimb, Utnio^ Melia azadirachta ; and the teak, mg^ Tectona gTandis, 

Though with large tracts of more or less wooded hill-land, Mahi 
Kdntha has no important revenue-yielding forests. The hilla are 
chiefly covered with bamboos^ brushwood, and teak. Except at Esri^ 
where there are some fine teak trees reserved by the Maharaja d 
Idar^ the teak is generally uncared for, and cut down before it grcm 
to any size. The chief forest products are gum and honey. 

Of domestic animals the Mahi Kantha bullocks, worth from £1 12#. 
to*£20 (Rs. 16- 200) a pair, are smaller and weaker than those of 
Kankre] in Palanpur. They are reared by all classes of husbandmen, 

' It wofl ehie^y from the Idar quonies that the moflquca and temples of Ahmedabid 
were built, Tha cement was also famous, showing as bright as nuvrbl^. ' In th# 
niotmtainotia ODUtitry about Idar, thurc is » guan*y of white atone, which isprocurstble 
in 110 other pikrt. The lime made from this i* made in stBcco work, for the walls or 
torraces of building, and for fin© editices, pleaau re-houses^ and mausoleuin. H. 
employed in plostormgj it taJ^es so fine a polish as to re Beet the tight as a looking -^lii«*^ 
When in the reign of Firdaus-AshiAm-ShAh-Jabin, the royal buildjnga of the citat 
of ShAhjuhiinftbad (Delhi) were repaired, the lime made from thifl stone waa taken tit 
Gu jarAt by the king's order, and used in their eonstnietion. Ilie man solemn e of ti. 
Muhammadan saints, the temples of the Hindus, and other public works are ereotc 
with this lime ; as are also numerous caualB, water reservoirs, wells, and other lil 
buildings.' Bird's Mir4t-i-Ahmadi, 106. 
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and are set to work when four years old. In ploughing and working 
wells one pair is used, and in drawing carts with a load of from 1200 
to 1600 pounds (30-40 mans), fr6m two to four pairs. Bhats and 
Vanjarfe have pack bullocks, who carry grain and salt in a long bag 
with a mouth in the middle, thrown across a saddle, paldn, of rope 
and cotton rags. Pack bullocks, except that they are sometimes 
given a little salt, are left to pick up what they can. Other bullocks 
aj-e stall-fed on grass and oilcake, khol, with, in a few cases, grain, 
grass, and spices, masdla. 

Cows, worth from 10/?. to £2 (Rs. 5 - 20), have their first calf 
when five or six years old, and generally live to the age of twelve to 
fifteen. After each calf, from seven to ten months, they give from 
two to five pints, sets, of milk a day. When in milk, cows are fed on 
grain and grass, their monthly keep costing about 10^. (Rs. 5) in 
towns and 6«. (Rs. 3) in villages. Among townspeople, when a 
cow stops giving milk, the calf is made over to some herdsman or 
husbandman. When grown it is valued, and on paying one-half of 
its price either the owner or the rearer may keep it. R^baris, Bhils, 
and Kolis, are the chief cattle biieeders. 

Female bufEaloes, worth from £2 to £6 (Rs. 20-60), have their 
first calf at from five to six^ and live to be fifteen or twenty. After 
each calf for twelve months they give from five to ten pints, sera, of 
milk a day. They are fed on grass, oilcake, and grain, their monthly 
keep costing about \&s, (Rs. 8) in towns and 10«. (Rs. 5) in villages. 
The arrangements for rearing town-grown buffaloes are the same as 
those for rearing cows. All husbandmen breed buffaloes. Except 
about one in each village kept for stud pui-poses, and the pack 
buffaloes of the Thoris, a tribe of wandering basketmakers, male 
buffaloes are of no use. Bhils let them grow and sometimes kill them 
for food. Other classes let them starve, or soon after birth suffocate 
them under baskets. 

Sheep, almost all of one sort, and worth from As, to 6«. (Rs. 2-3), 
are reared by Bharv^s and Rabfiris. Their milk is drunk or 
made into butter. They are twice sheared about April, Chaitra, and 
October, Ashvin, and the wool sold. Few sheep are killed in the 
district, but they are bought and sent to Ahmedabad and Bombay. 
Some of the cluefs keep fighting rams; they do not belong to a 
special breed. 

Goats, of one breed, and worth from 4«. to Ss, (Rs. 2 - 4), are 
reared by Bharv^ds and Rabaris. Their milk is made into butter, 
and they are shorn at the same time as sheep. Most of the hair is 
sold and exported. They are seldom killed. 

» Camels, worth from £2 to £10 (Rs. 20 - 100), are reared by 
Rabaris and Bharvdds, and used both for riding and carrying loads. 
Except some kept for riding, who are stall-fed on grain at a monthly 
cost of about lOs, (Rs. 5), camels live on tree leaves. 

Horses, worth from £7 lOs. to £20 (Rs. 75 - 200), are reared 
for riding by Rajputs and others. Their monthly keep, grass and 
gram, costs from lO^. to £1 lOs. (Rs. 8-15). 
B 236--46 
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Assee, worth from Ws. to £1 10^, (Rs. 8-15), are rea 
iiSGd for cariying loads by Kumbhdrs, potters, R^valias, grain- 
Dhobhisj wa&hermenj ThoriSj baeketmakers, and VddiB, j 
Potters* aases generally have some chaSj bkrAsalj tlie rest ai 
pick up wtat they can, 

Heas, worth from 6tt to Is. (4*8 anna^)^ and all of one b 
reared and eaten by MiihammadanSj Anjna and Dangi K^anbi 
and Bhils, Among flesh-eating classes Rajputs have a specis 
to fowls. Eggs are sold at 2Jti {l| amuig) tho dozeiL 
ducks, tiirkeys^ nor guinea-fowls are reared. Pea-fowls al 
bushlands and in the ontskirts of villages. But as they aro i 
Krishna, Hindus of all classes think it wrong to kill them* 

0£ wild animals the chief are the Tigee^ vdgh^ Felis tig 
Beak, rimJihj Ursus labmtua; the Panther, dipdo, Felis lee 
the Wolf, vai^u^ Canis pallipes ; the W:lb Boa^, duMcar, Sua 
the Hy^na, taras, Hypeoa striata; the JaceaLi sldl, Canis 
and the Fox, lokdij Vulpes bengalensis. The following 
found : the Stag, sdmbaVj Eiisa aristotelia ; the Spotte 
ehiiali Axis maculatus; the Antelope^ h-alidry Antilope be 
the Indlan Gazelle, c/u*?ifeTra,Gazella bennettii j the PoRcnpnn 
Hystrix cristata; the Lkofaed, cMUaj Felis jubatns ; the Foub 
AntblopEj hhekar^ Tetraceros quadricornis ; the Otter, pdfm 
Lntra yulgaris ; the Blub Bull, jiilgdi, Portax pictiis j the Ai 
magar; the Monkey, vdndro; the Wild Cat, jangli hildi 
chaua; and the Hae£, smlo^ Lepos ruficaudatns. Snake 
siaes and sorts, poisonous and harmless, are met with. ^ 
game is being killed off. In the parts inhabited by tJ 
Bhils join together in bands, and hunt down any big gas 
Government rewards for killing the most mischievous wil 
are for a full-grown tiger, £2 8^. (Rs. 24) ; for a tiger cr 
(Rs, 6) ; for a panther, £1 4^. (Ra. 12) i for a bear, 12b, 
for a wolf, 10s. (Rs. 5); for a hysena, 10^. (Rs* 5)^ ar 
cobra-de-capelloj 6d* (4? annm]. During 1874-75 two perso 
killed by tigers^ and twenty-three by snake-bite. Jung 
wild duck, enipe^ ^een pigeons, rock-grouse, partridges, b 
and floricans are the chief game birds. 

Though there are no regular fisheries the rirers are weU 
with Maral^ PW^a, Nagari^ Rohia^ K^idiia, Fdhdij Bagnat 
Ran^ Jurevar chhoii, Kauddt Qobri, CMlvaj Yawisaj and Bek 
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CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION. 

According to the 1 854 census the total population of the district 
was 311,046 souls or 77'76 to the square mile.^ Of the whole 
Hindus numbered 298,750 or 9604 per cent, and Musalmdns 12,296 
or 3*96 per cent. The 1872 census showed a marked increase in 
population, the total returns amounting to 447,056 souls or 111*76 
to the square mile. Of the total number 427,661 were Hindus, 
including Bhils and Kolis, 19,372 Musalm^ns, and 23 Christians. 
The Bhils were not counted, but a total was struck at the rate of 
four persons to each household. Of the total population 238,648 
were males and 208,408 females, the percentage of males on the 
total population being 53*38 and of females 46*62. Hindu males 
numbered 228,347 or 53*39 per cent, and Hindu females numbered 
199,314 or 46*61 per cent of the total Hindu population ; Musalmfe 
males numbered 10,287 or 53*10 per cent, and Musalman females 
9085 or 46*90 per cent of the total Musalm&n population, and 
Christian males numbered 14 or 60*87 per cent, and Christian 
females 9 or 39*13 per cent of the total Christian population. 

The following are the chief caste and race details.* Among 
Hindus, Brdhmans numbered 22,974 (males 11,311, females 
11,663) or 6*44 per cent of the total Hindu population. Some 
are employed in Government service, some act as petty money- 
lenders, some are cultivators, and a few enjoy grants of land, but the 
majority live on charity and serve as priests and cooks. As a body 
they are well off. Of degraded Brahmans there are two classes, 
Tapodhans and Vyasdas. A few Tapodhans work as messengers or 
husbandmen, bub most live on alms ; the Vyisdds are cultivators 
and are poor. 

Kayasths are the only writers. Few in number and well-to-do, 
they enjoy villages granted to their forefathers for services done to 
the different chiefs. 

Of Traders, Vanias have a total strength of 21,918 souls (males 
11,271, females 10,647) or €*15 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Vanias follow different branches of trade, and are in 
middling circumstances, their business being local not connected 
with other parts of Gujarat. 
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^ The details are : Brdhmans, 18,890 ; Yimin, 19,214 ; Kanbis, 49,890 ; Eolis, 
104,951 ; Rajputs, 14,636 ; Sonis, 1239 ; Suthdrs, 4386 ; Luhdra, 4417 ; Darjis, 3483 ; 
Rumbhirs, 6215 ; Bhdts and ChArans, 3441 ; KaUls, 2020 ; and 65,968 unclassified. 
Of the 12,296 MusalmAns 1794 were Bohords. Bom. Gov. Sel. XII. 94. 

* Several classes have been brought under the head *' Miscellaneous ". For these 
details are not available. 
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Of Cultivators there were tbrce cbiof classes, Tvitli a toiai sirec 
of 254,516 souls (males 187,323, females 117,193), or 71 -SS 
cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 68,667 (i 
35,851, females 32,810) were Kanbia, 167,972 (males 91,976, femiki 
75,996) Kolis, and 17,877 (males 9496, females 8381) Bajpoln 
B^sidea ttese are three minor classes of flower and market gtirdei 
Babtviras, Sagors, and Miilis, all of them poor. jTanbis, thoagh 
rich, are generally well off. Amongst them is a tribe known 
Anjna Kanbis of part Rtijpnt descent. Like Rajputs, they 
meat and use intoxicating licjuors. Those who do not themsi 
work in the tields affect Hnjput dress and manners, and do 
their women appear in public* Another class is known as Dan^ 
Hill Kanbis. Originally Anjmis, with whom they dine bat do 
intermarry, thej are said to liave lost their position by adopting 
dress and laugilage of Bhils* Many of them live in MeywAr 
have marriage and other relations with the Mahi Kiutlia D£ngi&. 

Rajputs aro found in the service of the chiefa^ some as persooii 
attendants, others tilling service lands. Though not rich, they »♦ 
well-t<3-do. In 1821 Mr. Elphinstone described^ the Mahi Kftii'il 
liajputsHS forming two classes, the Marvadis who accompanied lb 
Eaja of Idar (about 1700) in his emigration from Jodhpar, and tii 
Oujaratis who had long been settled in the province, chiefly in til 
central parts. The Jf arvadis resembled the people of Jodlipur in thai 
dress and manners, but with additional rudeness contractod in tlwr 
sequestered silnatiou. They wore said to be very brave, but stspi 
slothful, unprincipled, and devoted to the use of opiam Urn 
intoxicating uquor. Those of Gujarat were more bke tbe inhabiUiiil 
of that province, more civilized than the Marvadis, honest<5r, miSi 
submissive, and more inactire and unwarlik©. All the Rajputs osd 
fiwnrrls and spears, matchlocks and shields. They often wort 
defensive armour of leather both on themselves and on their hof^ 
and sometimes but rarely carried bows. Their plan of war was H 
defend their villages. They seldom took to the woods like the Koli^ 
and were quite unfit for the desultory warfare so suited to Kol 
habits. The Kolis are poor, living as landholders, field labourer* ^^'^ 
village watclmien. Their chiefs are^ with few exceptions, descei i 
of Rajput and Koli women. l^ey still keep the natr 
their forefathers' tribes, as Rathod, Chohan, Makvana, T^ 
Mr. Elphinstone described the Kolis or Bhils, for they w 
indiscriminately by both names, as by much the most nutii< 
most important of the Mahi Kdntha tribes. Though thoro w; 
very marked difference in feature between them and the 
inhabitants, they were generally easily known. They were s 
and had an expression of liveliness and caouing in their eyes, 
wore small turbans aod few clothes, and were seldom scan withoi 
quiver of arrows and a long bamboo bow, instantly bent on any 
or on the suddeu approach of a stranger. They might seem wi 
and less active than their neighbours, but this was not actually U* 
case. The natives described them as wonderfully swift, active an^ 
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hardy, incredibly patient of hunger, tliirst, fatigae, and want of sleep, 
vigilant, enterprising, secret, fertile in expedients, and admirably 
calculated for nigbt attacks, surprises, and ambuscades. Tliese 
qualities were probably exaggerated, but they certainly were active, 
hardy, and as remarkable for sagacity as for secrecy and celerity in 
their predatory operations. Their arms and habits rendered them 
unfit to stand in the field, and they mast be admitted to be timid 
when attacked; but they had oh several occasions shewn extraordinary 
boldness in assaults even on English stations. They were of an 
indefpendent spirit, and although all were professed robbers, they were 
said to be remarkably faithful when trusted, and they were certainly 
never sanguinary. They were averse to regular industry, exceedingly 
addicted to drunkenness and very quarrelsome when intoxicated. 
Their delight was plunder, and nothing was so welcome to them as a 
general disturbance. Though the Kolis had a strong fellow-feeling 
fur each other, they never thought of themselves as a nation and 
never made common cause against a foreign enemy. A peculiar 
tribe settled in the Vatrak Kantha keeps the Rajput patronymic 
of Makvana. They are Koli converts in name to Muhammadanism, 
but scarcely changed in religion, manners or character. Their men 
marry into the Koli tribes of Kulvul, Raj a vat and Bariya, and give 
their daughters to the Babi Muaalmans. The chiefs of Khadal, 
llamas Dabha and Punadra belong to the clan. 

Of Manufactnrers there were two classes^ Chhipa Bhavsfirs, calico- 
printers, Dumberiug 2207 souls {males 1111, females 1096), and 
Glidnchis, oil pressers. Tho Chhipa Bhavsara stamp coarse native 
cloth in different colours and aro welUto-do, The Ghanchis are 
poor. 

Of Artisans there were ten classes; 1536 (males 799, females 737), 
Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 675 (males 356, females 319) Kadiae^ 
bricklayers; 6101 (males 3169, females 2932) Suthars, carpenters; 
6003 (males 3204, females 2889) Luhars, blacksmiths ; 4756 (males 
2436, females 2320) Darjis, tailors; 9158 {males 4834, females 
4324) Kumbhars, potters ; Kansaras, coppersmiths; SaUts, masons ; 
Kharadis, turners; and Saranias, sword and knife sharpeners. 
Except Darjis, Kharadis, Kumbhars, and Saranias, who aro rather 
poor, artisans are on the whole well off. Besides carpentering, 
Suthars till lands held for village service. Stone masons, Saints, are 
settled chiefly at and near Ahmednagar, 

Of Bards and Actors there were three classes, Bhdts, bards; 

Charans, genealogists ; and Targalas, stroll ing players. The first two 
classes together numbered 4645 souls (males 2529, females 2116). 
A few of them enjoy grants of villages received in reward for services 
as court bards. Others till lands and are only at times called to 
recite before their masters the Rajput tdlukddrs. As a class they 
are poor. A few of the Targalas hold grants of viilageSj but they aro 
generally poor- 

Of Personal Servants there were two classes, Hajams, barbers, and 
Khavds, servants. The Khavas, who are personal servants in the 
households of Rajput chiefs, arc well-to-do with fixed oilowancea and 
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rvice Janas. A tew riajams cultivate lands generally held 
village service* As a cla^s they are poor. 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were two classes with a f 
of 11,797 (males 0391), feraales 5398) or 3'31 per cent of the wfi 
Hindu population. Of these 11,253 (males C090, femalea 61551 
were Kabaris, and 544 (males 303, females 241) BbarvAds^ a lo 
class of shepherds. Both are poor and go by the namo of R^lca 

The Bhoia, originally fishers, except a few who work as palanqcio* 
bearer? and bricklayers, are generally husbandmen. 

Under the head of Labourers and Miscellaneous Work el's cam 
thirteen classes. There were 2174 (males 1131, forimV**? ^*^^ 
Kalals, liquor sellers ; 1557 (males 940^ females 61 7) ■ 
carriers; 213 (uiules 111, females 102) Thoris, i 
makers ; 6507 (males 3577, females 2930) Bavalias, dram 1 
1627 (males 85U, females 777J Vdghris, fowlers and Luli 
BLaudnaf(archis, kettledrum beaters in constant attendancse on 
chiefs ; Dbankutas, corn-pounders ; Marathas, chiefly empl 
horsemen in the Gaikwar^scontinfrent ; Bavcba^, labourers ; 1 
acrobats; Ods, diggers; Vadis, jugglers; and Dhadirnirs, low ciii» 
actors. Except the Kalala, Vanjaras, and Marathas, these class<e«J«» 
very poor. 

Under the head Unsettled Tribes came the Gtrdsia Bliils, of Ik 
north and north-east frontiers. They support themselves partly br 
agriculture and partly by robbery and cattle lifting'. TTiey 
serve as watchmen and guides. The Muhi Kantha Bhils spouk , 
language in sound sumothing between Hindi and Gujariiti and vcfjj 
hard to understand. They eat almost all kinds of flesh, iiir i V tltfl J 
of the cow. They worship stones covered with red-lead . iiaJ 

are firm believers in witchcraft and much given to the pmcuc* dl 
witch swinging, Duriug the last ten years on the north-east frostir I 
some Bhils taking the name of bhagats have become the f ollowcrl [ 
of a Bhil teacher Kheradi Surmal, a native of the village of Lu«£i ] 
Tabe Kuski in the Idar state, about four miles from Samlnji. ITlii I 
teacher believes in the Hindu god Ram, and forbids tho ki** 
animals, the drinking of liquor, and the committing of ♦ 
Like a high caste Hindu the hhaijat takes no meal without I 
puts a red mark on the brow and ties a yellow strip of clotL 
the turban. In 1871, during the Samlaji fair, Kher^i was visitei^ 
by the Assistant Political Agent. He was living by himself 
had, including the members of his family, about 400 follni 
On account of their change of customs the Meywarand 
Kantha Bhils treated these hhaijala as outcastes and c^. 
much annoyance. This tlie authorities put a stop to. 8ince 
two of Kheradi^s disciples have settled at Pahada and Oiid in 
Idar state, and have almo.st doubled the strength of the sect, 
hhatjids live by tillage and are better off than they were lirfowtl 
During the last ten years not one of their number has been necuj^ | 
of any crime, 

Among the Mahi Kantha Bhils under ordinary circuinstMnt 
woman chooses her hutiband. But at the Posina fair in thu m 
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ifaBhil, without, being seeii^ succeeds in taking the woman he wants 
to marry across the river, the parents of both agree to the marriage. 
If he is fonnd out before he has reached the other side the man 
is severely punished by the girl's father. Each Bhil hamlet has its 
headman^ gamefif whose office is as a rule hereditary* They have 
an elaborate system of taking vengeance, veVj usually by carryiug 
off cattle. They go about armed with bows and arrows, and on the 
slightest provocation wound and kill each other. Though always 
quarrelling among themselves, they are quick to join agfiinst an 
outside enemy. None of them, whatever he may be doing, disregards 
the long shrill cry, kilfci, that shows a Bhil is in trouble. And, while 
tbey stoutly resist any interference on bis part, when their cliief'a 
drum beats they gather at a moment^s notice to fight for him. Of 
late years their state has greatly improved and they have grown 
much more manageable. 

Of Leather Workers there were two chief classes with a total 
strength of 15,499 souls (males 8292, females 7207). Of these IU2 
(males 769, females 673) were Mochis, shoemakers; and 14,057 
(males 7523, females 6534) Bhambhis, tanners, one of the depressed 
classes. Besides these there is a small body of Dabgars, makers of 
leather butter jars and scales. 

Besides the Bharabhis, there were three other depressed castes, all 
of them poor ; Dheds, weavers, numbering 18,578 souls {males 10,052, 
females 8526) ; Bhangias, sweepers, 7346 (males 3841, females 3505); 
and Garudas or Dhed priests. 

Under the head of Beggars came Atits^ Nanaksais, Bhartharis,and 
^ Fatd^, eunuchs. A fow of the A tits hold village grants and some 

■ have banking shops, but most live on alms. The Bbartharis are a 
H wandering tribe who live by singing love- songs and begging. 

H Of 19,372 Musalmans, besides the four regular divisions, Syeds, 

■ Shaikhs, Fathans, and Moghals, there were Hindu converts of the 

■ Pinjara, Bohora, Molesalam, and other classes. Musalmans generally 
H serve as messengers and horsemen, but some are traders, artisans, 
^fcepltivators, and labourers. Most of them are in debt, chiefly owing 
^flo the large sums they spend on theii' marriage and other 
^ceremonies. 

The mass of the people are poor, with so little to fall back on that 
one bad season causes distress. In ordinary years the necessaries 
of life are cheap and plentiful, and if tho ruinous expenditure now 
enforced by caste customs on their leading family observances were 
to fall into disuse their condition would rapidly improve. 

To every square mile of land there are about four villages, with, on 
an average, 271 people and about sixty-seven houses. In 1872, of 
, a total of 109,883, or on an average 29*03 to the square mile, 20,871 
' houses were of the better and 89,012 of the poorer sort. There are no 
forts or positions of strength in the Mahi Kantha. The hills, though 
numerous and much covered with forest, can be easily turned ; from 
their extent and connection with other ranges, they form admirable 
hiding places for outlaws and other disturbers of the peace, but they 
are not fit to resist the attack of regular troops. Tho forest in somo 
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parts, particularly at the foot of the hills, is very thick and cut bj 
ravines^ FT^^^^R good cover and the means of escape into the hills. 
Some of the villages in the Sabar and Vatrak Kdnthds are stronglj 
situated on the banks of very deep ravines running inland from the 
rivers and very favourable for escape. The villages themselves are 
without any defence.^ 

Except in the Bhil hamlets on the north and north-east, where there 
is only one officer the ffdmeti, or headman, every village has iti 
council, the president, who is generally held responsible by tLs 
authorities, called head, mtikhiy and the members, signers, mcUdddn, 
There is also the accountant, taldti, generally with the charge of 
several villages. In the Sabar Kantha the headmen are Momnas, and 
in the frontier villages they are Bhils. In other parts they are Kanbii 
or Koli Thakardds. Except on the north and north-oast, where thej 
are Bhils, the village police are Kolis. 

Though most of the people stay unmoved in their villages, mMOj 
educated youths and some of the labouring classes leave their homei 
in search of employment. As a rule only men go, staying away boa 
one to five years, and coming back on marriage or death occasion^ 
or if they happen to fall seriously sick. So too labonrers, if tbef 
find steady work at mills or factories, stay long away, while if lem 
fortunate they come back every year for the rainy months to look 
after their land. Carpenters and bricklayers generally move frwi 
one part of the district to another looking for work. Except a few 
cultivators from Baroda, almost no one comes to settle in the MaU 
E&ntha. 



» Bom. Gov. 8el. XII, 19. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The soil is of two kinds, light and black. Near the hills, to 
the north and north-east, though poor and stony, if better tilled, 
it would yield rich crops. The south and west, including the 
districts of Sdbar Kantha, Bavisi, Vatrak Kdntha, and Rehvar 
Kantha, are level, with soil varying from rich black to light sandy, 
and generally very fertile. In Rehvar and in the Sarasvati valley, 
there is a large watered area. In other parts, on account of the 
great depth of the water-bearing strata, tillage is almost entirely 
confined to early, kharif, or rainy season crops. The Katosan 
villages, about thirty six-miles west of Sadra, have plenty of water 
near the surface, but so salt that, for irrigation, it is almost 
worthless. The soil in part of the marsh between the Majam and 
the Meshva is very rich, yielding, without Vatering, wheat, barley, 
rape seed, and rice. At the same time it is apt to become charged 
with salts or soda, ns, and lose its fruitfulness, recovering its 
sweetness after a few years. As the Mahi Kdntha has not been 
surveyed the tillage area cannot be ascertained. 

Except from the Hdthmati canal, and to some extent from the 
Sarasvati river, irrigation is carried on chiefly from wells and ponds. 
The chief watered crops are wheat, barley, opium, sugarcane, and 
garden produce. The acreage cost of irrigation is, for wheat, from 
14^. to £1 1,-?. (Rs. 7 . lOJ) ; for barley, £1 Gs. to £1 Ss. (Rs. 13 - 14) ; 
for opium, £1 lOs. to £2 5^. (Rs. 1 5 - 22i) ; and for sugarcane, £10 to 
£15 (Rs. 100-150). 

Where land is plentiful and the population sparse, fields are 
allowed to lie fallow every third year. In the more densely peopled 
villages, as the land cannot be left fallow, to prevent exhaustion, it 
is manured, and a rotation of crops is practised. Pulse, math, is 
grown aft^r millet, bdjri, and oil-seed, tal, follows panic, kodra. 
Manure costs from Xs, to Is. 6d. (8-12 annas) the cart-load of about 
a quarter of a ton (15 mana) and twenty cart-loads are required for 
an acre. 

In the Mahi Kantha, a plough of land, that is the area that can 
be tilled by a plough drawn by one pair of oxen, varies from two 
to three acres in rocky and stony soil, and from eight to ten acres 
in soft easy soil. The tools wanted to till a plough of land are, the 
plough, hul ; the clod-crusher, samdr or ramp ; the sowing drill, 
vdvnia or chuvar ; the weeder, karvari or rrfmjj ; the leather bag 
and rope for drawing water, kos-vrat ; the hoe, koddli ; the axe, 
B 2.36—47 
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kohmlh ; the spado, pivdo ; and the sickle, datardu. A set of toob 
costs about £3 lO.'j. (Rs. S;")), and a pair of oxen from £2 to £11 
(Rs. 20 - 100). A cart^ if the husbandman has one^ is worth abotf 
£10 (Rs. 100). 

Holdings vary in size from six to sixty acres. Forty to fifty ii 
a large, twenty to thirty a medium, and six to ten acres^ a smil 
holding. A husbandman with a holding of five acres is not so nA 
off as a retail shopkeeper, nor as a man with a monthly income of 
16s. (Rs. 8). 

During the eij^htecn years ending 1872 oxen increased few 
91,114 to 185,149 or 10254 per cent; cows from 101,249 1» 
103,059 or C1-G4 per cent; and buffaloes from 67,894 to 157,567 or 
13208 per cent. 

Mahi Kdntha Stock, lSo4 awl 1S72. 
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The style of tillage in the Mahi Kantha differs little from llitf 
in other parts of Gujarat. The crops gi-own aro, of Cereals; ri«^ 
daiiijary Oryza sativa ; wheat, gluui, Triticum osstivam; miifl^ 
mtikdiy Zea mays ; barley, jav, Hordeuin hexastichon ; millet, hijn^ 
Ponicillaria spicata ; Indian millet, j'u/vtr. Sorghum viilgare ; fcwft 
Panicum itjilicuin ; baiiH, Panicnin spicatiun ; hnrto, PaTiicum frumea' 
ta('ciiin;/tn(/y7/, Paspaliiinscro])iciilntuin;an(l<7/f';yf),PanicummiIiaceaii. 
Of Pulses : luhiiJ, Plinseolns inmigo ; inafj, Pliaseolus riitliatus ; cha\i^ 
Cioer arictiniim ; niafh, Pliaseolus acoiiitifolius ; chula, Vigna catiang; 
val, Dolichos labial); kaltltl, l)f>licos uiiitiorus ; tavcr, Cajanus indicns; 
and giii'ih, Cyain()])sis ])sorali()i(les. Of Fibres : cotton, ru, Grossypino 
lierbaceum; Hnx, hhhidi, 11 ihiscus po])ulnous ; and Bombay hemp^ 
sail, Crotalaria junci*a. Of miscoUaneous crops : sugarcane, *CT^i 
Saccliaruni officinannn ; pop]>yj l'hasJ:h(Ls*^ Papaver soinnifenun; 
giii<rolly seed, tnl, Sesjunuiu indicuin ; rapcseed, sa7'sav, Brassici 
napus ; rajdgra, Aiiiaranrhus polvo^arrius; mdhi, Trigondb 
fociiugnocuin ; coriander s(^ed, (?//rn/a, Coriandrum sativum; cumin 
seed, jiniy Cuminuiu cyniinum ; vdrloJI, Pceniculmn panmonun; 
8iir<iy Pinipiuella aiiisum ; and fiiiir/oJa, Tnipa bispinosa. The staph 
grains are the millets, hnjri and jnmVj wheat, [jhau, a coaJsB 
descri])tion of rice, ami, in the hilly parts of tho district, maitf^ 
mah'ni, the clnef food of tlie Phils. 

Of Cereals, wheat, fjJum, Triticum aistivum, barley, ^ar, Hordeatt 
hexastichon, and cluiio, Panicnm miliaceum, sown in dry lands in 
Octol)er and November, and reaped in March and April, are cold 
weather or late, rahi, crojis. Hie rest are early, Icharif, or rainy seasoB 
crops, sown in dry lands in June and July, nnd reaped in September 
and October. Rice, Oryza sativa, sown in nurseries and planted onfc 
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wants moist and marshy land. It is of seven kinds : sutarsdl, vari, 
kharsuy sdthi, pdnjarla, sengda, and scnjanL Rice, when it is sown 
is termed chUvjar ; after it is reaped and ready for cooking, it is 
called chokha. During the last twenty years no improvement has 
taken place in the quality of the rice or other staple crops grown. 
The tillage area of the district has spread considerably, but there 
are no means of ascertaining the exact increase. Wheat, ghau, 
Triticum a3stivum, of two kinds, vdjia and kdtha, grows freely, 
'especially in the valleys in the north of the district. If watered it 
is of excellent quality. Millet, bajri, Penicillaria spicata, the 
common food of tbe people, is grown in the plains and not in the 
hilly parts. It thrives best in sandy soils. Maize, makdi, Zea 
mays, is grown much in the uplands. 

Of Pulses, gram, chanUy Cicer arietinnm, a late, rahi, crop, is 
sown in dry land in September and October and reaped in March ; 
the rest are early, hharif, crops, sown in dry lands in June and July 
and reaped in October and November. 

Cotton, 7*?f, Gossypinm herbaceum, is sown in dry land in July and 
August and reaped in January and February. The other two, flax 
and Bombay hemp, are early, kharif, crops, sown in June and reaped 
in October. During 1875-76 the area of land under cotton was 
about 3900 acres ; the outturn is roughly estimated at about 150 tons 
(420 khdndis), most of it of middling quality and of a total, 
estimated value of about £5500 (Ks. 55,000). 

Sugarcane, scrdi, Saccharum officinarum, is sown in March and 
April and reaped after twelve months. Before growing sugarcane,. 
a field is allowed to lie fallow for one year. Gingelly oilseed, tal,^ 
Sesamum indicum, is sown in July and reaped in November. Suva, 
sown in July and ready in December, is grown only in pond-beds. 
The rest of the miscellaneous crops are sown in September and 
October and reaped in March and April. 

Kanbis, Kolis, and Musalmans, are the chief husbandmen, but 
almost all classes cultivate to some extent. The condition of the 
cultivating classes has of late years greatly improved. As a class 
they would be very well-to-do but for their extravagance on their 
weddings and other family ceremonies. Then many have to borrow,, 
and, once deep in the money-lender^s books, they are seldom able to 
free themselves. 

Except by tradition little or nothing is known of past famines. 
Those best remembered are the great famines of 1791 and 1813, and 
the scarcities of 1825 and 1834. Of these, the usual tales are told, 
of great distress, of numbers perishing for want of food, and of 
children exchanged for grain or abandoned. Railway communica- 
tion is now near enough to prevent grain rising to famine prices in 
any but times of extreme distress. 

Besides drought the chief evils to which crops are subject are 
mildew, gem, insects, and locusts. These evils are rare, and when 
they do come are seldom so widespread as to affect the general 
harvest. There is no known cure for blight. • In fields under 
irrigation, white ants are destroyed by putting tobacco into the 
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Chapter IV. trough througli whicli the water flows. The castor-oil plant is also 
Affric^tnre. sown with other crops, as it is believed to be fatal to these most 

_ , * destructive insects. 
Floods. 

Though serious loss is sometimes caused by heavy rain^ the Maki 

Kantha is not liable to floods. Of late years, in 1868 and again in 

September 1875, on account of heavy rain in Meywar, the 

S^barmati^ the Saras vati, and the Hathmati, rose above their greatest 

known height, and at several places on their banks did muck 

damage, carrying away portions of villages and covering good 

arable ground with a thick bed of barren sand. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL. 

Bka'hmans, Vdniasj Bohoras and craftsmen in towns and largo 
villages, and Vanias and Bohords in the rural parts of the district are 
able to save. Craftsmen as a rtilo spend almost all their savings on 
their great family ceremonies, but the Brahmans, Vaniaa, and Bohoras, 
after mooting all charges are still able to add to their capital. The 
few rich cnltivators generally increase their ea-mings by lending 
money » Brahmans invest their savings in ornaments, in house 
building, in money lending, in trade, and iu bnying land and houses* 
Vanias and Bohonis dispose of their savings in buying ornaments, 
in house building, and in trade, and Vaniaa and Brahmans to a small 
extent, in making advances to cultivators. 

When a cultivator owes money to several creditors, he who 
advanced money for seed is held to have the first claim on tho 
debtor's crops* Debtors are seldom imprisoned for the non-payment 
of their debts. None of the Mahi Kant ha courts ever order the 
Bale of land in liquidation of debt, and among cultivators land sales 
are only occasionally made. When a money-lender makes an 
advance he generally insists on receiving in mortgage some of the 
debtoi*'s property, such as his cattle or house- When land is 
mr>rtgaged it geneniUy remains with the mortgager who makes 
over to the mortgagee a portion of the produce. The practice 
of mortgaging land has not of late years increased. Civil courts 
are little used for enforcing the payment of debts, and their 
decrees never go fnrfcher than selling the debtor's houso and 
movable property. Between a cultivator and a money-lender the 
nsufd agreement is that the money-lender is the first to be paid out 
nf the crop. In villages inhabited by the poorer classes, such as 
Kolis and Bhils, tillage generally depends on the money-lender*3 
capital. These cultivators admit the money-lender's usefulness, but 
complain of the hardness of his terms. Neither cultivators nor 
artisans have intelligence enough to prevent the money-lender from 
bringing false claims and extorting oppressive rates of interest. 
The indebtedness of poor Bhil and Koli cultivators in many cases 
leads to crime. 

Sometimes a labourer raises money by mortgaging his labour for 
four or five years. The bondsman^s services are valued at from 
£2 8ff. to L6 (Rs. 24 - (iO) a yean And for an advance of 
£10 (Rs. 100} many men would be willing to serve for any time up 
to five years. In caaea whei-e the labourur engages to supply loads 
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of grass or firewood^ he is allowed to work at otl- 

Viouofitj but it' a man hiu murtg-a^^ud his labour w 

tho whole uf his earnings nvQ his master's. In no caso < 

mouey-leuder 8 claim extend to the labour of tho bonds rar^ 

or child. Men in the position of these labourers are fed and hcuMil 

by tht-'ir nuisters. But the tnaster does not meet the cost of a hirtk 

or other ceremony in the bondsman's family. Tho master canuot 

make over his right to any other person, aiirl iratuiot l>y corptxil 

punishment or other moans enforce tij^ bondman's services. 

The old system of hereditary service is still kept np in tho hmm 
of some Rajput and KoH chiefs. The serrauts called boys, f 
and girls, Okhoh% are with their families bred and maiataineU .^ ...^ 
master's house at his expense. They are geucmlly faithftd to tliflr 
masters. No instance is known of one of these servants bctiif 
tempted by the chance of good wages to leave hi^ master* Aj« faf 
as food, clothesj and lodging go they are better off than other fiimilirt 
of the same class. 

The yearly rate of interest varies from four and a half to fifty p^ 

cent. In small tmnyiactions whom an article is f^nven in | ' 
varies from four and a half to nine per cent; in largo tran 
with a mortgage on movable pmperty it is six per cent ; in tnt»- 
actions with a mortgage on houses or lands from six to ninri per 
cent ; in petty agricultural advances upon personal security from 
twelve to eighteen per cent ; and in advances of jGTrain with a liffl 
on the crops from twenty-fivo to fifty per cent. Six per cent a yar 
would be considered a fair return for money invested in buyinj 
estate. Interest is charged by the month, ifcccurding to the H 
year, and in yearj with an intercalary month, it is charged 
thirteen months instead of for twelve. 

In most parts of the district the Imperial rupee is the 
in common dealings. la some places Baroda hahfUhal and 
rupees are also iu use. In transactions carried on in Gov< 
rupees, discount is allowed according to current rates. 

In 1 850 Kolis and other field labourers were paid 3^. (2 anil 
a day; smiths, bricklayers, masons, and cai*penters T^fZ, (5 ami 
and tailors 6tL (4 annm). In 1870-71 the daily wages of Kohsani' 
other field labourers rose to 44ci. (3 anna^i), and that of smiths, brick- 
layei'S, masons, and carpenters to 1«. (8 annas). ITiese rates 8^ J 
continue. Day labourers are generally Kolis, who offer their* 
either as partuera or as field workers. As partners they 
receive a third or a fourth of the crop, and as workei's, if enf 
for the whole year, a total payment of about 240 pounds (six 
of grain, and if engaged only for a time 2iJ. (H annas) wor 
grain, besides food for the day. Women and children are employe 
day-labourers j the woman in most cases getting as much as a niii^^ 
the childi'en lArf. (1 anna) worth of grain besides food f 
Payments for field work are in grain not in cash. Fur 
field work the daily wage of a labourer is for a man 3d, to 4|dL j 
(2 - 3 annas) ; for a woman 2\d. to 3fci. (li • 24 amias) and fur a] 
child 1 itL to 2id. (1 • 1 i amiai). 
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Tho following table gives the mpeo prices of the different staple 
products in 1850, 1800, 1870, and 1878 : 

MM Kdfi(ha Produce Prkw in FontuU/or a Bupee, 
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There are no dealers in precious stones. The scale for gold and 
silver is: three raiiSf one vdl ; sixteen vdlst one gaduwo ; two 
tjadimmRy one toltu The weight rati is the seed of the Abrua 
precatorius, and the other weights are square pieces of lead anJ brass. 
Coffee, cott^on, drags, salt, spices, molasses, sngarj rice, and grains 
are weighed according to the following measore : four fdser^ one 
8er ; forty aevH^ one man. A ser is equal in weight to forty Iniperial 
rupees. The pa set is of iron round and flat in form. Small weight 
measures to equal -^ and \ of a ser and two sers^ four ^r^rs, five 
»i*rs^ ten sers^ and twenty sets are also in use and ai'o made of iron. 
The measures for liquids such as clarified butter, oil, aud honey, 
are 2^ rupees, 01^0 adhol ; two adhoh, one navtdnh i two nauidnksj 
one pd^fyr ; two pdHets^ one achhcr ; two achlwrs, one «er ; ten serSy one 
dhadi; four dhadis^ one man ; all of them round flat pieces of iron. 
In the wild parts of the province, in measuring quantities of less than 
five «cr*r of butter or honey, instead of weights, wooden measures aro 
used. In some places milk is also sold by measure up to one atvr in 
brass vessels. For liquor, glass bottles and small copper vessels are 
used as meusnrcs up to a »ev and a half ; in some places eartlien pots 
are also used as measures up to half a man. The measure for other 
substances is four /)/wr, one aer ; li ser^, one pdli; {out pd lis, one 
mdna; two mdnus, one dmndnii; two domdn tits, ono sdhi ; five mhis, 
one jjdkalsl; tonv j^dJcnd^i^* ovte kalsi ; ten /kVi^^^iX one niuda. The 
2*dsci% made of iron or stone is ronnd and flat in form .; the pdM and 
manu are cylinder-shaped wooden measures; the ndki, pdkahi, kalsi 
and nmda, are simply names* No weights or measures of their size 
are in use. Cotton, silk, and other goods are sold by the following 
measure, hut when entire pieces of clath are sold in lump, a score ia 
the unit in ordinary use ; two dmjals or finger breadths one tuHu^ the 
space between finger joints ; twenty-four tn^iis^ one tjaj ; thirty-six 
tfifitift^ one I'dr or yard | and eighteen iajfus^ one hdth or cubit. The 
other long measures are eight ynvs^ one dngal ; two dngals, one tastt, ; 
twelve ^f3*-u^, one hdth; three hdihitf one pdnadu or kadam; and 
\HQO pdnadvji or kadamnj one gdu, about one and a half miles. Land 
is meiLsnred according to the following table : eighteen tas^tiSy one 
Mih ; five hdiliii, one kdthi ; twenty kdthi^^ one v(mi ; twenty vasd^, 
one ingJuu The time measures are sixty pmls, one ghadi of twenty-four 
minutes; two ghadh^ one muhurt ; two and a half ghadiSf one katnk 
or hour; three kaldkia, one pmhar; eight prah am, one divan or tithi, 
day ; fifteen tifhij^, one paksk or fortnight ; two pakithoii, one md^ or 
month ; two mds^ one rit^i ; and six rituSf one varsh or year. Masonry 
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Chapter Y. is sold by solid measure as follows : rongh hewn stones 
Ca^taL 9^J ^^ length, | gaj in breadth, and four tastis in d 

2«. (Re. 1) ; wrought stone, twelve tcutns long, twelve tast 
and twelve tofnis deep, that is nearly one cable foot, is 
from Is. 9(1. to 2;?. 3(^ (14 annas - Re. IJ) per cubic foot. 
stones are sold at the rate of 2s. to 5s. (Ho. 1 - 2J) per cu 
There are no local measures either for timber or earth. 




Theee are nine chief lines of road. A made road nearly all the way 
om Idar to Ahmednagar, partly bridged, about ten miles ; a made 
road from Idar to Bi-ahmakhed, nnbridgedj fifteen miles; a made 
poad from Idar to Dhambolia, unbridged, twenty-four miles^ but raised 
^ly to Badoli, tbree miles ; a tram-road from the gate of the town of 
Lhmednagar to the Hathmati weir, J of a mile;* a cleared roadway 
rora the railway station at Ahmedabad to Sadra cantonment, passing 
trough British^ Gttkw^, and Mahi Kantha territory; a cleared 
•oadway from Ahmedabad to Mey war and Vagad, passing through 
Jritish, Gaikwar, and Mahi Kdntha territory ; a cleared roadway from 
4.hmedabadtoNeemachvi4 Meghraj, passing through British, Gdikwdr, 
aid Mahi Kantha territory ; an ordinary road from Brah matched into 
Idrwdr by Posina, passing through Idar and Danta limits; an ordinary 
oad from Valasna to P^l, leading on to Khervada in the Meywdr 
lilly tracts. All of these roads have been built and made fit for traffic 
jy the chiefs through whose territories they pass. A poor kind of 
jravel, muram, found on the spot is used for the surface of the mad© 
ttads. An attempt is now being made to break into metal the 
•ocks near the Ahmednagar and Idar road. These roads are free 
irom tolls, bat at different posts, ndkas, transit dues are levied* 

There are at present (1877-78) five post offices at Idar, 
Ahmednagar, Sddra, Minsa, and Pethfipur. Letters ai'e delivered 
it these five stations by delivery peons, and to help in distributing 
etters, rural messengers are attached to the post offices at Mansa, 
lhmednagar, Idar, and Sadra. To places out of the range of 
ihe postal department, letters are conveyed by the horsemen of His 
Highness the Gdikwdr's Contingent. 

Considerable traffic was formerly carried on between Gujarat 
mi Meywdr tlirongh Idar, Pol, and thence to Mdrwar. The 
)rincipal articles of trade in the Mahi Kantha are grain of all 
lorts, ial, Sesamum indicura, clarified butter, (jhi, oils, honey, wax, 
leap made from tui an alkaline efflorescence found on the banks 
pf rivers and other places, timber, and cloth both coloured and 
)lain. The local manufactures, exported to the neighbouring districts 
>f Ahmedabad and Baroda, are leather worked up in various ways, 
coloured cloth, knives, honey, wax, and soap* 

In ordinary seasons more grain is produced than is wanted for 
the district food supply. Of the crops wheat, gftati, Triticum asstivum; 



^ It is proposed to continue thii stone tramway from Ahmedaagar to the PAr&nttj 
border, 
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Chapter VI. maize, maJcdi, Zea mays ; millet, bdjri, Penicillaria spicata ; lod 
Trade* millet, ^wmr, Sorghum vulgare; methi, Trigonella fcsnumgiwatai] 

math J PhBtmolus aconitifoGue ; and admi, Phaseolus mungo, 
exported to some extent* The chief imported articles are 
gumngif Morinda citrifolia; Safflower, ka^itmba, C^rthoinxiB 
torius; turmeric, haladh, Curcuma longa; betel -nut, spioes, 
piece goods, silks, cloth for female dresses, and turbans 
Pratabgad in M^lwa^ Ahmedabad, aud Paith^ in the IKiial 
dominions, tobacco, cocoanuta, dates, and copper and brass Yessi 

Mwufftoturet, The chief manufactures are of cloth dangarU, dhollds, paeht 

printed sdllds and stamped quilt-s, khoJia ; soap, molasses, oil, M 
baskets, matting, pottery, charcoal, sealing wax, orname"*'^- "^ 
toys, and leather shoes, belts, and bags, Idar, Ahtn^ 
Pethdpur are famous for theii* arms and cutlery. In th e ivj 
district and at Idar the manufacture of opium was carried on, 
is now forbidden. At Katosan during the year 1875-76 sixty •! 
chests and at Idar 145 chests' together yielded the Idar stafcvi 
revenue of £812 (Rs. 8120), In 1877-78 at Idar fiftv-nine 
yielded £336 (Ks. 33G0), and at Katosan eleven chests 
£52 (Rs, 517). Coarse cotton, doti, cloth is ^oven all ofsr 
district by Dheds. The Idar manufacture of red powder, 
has died out* In some parts Raikas and Bharvads for their owai 
get blankets made by Rdvalias, and pack-saddles, dalia, are also i 
but wool-weaving is not an industry of any importanee. A I IdirJ 
Sidra and Mdnsa, Maniars, both Hindus and Maaalin^s, mib] 
ivory bracelets. The process is the same as at Ahmedadad* ilf 
welKto-do Hindu women including Rajputs and Kanl>i« use tlif 
the same way as in Ahmedabad. At Vaddli»Br ' 
and Mohanpur, Dabgars make jars for holding < 
process of making them is the same as at Ahmedabad. T 
make small oil jars, budhiis and himlU, and scales, Mocliis, ge&6 
Hindus, make for local consumption shoes, country saddles, 
cases, and small boxes, khisis. 

The following table shows where and when the Mahi K&ntbai 
are held, their average number of vidtors, and the number of i 
each lasts, 
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The manufactures are chiefly carried on by the people on 
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own account and in their own houses ; hired labour is seldom used. 
There is no class of labourers attached to any manufactui^e in a 
manner which affects their personal freedom. There are no cotton 
factories or other industries conducted by European agency or with 
European capital- 

The chief craftsmen are carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers, dyers, 
Imnd turners* There are no good carpenters, but the blacksmiths of 
Pethdpur, Ahmednagar, and Idar are skilled and clever workmen. 
Of weavers^ Dheds all over the district make coarse cotton cloth, 
dan^ari. At Ahmednagar in Idar is a colony of Shia Bohoras, 
weavers of coarse dhotis and other articles of dress. At Pethapur, 
the finest weaving in the district is the work of Musalmdns of the 
Momna sect. They say that about 100 years ago, annoyed and 
hindered by the Mar^tha govern men tj fifty or sixty families of them 
left Ahmedabad, and under the guidance of one Bahadar Karim 
came and settled at Pethapur, Only five families who weave 
women's robes are now left. The cloth made by these Momn^ is 
woven from silk and cotton yarn^ both country and English, The 
best dyers in the province are at PethApur, Hindus of the Bhavsar 
caste, who colour and send to Siam coarse English cloth. The best 
wood-turners are at Idar. They turn and colour in a finished style 

»tent poles and cot and cradle legs. 
In the Mahi Kfotha all classes of traders, Vanias dealing in 
money, cloth, grain or groceries, oilmen, dyers, calico-printers, 
Bohords and Dheds have each a trade guild, makdjan, composed of 
the chief men of the community. To these guilds, marriage and other 
caste questions are referred for settlement. The Vania mahajan takes 
a lead in deciding disputes. The different sub-classes of manufacturers 
L and craftsmen, such as among weavers, warpers and sorters, 
■ have not each a separate guild. If their interests clash, the question 
r ia referred for settlement to the Vanias^ guild. There has never 
been a strike in any of the trades. When all engaged in a craft or 
calling are of one caste, the makdjan enforces its decisions by 
refusing to have any dealings with any disobedient member. When 
the men engaged in a craft or calling are of different castes no 
general steps are taken to enforce the mahdjan's decisions. Among 
I money-lenders, cloth-sellers, grain-dealers, grocers, copper and brass 
sellers, the practice of apprenticeship prevails to a certain extent. 
The position of an apprentice is much the same as that of a clerk, 
gumada, or servant, and his yearly income varies from £1 16^f, 
to £6 (Rs. 18 - 60). When a man adopts a craft or calling 
which his father did not follow, he has not to pay any entrance fine 
or make any special arrangements with the trade mahdjan, and no 
foes are levied when a man succeeds his father, ifahdjan funds 
are derived from gifts on occasions of marriage or death, from fines 
on breakers of caste rules, and from intestate property. They are 
spent on religious objects^ and on matters touching the interests of 
the community* The leading men of the different Vania castes aro 
called Seths, but they have no special trade functions, and there is 
no nagar«eth, or acknowledged head of the merchants. 

Trade is mostly carried on in permanent markets* The chief 
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local trade-centres are M&nsa, Pethlipar, Sadra, Idar, Ahmednagtr. 
and Katosan. There are seventeen periodical &ir8 of which tha 
SlimUj; fair, on the north-east frontier of the Mahi K&ntha, heU 
every year in November, and the Brahmakhed £air, fifteen miles 
north of Idar, held yearly in February, are the moat important. Ead 
of these lasts for fifteen days. At both, the staple articles of trade 
are brass, copper and ironware, cotton fabrics, brocade from 
Ahmedabad and embroidered work from Prat&bgad and Meyirir, 
pearls, country ornaments, grain, opium, and cattle. The traffic at dte 
other fairs is mainly in household necessaries. The average yearl? 
value of the merchandise sold during the five years ending 1878 
was £63,226 (Rs. 6,32,260) at S&mldji, and £7344 (Rs. 78,440) al 
Brahmakhed. 
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CHAPTER VI L 

HISTORY. 

The history of the lands included in the Mahi Kantha Agency 

centres in the aflFairs of the Idar state* The traditions of that fortress 

I Teach back to mythical times^ when, in the Dvdpdr Yug or third 

I age, its rulers, El van the R^kshas and his bother Vat^pi, were 

mesti^oyed by Agastya Riahi. The earliest settlers, both rulers and 

[ruled, were the tribes now known as Bhils and Kolis, The next 

[comers were Rajputs, whose aiTival in the Mahi Kantha seems to 

[date from the establishment of Arab power in Sind and the h^\ of 

iValabhiuagar in the eighth century. In the eleventh century the 

Musalman destruetian of Nagar Tatta in Sind drove the Parmar 

Rajputs, and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the further 

advance of Musalnian power, drove many other Rajput tribes, the 

Parmars of ChandrAvati, the Rathods of Kanouj, and the Chavdis 

of Anhilvada south into the Mahi Kantha hills. Tu the Chandrivati 

Parmars belong the houses of Mohanpur, Ranasan, Rupdl, Varagamj 

and Bolundra ; to the Kanouj Rdthods belong the houses of Pol, 

M^ipur, V^aldsna, and Magodi ; and to the ChAvdas of Anhilvdda, 

Mansa and Vai'soda. By intermarriage with the Kolis many of 

these Rajputs lost caste, only keeping the names of the Rajput clans, 

Makvana, Dabi, and Bariya, to which their forefathers belonged. 

In the fifteenth century came the Vaghela houses of Pethapur and 

Posina. 

After the eiuprema^Ly of the Ahmedabad kings was established 
(1412), many Ra.jputs, the chiefs of Ghodasar, Katosan, Ilol, Likhi, 
and Gabat, in reward for service, and Punadra, Khadal, Dabha, 
and Ramas, offshoots of the house of Mdndva, because they agi'eed 
to embrace Islam, received grants of land. The decline of the 
Ahmedabad dynasty (1540-1570) favoured the increase of local 
power. Under the Moghals, for more than half a century, only every 
five or ten years, when specially well supplied with troops, did the 
Viceroy levy contributions in the Mahi Kantha.* Not till the latter 
half of the seventeenth century did the Moghals succeed in levying 
a regular tribute, 

I In the early years of the eighteenth century Moghal decay was 
accompanied by the revival of local independence. But, about the 
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middle of the century, this waa again suppressed by the jN! 
who, settling in the provincej levied tribute ^ from all ex^ 
poorest and most out-of-the-way chiefs. Every two or tlirt^e yeam 
the BarodB» Government collected tribute by means of a miJitai^ 
force, but, losing strength in the beginning of the present ceotoij, 
they failed to control their Mahi Kantha tributaries. As had bm 
done in Kathiawar in 1807, it was, in 1811, arranged that the Briiiel 
Government should collect the tribute and pay it over to the Gaikwir, 
thus freeing the Baroda Government from the heavy burden li 
maintaining the revenue-collecting force, and freeing the proviiwi 
from the loss caused by its periodical progresses. The amoiml d 
tribute due waa fixed on the baBiB of the past ten years levies^ ioi 
security was taken for its regular payment and for the tributanfl' 
good behaviour.* 

At the same time other claims, notably the Idar food, kkiMh 
demand, collected fram their vassala by local chiefs, remauMd 
untouched ; and the Koli chiefs, either as their original share, gniK 
or as blackmail, vol, continued to collect small yearly levies from liiar 
quieter neighbours. Thus matters remained till, at the end of tit 
1818 campaign, the Peshwa's share of Gujarit fell to the Britii 
Their new possessions brought the British Government into im: 
contact with the surrounding unsettled, mehvasij tribes of the 
Kantha, and the interlacing of possessions and the 
of authority ended in such general lawlessness that it was erii 
that some one power must become responsible for the mainteuiwwf 
of order* As the GAikw^r Government was unable to take 
position, the management of the Mahi Kantha was, by an 
concluded on the 3rd April 1 820, made over to the British Govej 
Under the terms of this agreement, the British Go 
undertook to collect and pay the tribute free of all expense, ftr 
Gdikwar Government pledging itself not to send troops or it 
any way interfere with the districts. It was also agreed tbt 
expenses incurred in coercing a refractory chief should be reooveped 
from his estate.^ 

To preserve order and carry out the terms of this agreemeat, 
a British Political Agent was in 1821 placed in charge of the Maki 
Kdntha. Tho three points that chiefly pressed for settlemeni 
were> to establish order, and secure future quiet ; to collect tribute 
arrears and insure future regular payment ; and to settle the Umf 
territory. For these objects a military force was placed at the Politiod 



^ Of the sixty-three Mahi Kdiith& Btates the only houses who pay no 
tribute are Pol, Magodi, G4bat^ Timhft, Vir^iim, Rinipuri^ Bolondn ' *" 
Umbri. 

3 Bom. Gov. Sol. XII, 6. For the text of the treaty see ditto pp. 282 - 28ft, i 
AitchiBons Treatiee (1876), IV. 71. There the treaty of eixteen articlea w said » fcel 
the one made by Colonel Ballantyne in 1812, But it seems that the ori^iaiLl 
agreement waa altered in 1814, in 1818. in 1821 , and in 1822^ and that it waaio XWi 
that the Gn&l agreement waa concluded by Colonel Milea and hia asaiatHDt, 
PreacoU, Political Agent, 1057 of 30th September 1879, 

■ Bom. Gov. SeL XII. 7. For the text of the treaty aee Aitcluftofi'a 
(1876), IV. 235, 
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Agent's disposal* The chiefs were called on to sign agreements, to 
abstain ifroDi plunder, to surrender plunderers and other offenders, to 
employ their whole means to put down marauders, to abstain from 
private war, to refer disputes to the arbitration of the British 
Government, and to protect traders. Owing perhaps as much to 
poverty as to unwillingness to pay, the chit?fa had allowed their 
tribute to fall greatly into arrears, and the Baroda Government by 
pressing exorbitant claims added to the difficulty of a settlement. 
The matter was referred to the Bombay Government, who decided 
that the Gaikwar was not entitled to more than had been sanctioned 
by the settlement of 1811-12. Full and counter securities for 
future payments were taken, and an average fixed for the settlement 
of the various claims of the petty chiefs. In 1828, as a measure of 
economy, the Pauch Mahals, Eajpipla, and Mahi Kantha Agencies 
were consolidated. To this charge Mr. Willoughby was appointed, 
but leaving shortly after, the Mahi Kantha was attached to the 
Baroda Residency. In 1829 an officer was appointed to reside at 
Sadra to superintend the Gaikwar^s contingent, and one of the 
assistants from the Baroda Residency was yearly deputed to collect 
the tribute. 

This attempt to manage the country from a distance failed. 
In 1833, on the death of Rdja Gambhirsing of Idar, Fatehsing, 
chief of Rupal, seizing a rich merchant, brother of the Idar 
minister, refused all niuson till a sum owing him by the Idar 
state was paid. This sum the minister could not pay, and other 
arrangements failing, the minister promised Surajmal, son of 
Jhdlamsing chief of Mondeti, a large reward if he succeeded in 
freeing his brother. Gathering about 400 mercenaries and joined 
by the Vdvri Bhils then at feud with Rupal, Surajmal hunted the 
chief from place to place, and at last took the fort of RupaL 
Applying to the Idar minister for funds to pay his mercenaries, 
Surajmal was refused, and, becoming desperate, plundered Bokhar 
and two or three other Idar villages, and retired first to the forest 
of Pharki near Mondeti, and then to Vadali levying contributions 
from the neighbouring villages. In 1835, on the death of Raja 
Karansiug of Ahmednagar, Mr. Erskine the British Agent, hearing 
that three of the late Riija\s wives were to be burnt, advanced with 
a body of troops and guarded all the gates of the town. Determining 
toperfonn the rite, the chief's family called in some Bhils, who secretly 
raising a funei'al pile on the side of the town furthest from the 
British encampment, and, during the night, breaking a hole in the city 
wall, led out the throe Rdnis and kindled the pyre. Seeing the flames 
the British Agent pressed on with his small force, but was opposed 
by the Bhils and did not reach the burning ground till all wart over. 
Afraid of vengeance the Rdja's two sons Prithising and Takhtsing 
fled to the hills. Next day Surajmal, who had been called in to help, 
arrived with a body of about sixty horse and one thousand Makranis, 
and, finding how matters had gone, retired. Mr. Erskine occupied 
the town and called in additional troops. Captain Delamain and 
Major Morris, with some difficulty and loss, succeeded in dispersing 
the armed bands and in destroying several strongholds^ but failed 
to capture the outlaws or to restore order- 
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Meanwhile (1835) aJBfairs at Idar went from bad to wor&e. Tm 
eultivatorsj plundered alike by the chief and the numerous outlftw», 
deserted their villages, public confidence was destroyed, iitui 
the stat^ threatened with speedy ruin. To restore ord*?r iht 
Political Agency was re-established, and Captain, afterwai^s Si? 
James Outram, bo vigorously hunted down the leading outkwi 
that opposition was quelled,' On the 7th Febrnaiy 1836 a genenl 
amnesty was proclaimed ; the outlaw chiefs were invited to attend; 
their lands were promised to them on submission ; and a guarsiiJ?* 
was given that their grievances should be inquired into and red 
Prithising and his brother Takhtsing, the first to avail theLL..,- , . 
of these conditions, were restored to their possessions on renoaiici2|{ 
the practice of widow burning, and engaging not to entertaia 
foreign mercenaries* They were followed by all the other outlai, 
who, on tendering their submission, were treated with equal leaiet»€f. 
By the end of 1836 tranquillity was restored* Besides if 
suppressing disorder. Sir James Outram, by establishing tk 
SamUji fair and starting a system of Border Arbitrations, gnjatJjr 
benefited the Mahi Kantha. About 1839 the widow of the Thakoraf 
Amliy^ra, failing to disprove the rights of the Thakor's postb 
son by another wife, took to the hills, accompanied bv 
supporters the Thakor of Sathumba and other chiefe, amoD ^ 

the lately pardoned chief of Rupil. A force was sent ii„ 

them, their troops were scattered, and shortly after the widow, }i$t 
adopted son, and the Eupal family were captured, Escaping at ihf 
time, the Rupat chief was next year caught and given up by ihB 
V^nkdnir and Torda Thakors, and ended his days in the Ahmedabwt 
jail. 

To stop the ruinous practice of self-outlawry, Gk)vemmeot mifif 
it a penal offence liable to very severe punishment.' From that 
self-outla^vry became rare and it has now disappeared- In _ 
troops had to be called out to put down a rising at Chandap, and, ffi 
the next year, the presence of a military force was twice requir&A 
On the first occasion measures were taken for registering arms, aod* 
when necessary, for disarming paH of the population* These measorBt 
were very distasteful both to the chiefs and the people, and suck 
was the attitude assumed within the Mahi Kantha and in tiitj 
neighbouring Baroda districts whei'e similar measures were adopted, 
that it was considered expedient to send a strong foroe under Major 
Grimes through the country. Owing to the judicious action of tha 
Political Agent, Major Whitelock, and the impression left by the 
display of British power, that without coercion, 588 villages w«w 
disarmed and in 310 the arms were registered. Though not against 
the people of the Mahi Kantha, Major Grimes' force had to be 
brought into action. The inhabitants of Dabhora, a village in iU 
G&ikwdr sub-division of Kherilu, refused to give up their arms, and, 
on the appearance of the force, left their village and took up a stroac 
position in the Taringa hill. As they refused to surrender an3 
murdered a trooper of the Gfiikw£r's contingent, it was oonsideroi 
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advisable to dislodge them. Accordingly, on the 31st May 1858, 
their position was successfully attacked by a detachment of the 2nd 
Grenfwiier Regiment N. I., supported by some of the Gujarat 
Irregular Horse, The attack was made with great spirit, the 
insurgents being driven from peak to peak till they were finally 
dispersed with a loss of about eighty killed and wounded and ten 
prisoners, the loss on the British side being two rank and file of the 
grenadiers killed and a trooper wounded. 

During this disturbance the attitude of Surajmal, Th£kor of 
Mondeti, caused considerable anxiety. Formerly a prominent 
outlaw, he was included in the amnesty of 1836. Deeply sunk in 
debt, hia estate was placed under attachment and a fixed allowance 
set apart for his support. A redaction of the allowance gave the 
Thakor great offence, as he had been incurring other heavy debts 
and had kept in his pay a considerable number of Makranis. While 
the work of registering arms was going on, he kept comparatively 
quiet* Aftei-warda he interfered with the arrangements made for the 
management of his estates, and, accompanied by a band of Makrini 
mercenaries, took to the hills. Happening at such a time, this could 
not be overlooked. And, as every effort to induce him to come in 
quietly, failed, a iorce was despatched to the scene of disturbance* 
Before the arrival of this force hostilities began. Captain Black, 
the Assistant Political Agent^ accompanied by a body of Gujarat 
Irregular Horse was reconnoitring the town of Moudeti, when 
some Makranis shewed fight and wounded the officer in command. 
Afterwards when the Ahmedabad force arrived, on the 22nd Augnst 
I 1858, the town of Mondeti was attacked and carried with a loss 
to the assailants of seven men wounded. Owing to defective 
arrangements, the Makranis and others composing the garrison 
were allowed to escape and join the outlaw Thakor. After this, 
thoilgh there was no further conflict until at the end of the year 
the Thakor came in, troops had to be kept in the field, and a long 
chain of posts maintained. 

Nine years later (1867), Pratipsing, a 
the Thakor of Posina, levying a body 

disturbance and went into outlawry. At his instigation the great- 
grandmother of the Thakor fled to Posina taking the young 
chief with her. Additional militia, sibandit had to be levied, ana 
matters were, after a time, satisfactorily arranged without any 
great disturbance of the peace. Next year, a detachment of British 
troops had to be sent to Poaina to gnard the frontier against the 
inroads of the outlawed Thdkor of Battlna in Sirohi, and the 
arrangements then made saved the district from trouble. 

Since 1868 the public peace has been unbroken. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION, 

The land is held by chiefs, Tkdkors, tmd proprietors, Tdlublitt^ 
in estates varying from a share in one village to a large tract d 
country, Talakddrs generally consider their tenants liable Ui W 
turned out at their pleasure. Still in practice a tenant who pays lai 
rent is seldom ousted, and when a family have for long^ tilkd tli0 
same fields, they are generally held to have gained some proprietarf 
interest in the land. Occupancy rights are sometimes, r^-:-^- 
rarely, bought and sold. Land is^ but field tools are not, li 
attachment and sale for private debt. 

In some of the more outlying parts, especially in the north and 
east of Iflar and in Danta, are large areas of arable waste. In the 
Idar districts the waste is offered to cultivators on favourable term^ 
but settlers are scared by the wildness of the country and nf m 
Bhil inhabitants. Formerly the land revenue was farmed ;h 
now collect od from the cultivators. Bhil villages, with no fixr 
and widely scattered houses, have no village temple or shop, 
except a headman, gdmeii, no village officers. In other villages 
headman, mukhi, signers, matdddrSf and accountant, (aldti, 
the revenue from the cultivators and pay it to the proprietor, tdlu> 
In the Bavisi villages, collections, except for village expenses^ _ 
made over to the banker, 7iiHhdddr, who stands security for rlw 
regular payment of the tribute and remits the amount to the Political 
Agent, During the last few years, by the advice of the Political 
Agent, a police patel has been added to the establishment of moat 
villages. The village staff are in some parts of Idar paid in om1I| 
but they generally hold rent-free lands or enjoy certain fees and 
perquisites. Several of the Baviai villages paying tribute, ghdsdanOt 
to the Griikwar, have otherwise the full management of tliiir 
revenues. There are two chief rent systems, the acre-rate, highoti, 
and the crop-share, bhdgbaidi. In theory the proprietor has thft 
right to raise the rates or crop share ; but the amount of increase is 
limited by the capability of the land and by public opinion, and, bi 
practice, changes are seldom made. Except in a few Idar YillagM 
where crop-rates prevail, the rent is taken in kind. The genftfA^ 
practice is that at harvest time the proprietor, with the In 
and accountant, goes to each field, and, after examining it, fixesl 
a certain amount as the whole produce. From this tweaity, thirt 
three, or fifty per cent, according to village custom, is taken, and t 
rest divided into two parts, one of them of from J to J belonging 
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the landlord and the other to the tenant. In Idar where a cash 
acre -rate, bighoti, is in force, the ordinary acreage charge is for 
garden land, bdgdyat, 12s. (Rs. 6) ; for black soil, kdliy 6«. (Rs. 3) ;. 
and for light soil, gorddu, Ss, (Rs. 1 J). In such villages instalments 
fall due in January, March, May,.and June^ In others, where survey 
rates are being introduced, instalment dates correspond with those 
in British districts. The cesses,^ verds, levied on Vdnids and other 
non-cultivating classes, fall due in February, Phdgan and 2nd, 
when in some parts interest at from f to one per cent s month begins 
to run on any sums in arrears^ 
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^ In some places, a tax according to means, harm vero, is IMed both from- 
cultivators and non-cnltivators. A water ce88,;xint pidka no vero, often levied from 
those who pay no other taxes, is in fact a tax for the nghtvof living in a town or village. 
In Minsa an oil and butter cess is levied from the non-cultivating classes. In Amliydra, 
a loom-tax, 8dl vero, is levied on weavers, and a tax, bdmbhvero, on leather-dressers. 
In the same state the V&niis have to pay a tiler's tax, khaldsia vero, originally levied 
to pay the chief's charges in having his roof put in order. In most places the levies 
from the non -cultivating classes are known vaguely as cesses, verds. 
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CHAPTER IX- 

JUSTICE. 

In 1855 the administration of justice waa, except cases rf 
murder and manslaughter, in the hands of the petty ohiertains* CW 
disputes were usually laid before arbitration courts, panchdyaU, aaj 
a compromise was generally the result. Robberies were commo&i; 
settled by the restitution of the stolen property, and the pajsieol 
of a small fine. All civil and criminal cases, in which the partial 
concerned were the vassals of different chiefs, were referred to tii 
Political Agent for investigationj who, as far as practicable, applid 
the Regulations of the Honourable Company's Courts* 

At present justice is administered by the Political A^nt and tm 
assistants. The Idar chief at present is a minor, and hia terrii^^»i^ ^ 
directly managed by one of the assistants to the Political 
Under ordinary circumstances, this chief, whose estates incladt? j 
less than one-half of the whole Mahi Kantha population and 
is subject only to the Political Agent^s general supervision and adviea^ 
In the other half of the Agency territory, the police and th^ 
administration of justice rest more or less entirely ^vith the pol 
officers. For some time past, the work of classifying the c 
and grading their judicial powers, a measure attended in Kai 
with such excellent results, has been in progress in the 
Kantha* In the year 1875 a scheme submitted by the Poli 
Agent received the sanction and approval of Government, Of I 
whole nuuiber of chiefs, fifty- two, who had previously en 
undefined judicial powers, were in 1876-77 arranged, accord: 
their position and wealth, in seven classes, with varying civil 
criminal jurisdiction. Chiefs of the first class have full civfl aad 
criminal powers, without, except under very special circumstauoeir 
any appeal or reference to the Political Agent ; chiefs of the second 
class have full civil and criminal powers, subject, in tj|e case of 
capital sentences and suits for more than £2000 (Rs. 20,000), to 
the Political Agent^s confirmation ; chiefs of the third class bars 
in criminal matters power to imprison for two years and fine ti© 
to £100 (Rs. 1000), and in civil matters can try cases of £500 
(Rs. 5000) and under; chiefs of the fourth class can imprison for 
a year, fine up to £50 {Rs. 500), and hear civil suits of less than 
£250 (Rs. 2500) in value ; chiefs of the fifth class can impridco 
for six months, fine up to £25 {Rs. 250), and hear civil suitscl 
less than £100 (Rs. lOOO) in value; chiefs of the sixth class cai 
imprison for three months, fine up to £10 (Rs. 100), and hear civil 
suits of less than £50 (Rs. 500) in value ; and chiefs of the seventh 
class can imprison for one month, fine up to £5 (Rs. 50), and 
civil suits of less than £25 (R^. 250) in value. Of the w] 
number of fifty-two chiefs, one has been entrusted with first dwi' 
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powers, two with second, tliree with third, Dine vnth fourth, nine 
with fifth, fourteen with sixth, and fourteen with seirenth. The 
representatives of seven of the smallest estates have been considered 
imfit for the exercise of judicial powers. In the case of their lands, 
the whole civil and criminal jurisdiction, and in the case of the 
other chiefs the jurisdiction in questions lieyond their power, rests 
with the Political Agent and his assistants* 

As for as practicable the British Civil and Criminal Procedure 

and Indian Penal Codes are in force, but, in the wild Bhil tracts on 

the Rajputana frontier, all offences are dealt with under rules based 

on local customs. In Idar the old Stamp Act (X. of 1862) is in 

force. It has been, and still is, usual to settle civil suits by the 

arbitration of a jury, panchdyat) of four persons, two of whom are 

named by the plaint itf and two by the defendant. As a rule the 

decisions thus passed give satisfaction. But lately the invasion of 

the province by pleaders, mukhtidrs, who set the people against 

arbitrati<jn, has made it less easy to get litigants to agree to the old 

mode of settling disputes. In 1 870 of forty-one civil courts seventeen 

were presided over by the Political Agent, his two assistants, and 

the ihanddra and other minor Government officials ; the remaining 

twenty-four were under the chiefs. The number of ca^es decided 

j was 1355.* The Registration Act is not in force, but the chiefs 

[allow title deeds to be brought to them for their signature and seal, 

luid obtain a fee from the parties concerned. In the Idar state 

! during the year 1878-79 tho number of title deeds registered was 

I seventeen against twenty-two in the year before, and the amount 

realized in fees was £27 (Rs, 270) against £36 (Rs. 360). 

In 1839 an important benefit was conferred on the Mahi Kantha 
by the introduction of a Court of Criminal Justice\ for the trial of 
all serious offences, through the agency of the Political Agent with 
three chiefs as assessors. The establishment of this tribunal had a 
most wholesome effect on all classes and proved a powerful restraint 
on crime. Before the opening of this courts owing to the facility 
of evading justice, tho indifference, and, in some cases, the want of 
power of the chiefs, crime was committed with comparative impunity. 
The number of magisterial courts rose from forty in 1850-51 to 
sixty-two in 1860-61, and was again in 1870-71 reduced to fifty- 
nine. At present (1878-79) forty-four officers and twenty-four 
chiefs exercise criminal jurisdiction. Besides the Political Agent 
who is vested with tho powers both of a Sessions Judge and IHstrict 
Magistrate, and the two assistant political agents who are first 
claes magistrates, there are one magistrate of the second class, and 
forty of the third class. Of the chiefs, two have criminal powers of 
the second class, three of the third, eight of the fourth, nine of the 
fifth, and two of the sixth. During the five years ending 1878-79, 
3359 offences, or one offence for every 133 of the population were 
on an average committed, and about 1841 persona were convicted. 
Among the offences there were, on an average^ five murders, three 

* The ftverage aumber of cwea decided during the five veATB eadijig 1878*79 w« li53. 
From IIM in 1874-75, the number foil to 1192 in 1875-7S, rose to 1529 in 187S-77» 
and again fell to 1403 in 1877-78. 
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culpable homicides, fire grievous hurts^ ten dacoities and higl 

robberies, and 3326 * 



PoUoo. 



Y»A8. 


Amount 


Imottfit 




mi-ih ... 

1875-78 ... 
UT6.77 .., 
Ii77'78 ... 

ma-7i> ,., 

Total .. 


£. 1. 

75«.'i 10 
10,204 e 


1«^1 18 

\Km u 

2t>5^ 16 
I0id 


19 OB 
18 11 

10 06 


88.780 


7320 10 
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offences. Thenumberof irioleii 
deaths in 1878-79 was tbirtr- 
eight against forty -nine in \ht 
previous year. The margmitl 
table showa tbe amouDt of 
property stolen and recovertd 
during each of the five yean 
ending 1878-79. 



In the Mahi Kantha^ surrounded by the territories of iMm 
chiefs, and with its north and east wild and hilly, police control 
is very imperfect. Except in Bhil and Koli villages whieh luif* 
only the headman, gdmetij who is bound to report offences, th 
of a village watch, chaukiddrs, obtains throughout the prov 
idghb the village watchmen, chiefly Rajputs, Musalm^ns, and Kola, 
attend at the village office, chdvda, or some other central £potr Of 
the village watch, the Kolis as chauhiddrg trace the footetepe 4 
thieves so successfully, that stolen property is someti 
after the tracks have been followed through several ju 
Even if the stolen property is not found, the village int- 
limits the footsteps are traced is, if its watchmen fail tt» ■ 
the track, held responsible and forced to make good the lc< 
of compensation known as valiar. When the tracks 
satisfactorily traced, or when from other causes the vill. 
carrying them on, endeavours are made Uy discover the oS^ 
by secretly holding out the offer of rewards, mrtrkhdi^ to any 
who may give information. The informer, tnorkhayo, is not al^ 
required to prove the con-ectness of his information by prodi 
part of the stolen property. He generally gives a cluo whi 
followed up. For instance, he names some of the offenders, 
are questioned and their houses searched. In this way stolm 
property is often found out and the offenders brought to juBtki. 
Each sub-division, tdluka^ has a police inspector, and each vfllsgt 
a pohce patel, who has under him a certain number of villftge 
watchmen* In the whole district, Idar alone possesses a regnUr 
police force. It numbers 448 men, thirty mounted and 418 foot, 
armed with percussion muskets. The monthly cost is i3&40 
(Rs, 38,400). The village police in Idar numbers 2378 men. Tli«r 
annual emoluments in cash and grain amount to about tSSl 
(Rs. 8G70),^ Patrolling is caiTied on by detachments of tkl 
Gdikwar's Contingent of horse; these detachments move 
village to village, and, whenever a crime is committed, report ft t« 
the police inspector of the tdlulca, who proceeds at once to the fipo^ 
to make inquiries. The following statement shows the nambcrcf 
police or persons doing police work in the province, exclusive c£ 
the Gdikwar's Contingent. 



* A constAble, sipdhij in thii force ^eU 12«. (Ri. 6) a month ; <& head bi 
dt^€ddr,\e^,(BA. S), »nd a chief con^UhleJamdddr, from £1 LOs. to £4 [Bs, 15 . 
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Maki K<intha Potke Font, 1878-79. 
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The two chief forms of crime are robbery and cattle etealing. 
Agrarian offences are few aod cannot be traced to the pressure of 
creditors. Gang robbery and professional poisoning are unknown. 

The Rathod Rajputa from Marwar, settled in the Mahi Kantha, 

formerly practised female infanticide. The existence of this custom 

amongst them was first discovered by Colonel Lang, Political 

Agent, in 1 839, and shortly afterwards he persuaded them to enter 

into engagements to abstain from the crime. In 1 843 Government 

caUed on the Political Agent to impress on the chiefs how deep an 

interest Government took in the matter ; to obtain a yearly censua 

and foi*ward regular reports ; to issue a proclamation exhorting the 

chiefs to suppress the crime; to devise measures for the reward 

j and protection of informers ; to refer all charges to a committee, 

Ipanclmyat^ of the chief s» whose award should be subject to hia 

confirmation, and generally to assimilate his measures to thoso 

already in force in K?ithidwar, The Political Agent was also told 

I that the formation of an infanticide fund was thought highly 

I expedient. The Raja of Idar distinguished himself by the interest 

I he showed in suppressing the crime. The first census was taken in 

1848, but the results were untrustworthy. In the following year 

Captain Wallace reported the success of several prosecutions. The 

proportion of boys to girls was, at this time, 432 to 276 or about two 

boys to one girl. Since then the supervision has never been relaxed, 

and the last report^ (1878-79) shows a total of 287 boys and 234 girls. 

The infanticide fund amounts at present to £800 (Rs. 8000), 

In consequence of the burning of three widows of the Ahmednagar 

chief in 1835, the state was in 1836 required to ent^r into an 

I agreement renouncing the practice. In 1840 a proclamation was 

lissued declaring that any village or state in which a case of 

' widow burning occurred should be placed under attachment. Since 

then the practice has fallen into disuse. 

Including lock-upa there are (1878-79) twenty-six prisons, 01 
these one at Sadra, and the other at Idar are jails. The Sadra jail 
is a lock-up rather than a jail^ as long-term prisoners are not kept 
there but sent to undergo their sentences at Ahmedabad. The jail 
at Idar is the state jail, where prisoners undergo any term of 
imprisonment. In 1878-79 the total number of inmates at all tha 
prisons was 1233 and the coat £2092 (Rs. 20,920) against 872 
prisoners and £1777 {Rs. 1 7,770) in the previous year. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

In 1845 the total estimated yearly revenue was between £45^000 
and £50,000 (Rs. 4,50,000 - 5,00,000). From this amount the 
G^ikwdr received a yearly tribute of £8757 (Rs. 87,570) under the 
head of ghdsddna, and £4191 (Rs. 41,910) under jamdbandi, 
making a total of £12,948 (Rs. 1,29,480). The financial returns for 
1876-77 show, exclusive of alienations of which no detailed 
information is available, a gross revenue of £79,171 (Rs. 7,91,710), 
and a gross expenditure of £82,229 (Rs. 8,22,290). 

The Idar revenue figures do not go further back than ISSS when 
the revenue was returned at £8671 (Rs. 86,710). In 1848, 
including an increase of £5216 (Rs. 52,160) from the lapse of 
Ahmednagar, it had risen to £16,012 (Rs. 1,60,120). In 1855 it 
stood at £16,885 (Rs. 1,68,850), and from this, during the late 
Maharaja's management, it rose to £20,147 (Rs. 2,01,470) in 1859-60, 
and to £25,288 (Rs. 2,52,880) in 1864-65, an increase chiefly due 
to the introduction of the crop-sliare, kaltar, system, to the high 
prices of grain, and to large receipts from fines. Since 1867, under 
the Political Agent, the revenue has risen to £26,226 (Rs. 2,62,260), 
in 1875-76, £26,824 (Rs. 2,68,240) in 1876-77, and £28,559 (Rs. 
2,85,590) in 1877-78.^ When taken over, the state was burdened 
with a debt of £14,864 (Rs. 1,48,640). Though the ordinary 
expenditure is £21,000 (Rs. 2,10,000), between 1867 and 1877, 
several large items^ raised the debt to £33,342 (Rs. 3,33,420) . Since 
1877 this amount has been reduced by £2150 (Rs. 21,500), and will, 
it is hoped, by the levy of special marriage, hath gama, and 
installation, tika, cesses, be further reduced by about £15,000 
(Rs. 1,50,000). Of the smaller states Danta comes second to Idar, 
with a revenue of £4900 (Rs. 49,000) ; Mansa third, with £3952 
(Rs. 39,520) ; Amliyara fourth, with £2893 (Rs. 28,930) ; Mohanpur 



* Besides this the yearly revenue of the Idar feudatories are estimated at about 
£20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). The 1878 returns show £21,178 (Rs. 2,11,780). 

2 The chief items were : debt paid oiF, £24,191 (Rs. 2,41,910) ; marriage charges of 
the daughters of the late and of the present chief, £41,643 (Rs. 4,16,430) ; revenue 
survey, £11,770 (Rs. 1,17,700) ; Hithmati bridge works, £2436 (Rs. 24,360) ; chiefs 
trip to Bombay to pay his respects to the Pnnce of Wales, £4000 (Rs. 40,000) ; 
public works, £7036 (Rs. 70,360), and miscellaneous state expenses £4066 (Ra. 40,660). 
Total, £95.143 (Rs. 9,51,430). 
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fifth, with £2700 (Rs. 27,000) ; Ghodasar sixth, with £2552 
(Rs. 25,520) ; Katosan seventh, with £2500 (Rs. 25,000); and Pol 
eighth, with £2u70 (Rs. 20,700). Of the rest seven had incomes 
between £1000 and £2000 (Rs. 10,000 - 20,000) ; twelve between 
£500 and £1000 (Rs. 5,000 - 10,000) ; and twenty-six between £100 
and £500 (Rs. 1000 - 5000). The state with the smallest revenue is 
Motakotarna, with £71 (Rs. 710). Except a few claims amounting 
to £195 4s. 41(1, (Rs. 1952-3-3), the British Government draws no 
revenue from the Mahi Kantha.^ The Gaikwar^s tribute amounting 
annually to £12,948 6«. (Rs. 1,29,483) is collected by the Political 
Agent. 

There are (1878) thirteen local funds with a total yearly revenue 
of £1595 (Rs. 15,950). The following statement shows the chief 
1878 details*: 

MM Kdntha Local Funds, 1877-78. 
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296 19 


141 17 


60 16 


378 




378 


2. Jail Fund 


380 4 


209 11 


289 1 


300 14 




300 14 


3. Sidra BazAr Fund 


283 10 


330 19 


334 2 


140 8 


140 


280 8 


4. ThAnad^ri Fund 


685 11 


307 


334 9 


258 2 


400 


658 2 


5. Vaccination Fund 


238 18 


83 


77 16 


244 3 




244 3 


6. SAdra Dispensary Fund... 


220 6 


10 3 


6 8 


24 1 


200 


224 1 


7. DaftarFund 


17 6 


5 8 


9 13 


13 1 




13 1 


8. Deputy Educational In- 














spector's Salary Fund... 


138 16 


235 6 


198 4 


175 18 




175 18 


9. KaUlBhathi Fund 


351 16 


124 6 


141 19 


84 3 


250 


334 3 


10. S4dra School Fund 


409 13 


35 18 


38 18 


6 13 


400 


406 13 


11. Infanticide Fund 


728 1 


32 17 


... 


160 18 


600 


760 18 


12. Mahi Kdntha Library 














Fund 


55 17 


41 12 


35 5 


12 4 


50 


62 4 


13. TAlukdiri School Fund... 


15 15 


37 5 


45 13 


7 7 




7 7 


Total ... 


3822 12 


1595 2 


1572 4 


1 1805 12 
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3845 12 
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^ The details of the British claims are £11 (Rs. 109-14-1) from Idar on account of 
the Parintij village of Grola ; £43 (Rs. 430-3-5) from Mdlpur on account of the village 
of Milpur in ModAsa ; 6«. (Rs. 3-7-1) from RanAsan on account of the Modisa village of 
Dankrol ; £49 (Rs. 488-0-8) from Ghoddsar ; £46 (Rs. 456-2-9) on account of Ghodasar ; 
and £31 (Rs. 310-13-1 1) on account of the Kaira villaffe of Haldarv4n ; 15s. (Rs. 7-8-0) 
from Mohanpur on account of a well in the Modisa viUage of B&yal ; £61 (Rs. 613-2-0) 
£rom Ehad&l on account of land in the ICapadvanj village of Sardli ; and £30 (Rs. 300) 
on account of rent of the Agency residence at Sidra ; total £195 4«. 4}^ (Rs. 1952-3-3). 

' Besides the above. Local Funds to the amount of £596 (Rs. 5960) are levied in th« 
Idar state. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

tNSTRUCTION. 

In 1878-79 there were fifty-fire schools in the Mahi K»mb' 
one Bchool for every thirty villages, with 2666 names on ' 
Under the Director of public instruction and the 1 
Inspector, northern division, the schooUng of the Mahi Kdnthai 
in 1878-79^ conducted by a local staif 160 strong. Of these on^i 
a deputy inspector, with general charge over all the schools of 
district, drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800) ; the rest; 
masters and assistant masters of schools with yearlv salaries i 
from £45 12*. (Rs. 456) to £2 Ss, (Rs. 24). Including the] 
the deputy^ inspector the total expenditure to the states 
1878-79, £1724 (Rs. 17,236). Of fifty-five the total Dumb 
schools, in fifty -four Gujarati only ia taught, and in one, the Talal 
school, instruction is given both in English and Gujarati, Guja 
schools teach up to the sixth vernacular standard. The nuta| 
privato, gamihi, schools has greatly fallen since the introduct 
state schools. In 1878-79 it stood at thirty-four with an at 
attendance of 791 pupils, compared with fifty-five schools and! 
pupils in 1855.* 

In 1845 school learning beyond the very simplest mdime 
the vernacular language and the least possible smatteriii 
accounts, was almost unknown. Including the chiefs har 
one could read or write, and the Vania^, seeing thena ent 
their mercy, used every opportunity of enriching themseh 
their expense. Ten years later (1855), though education had] 
some progress, it was confined to elementary instruction in 
writing, and arithmetic among the Brahmans, Vanias. and 
one-half the children of the chiefs. The great hindfance 
the spread of education was the impossibility of getting 
conducted and properly-trained teachers for the village 
The following figures show the increased means for lea 
read and write offered to the people of Mahi Kantha during" 
last twenty years. In 1 860 one school with fifty-two pupils oa 1 
rolls was kept up at a yearly cost of about £45 (Es. 450- , 
1864-65 the number of schools remained the same, but the numli 
of pupils rose to ISS> and the expenditure to £54 (Rs. M0)| 



* Mahi K.^ntba paj^a only one-half of the iaJiuy and eat^hliBhinwifc of the i 
inspector. The other h&lf is paid by PiUanpur. 

' ThiB attendnnee leturn is prohfthlv mitruatwoilhy. 

* Bora. Oov. Sol XIL U, 97. 
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The 1870 returns shows a rise to twenty-six schools, 1542 pupils. Chapter ZL 

and an expenditure of over £720 (Rs. 7200). By 1877-78 there Imrtaruction. 

was a still greater increase, the number of schools having risen to 

fifty.two, and of pupils to 2896, and the total cost to £1288 

(Rs. 12,880). In 1878-79 there were, as mentioned above, fifty-five 

schools and 2666 pupils, that is, compared with 1860, an increase in 

schools from one to fifty-five, and in pupils from 52 to 2666. 

Of the fifty-five schools three are girls' schools, two in Ndni Girli' Sehoolik 
Marwar and one in the Sdbar Kdntha, with an average monthly 
attendance of eighty pupils. 

Of 2708, the total number of pupils in Government and aided ^^^^ X 

private schools, there were in 1878-79, 664 or 24*5 per cent ^^^^ 

Brahmans; 6 writers, Kayasths or Parbhus; 1096 traders, 581 
or 2 1*4 per cent of them Jains, and 515 or 19*01 per cent Vanids, 
Bhatias, and Lohands ; 295 or 10*8 per cent cultivators, Eanbis and 
Kolis; 86 or 3*1 per cent Rajputs; 257 or 9*4 per cent artisans, 
goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and carpenters; and 57 or 2*1 per cent 
craftsmen, oil-pressers, and vegetable-dealers ; 4 personal servants, 
washermen, water-carriers, and palanquin-bearers; 41 or 1*5 per 
cent miscellaneous; 12 Mochis, shoemakers; and 148 or 5'4 per 
cent Musalmans, 67 or 2*4 per cent of them Bohords. No Bhangia 
or Dhed boys attended the schools. 

In the Mahi Eantha there is a library at S&dra and a reading Libraritt. 

room at Idar, but no local newspaper. The library at Sddra known 
as the * Mahi Kantha Native Library * was established in November 
1874. The number of subscribers is returned at thirty-nine and 
the average annual collection at £21 (Rs. 210). Besides these, the 
library has donations amounting to £449 (Rs. 4490). It has a 
building of its own and is provided with 228 books, 141 of them 
vernacular and 87 English. A small lithographic press belonging 
to the Idar state is used for making copies of notices and officiiu 
forms. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

H EALTH. 

Th£ prevailing diseases^ are intermittent and remittent fev 
parasitic diseases such as itch, ring worm, round and thread wonai^j 
feye diseases, and to a less extent dysentery. All these, exo 
round and thread worms which owe their origin to nnwholefioofj 
food, are due to the bad sanitary state of the villages, 
drainage and cleanness have been attended to, a decided de 
in endemic disease has followed. The change is most marked ill 
Idar where ulcers do not present the same unhealthy charactc 
before* Cholera, small-pox, and intermittent fever, are pre^ 
but not severe. Cholera appears in the hot season and disap 
after a good fall of rain. Small-pox and fever prevail 
times. At Idar there are a few native practitioners, /vaiih, wiol 
carry on their occupation and attend the inmates of the palace, la 
simple cases they are generally successful, in critical cases they 
invariably fail. 

There are two dispensaries, one at Sadra the Agency head-quai 
where there is also an hospital, and the other at Idar 
head-quarters of the Idar state. The number of patients treat 
the Sadra dispensary in 1877-78 was 3919^ a number less than tlfl* I 
of the previous year by 989. The daily average attendanoe at tiii 
dispensary was 42*19, and the cost £340 (Rs, 3400). The Idir ' 
diapensary also shows a falling off in the number of patients, 195T i 
against 2502 in 1876-77. The average daily attendanoe was 15*55, ' 
and the cost of the dispensary £192 (Rs. 1920). 

Vaccinators are employed throughout the province, and aw 
generally well received, except by the Bhils who refuse to haTi 
anything to do with them. In 1877-78 five vaccinators operated 
on 10,738 persons or 890 less than in 1876-77; 10,549 operatiow^ 
were successfulj and the cost amounted to £141 (Rs, 1410), 

A disease termed jerbdthj inflammation of the lungs, has 
prevalent among the oxeo for the last three years and is bel^et 
to be caused by over-work* There is a home, fanjrapol, at Pethip 
for cows, buffaloes, bullocks, and horses. Some of them are maimed,] 
diseased, and some are healthy. They are sent to the hospital, eii 
because their masters wish them to pass a pleasant old age, 



' In 1855 the prevmiling dipeMc* were mtcrmittcnt fevcra, dysentery, dia 
cholera, small'|>ox, mfsaales, liver complaints, and enkr^d tploeiiB, Sniall-p 
ftja aniLUftl viaitAtion carrying off vast numbera, while cholera appearea aboat 
every thn>e or four yean, Vaccmaticm waa progretsitig favourably* uom. Got. SiL 
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because they have become useless to them. Animals born in the Chapter XU. 

hospital belong to the hospital. Those that are of any use are Health. 

either set to work or sold, and the proceeds credited to the hospital. 

The animals are well fed on grass, hay, pulse, and millet, the 

healthy ones grazing during the day with the rest of the 

village cattle. The home is under the management of the mahdjan 

or trade guild, who support it at a yearly cost of about £90 

(Rs. 900). . Any one sending an animal has to pay something either 

in money or grain, but the rates are not fixed. All animals, except 

those attacked with contagious diseases, are admitted into the 

hospital. When they are diseased, efforts are made to cure them. 

When an animal dies its carcase is taken away by the Chamadids 

or tanners. A special part of the home is used as a worm-room, 

jivdt khdna, where the vermin that infest grain are kept. Grain 

attacked by vermin is spread on a cloth and laid in the sun. As 

the grain grows hot, the animals leave it and sticking to the cloth are 

caught, put in a vessel, and carried off to the worm-house. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

STATES, 

Idar» bounded on the north by Sirohi and Meyw&r, on £ke i 
by Dungarpur, and on the eouth and west by the Ahmedafi 
district and the territories of the Gaikwir^ has an estimated are* 
of 2600 square milesj a population in 1872 of 217,382 souls, and 
a yearly revenue of about £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000) of which about 
£35,000 (Rs. 3,60,000) belong to petty chiefs ^ and under-lords, ani 
£25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000) to the Maharaja of Idar. 

Except a level and sandy tract in the south-west, the country 
is fertile, full of wild well-wooded hills and rivers. In the cold asd 
rainy seasons it is very beautiful. 

Of the five rivers that flow through the state, the Sabar, the 
Hdthmati, the Meshva, the Majam and the Vatrak, the Sabar, 
rising in the Mey^var hills, passes through the north and, takiag 
a southerly course, forms the western boundary of the state for 
about twenty miles. The Hathmati, coroing from the north-eafit 
frontier and crossing through the middle of the state, joins the 
Sabar near Ahmednagar, the joint stream being then called 
Babarmati, The Meshva, entering from the east, passes near the 
aacred town of Bamlaji, and, taking a south-westerly course, leavet 
the district, and meets the Vatrak near Kaird. ITie Majam, rising 
in the hills near Dungarpur, and, taking a course similar to that 
of the Meshva, meets the Vatrak near the Amliydra state* The 
Vatrak passes near Meghraj in the south-east, and, taking a south- 
westerly course, meets the Majam and leaves the district to join 
the Sabarmati at Vautha in Dholka. 

Idar has many hills, some of considerable size and height, and 
all clothed with trees and brushwood. On one range that joins the 
Aravali and Vindhya mountains stands the fort of Idar. 



^ The names of the Cftdete of the Idar house, of its vnesaK wirddr patdvaU^ aod d 

the viljAgea of the original 1 mid lordfi, hkinnifts, are (cr) cadets of the Mahllr&ja'a faini}y« 
Ja^vtvmgji Hamirsiiigji Mahiirdj of 8uvjur, Sordd^rsingji Itidrafiingji MAhiircVj of DAvar, 
Bhiroain^i Indrasingji MahArAj of Nuva, and Buiji Kesarji Lftl the I f Rimj^ 

Chauv&nji of VtrAvAda ; {b) vfi&sab, aarddr patdratSf Hainir ingji «^ 

Chandumi, Indrabhanji Surajmalji of MoQr1eti,Monbatsiiigii Haniii-Ni.f, , iJiam, 

Dipaiogji Daalattfin^i of Tintoi, Arjunsiugji Karsingji ofUndni, Bharnt il- 

aitigji of Mau, Ajitamgji DaulatBingji of Kiikuria, and Dalpatflingji Kir : of 

G^nthJol ; (c) eatatcss of original bjid-lorda, bhumids, P4l, Kheroj, Ghot% aila, ^ori 
(Meghraj), Po«ina, VerAbar, P^a, Btideli, TAka Tunka, Kuaka, S4me>Ta, J*li», 
PehglLmra, Vandiole, Vajiayt, Dhainbolia, KAdisaD, Surv'na, G&mbhoi, Mor*Dti4gn« 
Idonn (DevniJ, Karcha, Derol. 
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Except 111 the extremes of heat and cold to which its northern hilly 
piu*ts are subject, the climate differs little from other parts of central 
(rujarat. The mean maximuni range of the thermometer dnring 
April and May^ the hottest months, is from 104° to 105*^, and the 
mean minimum from 75° to 78^. In July and August the mean 
nmximum is from 87^ to 95*^, and the mean minimnm from 75*^ to 
76*^. In December and January the mean maxinmm is from 87° to 
89° and tbte mean minimum is 53°. 

The 1872 census showed a total population of 217,382 souls or 87 
to the square mile. Of the whole number, 209,641 or 96*43 per 
cent were Hindus, and 7741 or 3*57 per cent MuRalmans. Of the 
Hindus, 16,503 were priests, Brakmans ; 63 winters, 48 Kayasths, 
and 15 Kshatris ; 8688 traders, Vanias; 48,698 cultivators, 86,952 
Kan bis, 9596 Rajputs, 1583 Sagors, 486 Malis, and 81 Sathvar^s; 
15,449 artisans, 4290 Kambhars, potters, 3089 Suthars, carpenters, 
2912 Luhars, blacksmiths, 2873 Darjis, tailors, 729 Sonis, gold 
and silversmiths, 498 Bhavsars, calico - printers, 457 Salats, 
masons, 367 Kadias, bricklayers, 146 Ghanchis, oil-pressers, 66 
Kharddis, turners, 19 Khatns, weavers of silk and cotton, and 
3 Kansdras, coppersmiths ; 2632 Bhats and Charans, bards and 
genealogists ; 3290 personal servants, 2490 of them Ha jams, 
barbers, 671 Bhois, palanquin-bearers, 113 Dhobhis, washermen; 
16 Marathas, servants and labourers; 4567 Raikas, shepherds; 
8999 miscellaneous workers, 4280 of them Ods, diggers, 1970 
R4valias, cotton- tape makers and beggars, 1191 Vanjaris, 
wandering tribes, 1022 Kalals, tavern-keepers, 262 Chamadiaa, 
tanners, 206 Vaghris, fowlers and hunters, 48 Bavchas and Thoris, 
labourers, 20 Bajanias, acrobats ; 70,959 Kolis and 7592 Bhils, 
unsettled classes; 813 Mochis, shoemakers; 7972 Dheds, 7063 
Bhambhis, 3217 Bhangias, 2005 Garudas or Dhed priests, and 
1141 religious beggars* 

Poor in natural pnjducts and manufactures, Idar has but a 
acanty trade. Formerly Idar merchants dealt largely in opium, 
but of late Government has monopolised the trade. The Samlaji 
and Khedbrahma fairs give some impetus to local traffic. But the 
more important trade both in exports and imports is with Bombay, 
Poona, Ahmedabad, Pratapgad, and Visnagar, The chief exports 
are clarified butter, ffoti cloth, grain of all sorts, honey, leather, 
molasses, oil, oil-seeds, soap, stone, and timber; the chief imports, 
brass, copper vessels, cotton, molasses, English and Indian piece 
goods, salt, sugar, and tobacco. The only industry of any import- 
ance is the manufacture of soap at Ahmednagar, 

Idar is first known in tradition as Ildurg, the residence in the 
Dvdpar YuQj or third age, of El van the Eakshas, and his brother 
Vatapi. These demons, man-eaters who hai-assed and laid waste 
the country round, were at last destroyed by the seer Agastya. In the 
Kali Yug, or present age, when Yudhishthir was fresh in men^s 
memories and Vikram had not yet risen to free the world from debt, 
Veni Vachh Raj ruled in Idar. He owned a magic gold figure 
which gave him money for building the Idar fortress and reservoirs. 
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Veni Vaclih Rij's queen was a Nagputri, the daughter of one of 
the Snake Kings of the under world. After Imng together 
happily for some time, as they were seated in an oriel 
window in Idargad, a corpse, followed by a train of moumOT, 
chanced to pass. Asking what the procession meant, the Rani waa 
told that one of them was dead and that the rest were mouraiog. 
' Let us leave a place where men die ' said the Rani, and sho 
and the king went together to the hill of Taran M^ta, and 
entering a cleft in the rock, close to where the goddess is now 
worshipped^ they were no more seen. Then the land lay desolate 
for many years. 

When Valabhinagar fell ^ (770), Pushpdvati, one of Shildditymli 
queens, was at the Arasur shrine of Amba Bhavanij fulfilling a vow, 
for the goddess had heard her prayer and she was with child. On 
her way back Pushpdvati beard that Valabhi had fallen and that she 
was a widow. Taking refuge in a mountain cave, she was delivered of 
a son, whom she named ^ Goha^ the Cave-bom. Leaving the babe 
in the charge of a Brahman woman, and telling her to bring him up 
as one of her o^vn sons but to marry him to a Rajput's daughter, 
she mounted the funeral pile and followed her lord. Idar was then 
in the hands of the Bhils, and the young Goha, leaving his 
Brahman mother, took to the woods with the Bhils, and, by hit 
daring, won their heai*ts. One day the Bhils in sport choosing m 
king, the choice fell on Goha» and one ' of the children of the 
forest' cutting his finger rubbed the blood on Goha's forehead 
as the sovereign mark, tllak. Thus Goha, the son of Shilddim, 
became lord of the forests and mountains of Idar. His 
descendants are said to have ruled for seven generations, tiU the 
Bhils tired of strangers, attacked and slew Nagaditya, the eighth 
prince of the line. His infant son Bdpa, then only three years old, 
was saved to become, twelve years later (974), the founder of iia 
Meywar dynasty.* Then the city fell into ruins. 

Some time after, a band of Parihar Rajputs, from Mandovar in 
Marwar, binding the garland upon its gates, refounded Idar, and 
ruled there for several generations. In the time of one of these 
Parihdr rulers, Amarsing by name, the Raja of Kanouj, performing 
a sacrifice in honoar of his daughter's marriage, sent letters oi 
invitation to the neighbouring Rajds. Idar was then subject to 
Chitor, and Samarshi Raval of Chitor, invited by his brother-in-law 
Pruthoraj to accompany him to the marriage, summoned his vastal 
Amarsing to attend him. The Paribdr chieftain, with his eon 
and a body of five thousand horse, went to Chitor, and Boon 
after (1193) the Idar force was cut to pieces in the great slaagbter 
of Thanesar. 'V\Tieo the news reached Idar, many of the Ranifl 
cast themselves from the steep cliff to the north of the town, iitiU 
known as the * Ranis' Leap ' or * Murder Hill', 



^ General CimniiighAm gives 658. Thomas not e&rlier than 720 ; poMJbly fiitf ar ' 
sixty years l&ter, Burgeas' Arch, Siir. Rep. 1 874-76, 85, 

3 Tod gives 524 ^ the date of the fall of Valabhinagar, and 728 ai that of ^ 
foundatioQ of the Meyw&r dynasty^ Rijskatbin^ L 191| 
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Amarsing had left Itlar in the Lands of a servant Ilatlii Sord, a 
I Koli, in whom ho had every trust. Hafchi held the country till his 
death, and was succeeded by his son Sataalio Sordj in whoso time 
I tho R/ithods first (1257) apjxjarcd in Idar.^ 

Driven south by tho Muhammadans, the Rathods, about the end of 
tho twelfth century, under the guidance of Siyoji, tho son or nephew 

kof Jaychaud Dalo Pdn^lo of Kauouj, established themselves in the 
Bandy deserts of Mdrwdr.^ Siyoji's second sou^ Sonangji, repaired to 
the c<nirt of Anhilvnda, wlioso sovereign, probably Bhim Dev IL 
(1 1 77-1215), assifpied him the fief of Sametra in the district of Kadi. 
And not many years after tho Rathods won for themselves tho fort 
and lands of Idar, The local story of this conquest is, that Sdmalio 
Sord by his tyranny roused his subjects' discontent. His chief adviser, 
Ka Nagar Brahman, had abeautiful daughter, whom Sfimalio demanded 
■in marriage. Tho father, not daring to refnse, begged half a year's 
delay. This was granted, and in the interval ho paid a visit to 
L Sametra, and, introducing himself to Sonangji, asked him if hp waa 
■bold enough to take Idar. Sonangji agreed to try, and the Brdhman, 
r returning home, declared that he waa making preparations for tho 
marriage and was assembling his relations. I^ twos and threes a 
hundred carriages, supposed to contain Brdhman women, brought to 
tho minister's mansion the Riithod warriors and their leader, Tho 
minister at length gave out that all was ready, and asked Samalio and 
Lhis relations to the feast. After tho arrival of tho bridegroom and 
BbiB party, in toxi exiting diijgs and liquor were freely served, and, on the 
P minister's ordering his servants to bring the second course, tho 
Rajputs rushed forward and surrounded tho banquet hall. Samalio 
strove to cut bis way through his enemies and regain the fortress, but, 
within a short distance of the gate of Idargad, fell mortally wounded* 
When Sonangji camo to the spot where he lay dying, Sdmabo, 
raising himself for the last time,made the royal mark on the victorious 
RiU}iod*8 brow, and with his dying breath begged that each RiUhod 
llAo on mounting the royal cushion should be marked with the tilak 
by a Sor<l, who should draw tho blood from his own right 
hand, and say ' May tho kingdom of Sdmalio Sord flourish.' Spots 
on the ascent to Idargad, still pointed to as Sdmalio's blood 
stains, are marked by tho Hindus with vermilion on ' the dark 
fourteenth* and other days on wliieh Ilanuman is worshipped, and, 
ta tJie i^resent time, when a fresh dcscenchint of Sonangji scats himself 
ushion of his ancestors in their last retreat at Pol, a Koli of 
marks his forehead with blmxl in token of his yet unsurrendered 
title to Sdmalio*s domains.^ For the next four generations the 
Idar territories remained unchanged. Then Ranntal, the fifth in 
descent from Sonangjii took fi'om a Yadav family tho country called 
the BhAg;\r between Idar and Meywar. 

During this time Muhammadan power had spread over Gujarat, 
and Idar had been forced to acknowledge its supremacy. According 
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to ono account Muzaffar, one of Ala-ucl-dfu's (1295 - 1315) geuLTdi 
took Idiir, and it seems probable that Idar was unable to avuid 
sharing in tte general submiseion enforced by Alph Kban in tbt , 
early years of the fourteenth century (130O-1317J. Mabammad 
Tughlik (1325-1351), about forty years later, on entering Gujarat to 
quell a revolt^ first turned liis arras ap^ainst the chiefs of tho north- 
east frontier, and Idar was probably included in the settlometit of 
the province, a work on which the Emperor spent the next, thre^ 
3^ears (1347 - 1350).* Under the weaker rulers that followed 
Muhainmad, Idar would soemtohave been left anmolested till, near | 
the close of the century, Musalman supremacy was again enforced 
by Zafar Khdn, afterwards Muzaffar Shah tho founder of tit j 
AJimedabad dynasty* 

In 1393, the Idar chief refusing to pay his tribute, the Viceroy 1 
invested his fort, and after a long siege, forcing tho garrison to i 
enrrondcr, extorted a large payment of money and jewels* FiYi! 
years later (1398)^ ^far Khan, detennining to reduce Idar, | 
besieged the fort and laid tho country waste. WTiile tho giirriftOD ^ 
held out, news came of Timnr's overthrow of the Delhi Emperor, 
and concluding a peace with Eanmal, Zafar Khan returned to 
Patan (1401). After three years, according to ono account, ho 
again marched to levy the tribute of Idar when the chief WfA 
to Visalnagar leaving Zafar Khan to occupy liis cn]>itaL^ 
account is correct the Idar chief must soon after hTlve been r. 
for, in the revolt that followed the death of Muzaffar Shah (1 HI), 
two of tho rebels, Moid-ud-din Firoz Khan the cousin, and Mafiti 
Khdn tho uncle of Sultan Ahraad I., were aided by Eannml the 
Idar chief, and took refuge in his fortress. Sultdn Ahmad ■ 
troops against the rebels forced them to flee to Nilgor, i\: 
Eanmal despairing of success made peace with tho king by J 
surrendering his horses, elephants, and other war materials (14li).*l 
About thirteen years later (1426)^ Sultan Ahmad again marche* 
against Idar, defeated the force brought to meet him, and drove 7 
Punja, the successor of Ranmtil, to the hills. Idar was always 
troublesome neighbour and difficult to subdue, for, when his oon 
was threatened, the chief could retire to his hills where ho could 
easily be followed. As a permanent check on his movenienta^ 
Ahmad Shah, in 1427, built the fort of Ahmednagar on the haul 
of the H^thmati. In the following year (1428) during a frontie 
foray, Rfio Punja., repulsed and pursued by the Muhammadiiii 
cavalry, gallopped towards Idar, and, as he passed along a path nt| 
the edge of a ravine, his horse shied, and, falling into tht^ 
below, killed his rider. After Bio Punja's death Sultan , 
marched on Idar and did not return till Punja's son Narandia 



» TdrikJi-i-Firo«Shilhi : Elliot's Hist HI. 2G3. 

' Major Watson givea 1897* Wataon'a Gujarit 30, abo Bom. Gov.Se). XIL 105. 

» RAfl Mdla, 251. 

* Watson's GujarAt, 33, RiUi MiOa, 251, giires 1412, and Bom, Gov. S«L XII, 105, 1 
1411. ~» c , I 

• 1425, Watagn's Cujardt, 35. 
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agreed to pay a yearly tribute of £300 (Rs. 3000) ** Next year - 
Kao Naraudas failing to pay his tribute, Saltan Abmad again marched 
to Idar, and, on the 14th of November, carried by storm one of 
the chief forts in the province, probably Idargad, and built in it a 
magnificent mosque. 

In 1445 Muhammad II., the son and successor of Ahmad, marched 
against Rao Bhan, the brother and successor of Nm*andas, who by 
the Muhammad ans is called Hir or Vir Itdi, Rdo Bhan for a time 
took to the hills; but afterwards agreeing tu give the Sultan his 
daughter in marriage, his posifeessions wero confirmed to him.^ The 
Kao appears to have remained quiet during the reign of Mahmud 
Begada, as, from 1450 t^:* 1513 no mention is made of any exjxjdition 
against him. Kao Bhan left two sons, Surajmal and Bhim, 
Surajmal ruled fur only eighteen months, leaving a sou Raimalji, 
whose place was, in his minority, usurped by his uncle Bhim, In 
1514 Ilfto Bhim defeated Ain-ul-mulk, governor of Patan, who on his 
way to Ahmedabad had turned aside to attack the Rao. So daring 
a success brought on the Rao the full weight of the king's displeasure* 
Advancing with a great army ho found Idar abandoned, and 
destroyed it. At this time Mu^afftir was anxious to advance into 
M£lwa,and, on receiving a large sum of money, made peace with tho 
Rai:),'* Rao Bhim, on his death, was succeeded by his son Bhdrmal, 
who soon after was deposed by Rana Sang of Chitor, whose daughter 
was married to Raimai the son of Surajmal. In 1515 Bharmal 
sought tho aid of Sultan Muaaffar, and he sending Nizam-ul-mulk, 
one of his chief ofiicers, replaced Bharmal as ruler of Idar,^ Raimai 
did not despair, and two years after again apix^aring in Idar, defeated 
a Midiammadan ofiicer Zehr*nl-mulk, the Jher Khan of Hindn 
tradition. Soon after this Raimai died, and Bharmal became tho 
undisputed cbief. But his capital remained in tho hands of the 
MuBalnmns. In 1619 in tho presence of Mubariz-ul-mulk, governor 
of Idar, some one praised the bravery of Rana Sang of Chitor. 
Mabariz, to show hia coutenrpt, ordered a dog to bo tied to the gate 
Jof the Idar fort, and to bo called Rana Sang. Hearing of this insult, 
' lidna Sang marched against Idar. Mubam having only 900 men 
rotired to Ahmednagar, and Sang taking Idar and marching 
a^inst Ahmednagar defeated Mubariz and plundered the town. 
This Hindu success did not last long. In the next year (Dec, 1520) 
Sidliin Muzaffar marched on Idar and again took it. During the 
Musalman occupation of their capital^ the Raos are said to have 
[lived at Sarvan, the village held by the descendants of Sdmalio 
jSord, formerly in Idar and now in Meywdr, Tho Mosalmans do not 
[seem to have held Idar for any length of time. Rdo Bharmal again 
. his capital and was twice attacked by Bahadur Shah in 1528 
1530. The second expedition seems to have reduced Rao 
aal to obedience, as mention is made that in 1530 Bahadur led 
I army into Bfiyad and tho Rdjas of Idar and Dungarpur were present 
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and served in Lis caiiip. Dying in 1543 Bhdrinal was surf*— ^--^i | 
Punjiiji. During Punjaji's time tlie power of the Ahmed 
greutly declined, and, as ho is never mentioned, the TV 
probubly lo£t in almost complete iiidepcudence. Aii | 

reigns of the last Ahmcdabad kings (1540. 1572), the Kiiu • 
was freed frt)m the deumud of tribute on agreeing to serve win ^ 
horsc,^ PuDjnji was succeeded by his son Narand&Sj a gri^at aaceiic, 
who lived only on grain that had first been eaten by cowb.' 

In 1573, Niirandaa took part in the revolt against KhAu Am% Krim, 
the Viceroy of Gujanit* This revolt wits checked by Akbar lu pers^m* 
and, in 1575 and aj^niin in 1570, expcditioiiy wer« * * 

In the last of these the Rao lied, and Idar fell 
hiuids. Following Inn ut^ual ixjlicy, Akbar, ji 
than an admiBsion of his Bupi^emjury, regtored i 
and nmdo him a commander of 2000 infantry and 500 < 
Kao Nanindaa wad succeeded by Viramdcv, a favonrrte het^^ mm 
the bardB. Viramdcv left no »on, and, in supcrscBsion of his elder 
br?itljer GopAldAa, was yuccoeded by his brother KaliiinmaK Uob^ 
to Delhi, Uopdblas tt>ok tiervice with the Emperor in the hH|x* of \mng 
helped to regain Idar. At length, adi-smcing at the hejwl of an army, 
ho took possession of Mandva, planning fi*om there an a I\Tuioe oo 
Idar, While at Mandva, Ldl Mia,* the Musalm^n landlord of thal 
place, fell on him, and tiop^UMs, with fifty-two Rajputt*, was filain* 

WTien he wont to Delhi, (lopiildas left his family at the hamlet i»f 
a cowherd named Volo, On growing up Gopoldas' sons made tW 
hamlet ilieir head ijuartore, calling it Valasna after tho ct:)wberdti 
and gratinally encroached on tho country round till their landiii 
included the estates uf great and little Valasna, At the sm 
Kalianmal, the ruler of Idar, coiupiered fi*om ileywjir tlio *. 
of Panavda, Pahari, Javus, Joni, Piithia, Valecha and m 
that had been br<jught under Meyw/ir in the rrjign of Virar 
Kalianmal was succecdod by his stm Kao Jagannnth, During 
Kalianmars rule two political ])artiea had l>een formed, 
ineluding the })n>prietor3 of Vasiu, Mondeti,and Kari^ulani snpp 
l>y tho chiefs of Posina and Den)l ; and the other including Garil 
the liehvar I'hdkor of Kanasan, the chief Muhammailan Kasl 
of Idar, and Mofciehand Sh/ih, proprietor of Vad*41i, In ihoi 
times (about 1050) the Gujarat Vicei*oys began to levy tho k 
tribute moro regularly than before, and Vetiil Bhirot of Banx 
was the Emporor*g security for the Idar cKiefs, This sc 
became in time his creditor for so large an amount that the 
determined to get rid of him, and bringing a charge of fi^miri( 
against him, drove him out of Liar. V[Km this Yct^l going to 
sought the EmiK*njr*B help, promising to bring Idar into his 
The Emperor Ordered Prince Murad, then Viceroy of Alrnic 

> Bird's Mirai-Alimiuli, 127. = GLulwu/e Aiii-i-Akbotl, O. $L 

' GLiitwin's Ain-i-Akbari, II. G4. Thu yearly revenue of Lljir va% ii Uiia ihneJ 
ttjturuud aX alxmt £1000 (IGJInOOO f/ant^) ami Uiat of Alunedbiagar at X450i 
i\7J0,9l2d<lms). Acwinlmg tt> the MirAti-Ahmadi {Um\ SIS), IiW WIU Ukcii ti^ 
1573 and again (LSint. :«!>) Atl^u-kcd in iri7a 
* TliJs L&l Mia whs ptt^bahly an Mn:miot ol the protput mi a ol MAiuI rt. 



(1654 * 1 057), to help Votal with 5000 horse. The Rao'tj agent at tho 
court of Delhi scut word of tho throatonod danger. But on Votal'a 
assurance that tho rumour was false, the Rdo made no preparation* 
Soon after. Prince Murdd appeared, andj the Rdo retiriug to Pol, 
Idar was taken without a blow (1G5G),^ Placing a Muhammadae 
officer Syed Hatho in command, Prince Munid continued tho Idar 
miniatera in tho management of affairs. Soon after, in his retreat 
at Pol, Rao Jagannfith died. 

His son Punja, then a minor, went to Delhi to receive investiture, 
but failing by the rivulry of tho Jeypur Raja, fled in disguise and 
joined his mother at Udopur. Uelped by the Rana of Udepnr, Rao 
Puiija, in 1058, won back Idar, where ho lived, placing his Ranis 
and treasure at Survan. Poisoned after ruling for about six months, 
ho was succeeded by his brother Arjundds, who while attacking 
Rjiuiksan was slain by the Rehvara, On Arjundaa' death, Rao 
Japinuuth*s brother Gopinath began plundering as far as Ahmedabad, 
and waa bought off by Syed Iliitho, thu Musalman governor, by 
money payments. This blackmail, toi, the Pol Raos still levy from 
Idar. Syed Hatho was replaced by Kamal Khun, an indolent man 
whom Riio Gopinath drove out, and, regaining Idar, held it for live 
years (1004). Gai*ibdas Rehvar, who was at the head of a party in 
Idar, fearing that Gopinath would takd vengeance for Arjimdas, 
brL»ugIit an army from Ahmedabad to drive him out. The Rao fled 
to tho hills and died for w^aut of opium of which ho was accustonied 
to take a pound and a quarter a day. The affairs of Idar now feU 
into tho handiH of Motichand Shah, proprietor of Vadali, and tho 
proprietor of Vasdi, Garibdas being the chief minist-er. In IG79 
Kamnsing, Gopinath's son, drove out tho Muhammadan gan-iaon 
from Idar and regained possession of his capital. Shortly after, 
Muhammad Amin Khan and Muhammad Bahlol Khan retook Idar, 
tho chief flying to Sarvan whero ho stayed till his death.* 

Karansing had two sons, Chando or Chandrasing, and Mddhavsing. 
Mddhavsing took possession of Verabar, whidii his descendants 
btill hold. For several years Idar remained in tho hands of a 
Musalmdn garrison curamauded by Muhammad Bahlol Khan, In 
1G96 Chandrasiug began to make raids on the Idar territory, and 
in 1718 tho proprietors of Vasai having driven out the Muhammadan 
garrison, brought liira back to Idar. His soldiers getting clamorona 
f i*r then* pay he gave Sarddrsing of Valasna as security, and entrusting 
the government to him retired to Pol. Putting the ruler a Parihar 
Rajput to death, ho seated himself on tho royal cushion and founded 
tho present ruling family of Pol, At Idar, oiter for a time ruling in 
Chandraaing's name, Sardarsing was raised to tho chief ship ^ but 
afterwards quarrelling with tho Kasbatis ho had to retiro to Valasna. 
Dacha Pandit then ruled in Idar till in 1731 he was driven out by 
Maharajas Anandsing and Raising, brothers of Maharaja Abhaysing 
of Jodhpur.^ 
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Of tlic Buccession of tlio Jodhpur chiefs of the Rathod cla 
stories are told; one that they were called in by the Idar ministem; 
the other that they had been in revolt against their brother, tho 
Maharaja Abhaysiug, Viceroy of Gujarat, and had been pacified 
by tho grant of Idar. 

In 1734 Jawan Mard Khanj one of the leading Gujarat Musalnuin 
nobles, marched on Idar. Anandsing and Raising sought the 
aid of Malhar Ruo Ilolkar and Ranoji Sindia^ who were at this 
timo in Malwa. The Maratha chiefs at onco marched to their help, 
and Jawau Mard Khan, who found himself opposed to an over- 
whelming army, was forc<?d to agree to pay a 8um of £1 7,500 
(Ra, 1,75,000) J At the close of tho rainy season of 1738, Motnis 
Khan (1738-1743) tho Viceroy of Gujarat came to Idar and levied 
tribute from tho chiefs of Mohan pur aud Ransisan. This tribate 
Anaudsing and Raising claimed as being within the limits of 
their own territory. But tho dispute was amicably settliu)^ 
Raising, at Momin Khdn's rcH^nest, remaining with him, and Monun 
Khiin agreeing to pay his men's expenses.^ In 1741 Rangoji, the 
Mai*atha chief, induced Raising to leave Momin Khan and join hii 
Bcrvicc, but Momin soon detached Raising from this alliance by 
conferring on him the districts of Modasa, Kankrej, Ahmcdnagar, 
Parantij, and Harsol.'^ Next year (1742) tho Rehvar Rajpata 
attacked and took Idai' killing tho chief Raja Anandsing. On 
hearing of this disaster his brother Raising, taking leavo from 
Momin Khan, ivent to Idar, attacked and drove out the Rehvars/ and 
placing Anandsiug's son, Hhivsing, a boy of six years on %\ m 
throne, himself acted as minister. Raising died in 1 750.* 

Dariug the Maratha and Miisalman struggles which ended in tl 
Maratha capture of Ahmodabad in 1757, »Shivsing would seem to 
have eided with tho Musalmans, and to have been, as a pum$hinent> 
forced to give up Parantij, Bijapur, and his halves of ModaBa, Bajadr 
and IlarsoL** About tho year 1766 the Gaikwar army under Appft 
Saheb came to Idar and demanded from Shivsing half of tm 
territory of Idar as belonging to his uncle Raitiing who had died 
without male issue. Shivsing tried to avoid compliance, btlt wa« 
in the end compelled to write over a half share of the revennee of 
tho state.'^ In 1778 the Peshwa*a deputy at Ahmedabad, with the 
help of the brother of Sm'ajmal, one of tho Idar proprietors who had 
been pat to death by the eldest son of Shivsing, levied a tax 



> Watson's Onjardt, 113. * Wateon*8 Gujardt, 120. 

• Watsoii'a Gujar^it, 126. According to another account (Bom. Gov. SeL XJI 
23), these districts formed part of Idar on the accesBton of Anandsing m 1731, 

* Watson's Gujarat, 126. Bom, Gov. 8eL XII, 25, ^ve» 1740. 

• Wat«on*a Gujardt, 137. Tho date Beema nijcertain. Bum, Gov, SeL XU* 107^ 
gives 1765, and again (p. 25) states that RAisiag died shortly after 1751. 

* Bom. Gov, R«c, 91a of 1S61, 75. The Idar account makes out that this ceMiem 
waa a free gift from tho Idar chief to the Pcsbwa as a Brilhman, But tJiis* in unlik«ly« 
and it would seem that Shivsing bad helped Momin KMu to resist the Marithai. 
Watson's Gujarit, 146. 

' Bom. Gov. Rec, 91 A of ISO I, 26. According to another ftcoount ShivBing wi* 
obliged to pass a bond for i;2000 (Rs. 20,000). RAa MAla, 459« 
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in tlie IJar dilstricts named ghanim tjhoda vero or tlic rol>bers' 
cess. Thirteen years later Sliivsing ^ died (1791) leaving five sons, 
Bhavanising, Sagrdmsing^ Zalimsiog, Amirsing, and Indrasing. Hie 
eldest son Bhavanising succeeded him, but dying after twelve 
day a was succeeded by his s<3n Gambliirsing, then thii*teen 
years old. Shortly after Gambhirsing's accession his uncles 
conspired to murder him, but the plot was found out and they were 
ordered to leave Idar. Sagramsing retired to Alimednagar, 
and ZaUmsiog and Amirsing for whom no provision had been 
mado by their father took possession of the Bayad and Modasa 
eub-diviaious. In 1 705 the three brothers made a joint foray into the 
Idar districts, and Gambhirsing, meeting them and being worsted, 
had to enter into agreements very disadvantageous to him. The 
brothers were allowed to keep not only the two sub-divisions thoy 
had seized, but several other tracts including Davar, Arora, 
Viravada, 8enol, Gabatj and tho Sabar Kantha tribute. These 
lands were taken possession of by Zdlimsing, on whose death hia 
childless widow adopted a younger son of the Ahmednagar family. 
In 1801 the Koli chiefs of Gadvada were attacked and defeated 
by a Musalmau force from Palanpur. The chiefs applied 
to Ganibhirsingj but he was unable to give them any help. 
Next year the Gdikwdr's revenue -collecting force came from 
Kathiawar, and encamping at Sidhpur, summoned Gambhirsing 
to pay tribute arroai's. Whilst at Sidhpur Gambhirsing, by tho 
promise of an increase in tho tribute, induced tho commander of tho 
Gdikwar's force to help him in driving out the Musahnans from 
Gadvada. After some difficulty tho tribute was settled at the sum of 
£2400 {Rs. 24,000),^ and its name changed from the robber-horse, 
ghdnam ghoda^ to tho grass and grain, ghdsddna, cess. Tho Koli 
chiefs on their restoration to Gadvada wrote over a third share of 
their revenues in Idar's favour. In 1804 tho Tlitikor of Ghodvada, a 
Rehvar chief, was murdered by his brother. Gambhirsing helped 
tho Thakor's son to avenge hia father's death, and two -fifths of 
the produce of Ghodvada were written over to Idar and afterwards 
assigned to Indrasing. Gambhirsing, in 1808, attacked Virahar, 
a cadet of the Pol family,^ also Temba a Koli village^ and tho 
villages of Navargiim and Berna belonging to tho Rana of Dauta, 
from all of which he compelled the payment of tribute, khickdi, 
Rao Ratansiug of Pol was also obliged to enter into a similar 
security. Next year Gambhirsing again sallied out and collected 
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* During Shivsin^'fl reign he is aaid by the bards to hftvc made grants to hia 
folio wer». Monde ti wan given to Mdnsing CholiAn, Cb;lndiii to Chatnpdvat SboT&i, 
Mbfitu to Champavat Pratdpfling, O^thiol to Jethitvat Udcr4mji» Tintoi to Kumpdvat 
Amaraing, Vadidvi to KumpAvat Bddaraing, Merdaan to J<xUia ludrasiug, and Bhtopnr 
to UdAvat Ldleing. BAs M£ta, 456. 

^ These aro mcca rupees. Deducting from tbein £364 (Re. 3040) for exchange and 
preaenta, Mhirpdi\ the ntit tribute payable by Idar in Imperial coin was £20S6 
(Ra. 20,360). When, in 1848, Ahmctbiagar and Tintoi were tranafeired to ItUr, 
the tribute was raised to £3034 (Rs. 30,340) the present figure, the increase of £998 
(Rs. 9930) being for the transferred estates* 

> Eds Mdla, 483,484, states that, in 1808, Gambhirsing attacked and laid waste Pol, 
driviixg the Kdo to the hills* 
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tribute from tlie Koli villagca of Karclm, Samera, Deligdnui, 
Vaxigari Vaudcol, and Khaski, tho last a Rajput possession* He 
Biibsequontly spread his levioa over the Rehvar estates of Sirdoi, 
Mohanpurj Ranasan, and Rupfil. 

In 1823, Amirsing of Bayad died leaving two daughters. Bolli 
Idar and Ahraednagar laid claim to his estates. In 1827 by the help 
of Lieutenant-Colonol Ballantyne, an agreement was fi ' by 

which Idar renoanoed all claim to Moddsa and received t\\ of 

B^yad, the remaining third going to Atmodnagar.* This agivemctit 
was never caiTied out. One of the daughtora died, and in 1 83tJ 
Amirsing^s widow wroto over the estate to Gambhirsing on 
condition of his effecting tho marriage of her surviving daughter. 
Tho terma were not fulfilled and the daughter fled to Ahnieduagar^ 
in whose favour a precisely similar document had been o:i£ecute(I 
by the mother* The daughter declined matrimony and with the 
help of tho Ahmodnagar chief continued to manage her estate. 
Gambhirsing died in the midst of these discussions (1833) and the 
matter dropped, 

A few months before liis death, Gambhirsing took advantage 
of Mr* Erskino's being at Idar to make over his son to tho caro 
of tho British Government. And a few years later (1837) the 
continued mismanagement of tho Liar state and the helpiesd 
condition of the young prince) induced the Rani to apply to the 
British GoTornment to place the state under attachment.- To 
this Government agreed and shortly after, the Moddsa and Bajad 
disputes wore re-opened and referred by the Rani to Captain 
Outram. Meanwhile tho death of tho Mahdrdja of Jodhpur, and 
tho adoption of Takhtsing of Ahmednagar, put a stop icj any 
further procoedingSj as the Idar house claimed as tho hofid of the 
family the w4iolc of the Ahmodnagar possessions. This claim tho 
Mahardja of Jodhpur attempted to sot aside. But it was finally 
decided by the Government of India on the 14th April 18iS, that 
Ahmednagar and its dependencies should revert to the elder or 
Idar branch, and that the two estates should, as they had befofQ 
1784, form one state under the Rdja of Idar. 

Of Gambhirsing*B two sons TJmedsing and Javifiieing, the flml 
died in Ins father's lifetime, Gharabhirsing wa^ succeeded by 
Javansing, a prince whose intelligence and loyalty gained for him 
tho honour of a seat in tho Bombay Legislative Council and tlio 
Order of the Star of India,^ Sir Javdnsing^tt 
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^ Aitchiaon'a Treatiet (1870), IV. 74,75, XXXII. 

' Tlic condition of Idar Wft« weU-nigh deapemte. Di ' 
hud reduced the revenue from flO^OOO to £1500 {}■ 
one-lmlf of this had to ho set apart tfj meot the GAikwdi 
8u£Soed to pay tho intorost of .^ dcht of £30,000. Thf 
dmnoroas for pay, and the people plundtn.-d oiiiially I>y »..^ .„..^v ^.,m i 
were leaving in numbers. Bom, Gov, Scl, XIL 9, ID. 

> In 1861 Juvdnsing entered into an agreoment binding himself to prevttiit llm 
■Jniiagljng of aAlt through hi« territory. Aitohisoii** ftoaties {l^% IV, 7S^9 
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reign was, in 1868, cut short by his death at the early age of 
thirty-eight. He was succeeded by Kis son Keshrising, the 
present Maharaja of Idar, now in his eighteenth year, during whose 
minority the affairs of the state are managed by the Political 
Agent.^ 

The Mahdrdja of Idar, a first class chief with full civil and 
criminal powers over all but British subjects, receives tribute, 
khicJidi, amounting to a yearly sum of about £1914 (Rs. 19,140) 
from some of the Mahi Kdntha chiefs, and pays the Gaikwar a 
yearly tribute, ghdsddna, of £3034 (Rs. 30,340). He holds a patent, 
sanad, of adoption and is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. The 
military force of the state consists of fourteen field and three other 
gims, twelve artillery, 400 cavalry, and 500 infantry and police, 
llie subordinate chiefs hold their estates on condition of military 
service, the quota being three horsemen for every £100 (Rs. 1000) 
of revenue. The actual force maintained amounts to about 
568 cavalry and the same number of infantry. Those troops are 
undisciplined.* 

The following is the genealogical tree of the Idar family : 

Anandsing 
(1731»-1742). 



Shivsing 
(1742-1791). 
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Idar. 
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Bhavdnisins 

(1791 ; died after 

twelve days). 

Gambhirsing 
(1791-18.33). 



SagTiimsing 
(got Aiimecliiagar). 

1^^ 



Zdlimsing. 



Karansing 
(died 1835). 



Pratdpsing (adopted 

by the widow of 

Z^imsing). 



Umedsiiig 

(died ill his 

father's 

lifetime). 



Javiinsing 
(18:^3-1868). 



Pruthiising 
(1835-1839). 



Keshnsing 

(1868; the 

present Chief). 



A son 
(1839-1841). 



I 
Daughter, 



Amirsing 
(died 1823). 

I 



Daughter 
Fnlji L41. 



I 



Indrasing 
(has issue). 



Daughter 
Faji UL 



Takhtsing 1841 ; 

(in 1843 elected 

Mahdrdja of Jodhpur). 

Jam^atsing 

(present Mahdrdja 

of Jodhpur). 



* This d^te !s iinecntain. Bee Idar History, p. 406. 

The villages belonging to this state are of three kinds, state, 
khdlsa, under-lord, bhumia, and vassal, sarddr patdvat. The 
under-lords, bhumids, are the early chiefs who settled in Idar at 
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^ In 1874 an a^eement was concluded with the state for the construction of a weir 
in the river Hdthmati and of a canal through Idar territory. By this agreement 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within canal limits was delegated to, and accepted by, 
the British Government. Aitchison's Treaties (1376), IV. 86, 87, XXXV. 

« Aitchison's Treaties (1876), IV. 68. 
B 236—52 
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least not later tlian the Ratljod conquest (about Iiir»CI). 
vassals, sarddr patdcatff, at present eit'ht in number, and holding 
villagea ou service tenure, came as feudatory chiefs with Maharaja 
Anandtjing aud Kaysing from Jodhpun In bhumia and i^nrdnf 
patdvat villages, except for sugarcane and tohacco, when a 
cash acre rate of from £1 to £1 16*. (Rs. 10-18) is levied, the 
CTijp-Bharej hhughatdi, or kaltar BVBtem prevails, the cultivator'a 
fibare, hhdg^ varying from a third to an eighth xv • to the 

custom of the village. In state, fcA<»7*a, villages, ex ^ , lO Bbil 

settlements in the north and east where the crop-share, kaltar, and 
plough-tax systems prevail, all the lands pay a fixed cash acre 
charge, highoii, of from 2*. to £1 4.v. (8 a/ina«^-Rs. 6abujha], Tliia 
system was introduced about thirteen years ago by Mah^iija 
Sir Javansingji, As, in most cases, the measurements were not 
tmstworthy and the rates badly assessed, on taking charge of the 
state in 1808, a regular survey and assessment of nites, as io tbo 
neighbouring British districts, was introduced. In Posina and 
Dhunal in the north from several co-shared villages inhabited by 
Bhils, the state levies a house tax of 2s. 6d, (Rs. IJ) and a grain tax 
of twenty poundsJ The holders of land are of two classes, a largo 
body of tenant proprietors and a small number of tenants-at-will* 
The tenant proprietor is admitted to have a right in the land, and 
can be ousted only for failing to pay his assessment. He hau power 
to transfer his holding, and, in surveyed villages, can sell his 
occupancy right, the buyer becoming responsible for the ] ■ t of 

the aasessment. Tenants-at-will ehiefiy Kolis» Bhils^and I ;^is, 

are more or less unsettled, taking up and leaving land at iheir 
pleasure. Field tools, and, except in surveyed villages, land, arc 
not liable to be sold for private debts. 

The land revenue collertion is supervised by three 7ndmlahl(ir9 utui 
two maJuilkaris, Every village is in charge of an accountant and hi> 
with the village headman, 'patel^ collects the revenue and senils it 
to the Darbar through the mdmhifddr, \VTien the revenue is paid 
in kind, the grain is sold in the village and after the sale has been 
confirmed, its money value is remitted like revenue paid in cash. 

Formerly civil cases were heard'and decided at the Darbdr through 
the medium of arbitrators, a fee of one-fourth being recovered ou »11 
amounts given in the plaintiff's favour. Under the late MahdrAJa 
a court was established at Idar. But this did not answer and in 
its stead four judges, viunmfs, with unlimited original powers 
were established in different pa3*ts of the state, an appeal l}ing from 
their decisions to the state court at Idar. Instead of the twenty-five 
per cent levy, a system of stamp fees was introduced- When rfad 
state came under direct management, with a view to economy tha 
viitnsifs' courts were closed and in their stead thdnddrs were given 
civil powers in suits up to £5 (Rs, 50) and vahivutddrs in suits up 



^ This pmn tax is a punishment for diflobe^lient conduci. In I BIB thity r«fuM4 
to let their houB4*ft he counted and were 00 disobcdieitt that tho Asaistant PoliticaJ 
Agent bad ta visit their villiigea and levy tliis ceas frum them. 
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to £20 (R.8. 200) iu value. All other suits were heard at Idar throngh 
the medium of arbitrators. Since 1877 a muimf^s court with 
jurisdiction up to £500 (Rs, 5000) has been opened in Idar, and in 
the districts subject to an appeal to the Assistant Political Agent, the 
mdmlatddr has been vested with powers in cases up to £25 (Ks. 25U) 
and the maimlknriui^ to £20 (Rs. 200). These courts are conducted 
in accordance with the provisions of the British Civil Code and 
Stamp Acta, 

In criminal matters the Mahfiraja has powers of life and death. 
During the minority of the present chief the powers of a third class 
magistrate have been given to one of the cadets of the Mahardja*s 
house and to five of the vassal chiefs, sarddr patdvats. The 
attachment vilerk, japtidiirj at Tintoi, and the minister j kamddr, 
at Pdl are also entrusted with petty magisterial powers. The 
tliree newly appointed mdmlatddrs are invested vvith second class, 
and the two rtiahulkaris and four joint officers with third class 
magisterial powers. The Assistant Political Agent has first class 
original powers and appellate jurisdiction in cases decided by 
the second and third class magistratea. During the minority of the 
Mahdraja, the coui't of the Political Agent is the Sessions Court. 
In the conduct of these courts the British Penal and Froceduro 
Codes are adopted as guides. On the frontier crimeSj however 
LeinonSj are settled through the medium of Bhil caste committees. 
Crimes committed by MuLi Kantba Bhils in Meywar or Sirohij or 
by outside Bhils in the Mahi Kantha are heard and disposed of at 
the International or Border Panchdyats* 

The ordinary village police system is in iovce throughout the 
state. The headman is in Kanbi and Rajput villages called muhhi, 
and in BhIl villages, ffdmeti. His office is hereditary and he is 
generally paid in land. The village watchraan, chauh'dt, enjoying 
rent-free land, is responsible fur all thefts committed within his 
village limits. The regular police of the state, 418 strong, is 
distribn ted over forty-four posts, fhdnd s. Each of the different under- 
lords and petty chiefs is responsible for the police of his own estate. 

The Idar jail had in 1877 a daily average of 145 prisoners. A 
Rmal! garden in front is watered by prisoners working within jail 
limitv^j who are .also employed in carpet making, grain grinding, and 
weaving country tajie or C(jarsej dotif cloth ; others work outside ot 
the jail repairing roads and deepening ponds. 

Besides an estimated total revenue of £21,178 (Es. 2,11,780) 
enjoyed by the under-h>rds and vassals, the state revenue for 
1S77 was estimated at £20,824 (Rs. 2,08,240), to which hind revenue 
contributed £17,154 (Rs. 1,71,540) iind miscellaneous items, 
inelading transit dues £3457 (Rs. 34,570) and a trade, kaMab, 
cess, £1313 (Rs. 1 5,4^30), contributed £9669 (Rs. 96,690), When 
in I8(i9 it came under direct management there was a state debt 
of £14,864 (Rs. 1,48,640). Though the ordinary expenditure is 
£21,000, between 1867 and 1877 several large items raised the debt to 
[£38,342 (Rs. 3,3:J»1'^0), Since 1877 this amount has been i-ednced 
ibr £215U (Rs. 21/)U0). The state has no treasury. Its banker. 
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potddr^ makes all money payments at his shopj on tho : vof 

state orders. On all advances the banker charges intere- . per 

centj and pays three per cent on all snrplns fnnds in his keeping. 
A regular account of all these payments and receipta is kept at tho 
Darbar. 

In 1877-78, there were twenty -two schools with a monthly average 
attendance of thii'ty -seven pupils in each school. Of these, nineteen 
were for boys, and two at Idar and Ahuiednagar for girls. Tho 
monthly average attendance at the girls' schoole was fif tctyn at Idiir 
and seventeen at Ahmednagar. These schools are under the 
supervision of tho deputy educational inspector for Palanpnr and 
Mahi Kantha, and are maintained from a local fund cess uf 
one-sLXteenth levied on all statre, khiiha, lands. The state has a 
book dep6t and a reading room to which all newspapers received by 
the Darbar are sent. 

ITiere is a dispensary at Idar in charge of a pensioned hosptal 
assistant. Tho total of persons treated in 1877-78 was 1490, and 
the daily average attenaance twenty-six. During the same jrear, 
nnder the HupeiTision of the deputy sanitary commissioner for 
eastern Gujarat, the work of vaccination waa ciirried on by two 
vaccinatc»rs at a cost to the state of £Gi (Rs. 6¥)), The total 
number of operations during the year was 4188, of which 41*37 or 
per cent were snccessfuL 

Pol, comprising sixty villages on the north-east frontier of tbi 
Mahi Kantha, marches with Meywar in Rajputana. The country is 
throughout hilly and wild. It has an area of about 27,(K>0 acred 
(55,000 higfuh) under tillage ; a population of about 5000 soti^ 
and a yearly revenue of about £:iUUO (Rs. 20,000). The chief 
agricultural products are wheat, gram, and maixe* 

Jaychand, the last Rathod Rajput sovereign of Kanouj, iclt (1 iV6} 
two sons Shivji and Sonangji. The first founded the present 
fiimily of Miii^'ar, and the Bccond in 1257 est-ablished himself at Idar. 
For twenty-six generations the chiefs of this line bore the title of 
Ililos of Idar. The last prince Jagannath was exf>elled by the 
Muhammadans in 1C50, and retired to the hills. His son I^inja 
is said to have re-taken Idai* in 1658, and held it for six months. 
Idar again passed out of the hands of the family, but was a second 
time taken by Rao Gopiiiath. At the end of five yearn, he 
was driven out, and since then the Rdos have never rt*covered the 
place. Gopinath's gi'andson gained Pol by patting to death tho 
chiefs of the place, Parihar Rajputs.* Since he made it his head- 
quurt^TS seventeen generations have passed. Hamirsingji th*^ 
present chief, about tliirty -two years uf age, ranks first uf thv secnud 
class Mahi Kantha chiefs, and manages hin ow^n affairs living at 
Ghorddar, as Pol has been found too unhealthy. The Raosuf Pol pay 
no tribute. The family holds no deed allowing adoptiou; in mattem 
of succession it follows the rule of primogeaiture. 



' Tltitf 11 the Pol ;iocouiit ; that givun in the Rtbi Miik (p. H5) is •omcwlut dilknml. 
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Da'nta, next in wealtli to Idtir, on the north-west frontier of 
the Maki Kdnthaj comprises stiventy-eight villages, and marches 
mth Pdlanpur and ISiruhi. The country is very hilly and wild. Its 
head quarters are the tuwn of iJiinta, in 24° 12' uoith latitiTde and 
72'^ 50' ea^t longitndcj about thirty-eight miles ea«t of Dcesa and 
one hundred and thirty nr»rth of Baroda. Its total area is not 
known. The area under tillage is returned at 15j0U0 ucrua {-30,000 
hiifkdjn), the 1872 population at about 12^000 soulSj and the yearly 
revenue at about £5000 (Rs, 50,000). 

The following bardic history of the Danta family is compiled 

from the Has Mala.' Ravpalji Parnidr^ fortieth in descent from 

Vikmm (56 B.cjj went on a pilgrimage to I>w^arka and thence to 

Cutcb, He took a vow never to eat or drink without having 

first worshipped Ambika Mdta. She, pleased with his devotion, 

promised him any boon he might wish* He chose the throne of 

Nagar Tatta and Sind, and funnded three royal seats, at Nagar 

Tatta, Bamanuva, and Bela (809). Damoji, t>velfth in descent from 

Eavp^lji, having no son, prayed to the Mata, and she from the blood 

of her own 6nger raised up a prince, and ordered him to be called 

' J as Rdj, At this time Nagar Tatta was invaded, and, after a nine 

s' struggle, taken by the Muhammadans, and Damoji slain. 

^, . Raj continuing the contest was at first successful- Afterwards 

' the Muhammadans, returning in strength, so polluted the land that 

the goddess told Jas Raj that she wished to retire to Arasur, The 

Raja declaring he would follow her, was in reward promised a throne 

in that country. Reaching Araaur about the middle of the eleventh 

century, the goddess gave him her tiger, and telling him to mount 

it, promised, that whatever territory he rode round, should be his. 

The Raja raoiiuted the tiger and made the circuit of seven hundred 

I and sixty villages. On the north he included the country up to the 

Bhaija's well in the lands of Sirohi ; on the north-east up to Kotara; 

Jon the east as far as Derol ; on the south-east as far as Gadvada; oa 

I the south as far as Kheralu; and on the north -West as far as 

iHathidura. With treasure found in the Bandharo hill, now called 

jGabbar, he raised an array, and, returning to Nagar Tatta, drove out 

the Mahammadans and remained in that country till his death. 

Meanwhile his son Kedarsing or Keshrising stayed at 
,GaI ' ■ with the Mata. In 1069, slaying Tarsangia Bhil of 

Tai >, he fixed his capital there. His son, named Jaspal or 

jKulpal, while performing a great sacrifice at Rora village, failed, 
land the officiating Brahman was so mortified that, cursing Jaspal'a 
[tucej he threw himself into the fire* 

After several generations Tarsanghmo was taken by Ala-ud-din 
iKhilji (1205-1315), but was soon recovered by Rana Jagatpril, 
[Sixth in descent from Jagatpal was Kanar Dev, whose brother 
lAmboji seized the lands of Kotdra. Kiinar Dev had two B£nis, ono 
[of whom of the Jhala family of Halvad, built the eastern door of 

^rheralu and a well and pond still known as ' the Jhali's' well. The 
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second wife Katan Kunvariof the Sisodia family of Udepnr foiiinW 
Eohilpur PattaUj now called Rora. Kanar Dev, returiimg from the 
marriage of a third wife, was treacherously attacked by his brothefj 
and in the scuffle both were killed. Rao Bh«4n of Idar (1445), 
hearing of the death of the two brothers, collected a force and took 
Tarsanghmo, and leaving a gai'rison there, seized Mam P * iff 

Kanai* JJev had left in charge, and carrying him to Idar, . ' I 

him. Insulted by the Rao in his captivity, he swore that, it he ever 
got free, ho would pull down the Idar palace and throw it intji Uus 
Eora Haruai river. After a time he was released and went t4) Hal vad 
where the two princes were.* Taking them alo^g^rith him, he marched 
to Ahmedabad and had an interview with Sultan Muhammad II. 
(14 41 - 1451) who, on condition that the brothers paid him £10,00(> 
(Rs* 1,00,U0U) sent an army against Idar.- On the approach of th€ 
army K*'io Bhan fled, Idai' was taken, and the palace pulled ihjwn 
(1445). Then Mni-u Ravat promised a gold viohur to every st»ldier who 
would take a Bt<jne of the palace and throw it into the Hamai. 
Many did so, aud Maru'« threat that he would cast the pain ihe 

river was carried out. From Idar the army marched to T.. ii*>, 

and taking the place made it over to the young ehiuL The 
leader of the army demanding their pay, Maru fled to the Suda*nai 
hills, but afterwards paid the troops by mortgaging the Khtmiiu 
district. 

In the time of Askaranji Rana, one of Akbar's princon ha 
given ofTence, fled and was sheltered by Askaranji, He bni 
upon the hill called Kalvan, about three miles north of Tii. 
After some time the prince left for the west, where he was sd/jed 
and sent to Delhi by Rao Bharmal of Cuteh for which servii.x* bo 
got the Morvi district. In reward for his loyalty to the prince 
Askaranji Rnna was given by the Emperor a dress of honour and 
the title of Maha Rana,^ Askaranji left three sons, Vagh, Ja\inal, 
and Pratapsing. Riiua Vagh, hearing of the beauty of two of the 
Idar Ranis who had come to worship at Khedbrahma visited tho 
temple under the guise of a Brahman. Em»aged at this iusult« the 
Rao of Idar offered Vegarno Jamadir, a Brahman i to 

Islam, the village of Vailali if he would seize R; -b* 

Establishing close friendship with the Rana^ Vegarno one day a«^ed 



' During hia caTyti\'ity the RAo used to ridicule Mini, One day BCAni salfl. * TUa, 
you hfivc seisned ih*i iMnta ntates because its chiefs are infjitits. but do T\>r tuk 

there is no rme to hch) them. Fvf^ti a tiger when he n cAged can do ri*! i It 

Vou let me out, I will can ■ loe of youra to be dug uji And thrown mi^f th» 

Kom Hnrnai river/ Th* -d cried to the guard, * Turn tlie dr»g Mut/ hut 

his lUiii who knew of M..... .^ v ^ . it?i fniu^ed him t^f ' i * - ^,1. Another lUy, 

vhcn the Rani wa» not present, the Hi .t [um free, l: Ml. 

' M4ru 18 said to have t«iken the tuu pnrncs, one on r ^ , rid with n hnuita' 

of ligliteil coals on his head, to liave cone to make Mis compliunt t-o the SnltAiL When 
the 8«dt4n saw him, he ajiid» * Tlie children will be bunit, pitt them <lr>'n'n ' • Th«ai. 
Bir, the chihlren cried out with a loud voice, * when w^ \.^J\ 

we stand ? Tlic Idar Rjlo has seized our ground, and thi wt» 

get down upon it, we shall make an enemy of him.' i^n. kui^ ium i n- m vv tAk» 
courage and caused them Ut he 8<?t down. 

^ This tale aecms to refer to Mu/aOar UL, the liutt i4 tlie AhmedAlnkrl koiga, whfi 
es^^ainng from I>elhi about 1583 rciimined in rebellion till his ciiptare and death in 
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pliini to tlrink opium at the Lank ford on the Sabarmati. Tlie cliief 

[camtj with only two horsemt^u and was seized, earned to Vadali and 

ithrowB into prison. Vegarno wrote to tlie Rao, telling him of his 

Buecesa and asking him to confine Jaynial, the Rana^s brother ; but 

I Jaynial hearing of the plot escaped, and assembling a foree took 

|p<*ssession of Tai*sanghnio, and beat off an attack made by 

Kalianmal. After a short time the Idar army again came against 

Tai'sanghmo; but, defeated in a bloody battle, was forced to retreat,^ 

A third attempt was more Buccesaful^ and the Rana with hia 

Ifamily fled to Dtinta, where being followed by their enemiea 

Ithey took shelter in the teiriple of the Mata. Kalianmal left posts 

[at every v^illage, and Uaria Jaymal, by degrees losing alibis men and 

lliorses, at last died. Though his son Jctmal succeeded in recovering 

LBeveral villages, Tarsanghmo lay desolate and his head-quarters were 

Iremoved to Ddnta (1511), called after Dantorio Vir whose shrino 

[lie^^ three miles to the west on the road to Narnvis. Rana Jetmal 

was succeeded by his son Jaysing, But he failing to please some 

[of the leading men, they recalled his brother Pnnja, who was in 

[hiding in Sirohi, and made him chief, Jaysing retiring to the 

I villages of Gangva and itaakari. Rana Punja was a successful ruler, 

eatabUahing several claims over the neighbouring lands. He left 

three song, Mansing who succeeded him, Amarsing who received 

[the village of Sudasna, and Dhengoji who was given Gancheru. 

Mansing after ruling for funr or five years died, leaving two song 

iGajsing who succeeded him, and Jasvoji who at first given the 

I villageof Ranpur, got Sudasnaon the death of his cousins Ilathioji 

land Jagtoji, and afterwards olitained Vasdi and Jaspur-Chehiuu 

in Danta, Gajsing was succeeded by his elder son Pruth using 

(1G87),^ while Viramdev the younger obtained the village of Nagel. 

I Bnring the time of Rana Pruthtising the army of Damftji Gaikwar 

came to Danta, and did not withdraw till the Rdnas had agreed to 

[pay tribute, Haidar Kuli Khan, Viceroy of Gujarat (1721-22) also 

'advanced on Ddnta, but was defeated. About this time the 

Palanpur chief, placing it in charge of some Bbats, ceased to pay 

I a claim of the Ranas on the Pdlanpur village of Ghoridlya. 

Disregai'ding the Bhdts the Rana plundered the village and seven 

of their number committed suicide. This, it was said, was the 

reason why all the Rana's seven sons died before him,' 
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' It in aaid that the ESo was turning Imek when he saw a Kanbi woman going 

along with her husband's dinner, Tlie UAo a»ked what she had, and on being told it 

was Hoc pottage he took it and began to eat, but aa it was hot his fingers were burnt. 

The woman aaid, * Why, you are ti» bad as Rali:lntnaL' The UAo «i.sketl how tlmt waa. 

She ftaid, *The Puio instead of taking the outlying villages, tries to titke Tarsanghiuo 

itself, a thing which he cannot <lo in ten years. So you, instea<l of beginning round 

I the edges, must needs thnist your fingcra int^j the mithlle and get them linmt. 

I * On the monument of Rana <iajdng at Danta ia the following inscription : In 

the year 1743 (a,i>. 1(J87) on MdryahirMh nad 9th| i^unday, three «rt/i« burned ; 

' their nainca, Vahuji Shri * * , Amind Kimvar ; Vahuji Shri Vdgheli Kupali, 

Anand Kunvar ; Vahuji 8hri Bhatiyani Jeaalmeri, Anop Kunvar ; these three bocamo 

In commemoration of them this cklmlri of Kana Shri Gajsingji was caused to 

ide- In the year 1741J {h,D. 1692) on Mdijh vad 7th, on Friday the chhatri waa 

ed to be made, 

* Thcri: ia an open funeral pa\ ilion at DAnta which contains three ptilidi*. The 
Lcentx^ one bebw the u&ual auju and naoon b«ars the tigiire of a horseman ; the two 
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Lanuiji his nopnf»w who siicceecieci jiim, quarrelling with V 
one of Ins ch\vi uum^ wa8 attaeked and !urc<?d to Hy bufure ti' ^ ._ 
stren^h of Meghmj and tliti ITiakor of Sad^tm. Two y(*ar» hilir, 
by tie lielp of the Diwdii of Palaapur^ Karanji wm reinsiatiMt 
IvaraDJi waa succeeded by hia eon RatanBiDf'' and he. atj : 
ruling for five yeari^, !jy his brother Al* L^ Fintf 

ehii^f rnun and vassals troublesome, Abhay.i - rnisod . 

share of the Danta revenue.s to a Manitha named Arjiinrav Choporo* 
He, with a hundred Gaikwar horae^ after about t>vo years bfM^*ri r., 
build a sinall fort at Danta. At last bia conduct Ixi 
oppressive^ that, with the help of the people, Man- i* * 
eldet^t son, drove him out. Shortly after, Hana A 
(1795) and was succeeded by his bod Manning, whu ai,;U;d wtiii 
vigour and increased the power of the i^fate, Dyin^ in lt<00 hu 
was succeeiled by his brother Jagatsing, who wa« also a vigoroiw 
ruler, chastising Bhil cattle stealerg^ and spreading hiH deniandv 
over several villages. Aften^-arda he fell into trouble with 
Vakhtoji Jitoji one of his vassiaU, but by the help of the Diwin of 
Palanpur the dispute was quietly settled. 

In a second dispute between the Rrina and one of hi8 vas^alB^ 
R^na agreed, on condition that the JJiwiin of Palanpnr helped 
to keep order, to make over to him nearly a one-luUf alutrts of 
Ddnta territory.* This agreement continued till ^ 
condition of a yearly payment of £50 (Rs. 5U0), it > 
As Jagattiing had no son he prop< fsed to adopt a soa ot Naraing 
his brother. But Narsing refused, saying that he would not do 
obeisance at bis om-b aun^s feet. After this Jagntsing suspected 
that Narsing had designs on his life and fled from his tujiital. He 
wiis persuaded to come back, but soon after, in 1823, died of fover. 
Narsing, who succeeded him, ruled till 1847 when bo waa 
succeeded by his son Jhalamsing, and he in lytJO by UariB 
and he in December 1876 by the present chief Jasvatsingji, 

The Rdna of Ddnta, ranking in the second class, enjoys 
influence from having in his territ-ory the famous shnne of Ainbt% 
Bbavani, where in August, September, October^ and November, 
pilgrims of all ranks meet, their costly offerings coming in the end 
into the Rdna's exchequer. He is a tributary chief, paring the 
(raikwar, as ghasddna, a yearly sum of £237 2ft, 2 Jd. (Kb. 2^71-Ul 1) ; 
the Mahtti'^jaof Idar, £51 7s, lOld. (Rs. 513-15*3) as khichiii ; and 
the Diwan of Palanpur £50 (Rs. 500), The family holds no deed 
allowing adoption; in nrntters of succession it follows the rule of 
primogeniture. 
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aide atones have ti^rea of satis sculntured upon tlicni . ' ' 
an inftcription recorda, * madu tht? cMatri of R/ina Sliri ) 
inacriptioH runs : * Ptaine to Sbri (Ijuicuh !' WTitui KiiiaS}ii 
to 8hri Vftikimth, two ntUtH bumed ; their names a.re V 
KuDvar, aud Vnhuji Sbri Vd^heli Pethipuri, Sardir Kunv&r, iu .i^mh 
on Shrdvnn sud 2nd on We&eeday* 

* A -tVth Bhare was written over to PALmpmr of which i 
beofttnc a fendi^tory* Aitchiaoa'a Troatiet, IV. 56. 

^ Aitchit^otrR Tmitie^f IV. 13. The liards' accounts wrongly st^ite that th«UtMl W 
made over to the Brittah, (Rds Mila, 4741 The expIjuiatiDn p^liaUy In liiat 
P&Lui^iar was then to a gr^at exieut under British management. 
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Malpur, in the district of Niini Marwar in the south-east of the 
Malii Kuuthaj comprises seventy-seven villages, many of them 
alienated, and marcheB with Lunavada and Ahmedabad. Hilly and 
wild ita exact extent is not known ; its area andcr tiOago is 
estimated at about 41,000 acres (81,695 bighds) y its population at 
about 10,000 souls; and its yearly revenue at about £1200 (Ks, 12,000). 

The Malpur Ravals, ranking first of the third class of Mahi Kantha 
chiefs, are Rat hod Rajputs, an offshoot from the family of the 
R£o8 of Idar. Virajmal, a younger son of Kiratsingji seventh 
R&o of Idar, was provided with a grant of land, and in 1344 his 
grandson Khanadji established himself at Man and his grandson 
Randhirsingji moved from Man to Modasa. It was not till 14G6 
that lifival Vaghsingji, the great grandson of Randhirsingji of 
Mod^sa, and eighth in descent from Virajmal, settled at Malpur. 
At that time Malpur was ruled by a Bhil chief named Malo Kant. 
A Brahman of Malpur had a beautiful daughter whom Malo Kdnt 
wished to marry. After trying every means in his power to 
dissuade Malo Kant the Brahman fled to Mod^sa and begged the 
assistance of the ruling chief Vaghsingji, who shortly after attacked 
and conquered Malpur, where his descendants have since ruled as 
Rivals. In 1780 during the reign of Indrasingji, Fatehsing 
Gaikwar attacked and captured Malpur and took away its gates, 

id since then the Ravals of Malpur have paid the Gaikwfo* a 
irly tribute, gh<Uf]ana> In 1700 Jalamsing of Modasa 
attacked Malpur and killed the ruling Haval whose name was also 
Jalamsing. Nor was his son Takhtsing allowed to succeed till he 
had given up one-half of the Modasa tribute, chotkj and consented 
to commute the other half for a money payment under the head 
of ginu. In ISlC, dui-ing the reign of Raval Takhtsing, the 
Maharaja of Idar stayed at IMulpur, and since then the Ravals have 
paid Idar a tribute, khichdi. The present Raval Shivsingji is 
about thirty-eight years old. He reckons twenty-two generations 
from Kiratsingji, the seventh Rao of Idar. His seat is at 
Malpur the principal town of the state. He is a tributary chief 
paying the Gaikwur as ghiathhia a yearly sum of £28 OJtZ. 
(Rs. 280-4-^1); the Mahanlm of Idar, £39 lis. h\d. (Rs. 305-11.8) 
as khtchdi ; and the British Govei*nment £43 5iti (Rs. 430-3-5) as 
salami. The family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matt<3rs of 
SQCcession it follows the rule of primogeniture. 

Ma' nsa, twelve villages in thoSabar Kantha district, is surrounded 
by Gaikwdr territory. Its area under tillage is estimated at 11,000 
acres (22,000 highds) ; its population at about 12,000 souls ; and its 
yearly revenue at about £3900 (Rs. 39,000). 

The chief of Mausa, ranking in the third class, is descended from 
the Chavda dynasty of Anhilvada Patau (746-942)* At what 
time he gained his present possessions is not known. The ruling 
Thiikor, Rajsingji, about twenty-nine years of age, himself manages 
his estate. His seat is at Manaa the chief town of the state. He 
is a tributary chief, paving the Gaikwar as ghisddna a yearly suni 
of £1173 S^. (Rs. lf,734). The family holds uo deed allowing 

8 236-^53 
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Eapter XIII. adoption ; in matters of succession it follows the rate of primo* 
States, gonituro. 

MoiuiiPUB. Mohanpur, fifty .eight villagos, in tho Rohvar district, lias an 

estimated an^a of 22,1.00 acres (44,800 Inghm) undi^r tillnere; a 
papulation of 14,000 souls ; and a yearly revenue of about £2700 
(Ra. 27,000). 

The Tliakor of Mohanpur, taking rank in the third class, is a 
Rehvar^ Rajput of the Indra race, and is descended from the Ilacmof 
Chandnivati, near mount Abu, His ancestor Jaspal emigrated from 
Chandra vati to Iladol in the Mahi Kantha in 1227, and thence io 
the thirteenth generation Thakor l*rutburaj moved to Ghodvada, 
having received a grant of that and tho neighbouring districts, 
which in course of time wore di\nded among the different branchoi 
of the family. The present Thikor, Umedsing, about twenty*«ix 
years of age, himself manages his estate. His seat is at Mohanpofi 
the chief town in the state. He is a tributary chief, paving tha 
G^AkwaVffiBahdsdana, a yearly sura of £474 lOs, 4J/i. (Rs. 4749^11 .2) \ 
the Mahdraja of Idar, £224 lOs. 2i(i (Rs. 2249-9-G) as Hichdi ; and 
tho British Government, 15«. (Ha. 71) as salami, Tho family holds 
no deed allowing adoption -, in matters of snccessiou it follows tho 
rule of primogeniture. 
GflODA'eAtt. Ghoda'sar, un the south frontier of the Mahi Kinthajwith in afl 

fifteen villages, marches with the British district of Kaira. It baa 
an ai^oa of 22,500 acres (45,000 IngMn) under tillage ; a p<ipulatiou of 
8273 souls j and a yearly roveniio of about £2500 (Rs. 25,000). 

Tho Tliflkors of Ghodiisar, mnking in the fourth class, an3 said to 
have beon originally Rjijputs, who by marrying Koli women became 
known as DabUi Kolis. They are said to have come to Gujarat from 
Bundelklumd. Ono of them, named Vejalji, was taken into tliii 
servicu of one of tho later Hindu Rajas of Anhilvadii Patan and 
received the district of Dongarva in grant, jVf^/itV. The family wtw 
reduced by Saltan Ahmatl I, (1411 ~ 1413), but on submission, Mjaji^ 
an ancestor of tho present chief, wa^ sent to the neighbourhood of 
the present seat, and having defeated a tribe of rebel Rajputs, waa 
allowed to enjoy their estates of 125 villages, his heacl-quartoi* 
being Barkuuda. For this act of violence the family acquired tho 
cognoi!ien of ' khwnt\ Since then, except for some property cesses, 
girds hakg, the family has lost nearly all their villages, Ghodasar, 
the principal place, is the seat of the Thakor, The present Thakor 
Surajmal, about twenty-nine years of age, himself manages the affeirs 



* Of the origin of the Rehvar PatdmU tho fonowing account is given, ~ ^ar 

Eajputa aro rirmArBand came originaUy from Ujaijj. They have amc€ t if 

place of a1>04Je saccesaivoly to Parkar» tho Abu mountain, and lastly to l-n , rn 
all of which places they seem to have been expelled. They'ttMik {^ n f 
Tdringa in Samvat 1282 (1226 a. i>. ). Tlieir deeds, pa^Jt, are denved frt .i, i t f i Tncr 
RAoa of Idar» and their dependence on the preaont Uija is liniitc<l to the i •, ' t ol 
khichdi. Tho namo' Rohvar it said to be derived from the foUoMing or ■ ire t 
one of their grtMit anoestoTi at Abn being on hia way to take charge • Id, 

stopped to pa^ his devotions at a temple of the Devi As his future i ^ir 

intended to kdl htm, the gtxldess from compassiont is reported to have saici r^.-i mir, i.e. 
bridegroom, eo no further. He remainea and those who went woro all murdrnd* 
Bom. Gov. Scl. XII. 120. 
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of hia state. IIg is a tributary chief pajring tho GAikwar as gluisddna 
a yearly sum uf £350 2^?. (Us. 3501), and tbo British Guvortimont 
£48 16^. Id. (Ra. 488-0-8) as jajfidbajidL Tbo family hukls no deed 
allowing adoption ; in matters of succoysioa it followa the rule of 
primogeDituro. 

tA^mliyE'rE, on the Majam river in tho Vatrak Kdntha, with in 
all thirty-threo villages, has an area of 17/J58 acres (35,010 highds) 
imder tilla^^e; a population of lOjOGl souls; and a yearly revenue of 
al3out £29 UO (Rs, 29,000). 

The Tinkers of Araliyara, ranking as fourth class chiefs, are 
Eindna, Khant Kolia by caste. Thoy claini descent from Cbuhan 
ILijputs of Sarnbhar or Ajmir, and are Baid to have receivetl the 

Brant of Amliyiira in tho reign of tho Emperor Aurangzeb (1058 - 
707), They are famous for the obstinate resistance they have 
more than once made to tho Gdikwdr^s troops, Tho present chief, 
Thdkor Jalamsing, aboufc twenty-one years of age, has his seat at 
Amliyara, the chief town of the state. Ho is a tributary chief, 
paying the Gaikwar a yearlysura of £31 12^, (Rs. 316) as ghdsdiina. 
The family holds no deed allowing Eidoption; in matters of snccessioii 
it follows the rule of primogeniture, 

Puna'dra, eleven villages on the Vdfcrak river in tho Vatrak 
Kantha district^ has an area of 8325 acres (16,650 highds) under 
Uillage; a population of 3814 souls; and a yearly rovcnuo of about 
|ill200 (B*i. 12,000). 

■ The Miaa of Punadra, ranking in the fourth clasa, are 

Makvana^ Ko1l% converted to Islam by Mahmud Begada (1459-1513). 
They claim descent from tho Jhnla Rajputs of Halvad in Kathiawar, 
heir ancestor, Harising of the Mundra house, in 1483 entered 
.e service of Sultan Mahmud Begada and became a Musalman. 
or this and his services Harising received a grant of Mandva 
nd its dependent villages, which he helped to wrest from 
liimatsing, a Raj pat chief of the Bevla tribe, and from hira have 
ng the petty states of Punadra, Khadal, Dabha, and Ramas in 
e Mabi Kuntha, Mandva itself being under tho Gaikw?ir, ThoMiaa 
of Punadra follow a mixed Muhammadan and Hindu religion, giving 
their daughters in marriage to Muhammadans of rank and marrying 
the daughters of Koli cliiefs. They bury their dead. Abhaysing 
the present Mia, a minor about sixteen years of age, has his seat at 
Punadra, and is receiving his education at the Sadra Talukdari 
school. The state is managed by his mother Bai Daryabai under 
tho control of tho Political Agent. He is a tributary chief, paying 
the Gaikwar a yearly sum of £37 lOff. {Rs. 375) as ghdnddna. Ho 
amily holds no deed allo^ving adoption ; in matters of succession it 
jUows the nde of primogeniture, 

Khadal, twelve villages on the river Vatrak in tho V&trak 
[antha district, has an area of 3250 acres (0500 highds) under 



' The namo Makfdna is iaid to be formed fn>m tho wor<i« ma motlitjr, ka inferior, 
,i t^ina caflt€ ; btjcauae thtir forofatlierg mtcr married with Kqli womeu. 
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tillage ; a population of 2841 souls ; and a yearly revenue of 
£1650 (Hs, 16,500). 

The Mids of Khadali ranking in the fourth class^ are conv^iieJ 
Makvariaa of the same family as the Panadra Mi4s, and like them 
follow a mixed Miihammadan and Hindu relig-lon. llio present chirf, 
SarJarsing, about forty-one years of age, hiuiaelf xm the 

affairs of his state. He is a tributary chief, paying the ir a 

yearly sum of £175 2s. (lis, 1751) as r/A(Mj(ina, and Jt25 {Rs, 250) 
as jamdbandi. The family holds no deed allowing a^h.ption ; in 
matters of succession it follows the rule of primogeniture 

Petha'pur, consisting of the town of Pethnpur and two 
OB (lio Siilmrmati river in the Sabar Kantha district, has 
of 2750 acres (5500 highds) under tillage; a population of abou! 
7000 souls ; and a yearly revenue of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000). 

The Thdkors, ranking in the fourth class, are Vaghela Rajputs 
descended from a branch of the V4ghela aovereigna of Anhilviida 
Patau (1130- 129S), Sinunshi or Sarangdev, one of the two sons of 
Iltija Karan, the lastEajaof Patau, was allowed the town of Kalol 
and snrroundiug villages as an estate. Descended from him in the 
tenth genenitiou was Hcmtiijij who, in 14*15, slaying his materrwJ 
uncle Pitaji of the Guhil tribe, took possession of i ito 

called after him Peth^pur. ITio present chief. Gar jji, 

who is only Of years of age, succeeded his father Hin in 

1879, During his minority the state is administered by u ner 

helped by experienced managers under a certain supervision by the 
Political Agent. 

Rana'san^ sixteen villages, in the Rehvar district, bad an areA 
of 16,612 acres (133/225 bighiis) under tillage ; a population of 532d 
souls ; and a yearly revenue of about £950 (Rs. 9500). 

The Thdkors of Ranasan, taking rank in the fonHh rlfl«i«r» aro 
Rehvar Rajputs of the Indra race, and are descc i^ 

of Chandrdvati near mount Abu. Early in the i ury 

(1227) their ancestor Jaspal moved from Chandravati to Uadol til 
the Mahi Kantha, and from that in the thirteenth generation 
Thakor Pruthuraj moved to Ghodvada which he had received 'm 
gnxnt, Vajosjug the present Thakor, about sixty- five y ' -re, 

succeeded in 1842 and has his seat at Ranasan the chii of 

the state. He is a tributary chief paying the Gaikwdr n na 

a yearly sum of £37 0^, (Rs. 373-6-2); the Idar chief 1. _ .., id. 
(Rs. 749-8-8) as khichdi^ and the British Government &t. lOfrf. 
(Rs. 3-7-1) as mldmi. The family holds uo deed allowing adoptioii ; 
in matters of succession it follows the nilo of primogeniture. 

Varsoda, six villagesj on the Snbannati river in the Sdibar 
Kantha district, has an area of 4650 acres (9300 highflt) under 
tilkgo ; a |Xjpulation of about 4000 souls ; and a yearly revenno of 
about £1300 (Rs. 13,000), 

The Th&kors, ranking iu the fourth class, arc Ch&vda Raj{)iit« of 
the samo stock as the Thakors of Mansa, and are descended fn:>m 
the Chavda dynasty of Anhilvada Patau (740 -942). The d^U^ 
when the ancestors of the present Thakor settled at VarKixb 
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is not recorded. Thjikor Kisorsingji, the present chief, about 
thirty. nine years of age, lives at Varsoda, the chief town of the 
etate. He is a tributary chief, paying the Gailnvar a yearly sum 
of £158 OS. ]Oid. (Ra. 1582.14-1) as ghisdciiia. The family holds no 
deed allowing atloption ; in matters of succession it follows the nilo 
of primogeniture* 

Hoi, fifteen villages, in the Sabar Kantha, has an area of 7500 
acres (15,000 bighdH) under tillage; a population of 5511 souls j 
I and a yearly revenue of about £1700 (Rs. 17,000). 

The Thakors, ranking in the fourth class, are Makvana Kolis, 

rclttimiug descent frum Makvana Rajputs. Eleven generations back 
""*lkvana Bhatti came to the neighbourhood of Dedhrota and 
ried the daughter of a Koli. From him are sprung the families 

[ of Ilolj Dedol, Khervada, Vaktapiir, Dedhrota, and Pi'ompur. The 
date is not known, but as the Makvana is a branch of the 
Jhala tribe, it is probable that the settlement of these chiefs and 
those of Khadal and Punadi-a took place in the fonrteenth century, 
when the Jhalas were driven by the Kathis out of Hular in 
Kithiawar. The present Tliakor, Yakhtsing, a minor about 
seventeen years of ago, succeeded in 1 866, and is receiving his 
edncation at the Rajkumar College in Kathiawar. His seat is at 
Ilol the chief town of the state. He is a tributary chief paying the 

I Gaikwir as ghUddna a yearly sum of £186 O.-?. 4|fZ. (Rs. 18G3-3-1) ; 

I and the Maharaja of Idar £42 I6x. 7jti {Rs. 428-5-1) as khichdf, and 
£1 13s. G\d, (Rs. 16-12.2) as Ahmednagar salami hak. Tlio family 
holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters of succession it follows 
the rule of primogeniture, EKiring the chiefs minority his state ia 
managed by the Political Agent. 

Eatosan, twenty-nine villages, isolated in BhnvAl, north of 
I the Viramgam sub-division of the Ahraedabad district, has an area 
^ of 7797 acres (15^595 bit f has) imdor tillage ; a population of 4550 
souls J and a yearly revenue of about £2500 (Rs. 25,000). 

The Thdkors, Makvana Kobs of the Chandra race, are the 
descendants of Shamtdji, the third son of Kcsar the Makvana, 
who was the son of Vehids of the Jhdla tribe, which sprung from 
the Anhilvada djTiasty. Shamtaji took forcible possession of 
the town of San thai, and there, in the days of Mahmud Begada 
I (1459 - 1513), his descendant Kanoji lived. By marrying the 
[daughter of a Bhil chieftain, Kanoji lost caste. But serving 
I with distinction under Sultdn Mahmud he received a grant of tho 
iKatosan stato with eighty-four villages. From this Kanoji ia 
I descended the present chief, Thakor Karansing, who, ranking as 
a fourth class chief, from family sub-divisions enjoys but a small 
portion of tho original estate. Thakor Karansing, al>out thirty- 
one years of age, succeetlod in 1869. His seat is at Katosan, the 
chief town of tho state. Ho is a tributary chief, paying tho 
jGaikwar as ghdsddna a yearly sum of £54 85, 5|rf. (Ra. 544-3-10). 
|Tho family holds 00 deed allowing adoption ; in matters of succession 
It does not follow the rule of primogonitui'e. 
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Magodi, T^ntli tLirty villages in the Niini Marwar district, hasia 
area ot 12,302 acres (21^725 hitjhih) nnder tillage; a population J 
about 3000 suuls^ and a yearly revenue of about £4U0 (Its. 4000). 

The Tlmbors of Magodi, llathod Rajputs, belong to a yotrngn 
branch of the Malpur family and rank ia the fifth class of Mahi 
Kantha chiefs. They trace their descent from Rii' 
Bccoud son of Govindsingji, second Raval of Malpur, who u . _ . 
the Magodi estate as a maintenance about the year 1537, when hi« 
elder brother Panchsingji, third R^val of Malpur, succeeded U3 
the Malpur ckieftainship, Hiniatsing, the present Thnkor, about 
forty-eight years of ago, has his seat at Magodi, the chief town 
of the stato. He is a tributary chief, pajingtho Maharaja of Idar 
as khicMia yearly sum of £9 G.9. 2j<i. (Rs. 93440). Th© famfl J 
holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters of eticcesstoo it 
follows tho rule of primogeniture. 

Suda'sna, in the Nani Marwar district, marching on the west 
Palanpur and comprising nineteen villages, has an area of 
acres (10,000 higlim) under tillage; a population of S3(J5 fiools, 
and a yearly revenue of £800 (Rs, 8000), 

The Thakors of Sudasna, Barad Rajputs of tho Parmftr tribo, 
ranking in the fifth class, traco their descent from Ai ^bij 

son of Punja brother of Mansing of Danta. In the Liu.. - r of 
the seventeenth century, in Amarsing^s time, the cstato consisted 
of the single village of Sudasna. Amarsing made freq ' ' * ^ -^ya 
on his cousin Jasvoji's estate of Ranpur. In revenge of 

Danta, u fTionJ of Jasvoji, hired a body of froobooters, who aLortly 
afterwards uieeting Amarsing near the village of Palkhari fell ou 
him and put him to death.^ Amarsing was succeeded by his son 
Ilathioji, and ho by Khomdnsing, a child of eighteen months old. 
Taking advantage of this minority Jasvoji of Ranpur took Suddana^ 
giving Hathioji's widow the village of Uderan.^ About this tiino 
tlie Giiikwar army under Vithoba attacked Sudfena, plundered tho 
village and retired. After this they returned every three or foor 
years, and at last levied a fized tribute. Sarddrsing, Jasvoji's son 
and successor, was adopted by Gajaing of Danta. Afterwards an 
heir was born to Gajsing and Sardarsing's claims were met by tho 
grant of Vasai,* Davol, Dalisanu, and several other villages, Amar* 
eing^ Sardarsing*s grandson and successor, greatly increased tho 
estate and took the K hilar district between Sudasna and Taringa. 
He repulsed a Gaikwar array ; and defeating the Danta chief recuivwl 
from him five villages and a fourth share of the tranait dues piiid 
by pilgrims to the shrine of Amba Bha^ani. Amarsing left a »ou 
Fatehsing, whose sons were Mohbatsing and Punji, In the 
timo of Mohbatsing, in 1804, Eakaji, a Maratha officer, brouprht 
an army of the Gaikwfir agjiinst Suddsna, but was ^ the 

Thakor, who is said to have been helped by the spirii ah 



' R/t9 Mdla, 470, 

' In t)us village her desccndante sitll (1S56) remab. EiU M&U, 479. 
^ Thiii villa^vj on Sard^rfixiiK's death wtta held jointly by his four mno^ Ki» 
W4lii,4SU. 
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Bavo,* and did not lose a man. Mohbatsing left foiir sons, Ilari- 
Bingj Ratansingj Parbatsitig, and Mokansing* llarising enjoyed 
tho cbiefsliip for four years, and was sncceoded by Ratansing 
who held it for two years and died. His son Bhupatsing succeeded 
him, and lived only for one year. Then (1845) Parbafcsing the 
present Thakor, now abont sbcty years of age, began to rule. Hia 
seat is at Sudasna, the chief town of the state. He is a tributai^y 
chiefj paying the Gnik^vdra yearly sum of about £100 (Rs, 1000) 
as ghisddna^ and the Mfiharaja of Idar £30 2s, 6Jd. (Rs, 861-4-2) as 
kJiicJidu The family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters of 
sacoeesion it follows the rblo of primogeniture, 

Vala'sna, with ten villages on the Sdbarmati in tho Ndni 
M^rwar (licitrict, has an area of 3800 acres (7000 higJuLs) under 
tillage; a population of 3880 souls; and a yearly revenue of about 
£000 (Rs. GOOO), 

The Thdkora of Valasna, ranking in tho fifth class, are Rdthod 
Rajputs, and trace their origin to Viramdev, the famous Rdo of Idar, 
a contemporary of Akbar, who ruled about tho beginning of tho 
seventeenth century. Viramdov dying childless, was unlawfully 
succeeded by hia younger nephew Kalidnmal. Gopaldas tho elder 
bn»ther to obtain his rights took sei'vice with the Emperor of 
Delhi. Before leaving fur Delhi, Gopaldas left his family with a 
cowherd naiued Volo» Ho returned with a force from Delhi ; but 
<m his way to Idar, vras waylaid and killed by Lai Mia,^ the 
Kashdti of Mandva whose town he had taken. After his death 
GopaldiW family remained with the cowherd Volo, and founded a 
village naming it Valasna in honour of their protector. Gradually 
cncroaehing on the country round, Harising and Ajabsing, 
Gopildas* two sons, divided their lands into the greater and lesser 
estates of Valasna, These lands are not now the sole property of 
their descendants, as the Maharaja of Idar acquired a share in part 
of the state. Mansingji, the present Thakor, about thirty years of 
ago, has his seat at Valdsna the chief town of the state. He is a 
tributary chief paying the Gaikwar as gluhfiiina a yearly sum of £28 
OJd. (Ra. 280-4- 4) » The family holds no deed allowing of adoption; 
in matters of succession it follows tho rule of primogeniture. 

Sa'thamba, eighteen villages, in the Vfitrak Kdntha district, has 
sn area of 5000 acres (10,000 bigkas) under tillage; a population 
of 4800 souls; and a yearly revenuo of about £000 (Rg, 9000). 

The Th^kors of Sathamba, ranking in the fifth class of Mahi 
Kautha chiefs, are Bariya Kolis, originally from Sind, who held 
P^tri, when Ala-nd*din (1297) camo tcj Gujarat. Driven from 
P&tri they took refuge with tho Raja of Chimpuncr, who gave theni 
a grant, j*hjhir, of Bariya, From Bariya one of the family, in the 
time of Mahmud Begada, got possession of Sathamba. The seat of 






' Tills Mdnikn&th i« the same Bivo who»e leave had to bo gained before the walls 

ol Ah ^ ' " 1 - ^ 1 1- 1 -If (Btimbay GazoUeer, IV. 276, note 3), and who hats two 

sJifii liatia where he imed to live. 

* ii ^ iy the ancestktr of the M&tidvu Mia aud progenitor of 

Pmuuirai iiiijui4l, and iOxvt Uii», Major E. W, West. 
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the Tli^ikors is at Sut^nmba, the chief b^wn of the state. 
the present Tbdkor, ubout thirty-five years of age, sucl . 
1867. He is a tTibiitary chief, pa^ng the Gaikwdr a yearly 
£40 28, (Rs. 401) VL&rjfuUd(i7ia; the Bdbi of BAla^nor£56 2^. (i: 
Bs jaituibandi ^ and the Raja of Ltinavida, £12 l't«. (Bs, 1: 
girds hak. The family holds no deed alhmnng adoption; in mutter^ 
of succession it follows the rale of primogeniture. 

Da'bha, ten villages, in the Vdtrak Kantha district, has an arw 
of 8400 acres (16,800 bujfuw) under tillage j a population of IWO 
souls; and a yearly revenue of about £550 (Rs. 5500). 

The Miaa of Ddbha, taking rank in the fifth class, are, like th^ 
chiefs of Punadra, Makvana Kolis converted to Islam, and like them 
follow a nj^ed Muhammadan and Hindu religion. They give their 
daughters in marriage to Mnhammadans of rank, and marry iht 
daughters of Kuli chiefs. They bury their dead. Gidab Mia, tln» 
present chief, about forty-two years of age, succeeded in 1854, Hii 
seat is at Dabha, the chief town of the state. He is a tributary c\Mt 
paying the Gaikwar as gJmgddna a yearly sum of £15 (Ra. 150), and 
the chief of Amliyara £5 Gs. (Rs. 53) as ginU, The family halcb 
no deed allowing adoption ; in matters of succession it follows iho 
rule of primogeniture. 

RupEl, eleven villages, in the Rehvar district, has an arpa ot 
10,500 acres (21^000 6t^/*a^) under tillage; a population of 3iOO 
souls ; and a yearly revenue of about £350 (Rs. 3500) . 

The Thakors of Riipdl, ranking in the fifth class of Mahi Kinthii 
chiefs, are Rehvar Rajputs of the Indra race, descended from ib© 

game stock as the Mohanpur Thakors. Their seat is at ^' ' thai 
principal town in the state. Mdnsing the present chief, n riy*\ 

three years of age, succeeded in 1 847* He is a tributary t 
the Gaikwar a yearly sum of about £116 9s, 8\d. (Ha, 11 
ghdsddna, and the Maharaja of Idar £30 4^, IJtf. (Rs. 31j2-1.1) 
khichdi. The family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matte 
of succession it follows the mle of primogeniture. 

Dadha'Uya, ten villages, in the Rehvar district, has an area oi 
825U acres (10,500 bighds) under tillage ; a population of 
Boula; and a yearly revenue of about £450 (lis. 4500), 

The Tliilkoi's of Dadhaliya, ranking in the fifth cl 
Rajputs fi'om Udepur in Raj pu tana. About the 
seventeenth century, Vahaji the first Thakor, with a body ot hoi 
entered the service of Kalianmal, Rao of Idar, who gave him a 
paita, of tlje Bayad sub-division of forty-two towns and vill 
Vahaji aftenvards asked for a further grant and was, in 1 
presented with Dadhaliya and six other Bhil villaerefi. Almnt fiftj 
years later (1731), when the Jodhpur princes 1- 
sing assumed the government of Idar, the Datir 
to serve under them, and the Bayad estat<3 was taken from bii 
The present Thakor, Jasvatsing, about nineteen years of Tir'-^ ^ 
his seat at Dadhaliya, the chief to^vn of the state. Ho is a i- 
chief, paying the Gaikwar as qhrnddnn a yearly sum uf £69 I ^5^, 
(Rs, 699-4-6), and the Mahanlja of Idar 101 U. 2\d. (Rs. 01 0-9 
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z. khichdi. His family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters Chapter XIII. 

- of succession it follows the rule of primogeniture. States. 

Vada'ga'm, nineteen villages, on the Majam river in the Rehvar Vada'ga'm. 

- district, has an estimated area of 12,575 acres (25,150 big has) ; 
a population of 3259 souls ; and a yearly revenue of about £900 
(Es. 9000). 

The Thakors of Vaddgdm, ranking in the fifth class of Mahi 
K&ntha chiefs, are Rehvar Rajputs of the Indra race, descended 
from the same stock as the Mohanpur Thakors. Their seat is at 
Vad^gdm the chief town of the state. Raj sing, the present 
Thdkor, about fifty-eight years of age, succeeded in 1846. He pays 
no tribute. His family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters 
of succession it follows the rdle of primogeniture. 

Va'sna, five villages on the S^barmati river in the Bdvisi district, Va'si^a 

has an area of 5367 acres (10,735 bighds) under tillage ; a 
population of 4450 souls; and a yearly revenue of about £1200 
(Rs. 12,000). The cantonment of S^dra, the head-quarters of the 
Mahi Kdntha Political Agency, is situated within the limits of 
Sddra, a village in this state. For the land so taken up the Thdkor 
receives from the British Government a yearly ground-rent 
amounting to £26 (Rs. 260) .^ 

The Thdkors of Vdsna, ranking in the fifth class, are R&thod 
Rajputs descended from Joda Raja of Mdrwdr. The family came 
to Gujardt with Musal Shdh in 1476 (Samvat 1532) and received a 
grant of Pardntij. In 1506 they were removed from Pariintij and 
went to live at Uhalla near Sadra. Losing Challa in 1629 they 
fell back to Vdsna, now the family seat. Takhtsing, the present 
Thdkor, is a minor about 5^ years old, and his state is managed 
by his mother under the superintendence of the Political Agent. 
He is a tributary chief paying the Gdikw&r a yearly sum of 
£310 175. 4|i. (Rs. 3108-11-2) as ghaaddna. The family holds no 
deed allowing adoption ; in matters of succession it follows the rule 
of primogeniture. 

Hadol, in Ndni Mdrw&r, with nineteen villages, has a population Hadol. 

of 2845 souls and a yeariy revenue of about £200 (Rs. 2000). The 
present chief, Gamansing, forty-five years of age, ranking in the sixth 
class, is a Parmdr Koli, paying the Gdikw&r a yearly sum of £11 4«. 
(Rs. 112) as ghdsddna, and £4 2«. (Rs. 41) to the Mahdrdja of Idar 
as khicMi. His family follows the rule of primogeniture, but does 
not hold a patent of adoption. 

Satla'san,^ in Gadvada, with thirteen villages, has ayearly revenue Satla'sak. 
of about £900 (Rs. 9000). The present chief, Harising, thirty years 
of age, ranking in the sixth class, is a Chohdn Koli, paying yearly 
£167 12». (Rs. 1676) to the GdikwAr as ghdsddna. His family follows 
the rule of primogeniture, but does not hold a patent of adoption. 



> This amount is paid from the Sddra Cantonment 6az4r Fnnd. 
^ The population of this state with BhalAsna amounts to 6034 souls. 
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Bhala^Sna,^ in Gaiv&dB, with seven villa|Eres^ has a 

reveiinu oi aboiifc JL500 (Rs. 5000). The prc^sent chief, 
tweDtj-cig-ht years of age, ranking in the t^ixtli class, i 
Koli, paying yearly £111 14*. (Rs. HIT) to the * 
ghasddfia. His family follows the rule of primogeniture, but doftl 
mot hold a patent of adoption. 

Rama's, nine villages, on the V^trak river in the Vtoik 
Kdntba di8trict, has an area of 2562 acres (5125 hujhdn) imit^\ 
tillage; a population of 1650 aonls ; and a yearly revenue of 
£250 (Us. 2500). 

The Mias of Ram^a^ talcing rank in the sixth class, are, Hlce t!i« ' 
chiefs of Punadra, MakranaKoHs converted to Islam, and like tit© 
observe a mixed Muhammadan and Hindu religion. Their seal is 
at Ramds the chief town of the state. Kaln Mia, the pT 
a minor of about fifteen years of age, is receiving his t '^ 
the 8adra Talnkddri schooL He is a tributary chief piis 
Gdikwar a yearly sum of J&15 16/», 8tZ. (Rs, 158-5-4) ha gh 
The family holds no deed allowing adoption; in the mailer oi 
Buccession it follows the rule of primogeniture. During the chief i 
minority the staW is managed by the Political Agent. 

Prempur, five villages, in the S^bar Kdntha, has a popolation 
of 2234 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £240 (Rs* 24O0). ' 
The present chief, Sujaji, thirty years of age, ranking in the sixll 
class, is a Makvana Koli, pa>dng £18 14*. (Rs* 187) y tbcl 

GfiikwAr as ghastldna, and £4 12^. (Rs. 46) to the ^i . ^ ^M 

Idar as khichdi. His family follows the rule of primogenituro, but] 
does not hold a patent of adoption. 

KadoU, two villages, in the Sdbar Kilntha, has a total I 
population of li03 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £2Mi 
(Rs. 2600). The present chief, Bhavnusing, twenty-thrc»o years ol 
age, ranking in the sixth cla^s, is a Makvana Koli, paying yearly 
£51 6*. (Rb.51-3) to the Gaikvvdr as ghrsddna and i9 Oj*. (Rs. 9S> 
to the Maharaja of Idar as khichdL His family follows the rule ol 
primogeniture^ but does not hold a patent of adoption* 

Khera'va'da, four villages, in the Sabar KAntha^ lias 
population of 1214 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £550 
(Rs. 3500). The present chief, Vajosing, thirty-three years ok 
age, ranking in the sixth class, is a Makvana Koli, payine \trirU 
£30 is. (Rs. 302) to the Gaikwar as ghaMldna, and £9 6^. 
to the Mahardja of Idar as khichdi. His family follows the i^lic. -. 
primogeniture, but does not hold a patent of adoption. 

Dedoly three villages, in the S^bar Kantha, has a population 
of 1185 souls, and a yeariy revenue of about £180 (Bs. 1800)1 
The present chief, Minsing, forty-seven years of agej ranking 
in the sitth class, is a Makvana Koli, paying ye<arly £51 ' 



■ The Id&r ftlate hat a share in this and the SAtUsiui villagM. Tli« khkkiii dnv 1 
Idar by th««ii two atatea together amounts to £116 6tf, (Rs, 1 1G3). 
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(Hs. 513) to tho Gaikwar as ghdsiMna, aad £4 12s. (Kb, 46) to tlie 
Maliardja of Idai' B^khkhdi, His family follows ibe rule of primo- 
geniture, bnt does not hold a patent of adoption, 

Ta'jpuri, seven villages, in the Sabar Kantha^ has a population 
of 2l2t' sonls, and a yearly revenue of about £450 (Rs. 4500), 
The present chief , Madhusing^^ fifty-two years of ago, ranking in 
the sixth class, is a Makvana Koli, paying yiearly £69 18*. (Rs. 699) 
to the G^ikwar o^s ghtUddna, and .£18 125. (Rs. 186) to the Mahardja 
of Idar as khickdi. His family follows the rule of primogeniture, 
but does not hold a patent of adoption. 

Vakta'pur, four villages, in the Sdbar K&ntha, has a population 
of 2834 souls, and a yearly revenue of al)out £500 (Rs. 5000). The 
present chief, Adesing, fif ty-three years of age, ranking in the sixth 
cbss, is a Makvana Koli, paying £111 16*. (Rs. 1118) yearly to 
the Gtiikwar as (jhdsddna, and £48 12*. (Rs. 486) to the Maharaja 
of Idar as khichdl. His family follows the rule of primogeniture, 
but does not hold a patent of adoption. 

Ha'pa, two viUages^ in the Sabar Kdntha, has a population of 
1545 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £300 (Rs. 3000). Tho 
present chief, Umedsiug, fifty-nine years of age, ranking in the 
sixth class, is a Makvana Koli, paying yearly £102 10*. (Rs. 1025) 
I to tho Oaikwar as gJutsdana, and £21 16*. (Rs. 218) to the Mahdr^ja 
of Idar as JchichdL His family follows the rule of primogeniture, 
but does not hold a patent of adoption. 

Dedlirota» three villages, in the S^bar Kantha, has a population 
\ of 1 161 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £230 (Rs. 2300). Tho 

present chief, Punjaji, thirty-two years of age, ranking in the sixth 
I class, is a Makvana Koli, paying yearly £69 18*. (Rs. 699) to the 
I Gaikwar as ffhdsddna, and £7 8*. (Rs. 74) to the Mahdraja of Idar 
' ZB khiehdi. His family follows the rule of primogeniture, but does 

not hold a patent of adoption . 

Likhi, in tho Ndni Marwar district, has an area of 1900 aores 

[under tillage, a population of 1082 souls, and a yearly revenue of 

about £150 (Rs. 1500). The Likhi chiefs, Chohan Kolis by caste, 

claim descent from Makvdna Rajputs and are related to the Thakor 

of llf>L The present chief, Thakor Amarsing, ranking in the sixth 

[class, about forty-three ye-ars of age, succeeded in 1840. He pays 

ijio tribute* His family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters 

[of succession it follows the rule of primogeniture. 

la'bat, in Nani Marwdr, has six villages, with an area of 1000 

&s under tillagej a population of 1255 souls, and a yearly 

revenue of about £350 (Rs.3500). Vajesing the present Thakor, 

, a Makvana Koli, about six years of age, sacceeded in 1874, During 

[Bis minority his state is managed by the Political Agent. The 

i-onarters of the state are at'Gabat, a village of which the Idar 

has the revenue, and the British Government the civil and 

management. He is a tributary chief, ranking in the 

class, paying the Maharaja of Idar a yearly sum of £2 10*. 
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(Es. 25). Tbo family lioltls no deed allomng adoption ; in miutir 
of succession it follows the rule of pritnogenitnro* 

BolandrEi in the Rebvar district, has an area of 2000 a<w 

uuder tillago, a population of t>47 souls, and a yp4irly rev 
about £70 (Hs. 700). The Bolandra chiefs, Rehvar Rigput**, r 
in the seventh class, are thu desceuduuts uf a younger Li 
Ranaban family. The present Thakor traces his dr 
Th^ikor Jivandas, who, about the year 1724, obtained the 1- 
estate as a maintenance from the Th4kor of Randaan. The 
chief, Thdkor Javansing, about tifty -seven years of &f?e, su' 
in 1858. His seat is at Bolandra. He is a tribuUi; ' ' 
the Mahdr^ia of Idar a yearly sum of £13 7*. 9|<f, 
The family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters uf sucajfee 
it follows the rule of primogenitm*e. 

Timba, in Naui Marwar, has three villages, with a popntfttion 
of 1 123 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £70 (Rs. 7 
Following the rule of primogeniture, but not holding a pat 
adoption, the pi^esent cmef, Nathnsing, a Chohan Koli, ranking ui 
the seventh class, pays Idar a yearly tribute of £5 (Rs. 50). 

MagonRi in Katosan, has ten villages, with a population^ 
4500 t?ouls, and a yearly revenue of about £900 (Rs. 9000). Nei ^ 
following primogeniture nor possessing a patent of arJ-'-*'-- 
present chief, Malamsing, a Makvdna Koli, I'anking in i th 

class, pays the Gaikwara yearly tribute, ^f/kwrfdna, of £8i> \^tU, fi'JU). 

Tajpurai in Katoaan, has three villages, with a popolAtiou of 
1241 souls, and ayeai-ly i^evenue of about £5U0 (Rs. 5000). Neithisr 
following primogeniture nor holding a patent of ad 
present chiefs, Jothaji and Hiratiji, M^cvana Kolis by ca^i 
in the seventh class, pay the Giikwdr a yearly tribute, afuutimn^ 
of £31 (Rs. 310). 

Memadpur, in Katosan, has a population of 600 souls, nni a 
yearly revenue of about £400 (Rs. 4000). Neither fullrrtring the 
rule of primogeniture nor holding a patent authorizing adoption, 
the present chief, Mdn^ji, a MakvAna Koli, ranking in the fievenib 
class, pa}^ the Gaikwar a yearly tribute of £17 (R3* 170)» 

SeloU, in Katosan, has a population of 802 souls, and a 
yearly revenue of about £500 (Rs. 5000). Neither following the 
rule of primogeniture nor possessing a patent authorizing ado^itioRr 
the present chief, Umedsing, a Makvana Koli, ranking in the seventli 
class, pays the Giikivdr a yearly tribute of £25 (Rs. 250), 

Ka'salpiiray in Katosan, has a p)pu1ation of 336 souls, and m 
yearly revenue of about £550 (Rs* 5500). The chief^ M4n6ji^ a 
Makvdna Koli, ranking in the seventh class, pays the Gdikwir 
a yearly tribute of £5 (Rs. 50). The family neither foUon^ 
primogeniture nor has a patent authorising adoption. 

Visroda, in Katosan^ has a population of 1088 souls, and 
yearly revenue of about £350 (Rs. 3500). Neither following 
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primogeniture nor holding a patent of adoption, the present chief, 
Prathurdj, is a Makvana Koli, ranking in the seventh class, paying 
£44 (Rs. 440) a year to the Gaikw^r and £12 (Rs. 120) to Pdtan. 

Palaj, in Katosan, includes three villages, with a population of 
1503 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £750 (Rs. 7500). 
Neither following primogeniture nor holding a patent of adoption, 
the present chief, Rdmsing, a Makvana Koli, ranking in the seventh 
class, pays the Gdikwdr a yearly tribute of £40 (Rs. 400). 

Ra'mpura, in Katosan, has a population of 546 souls, and a 
yearly revenue of about £150 (Rs. 1500). Neither following 
primogeniture nor holding a patent of adoption, the present chief, 
Naranji, a Makvdna Koli, ranking in the seventh class, pays £5 
(Rs. 50) to the Gaikwdr and £5 (Rs. 50) to Pdtan. 

Ijpura, in Katosan, has a population of 342 souls, and a yearly 
revenue of about £600 (Rs. 6000). Neither following primogeniture 
nor holding a patent of adoption, the present chief, Gt)barji, a 
Makvana Koli, ranking in the seventh class, pays the G&ikwdr a 
yearly tribute of £24 (Rs. 240). 

Umadi has a population of 708 souls, and a yearly revenue of 
about £100 (Rs. 1000). The present chief, Amarsing, aChohdn Koli, 
ranking in the seventh class, pays no tribute. His family follows the 
rule of primogeniture and does not hold a patent of adoption. 

Mota'kotarna, in the Sdbar K&ntha, has a population of 634 
souls, and a yearly revenue of about £70 (Rs. 700). The present 
chief, Parbatsing, a Chohdn Koli, a chief of the seventh class, pays 
no tribute and does not hold a patent of adoption. His fanmy 
follows the rule of primogeniture. 

Ra'nipura has a population of 165 souls, and a yearly revenue 
of about £150 (Rs. 1500). The present chief, Kass6ji,i8a Makv&aa 
Koli, ranking in the seventh class, and pays no tribute. His family 
does not follow primogeniture and holds no patent of adoption* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Ahmednagar, north latitade 23^ 34', east longitnde 73** \\ m 

the Idar state, on the left bank of the Hathmati, on the rc*ad leading 
from Jdar to Pararitij, is surrounded by a fortified stone wall^ built, 
about 1426, by Sultan Ahmail I. (1411 - 1443) to keep the Kitu 
of Idar in check. The king is said to have been bo fond of the place 
that he thought of making it, instead of Ahmedabad, the capitnl d 
Gujariifc. When the present dynasty took Idar (1728), Ahmednagar 
soon fell into their hands. After the death of Mahiiraja Shivsing, 
in 171)2, his brother Sagrnmsing took Ahniedna gar and the country 
round, and, in spite of the efforts of his nephew Gambhirsing, l)ecam0 
an independent chief, Sagramsing was succeeded by his son Karan- 
sing. The latter died in 3 835, and Mr* Erskine, the British Agentj 
who was in the neighbourhood with a force, moved to Ahmednagv 
to prevent the Hdnia from becoming satis* The sons of tho doceasitHl 
Maharaja begged Mr. Erskino not to interfere with their customs* 
Finding him resolved to prevent the sacrifice, while pretending ta 
negociate, they secretly aumraoned the Bhils and other turbuleiil 
tribes, and in the night, opening a way through the fort wall to the 
river bod, bm*nt the R^nis ^nth their deceased husband. The sons 
of the deceased Maharaja fled, but subsequently gave thenuselva 
np, and, after entei-ing into an engagement with the British 
Government, Takhtsing was allowed to succeed his father ns 
MahArdja of Ahmednagar- Some years later he was chosen to fill tho 
vacant throne of Jodhpur. Ho tried to keep Ahmednagar and it« 
dependencies, but, after a long discussion, it was, in 1 848j ruled that 
Ahmednagar should revert to Idar. 

The white sandstone and cement walla of the original fort, thoiigh 
much mined in parts, still surround the town. The v*, 

especially the Panintij or Ahmedabad gate, are handsomr us 

of Musalman architocturc. Tho foHitications show that thu biuldera 
trusted that artillery would never be brought against the fort. The 
bastions are hollow, tho inside occupied by pillai^^d rooms in two 
Bteries which take up so much space that the walls of the bastions 
are composed of single layers of stone. In the town, a small stone 
building, with richly carved bow windows, was once the residonco of 
tho Maharajas of Ahmednagar. There are also some interest inif 
Jain tompleSt Further on is a very handsome well, known 
KazVs Vavdi, with inscriptions on the side walls, one in 
and tho other in Devnagri, bearing respectively the daten 1417 
(820 fl,) and 1522 (S* 1678). The second inscription shows that Iha 
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well was built in 1 522 by Shamslier-ul-MDlk, wLo ib stated by tradition Chapter 21V. 
to haveboena sonof Sultan Ahmad, FurthoroUj tbo citxtJel or inner Kaces oflnterest.! 
tovi, known liko tluit in Ahinedtibad aa the BhadaPj' contains somo 
Tory tine though ruinouft build Id^s, tho principal bt>ing that 
traditionally known astheMullaor MohinaRivni's palace. The windows 
o£ these buildiugis are very fino, of etono carved with the delicacy of 
lacG. There aiH3 several wells hewn out of tho solid rock, andj though 
dry, in good preservation. In 1 858, the principal building in the 
Bhailar was occupied as a mess -house by a small force sent to keep 
order in the Mahi Kantha during the troubled times of tho Mutinies. 
It has since become a ruin. Out side , at some distance from tho 
Bhadar and opening directly on the Hathraati^ is the Idar gato.^ Close 
to it 18 a small moaque in perfect preservation, its windowa worthy 
of notice, being each ornamented outside with a carved stone canopy, 
while tho frame ia filled with carved stone work representing trees 
with foliage, through theintersticesof which^ atempt^red light streams 
into the building. This moscjue is Baid to have been built by Nasar-ul- 
Mulk, the eldest son of Sultan Ahmad. East of this mosque ia tha 
Nine-lakh Reservoir, kund, one of tho most interesting objects in 
Ahmednagar* It is easy t-o pass it without notice, asfroma little diwtance 
nothing ia seen but an oblong hollow or pit about 100 feet broad and 
500 long. At the foot of the flight of steps, which form one of the 
sides of the pit, isa stonebasin^ filled withi^'atrer from a perennial spring 
rud with stone cloisters round three of its sides. At the back of 
ilie west cloister ia a ladies' gallery hidden from sight by carved 
open stone screens. On the south side is a building with a atone 
opy intended for the king or chief man of tho place, who during 
(lie heat of the day came with his ladies to enjoy this cool retreat. 
le cloister on the north has disappeared, but the others, in fair 
rvation, are fine specimens of architecture. Tradition ascribea 
6 -work to Taj-ul-Mulk, another of the sons of Sultan Ahmad/ 
lose to tliis place are the remains of buildings said to have been 
itablea or cavalry lines. At one side of these, large arched door- 
ayi, now buOt up, led to an out-work facing the north, and 
mediately over the river, which was evidently at one time covered 
with a pillared roof. This was probably a favourite place of resort, 
being cool, except at noon-day, and commanding a fine view of the 
Idar hills. Not far fi*om the stables, a handsome gateway opens on 
the road to the river. On the other side of the road three domed 
and pillared cupolas, cfihatris, mark the spots where the remains of 
the Maharajas of Ahmednagar were burnt. Close to these are 
the Hathmati canal and the weir* across the river, with a fine sheet 
of water above it. A bridge has been planned over the weir to 



^ Bliadr, that is propitious a title of Kilt, is the nikme of the ?&taa citadel from 
which the AhmetUbad citadel wm named. Bombay Gazetteer , IV. 250, 275. 

^ This gate received its ttame alter E4o Yiramdev of Idar had taken Ahmed* 
Dagar. K4« M&la, 309, 

■ Acoordiog to another accoant it is aaid to have been constructed during the 
reign of Ahmad Sh4h aa a bathing place for ^lohina K^i, who, it is B^id, used to viait 
it daily by on imdcrground passage from the Bhadar palace. 

* This weir ia of rubble niaaonry 22 feet high and 1000 feet long, founded partly 
on aaad«tuue aud i^artly on inferior lim^tone. Bombay Oazette^ri IV* 50. 
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which the Idar state ia to contribute £5300 (Rs. 53j0iK' j^ but u i» i: i ^ 
likely that this work will be soon taken in hand. 

In 1872, the population of Ahmednagar wae returned at 4461 1 
With so scanty apopulation, much of the land within the walls ifl 
or used for tillage. Bohoras, numbering 1571 souls, are an im j 
class dealing with the Bhils, from whom they buy gum^ honey, ai 
other forest produce. There are a good number of stone^unen i 
the Ahmednagar sandstone is still in great demand. One of ibt I 
quarries is within the fort walls, another and a better one is on thi 
bank of the Hathmati. Besides for its stone, Ahmednagar has a hijA ' 
IocaI name for swords, matchlocks, and knives. When tl; 
across the river was being built, the road from the town to th 
was found so heavy and sandy that the stoQe4aden carta could 
Bcarcoly pass. To meet this difficulty, a tramway of flat stone sWi* 
was sunk in two parallel lines for the cart wheels to run on* So 
useful has this been found, that it has been continued to parts of tho 
Parantij road, on the other side of the town. 

A'mlirct'ra, in the V^trak Kantha, has a teraplo of Nilkantli 
Mah^dev, an old Muaalm^ tomb, and the ruins of an old town^ 

Amba Bhava'ni, a celebrated shrine and place of pilgrimagVj 
lies near the source of the river Sarasvati, in the Arnsur bilk il 
the sooth-west end of the Ardvali range, on the north frontier of 
Mahi Kantha, about fifteen miles north of the state of BAnta. 
Its origin is lost in antiquity. Probably * Mother Amba' was *»D«y 
of the deities of the pre-IIindu race,^ whom the Hindu conqueroni 
absorbed into their pantheon, and finally identified with tlic» goddess 
Bhttvfini. The shrine seems to have been as celebrated in th© dayi 
of Valabhi (746) as it is now. For tradition tells, that when that 
famous city fell. King Shiladitya's wife Pushpavati > a 

pilgrimage to Amba Bhavani.^ Here at a still earl ierdati rof 

the infant Krishna was ofi[ered,^ and hero in af tor-days Kji-^hi;:'- 
bride Rukmini worshippied the goddess, when he lx»re her fruui tii': 
threatened embraces of Shinhupal, The road to tho siiriue lies 
through valleys and over forest-clad hills. The stream of votaries 
never quite ceases, but thrice* a year, from all sides, great trains 
of pilgrims, mnghs, make their way to the shrine. The ffirnit 
pilgrimage time is Bhadarva (Septem]>er) , tho goddess* birth-month. 
On the eighth night of the navrdtrti the Kdna of Danta atteDiU 
the worship, fans the goddess with a horse - hair fly - flai>piT, 
celebrates the fire sacrifice, and fills with sweetmeats a huge 
cauldron, which, on the fall of the garland from the goddess* necki 
the Bhila empty. Among the offerings to the goddess are animal 
sacrifices and spirituous liquors. In a walled enclosure j ' "'led 
with dwellings for temple servants and rest-houses, stand | <l0. 



There » m famooi one fti 



* Templea to Amba are fnnnd in mxnj pArts of India. 
EolhApar and another at Udepur. 

5 lUn MAIa, 234. » EU« MAta, 3a 

* Acoording to another aceount it la Tiilted foiiitiiii««. In Kdrtit,Mdff9ar^ 
and Bhddarva, 
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a small building of coarse marble, twenty feet long by twenty 
broad, and nineteen high. The floor is of marble, and inside is the 
image of the goddess, a block of stone roughly hewn into the 
semblance of a human figure. The builders are said to have been 
Ndgar BrahmaDs but its date is not known. Some of the pillars have 
writings, chiefly of the sixteenth century, recording private gifts. 
One, dated 1723, states that during the reign of Eajadhiraj Ranaji, 
SJiri Pruthusingji, whose name is 108 times repeated, a Vania built 
a rest-house for the sake of a son. It adds ' by the kindness of 
Amba the hope was fulfilled.' A reservoir near, called the 
Mdnsarovar of Mahdrana Shrimaldev, bears the date 1545 and the 
name of the Rani of Rao Bharraal. The office of officiating priest is 
farmed out to certain Audich Brahmans of Sidhpur. The Rana of 
Ddnta, as custodian of the temple, receives all the offerings as well as 
fees from pilgrims who have to show a pass before entering the 
shrine.^ The Raos of Sirohi, who formerly held a share in the temple 
revenues, have given it up on the ground that none but members 
of religious orders can, with propriety, share in the offerings of a 
temple. Four miles north-east of Amba Bhavdni is the temple of 
Koteshvar Mahadev twenty feet long by fifteen broad and twenty- 
five high. Attached to it is a partly ruined rest-house. Pilgrims 
who attend the Amba Bhavdni shrine must visit this temple also 
and bathe in the source of the Sarasvati whose waters are of very 
great purifying power. 

Bha'vn'ath, about fifteen miles to the east of Idar, famous as a 
resting place of the seer Bhrigu, has an ancient pond on whose banks 
stands an old temple dedicated to Bhavnath Mahadev. The earth* 
and water of this pond have so great a name for curing leprosy that 
many people suffering from that disease come from all parts of 
Gujardt. Under the direction of the temple devotees, the patients 
bathe in the water, and, covering their bodies with the earth, allow 
it to remain from three to four hours. From forty to fifty per cent 
are said to be cured. 

Bhiloda, in the Idar state, fifteen miles south-east of the 
capital, has a temple of Shri Chandra Prabhuji, measuring seventy 
feet long by forty-five broad and thirty high, built of sandstone 
covered with stucco. It has a tower of four stories, seventy-five feet 
high, and a rest-house within the entrance gate. It has lately been 
put in repair by a Jain merchant. 

Desan, in Idar, has a partly ruined temple of Bhdvndth Mahddev, 
also known by the name of the seer Chuman Rishi. Upwards of 
400 years old and measuring fifty feet by twenty-five and thirty-six 
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^ The Thdkor of Sud^na, the descendant of a former Rdna of D^ta, has a share 
in the pilgrim fees which he is entitled to levy direct. 

' A sample of this earth, very heavy and of a light ash colour, was in July 1878 
sent by the Assistant Political Agent through the apothecary in charge of the S^ra 
Civil Hospital to the Chemical Analyser to Government. Examination failed to show 
any unusual constituents in the earth. The details were, sand 9*97, silica 7*45, oxide 
of iron and alumina 3 '86, carbonate of magnesia 1*38, carbonate of lime 75*38, 
sulphate of lime 072, aud water, alkali, and loss 1-24. 
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higli^ it 18 built of wliite saTidstoTie and brick, and Vas a rest-touK: 
attached. A yearly fair is held here iu the month of Shritau \ 
(August) . 

Haldarvas, in the Ghodttsar sub-diviaion in tho soath of Mabi 
Kautha, has -Mdvji Pir, a plain building wilb a Musabnan gta?? 
put in repair farty years ago by one Bhaiji Muhamipad. tiaU* 
way between Haldarvas and the tillage of Barmuara, ia the 
Bamnoli kot, a mined fort on the right bank of tho Vatrak^ said to 
have been built by Mahmud Begada (Hrjii - 1 51 1). On the bank af 
the river Vatrak^ half a mile south-east of the village of Hnldarva^, 
is a temple of Mahadev nanied after Bhrigu Riahi, nieasuriii^' 
twenty feet long and fourt-een broad. Across the river is a temple 
of P^raaar MaMdov thii*ty-six feet by eighteen^ repaired about 
seventy years ago. 

Idar, north latitude 23° 50', east longitude 73** 3', the head-quartc 
of the Idar st^te, at the foot of Idargad, a rocky hill betweeal 
400 and 500 feet high, had, in 1872^ a population of 6072 soula.1 
According to tradition Idar has been celebrated from the earliest 
times. Even in the past cyclo^ yug, it was known, and in tbo 
cycle,* before the days of Vikram^ Veni Vachh Raj ruled at J . 
happy possessor of a golden figure which helped him to build the hiil- 
fort and its reservoirs. His queen was a Ndgputri, the daughter of I 
a snake -king of the under world, whither, the legend says, she anil 
her consort betook themselves when the queen found that men were 
mortab The first clear tradition shows Idar in the possession o£| 
Bhila. After the fall of Valabhi, tho wiio of King Sbiladitya tool 
refuge in a cave in the mountains and there gave birth to a 
called * Goha^ or cave-born. Making over the child to a Br^bmaol 
woman, the queen followed her lord through tho fire. The yoongl 
prince, of a daring character and adventurous spirit, soon paaseJ 
out of his guardian's hands, and joining the Idar Bhils was by I 
them chosen king. Whether in sport or earnest, the election wa3| 
real, and for several generations his successors ruled in Idar.^ 
At last N^gdditya the eighth prince was killed by his subjects*! 
He left a son named Bappaj who never succeeded to his father's! 
chiefship, but became the founder of a greater kingdom, thd| 
present Meywkv, The Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang (610) mentioua 
a place which he calls 0-cha-li, the Chinese way of writing Vad^ij 
This place General Cunningham is inclined to identify %vith IdarJ 
He further notes that in the eleventh century Vadari was 
capital of a family of chiefs claiming descent from Baja 
Gupta, whom the General believes to be the same as tho above- 
mentioned Bappa. According to tradition^ Idar was refounded byj 
Parihdr Rajputs^ who, subject to Chitor, ruled there for seve 



' Mb MA!a, 2U, 

' Ancient Geo^aphy of Indin, 494. A conBidernble and tctj ancient trywn ril!« 
Tad4U twelve milea to the north of Idar may Derh/im be tlie VnH. -1 «« 

Major E. W, West. General Cunningham would mako Vadiri the f tli 

jujube tree iilso called from another name of the samt; tree 8an%inij m nits L*pu 
Ihc Ophir or Sophir of the Bible, Ancient Geography, L 437^ 
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chief took part with Pruthuraj, king of Delhi, against the Musalmin Haces oflaterert. 

invaders of India, and was killed in the great Hindu defeat of 

Thdnesar (1193). Idar then fell into the hands of a Koli named ^^** 

Hathi Sord who was succeeded by his son SamaKo. The latter Btsiory. 

was killed by a Rdthod prince named Sonangji, who took possession 

of Idar, and became the founder of the dynasty of the Baos who 

ruled there for several generations. After numerous changes of 

fortune and many struggles with the Musalm^ns, the R^s had at last 

to leave Idar, and were, in 1728, succeeded by the present Bdthod 

dynasty from Marwdr. 

From the souths the road, lined with rows of mango* trees, crosses OhieeU of 

a plain till lately covered with a dense though stunted forest. InUrtML 

Beyond the plain small rocky hillocks, strengthened with out-works, 
80 screen the town, that, up to the very gates, nothing of its hand- 
some stone bastioned wall is seen. On the right, about a mile from 
the town, is the Ranmaleshvar lake, said to have been built by RAo 
Ranmal, with its western bank covered with picturesque domed 
cupolas,c/</iatm, raised over the ashes of the forefathers of the leading 
Idar families. Close to the lake is a garden house^ and further on, 
to the left, are enormous granite boulders some crowned with smaH 
temples, and others with the remains of fortifications. The town iJs 
surrounded by a brick ^ wall in feir preservation, through which the 
road passes by a stone gateway marked with many red hands each 
recording a victim to the rite of sati. Inside of the wall, a road, 
running round the town, leads to the Odntino Darvdjo, a rock-cut 
passage giving access to the main route to Rajputdna. Immediately 
to the left on entering the town is the jail, a large building able to hold 
about 200 prisoners, and to the right is a small garden worked by 
convict labour. The road then widens considerably and is on either 
side lined with rows of houses and trees. Further on it is lost in a 
series of narrow crooked lanes. Except one or two old stone wells and 
some carved windows, the town has little of interest. One of the 
chief buildings is a fine Svdminarayan temple lately raised at a 
cost of about £5000 (Rs. 50,000). Another temple belonging to the 
Vallabhacharya sect, still more recently completed at a cost of about 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000), has not yet been consecrated. At the end 
of the town and immediately under the hill is the palace, a large 
building with no architectural pretensions. Behind the palace, on the 
south-western face of the range of hills, which joins the Vindhya and 
Aravali mountains, rises Idargad, so steep, rocky, and well fortified, 
that according to the local saying, to take Idargad is to achieve the 
impossible.^ From the palace a steep and easily held pathway leads 
through more than one gateway and fortified work to the fortress 
plateau, a table land raised well above the plain surrounded by 
heights, and with the gaps in the crest filled in and strengthened by 
ramparts. From below, two buildings, on opposite peaks, attract 
attention. That to the left, low and flat-roofed, known as Ranmal^s 



^ The waU is of brick with stones inserted here and there. 
3 lUs MdU, 233. 
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Chok! or gnardroum, seems to be an tmfinislicd Jain temple, the 
biiildiog of which was stopped after the tiat stone ceiling had Im^u 
pnt un. The other buildinti'^ on an enormona ^muite peak to the rig]:il, 
domed and of fine stone, lately suiuthered with whitewaj^k, ia fcuowu 
as tlie Angry Queen*s Palace.^ It measures twenty-tive feet luDg 
by nineteen broad and twelve liigh* The atory is that when Baa [ 
Ndrayanji^orNarandas (1573) driven from Idar by Akl»ar, to<:»k refuge J 
in Polio, in spite of a terrible ulcer on his back^ he continuefl fco 
harass the Muf?aUnaus. One day, when his back was being ilressed, 
his Riuji came into the room, and, seeing the fearful Hore, inournfalijr 
fihook her head* Noticing this in a mirror^ the Kiio a^ked why 
she shook her head. She said 'from what I see 1 have no hop^ 
that 3'ou will regain your lost throne/ This so annoyed her lnif?l>aticl 
that he left the house, and^ aftei*wards, when he retook Idar, he 
refused to see the Raui*s face. Disgusted at this treatment, and 
unwilling to live in her husband's palace, the Rani had a dwellin 
built on the highest peak of the hill and there passed the re«t oi 
her life,- Some centuries after, this palace %%*as the scone of a 
cruel assassination. Surajmal, Thukor of Chantlui who bad 
Baved Idar from the Marath£^, \\tis so piiifed up by his success tbit 
bo gave groat offence, especiidly to Bhavnuising the 80u and heir- 
apparent of the old AbJiilraja HhivHing. Bent on revenge tbe princii> 
invited Surajiaul to a least, and, under pretence of inspectiDiy 
the fort^ took him up to the Angry Queen's Palace and there 
killed hirn*^ The way into the fort is by a stone paved pathway, tha 
stone si ip])ery a.nd pilishctl from the weai' of ages. Pa^ssing under 
more or less ruined gateways the pathway leads to apirt uf the hill 
between, and much lower thxiu, the two peaks* Following the path, 
on the right hand is a small ganien with a house built by the 
late Maharaja after a mount Abu pattern, Witliin the garden ai« 
some ruius saiid to be remains of tbe lifios' old pdace. Further oa 
is a well preserved freestone and brick Jain tem|)le, bi ! / - to 
the Svatanibari sect and dedicated to Shri Slulntiurttliji i\ \ nth 

Tirihankar, This temple, measuring IGO feet [>y 125 and 55 
evidently of considerable age, but there is no WTiiing tro show if 
date. Near the temple is a deep reservoir always filled with water. At 
some distance, and higher up the western side <»f {he hill, is another 
temple, Ijelonging to the Dig;imburi sect of Jains and dedics^ted to 
Shri Shamlihavnathji the tbird Tirihatikaf* This seems of even 
greater age than the other, but, like it, bears no dat4\ Within tbe 
limits of the fort, with a wall and terraces in front, is a nafund 
cavern twenty-eight feet by eighteen and seven high, containing im 
image of Vajar Mata a giiddess worshipped by Hiudus of all cartes. 
The whole of the hill is sprrounded with more or less ruined 
fortifications. To the rear are the remains of a fortified gateway, 
opening on the plain belmid, a way of escape for tho too hard- 



' * liiUU limmo MiM\ For1>cs (R^s MAli, 2,14) renders thw the Mournful 
Queen's Palwi'ff, but ri/Mi jni{>1io» tnorc of anger lUauof sorrow. Tod in hU IUj(mUi4d 
tmnslates it * testy % Major E. W, Wosi. 

* HAJor E. W. Wcbt. » Hill Mil», 459. 
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pressed defenders of the fort.^ The interior of the hill-fort, or 
rather fortified hill, is very striking from the dense brushwood by 
which the ruins are more or less hid. Perhaps the finest view is 
near Shambhavnathji's temple, whence, looking towards the Angry 
Queen's Palace, the sheer scarp of the great granite peak, towering 
above the trees, stands clear against the sky. The Queen's palace 
is rather difficult to reach, as, besides climbing to the top of the 
peak, a high smooth narrow granite ridge, unsafe for booted feet, 
has to be crossed. At the foot of the fort is a part-ruined cave 
temple of Khokhnath Mahadov, thirty feet long by twenty broad 
and from four to six high, supposed to be upwards of 400 years old. 
On a rising ground, south of the town and close to the wall, is the 
cave temple of Dhaneshvar Mahadev, a natural rock cavern twenty 
feet long by ton broad and from five to seven high. Three-quarters 
of a mile south-west of the town, on a rising ground, is the cave of 
Mankaleshvar Mahadov, twenty feet long by twelve broad and 
from five to ten high. 

Jetpur, three miles from Gabat in Nani Marwar, has a fine lake, 
the Khdnera Taldv, with a masonry embankment said to have been 
made under the orders of Sidhraj Jaysing (1094 - 1143). 

Khed Brahma or Brahma Khed, a revenue and police station, 
thdna, on the right bank of the Harnai river some thirty miles 
north of the town of Idar, is of considerable size, and bears a high, 
and, as the ruins of many temples show, a very old name for sanc- 
tity.^ Some of the shrines within the limits of the modem town 
have lost their virtue, and are now most dirty and uncared-for. 
The most interesting remains are in the forest to the north of 
the town. Among them, perhaps the most noteworthy, is, on the 
bank of a dried-up lake, a temple in fair preservation and with 
many features of architectural interest. Inside is a sculptured 
female figure springing out of a pillar, which, in delicacy of contour 
and freedom from conventional treatment, is quite unlike the figures 
usually seen in Hindu temples. The building, from which the 
place takes its name, known as Bhrigu Rishi's shrine,^ is sacred to 

* It was through this gateway that Mahdri^ja Anandsiogji fled in 1733 and was 
attacked and slain by a i)arty of Rehvar horse. Hiis Mdla, 454. 

2 According to the Brahma Purdn this place owes its sanctity to a desire of Brahma 
to free himself from impurity. Vishnu, whom he consulted as to the means, advised 
bim to perform a sacrifice at some holy spot in Bharatkhand in the Jambudvipa, and 

get learned Brdlimans to officiate for him. Under Brahma's orders, Vishvakarma 
uilt a hcandsome city on the right bank of the S^ibarmati south of mount Abu, six 
miles (4 kos) round. It had golden ramparts and twenty-four gates and through it 
flowed the river Hiranydksh, the modern Hamdi. He then created 9000 Brahmans 
to officiate at the sacrifice. And, when the sacrifice was over, and the impurity 
removed, to maintain his Brdhmans, he created 18,000 Vaishyasand gave them Kshirja 
as their family goddess. Before withdrawing from the world, he let the Brdhmans 
dedicate a shrine to him, and place in it his four-faced image. 

3 According to the Brahma Purdn, the temple was built by Bhriffu, Brahma's son 
who was once sent by the seers, rUhis, to find out who was tne noblest of the Hindu 
trinity. Insulting Brahma and Rudra, they got angry and threatened to punish him. 
Seeking out Vishnu, Bhrigu was bold enough to place his foot on the god's chest. 
Instead of resenting, the kindly god asked the seer s pardon for the hardness of his 
breast. Bhrigu returned and praised Vishnu as the noblest of the gods. To wipe 
oat the sin of insulting the ^ods, Bhrigu came to Brahma Kshetra, bathed in the 
Hiranydksh, made his hermitage the seat of a Mahddev, and performed such rigid 
austerities, that Shiv was pleas^ and freed him from his sin. 
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Brakma' and has lately beon pot in repair by the Br i ' ' 'ut 

town* Of white sandstone £Lud cement -cove red brick, 1 t 

long, thirty broad, and thirty -six high^ it has an ima^^e ui Braimia 
which is worshipped. The town is close to the Pol hills and ita 
sanctity has probably saved it from destruction by th© wild hill 
tribes. The fair, held yearly in Febmaiy {Mdk sud 14) and atteuded 
by merchants tVom all parts of Gujardt and Meywar, comes next 
in imp<»rtance to Samltlji. Under the supervision of an Idiir ofRi^ri 
order is kept by detachments of the Gaikwar's contingent and by 
foot police. During the six years ending 1879, the value of tlw 
goods offered for sale varied from £10/211 (R«. 1,U2,110> in 1875 
to £11,814 (Rs. 1,18,140) in 1878, and the sales from £0190 
(Rs. 01,1)00) in 1874 to £8662 (Rs. 86,620) in 1879-» 

Eumbarnaf on a stream near the Amba Bhavani shrine, has £iie 
white marble k»mplesof Neminath the twenty -second Jain Tirthankar, 
They are said to be the remains of a group of 360 temples built by 
Vimalsha (10S2). Of the destruction of the other buildings the 
story is that, though he owed her his riches, when Amlaa BhavAm 
asked who Imd helped him to build the temples, Vimalsha thrioe 
answered, ' My spiritual guide '. Enraged at his ungratefnlnei<8 
the goddess ordered him to fly for his life. Seeking shelter in the 
crypt of one of the temples, he came out unhurt on mount Aba* 
But of his 360 temples all but five were destroyed. The only gnide 
to the probable age of the temples are two wintings. One of 1223 
(S.1279), on a memorial st.ono close by, states that 8hri Dhara%'ar8h- 
dev the lord of A]*buda, the thorn to all petty rulers nnder the sun, 
built a well in tho city of Arsanpnr, The other, in the temple of 
Neminnth, dated 1249, records additions t-o the buildings made by 
Brahmadev, tho son of Chahad, the minister of Kamarj^al Solanki 
(11 13. 11 74). 3 

Limbhoi, three rnUea north of Idar, behind the hill fort, haa a 
t<?mple of Kalnath Mahadov still in use, and measuring thirty-seveti 
feet long by fifteen broad and thirty high, witli a partly ruined rest- 
house built of white sandstone and plastered brick. 

Jlagodi, in Nani Marwar, has three memorial stones, ftnltasj 
one with the 6gure of a horseman and another with a worn-out 
inscription. There is also a black stone called Gok Chuhani with 
tlu-ee carved snakes. 

Ma'nsa, the chiof town of the Mansa Btato in the Siibar 
Kanthaj has a population of 7010 souls^ and ia the residence of the 



' Sncli an idol ib scarcely to be found anjrw^here else, (Sur. 
Ill Conner times Klicdbmhma is said to have drawn nuHioos of 
from Meywar, MiLrwAr, MAI wa, YAgiid, Siruhi.Ciuiaji^t, CuU-h, 
KiLthiiiwtir tradefi used to raise booths on thu snuili bank of I hi M 
in opium, cloth, copperware, jewelry, grot-ery, and horses, T\v. 
fifteen days. Goods worth a AU-A were »tdiU The fair is nl 
comparative uniraportanoo from the time of lUo K-ali4nmal (nbiHii 
state fell a prey to rol>ellion and disorder, 

- The details of sales are: 1874. jBdlOO; 1875, £G26Xl I876» £7342; 
ir7923 ; 1878. £15533 ; aad 1871>, £8*fti2, 

^ EM Mala, 329. 
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Thdkor. It tag a largo and woaltliy coTninnnify of merchants and 
IB considered the richeHt town in the MaJii Kautha. 

Mori, about a mile from Sdmlaji, waSj according to tradition, a 
great city in tho time of the Kshatriya Rdjas, The only trace of 
former greatness h an image of Piirasnath long ago removed to the 
Jain temple of Tintoi, eight miles off, and etui known as Mori-no^ 
Varmnath} 

Petha'pur, north latitude 23° 14' and ea^t longitude 72° 40', on 
the west bank of the Sahannati, the principal place in Pethapur and 
the residence of the chiefs has a population of 6842 souls. It is 
noted for its dyed cloths sent io considerable qnantities to Siam^ and 
for the nmnnfacturo of matchlocks^ swords, and knives. 

Posina, in tlie Idar state in tho north of the Mahi Kdntha, has 
white sandstone temples of Pirasnath and Neminathj measuring 150 
feet long by 140 broad and 26 high* 

Pra'ntVDl, about four miles from Gabat, has, on a raised plat- 
form, thi^ee memorial stones, and round the platform thirty or forty 
graves* The people say that the stones were raised^ and are now 
worshipped, by the wandering tribe of Chamthas, 

Puna'dra, in the Vatrak Kantha^ has an old fort of the time of 
Mahmud Begada {1459 - 1511). 

Rama'St in the Vdtrak Kantha^ has a step well said to have been 
bnilt five hundred years ago by the wife of a Nawab of Kapadvanj. 

Sa'dra,^ the head qxiarters of the Mahi Kantha Agency, a village 
in the Vasna state, stands on the Sabanuati, about twenty-five miles 
north of Ahmedabad, \Vlien, in 1821 , the Mahi Kantha Agency was 
estahlishcd, apieceof land near the village was rented from the Vasna 
Thakor for a station. In the ground was a small fort said to have 
been built by Sultan Ahmad L ( 141 1 -1443), when (1426) he bnilt the 
fort of Ahmednagar- Colonel BallantT^Tie, tho first Political Agent, 
bnilt a picturesque bungalow on the side of the fort next th^ river, 
using the ramparts as pai-t of the honse* This, afterwards bought by 
Government, is still the Political Agent's residence. A broad well laid 
oat marketplace, with rows of trees on both sides, and well lighted at 
night, leads from the Ahrnedabad road to the fort. Near the Agency 
residence is a small, neat hospital, bnilt with money sabscribed 
by the !Malxi Kantha chiefs. A house for the apothecary in charge 
adjoins the hospital, and next to thiit is a library and reading-room 
also built by subscription. In front, of the reading-room, an arch, 
originally part of some old Hindu temple, has been put up with 
a very happy effect. Tho other poblic buildings are, a rest-houso 
close to the library, another much larger ono built by the Gaikwar'a 
Government in memory of Bh£u Sindia, and a small police 
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^ In old d^,y% Mori would Beem to have inclttded the whole SAml^ji valley. Maj<»r 
E. W. West. 
* SMrft, always spelt STiAdrah, is in th© Mirit-i-Ahmadi inentioned M a military 
Uuder the Moghal Vioerojs it waa also call«:d IfiUmabad, Wataon's Gojir^t, 8i>« 
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post, c/toit. There are also the lines for the Giiikwrtr'a coniiiij 
of horso. At the other side of the station is the a.s^iHi^^Tlt [xjlili 
agent's residence* The Politicnl Agent exercises direct jun8dk 
within the Btatioti, hut offences committed outside ita limit- *"S1 
under the cognizance of the Viisua Thakor. The pop^ 
of the Siidra- station is 244C souls, and that of tho ad] 
villago of Siidni, 225:1 Of a revenne, in 1878, of £357 (Rj, ; , 
£26 (Rs. 260) were paid to the Vasna chiuf as rent, lliere w » 
vernacular school attended by oighty-six boys and a girls' siTii-^l 
attached, with twenty. one pupiU. Tliero is also, with ei 
pupils on the re^istorj a Tdlukdari school for minor chiefs aiit i Hi- 
re tations of chiefs* 

Sa'mla'ji, on tho border between Main Kantha and Meywar, the 
head-quarters of an Idar police post, has, amitL^t hills, on the banks«>{ 
tho Meshva, a templo of great sanctity. Near tho temple the rivt*r 
forma deep pools, much resorted to by p>rsons bewitched or devil* 

gossessed,^ To tho north tho waters of the Karmanu pond, andtha 
urya reservoir have tho property of washing away sin, ^' rig 

niina show that Samlaji's name for sanctity is of very ani :c* 

In a beautiful valley shut in by well wooded hills through which tlitj 
Meahva winds, the present tetuple dedicated to SamMji, a name of 
Krishna, is 400 years old* Built of white sandstone and brick it k 
surrounded by a wall ^^th a gateway. It is of two stories > supporlod 
on pillars, and a canopy with arches on each side. Tho lower c*:)nr5ea 
of richly carved stone aro of great age. Above them runs a frioi^^H 
with an unintelligible pattern, and, above this, running right r^)Ul||f 
the building, a fringe of elephants' heads and forequarters carved in 
stone. Above this is a very much worn frieze fidl of figures in baft- 
relief, men on horseback with bows, and animals. The elephAisi 
is a very favourite emblem. Besides the fringe friezrj abovo 
mentioned, there are, on the outer wall, between every tw«» arvj^les, 
larger figures of senii-ranipaut elephants standing out in i I, 

in front of the entnince, stands on either side of tho r._ __ / a 
gigantic cement elephant. Above the shrine, a p}TTiuntl -based tuwer 
rises into a spire like a high-shouldered cone with flattened sides. 
The forepart of the roof consists of a number of small domes spring- 
ing from a flat roof, or rather of a flattrabeatc r<)nf, with tl * re 
and there, the largest being in the centre. Outside at all ^ i^^s 
of the roof aro figures of animals and demons like the gargoyles 
seen on some English churches. The Jains claim Samlaji\'i templu, 
and the style of the old part supports their claim. Of tho two 
inscriptions, one is to the left in tho upper story and bears date IH 
A.D. and 102 a.d. This writing, cut in stone, is not very arcliaic and 
could not be of the date it professes to record. It may be a transcript 
of an older inscription or the record of an old tnidition. The other, 
on copper at the entrance of the temple, records repairs executed in 



» The 14th of KdrtUs md (November) iB \h 
* I «aw A lot of thcTn/ writea Major West, * uu' 
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1 7t}2 A.D. by the then Thakor of Tintoi* From these two inscriptions Chapter XIV. 
the name of the deity aeems to be Gadiidharji, the holder of the chib, pja^g oTinterest 
a well known title of Vi^shnu, Krishna^ or 8aiiilaji. Among many 
temples and shrines round the main building, three deserve notice. ^^ ^^ ''^ 

Of tnese one is called 'Old Samlaji*, though it does not seem as old 
the ancient pai't uf the preti^ent temple. If the Jains' statement ia 
ct, thia was perhaps the ori^nal temple of Samlaji, and the image 
was transferred to the other building after it had been taken from 
the Jains. The other two temples are architecturally interesting. 
One of them dedicated to Somnarayau, is, except the adytum, open ou 
all sides, with a flat ceiling, surmonnted by apj^ramidal roof, supported 
on plain square stone pillars with carved capitals. Part of the shrine 
wails seem to have been formed of a series of upright stone slabs 
with sculptured figures in low relief. Many of these still remain. 
The most curious thing about the building is that, at the front and 
rear and both sides, in the centre of the fat^ado the roof ends in a 
triangular pediment composed of boldly sculptured figures* Inside 
the building near the shrine, and, on the left hand as one faces it, ia 
a remarkable human head in high relief standing out from the base 
of the span of an arch. The features are more humau-Iooking 
than those generally seen in Hindu temples, and the aiTangement 
of the hair is curious. There is a coiTespouding face on the other 
side but it is much worn or broken, while this is fresh and clear in 
its lines. In the shrine, part of the original altar or imago seat 
still remains. It has been roughly heightened by bricks loosely 
piled on it, and on the mised auperstmeture stands a slab with a 
representation said to be of 8omuarayan. This slab probably 
originally forrjied part of the outer wall of the shrine. The third 
temple, now dedicated to Mahadev, is underground, the top of its 
pyramidal roof rising to the level of the land round it. It ia entered 
through a gateway by a gradually deepening passage. Perharn 
the templeVas originally built in a hollow which has filled up. it 
looks old though not so old as Somnardyan's the most ancient looking 
building in the place. Except this and the great Samlaji temple in 
which worship is still carried on, the numerous fanes are deserted 
and falling into ruin. A large yearly fair is held on KdritJc sud 15th 
(October). This, once of great imjx»rtance, had, in consequence of 
the disorders of the latter years of the eighteenth and the early part 
of tho present centuries, fallen iuto disuse, and was restored by Sir 
J. Outram, the Political Agent, in 1838. On guaranteeing certaia 
small payments to the petty chiefs the safety of traders was ensured, 
and the fair became a most important resort not only for the wild 
local tribes, but for merchants fi-om all parts of Gujarat, Rajputana, 
and Central India. Since then the fair has maintained its position as 
an important centre of trade. Of late the total sales have fallen from 
an average of about £88,000 (Hs. 8,80,000) in tho four years » ending 
1876 to £28,975 (lis. 2,89,750) in 1877, and £23,053 (Rs. 2,30,5'JO) 
in 1878. This fell is chiefly due to tho scarcity of 1878 and the 
prohibition of the opium trade in 1879. But it seems probable 



« The details »re : 1873, iC9l,9t>2 ; 1874, £80,478; 187.%i:87,93S ; and 1876, £90,(593. 
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that with the regti!ar stipply of goods inado possible by the 
of milwaysj the importance of the Samlaji Uxir will com - 
decline. Order is kept by strong detachments of His Highness the 
GaikwAr's contingent of horse from Sadraj and foot police from 
Idar, superintended by an officer of the Agency, 

Satliamba, in the Vatrak Kintha, has a step well and i 
memorial stone with an inscription bearing date 1269 a.d. (S. 1325). 

Suda'Stia, the head qnartora of the Siulasna Btat^i nt N^ 
Miirwar, has, on the bank of the Sarasrati, about 4 J miles to tb§ 
Dorth-west, a cave temple of Mokheshvar Mahadev, with a ruined 
monastery of sandstone and brick. Here Hindus of all oist^s offw 
the water of the Sarasvati (Kumarika) to the Mahadev and to Bpfpat 
tree, A yearly fair is held on Bhddarva sud 11th (September). 

Ta'ringa. The Jain temples of ShriAjitnathjiandShambhamAth|i, 
the resort of numertins votaries from all parts of India^ sta&d 
on a hill in the petty state of Temba in Gadvada^ about twenty 
miles south of Danta, The hill bears the name of Taringa, probably 
a« Forliea suggests,^ from a shrine that has long been then) 
dedicated to a local deity Taran Mata. The hill for the most pait 
covered with brushwood and forest is, on the east and west, crossed 
by paths that lead to a plateau where stand the temples built of 
white sandstone and brick. The temples are of no very great 
size, the enclosure measuring 230 feet round, and the temples 12o 
foot high, but it is hard to see how the stones were ever brought 
through the forest to the top of the hilL The red interior of the 
temple throws out in strong relief the white marble figure of 
Ajitndthji, the second Tirthankar seated in the shrine, decorated 
with precious stones let into the marble. The features wear the 
usual expression of deep repose or quiet covert scorn. The 
main temple was built by Kumar Pal of Anhilvada (1 143 - 1 1 74) after 
he became a convert to Jain tenets. The special times of pilgrimage 
are during the full moon in the mouths of Ktirfik and Ohaitra 
(November and April). In the adjoining shrines are virions images. 
In one is an upright block of marble with 208 representations of the 

Telnal, on the Vatrak, has, about a mile from the village, a very 
old and lately repaired temple of Keddreshvar, 

Vadali, a considerable and very ancient town twelve m^m 
north of Idar, is perliaps the 0-cha-li or Vadari which Hwea 
Thsang visited botwen M^lwa and VaUibhi. In the eleventh century 
Vadali was the centre of a very large kingdom.^ It ia a revenue 
and police station, tkdna, and is a prosperous town with a population 
of 5048 souls and many good houses. 



^ Oeal, Caimiughwn (Aacieot GeognpJiy of lodi*, 494J ideaUfiei Vftdm wiih IdAf. 




Wg labour tmder a great dieadvaBtage in all deliberations regarding 
this tract of country, as I believe no account of it is before the Govern- 
ment, for Major Ballautyne's report is cbiefly confined to the proceedings 
of the Gaikwar force in ISUi, This deficiency cannot be made up bj 
information coUet^ted during a passage through the country, but I hope 
it will aoon be removed, by the inquiries which I have directed Captain 
Miles to make, and by those of Major Ballantyne when he shall have 
taken charge. In the meantime, I owe much to the information I havo 
received from Captain Bamewall, whose long employment in the Kaira 
did trie t has rendered him parfcicularly well acquainted with the adjoining 
parta of the Mahi Kantha. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that the fiscal and military division 
known by the name of Mahi Kantha is not, aa thnt name implies, confined 
to the banks of the Hahi, but extends northward from that river to tbo 
Bands, a distance of 120 miles, and includes al! the part of Gujarat which 
requires the presence of a militaify force to procure the payment of the 
Gaikwiir tribute, that in, all the noHh or nortb-eastt^m portion of th» 
province. 

The monnt^itns w^hich bound Gujarat in that direction are steep, craggy, 
and difficult of access. They send many bmnchea into the nearest part a 
of Gujardt, and the intervals between them are nearly filleil up \^ith 
jnngle. Further south the hills ceiise, and afterwards the jungles become 
less ejttensive ; but the rivers are very numerous and their bunks abound 
in long, deep and intricate ravines overgrown with thick jungle, Alt 
these obstacleJi diminish as we go south, the jungle nearly disappears, 
and the rivers unite in the streams of the Siibarmati and the Mahi ] and 
nearly the whole of the south-west of Gujarat, a tract sixty raiies deep, 
extending for 150 miles along the gulf and Cam bay, the frontier of 
KAthiiwar and the Ran is an open and fertile plain. This description 
explains the degrees of subjugation in which the province is found. The 
plain was almost entirely reduced, and the government of the Marathaa 
through the jungles of Chuval, west of Ahmedabad and the banks of tho 
Mahi as far south as the neighbourhood of Baroda, still furnish shelter 
to independent Tillages. When the streams begin to be numerous, many 
independent commonities appear among the ravines and jungle on their 
banks. The rivers increase, the jungle grows thicker and more continued 
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as we advance, and tlie independent villages l>€cotne more f loJ 

in more Bolid masses until we reuch the priiiciptiUtiefi of Idu oa- 

Tada, amidst the moantains and the forest of the north-east. 

The degree of independence in those comninnities increuaea with ihnr 
numbei^s* In the plain to the soQth, and in the open spaces that run op 
between the rivers, the Maratha gov^emment had the right of admini*' 
tering jnstice in every villagei by means of its own officers, and it always 
took an account of the prodace of the Tillage lands of which it nis 
entitled to a certain share. All the other villages netained their 
independence on the payment of a tribute. Most of those which lay oa 
the rivers in the midst of subjugated country paid it regolajrly evesj 
year to the nearest revenue officer, but those whose situationii were 
stronger or more remote withheld their tribute nntii compelled to pay 
by the presence of an invalid army. The villages which sabmit to thr 
administi-dtion of justice and the inspection of their produce are called 
ryoti ; those wliich only pay a tribute, mehrafi, but this last term k not 
extended to princes like tho«e of Idar and liuniWada.. The iribnt* paid 
annually to the i-evenue officer is called jnmdbajuU ; that collected by aa 
ofticer at the head of on army is called gluuddim. There are many 
Mehvasis, who, though they are willing to pay a smull sum to tha 
kanulviinldrs, will not submit to the exaction of a large one unless sup- 
ported by force. These pay both Jatft^i!*tn»*Zi and ^hUiinna^ iho former to 
the collector every year, the latter to the commandant of the force that is 
occasionally sent to levy it. Both descriptions however are equally 
tribute and neither is a fixed share of the produce. 

Althan|?h the whole of the above distinctions took their origin from 
the different degrees in which the communities which are the snbjecti irf 
them were subjected to the power of the Maratha govei*nmcmt, yet tha 
distinction has often been preserved when the cause has been remn ^^ 
Many villages remain Mehviisi which the Gaikwar could have ren 
ryoti, and in many cases the ghiUthlfta is still collected by the military 
comniunder where the Mehvasi would have been equally ready to p&y it 
to the hmnwUddr, and where his payment to that officer much cxc«>ed8 
his contribution to the army. The amount of the payments continued 
to fluctaato after the denominations had become fixed ; when the 
kamdvmi/ir, or the military chief, was strong, he increased the famdhandi 
or the ghdsddnn, and when weak, he was glad to take a smaller sum than 
had been paid the year bofora» On the whole, however, ther© was a 
progressive mcroase in the payment. 

It is the tjh/iHfUhta alone i\mt is included in thoMahi Kant ha collections. 

The Mahi Kantha, though so much of it is nrgh^ctod, shows great 
fertility wherever it is cultivated. The fields seem well taken care of and 
covered with fine crops. Mangoes and other planted trees are annsnaDy 
numerous and as the surface is undulating, and the woods aud 
mountains soften in sight, no part uf India presents a richer or more 
agreeable prospect. 

There are in the Mahi Kantha many Kanbis, some Yanida and other 
peaceable classes, but the cjistes that bear arms and those in whom all 
authority of the country is vested, are the Rnjput^, Kolis and Makvanis 
of whom the Kolis are by far the most numerous, even in the country 
belonging to the Rajputs. Of the 121 chiefs settled with by Major 

s^seventy-niueKnliK, and thirty-one Mukvanif 



Ballantjne, eleven are Ha 
and other MuHnlmanSj 
Caste. The H?ijput a 
are nearly as extcnaive 



jputs 
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but this toll's no proportion to the number of eacJi 
d Mnsnlman principolities of Idar and Palanpur i 
as all the rest put together, but many, perhaps 
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most of thoir subjects, are Kolis* The RAJpnt4J are of two deacripHona, 
the Marvidis who accomjMiTiied the Raja of Idai' in his emignitiou from 
JodJipar, and the GnjaratiB who have long been settled in the province, 
chiefly in the central parts. The Marvadis resemble the people of 
Jodhpur in their dress and manners but with additional rudeness 
contracted in their sequestered sitnation. They are said to be very 
brave but stupid, nlothfiil, uuprincipled and devotod to the use of opium 
and intoxicating liquors. Those of Gujarat are said to resemble more 
the inhabitants of that province, to be more civilized than the Marvadia, 
more honest, more submissive and more inactive and un warlike. AJl 
the Rajputs use swords and spears, matchlocks and shields. They often 
use defensive armour of leather both for themselves and their horaes^ and 
sometimes, but rarely, carry bows. Their plan of war is to defend their 
Tillages. They seldom take to the woods like Kolis, and are quite 
incapable of the desultory warfare so congenial to the habits of the latter 
tribe. The Kolis or Bhils (for they are called indiscriminately by both 
names) are by mnch the most numerous and most important of tlie 
inhabitants of the Mahi Kautha. Though there is not perhaps a very 
' marked difference in feature between them and the other inhabitants, 
yet they are generally to be distinguished withont difficulty ; they seem 
more diminutive and have an expression both of liveliness and cunning 
in their eyes. They wear small turbans and few clothes and are seldom 
seen without a quiver of arrows and a long bamboo bow which is instantly 
bent on any alarm, or on the sudden approach of a stranger. If they 
have less appearance of strength and activity than the geneiTility of 
their neigh hours, the defect i« confined to their appearance. 

The natives describe them aa wonderfully swift, active and hardy, 
incredibly patient of hunger, thii'st, fatigue and want of slecp^ vigilant, 
enterprising, secret, fertile in exj>edient8, and admirably calculated for 
night attacks, surprises and anibuscatles. These qualities are probably 
exaggerak'd ; but diey certainly ai^e active, hai\ly, and as remarkable for 
sagacity as for secrecy and celerity in their predatory operations. Their 
arms and habits reuder them unfit to stand in the field, and they must be 
admitted to be tiniid where attiicked ; but they have on several occasion.*! 
shown extniordinary bolduess in assaults even on English stations. They 
are of an iDdepeudent spirit, and although they are all professed robbei*8, 
they are said to be remarkably faithful when they are tmsted, and they 
are certainly never sanguinary. They are averse to regular industry, 
exceedingly addicted to dniukenuess, and very quarrelsome when intoxi- 
cated. Their deh'ghi is plunder, and nothing is so welcome to them as a 
general dieturbance in the country. 

The numbers of this tribe can scarcely be guessed at. The whole of 
the country between Gujarat and Malwa at the mountainous tracts on 
the Narbada and in KhAndesh and Berar, together with the range of 
(Ihats and its neighlx>urhood as far south as Poona, are filled with 
Bhils and Kolis ; but it is those only to the west of the Mahi that are 
connected with the Mahi Kantha. It has been calculated on tolerable 
grounds that there are 6G00 in the Kaira district^ and as there are fewer 
there than in any division in Gujarat, the whole amount must bo very 
considerable. Tlieir numbers would certainly be formidable if they were 
at all united ; but though the Kolis have a strong fellow-feeling for each 
other, they never think of themselves as a nation, and never make a» 
coramou cause to oppose an external enemy. 

The Musalmans of Gujar&t are generally indolent and effeminate, but 
those in Mehva^i viltagcs, especially the Malaiks, have almost a& much 
activity as the Kolia with much cooi-age* 
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The Makvilnm are Kolls nominally converted to Muharomadanism, 1 
scarcely altei*ed in the religion, manner or character. Tht^j arw chidSj 
stjitkni towards the aoath-easi of the Mtihi K&ntba. 

The eUi<jfs by whom the GAikwar tribute is paid, and the tranBactioni 
which bare taken place regarding it as far as they aifect onr interpowtioii. 
and the meaanrea to be adopted for realizing it in futorc^ and for aecumi^ 
the quiet of the conntry and of our own districts in the neighbourhood, 
are a^^ follows. 

Beginning from tb© north* the Erat chief to notice wonld be the IHwia 
of Palanpur, But as bia country ia of a different character from the 
rest of the Mahi Kintha, and is now separated from it by our own 
political arrangemente, it will be convenient to pass bim over for tbe 
ptemhL 

The Raja of Idar is the fifth in descent from Ajitaing Who reignod at 
Jodbpur about 100 years ago. Hia ancestor obtained possession of Idar 
about eighty yean ago. It was at that time a part of tbe Jodhpor 
territory. Ajitsing having driven out another Ratbod prince who wai 
called the Rao and still retains that title, though bis territory is conEnied 
to the small but strong district of Pol in tbe billa between Idar and 
Udepar. He still continues bis claims to Idar and often hanLaaes tbe 
B^ja who some years ago bad a temporary possession of Pol. 

Tbe re Venn e of the state of Idar amounts to about Rs. 4«00, 
(£4€,00<0 without including its dependencies of Ahmednagar and M^ 
But the Raja*a share is not more than from 100,000 to 150,000 ni[ 
The rest is allotted to chiefs who hold of him under the Rajpnt deaigna* 
tion of PaUivat, on condition of military service and of a small pecuniary 
payment, Besiden these eight chiefs who are all Rnthods like the Raja, 
and whose ancestors m^companied him from Jodhpur, there are between 
twenty and thirty Faift^aU of the Hao*8, who held lands of tbe prince 
for military service, butwhonow pay an annual tribute in<stead of it tt> 
the Kaja. These perKona are Rajputs and Kolis ; they owe uo service to 
tbe Raja; they settle their // A (W^«a separately with the Gaikwar and 
appear to look up to him as their superior rather than to tbe Raja* 
The Rdja of Idar^s tribute as fixed by Major Ballantyne amount* to 
Rs. 24,000 (£2400), though much more has been exacted by the ( lAikwdr s 
officer. Only one- fourth of tbe amount falls on the R&Ja, Tho remaintn^ 
three- fouHbs are paid by his PidfivaU from whom, since the decbne of 
the Raja*8 powcTi it has been levied separately by the Gaikwar. Th« 
wh ole ultimately falls on the ryotjs on whom an extra cess is impose»fi to 
mtjet it. The troops in the Rnja of Idar*s own pay amount at present 
to 250 horso and 1000 foot, but these are raised for a particular occasion ; 
bis usual force is fifty horse and 150 foot. His Pal6vaU should fnmisb 
^00 horses and as many ioot» hut very few ever attend- He has however 
about 6CK) men who hold lands direct of the Raja on condition of serrko 
which they never fail to afford. 

Besides the Raja's and the Rao*s Patdvafs, there are three other cbie/s 
whose territory is included in the principality of Idar, though in reatttj 
they aro almost entirely independent of that government. 

The names of these petty chiefships are Ahmednagar, Modasa, and 
Baur. Each of the former yields a revenue of about Rs. 30,0l>0 (£3000) 
a vear, and their payment* to the G^ikwar are Rs. 10,000 <£10lK>) for 
Abmeduagar, and R^. 7305 (£730) for Modasa. Both together maintain 
about 100 horse and 200 foot. Baur yields only Rs. 5000 (£500) a vear. 
Tho chief of Ahmednagar is the mortal enemy of bia cousin the Bija of 
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Idar, anJ tbcir enmitj is at present raised to the higliest pitcli hy a 
dispute regarding Modi'tsa, whieb the Raja- claims as having reverted to 
him by th« death of the last chief without issue, while the chief of 
AhiDednagar holdn it for hifi son whom he alleges to have been adopted 
bj the deceased chief i 

To complete the Hat of the Idar chiefs, it may be necessary to mention 
nine Koli villages on the Sabannati which used to belong to Idar and 
»tiJl pay a trifling tribute ; bnt they have been long considered as separate 
and are probably entirely beyond the Rj4ja*s control. 

The territory of Idar, though open towards the west, is generally very 
strong, abonnding in rivers, hills and forests. The soil is fertile and from 
ihe innumerable mango trees it seems to have been once well cultivated, 
but at present the greater portion is overrun with jungle. The Raja's 
government is said to be very oppressive, those of his Paidvats less so. 
The town of Idar is conjectured to contain upwards of 2500 houses which 
would give from 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants. Modasa is less than Idar- 
Ahmednagar, situated within the walls of a magnificent fort of the 
Muhammadan kings, is only a large village. 

The whole of the Idar country is now disturbed by the chief of Titm, 
who though a Fatiivat of the Baja has latterly settled separately with the 
Gaikwar. This innovation has led to fresh assertions of independence, 
and has finally brought about a war between the chief of Titui and the 
Raja, the result of which has subjected all tho neighbourhood to plunder. 
The Raja is on bad terms with all his Patnvatsy and though a plausible 
man in his behaviour is generally considered as of a wavering and faithless 
character, quite incapable of steadily conducting his affairs. His mis- 
fortunes, however, are not entirely to be ascribed to his want of liberty. 
The chief of Ahmednngar wa« always rather a rival than a support to the 
head of his family, and the Modasa chief with most of the Patdvat^ esta- 
blished their present independence during the long minority of the Raja. 

The Raja of Lunavnda is descended from a family of Salonka Rajputs 
who have long possessed the small territory now under his government. 
His income is stated by Captain MacD on aid to be Rs. 40,473 (£4047) and 
for his chiefs about 40,000 more, making the whole revenue of the tern- 
, tory amount to about Rs, 80,000 (£8000). Prom this he pays a tribute 
[ to Sindia of lU. 12,000 (£1200) and another to the Gaikwar of Rs. d50I 
(£0^0), It is not known when the former tribute was first levied, nor 
indeed can the first payment to the Gaikwar be ascertained with precision, 
the earliest on Baroda records being stated by Mr. Norris to be in 1783 
A.0. This tribute was settled for ten years at Es, 6501 (£650) per 
annum by Major Ballantyne in 1813. 

The remaining chiefs have sometimes only one village and Bome times 
as many as fifty. Their incomes vary from Rs. 30,000 (£3000) a year 
to Ra. 10C>0 (£100), hot their importance depends on the number of 
fighting men they can assemble from villages or those of their allies. The 
annexed table, ^ prepared by Captain Bamowall, will give some notion 
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> Thia tahle shows that, including the PAlanpur gMmidnn chieh, of 121 petty 
chieftaina, tdlttkddnfj ^-ith a total yearly revGnuc of £108,570 (R». 10,85, 700), and a 
hotly of 84,225 armed followcra, sixty-thre© were subject to the British and fifty-eight 
to the Gaikw!ir Government, Tlieue were arranged tindor three classes : the first of 

I twenty-two chiefs with yearly mcomea of £^00 Ui £25,0CK) {U». 3000 - Ra. 2,50,000), 
and 1500 U> SOOO amied attendants ; the seci»nd of thirty-six chiefa with yearly 
incomes of £20 to £17,500 (Ra. 200 - Ks. 1,75,000), and 150 to 1200 aUendanta ; and 

Uhe third of t^txty three with yoarty lucotneQ oi £30 to £500 (Ufi. 300 - Rq* 5000K 

, and 2d to 300 (oUuwers, 
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of the income find number of retainers of eacb chief, Tbe most consider 
able amotig them may be divided into four or five clusters, accord Lii^ io 
their geographical position* The first is composed of the Kolj rilla^ 
of Amballa and Lobar (both of which have several times defeated the 
Guikwar armies), the Koli village of Nirmal and the M&kvani ones of 
Miindva, Punadra, and Koral. These all lie within a space of fifteen 
miles and mostly on the river Vatrak. Another of nine Koli villages of 
Aglode, Hupjja, Taujpnri, *tc*, lies on the Sabarmati in the Btjipur 
Bnb*di vision, pargana. Immediately to the south of the above are th« 
Rajput villages of Varsoda, Pelvani, Hansa, and Pethapor* The Kolis 
of Kankrej near the Banas and those of Chnval and Chore Barochra in 
the north-west of the Ahmedabad district are verj nnmerou&j the forroer 
amounting, it is eaid, to 80 <X) and the other to 5000 bows, but ihea 
country is not strong and they ha\^e ceased to be troublesome to their 
neighbours. Each of the others cati produce from 1500 to 3000 Egbtiii^ 
men, and all are in the neighbourhood of very strong retreata. 

In all the Mclwusi communities the Rajputs, Kolis, and Musalnaana^ bold 
their lands free of rent on condition of miUtary sennce ; the other cla8B<(ii 
pay revenue to the chief. The chief's authority varies with hi^ circum* 
stances and pei-sonal character, but in general he is able to keep the 
people of his village in sufUcient order to prevent their disturbing their 
neighbours, and his power in this respect is increased when supported by 
the fear of the superior government. 

The Kolis and Makvania are not usually in the practice of dividing 
their lands among brothers, and from this and their frugal habits they 
are generally out of debt. The divisions, the carelessness and waste cf 
the Rajputs leave most of them considerably involved* 

From the ruins of the ancient Muhsmmadan cities of Patan, Ahmed* 
nagar and Ahniedaljad, one would be led t-o infer that these were nt one 
time the capitals of considerable principalities and consequently that tbt> 
neighbouring country, somo of which is now the most refractory , moat 
have then been quiet and submissive under the Moghals. Tilings B%em 
to have been in something like their present state. The ruins of nu memos 
and expensive castles built by those monarchs to check the Mchvaiis arc 
still to be seen in frequented parte of the Mahi Kant ha. But these 
measures w*ere probably not very effectual when in vigor, and in tbo 
decline of the Moghal monarchy the garrisons were withdrawn and the 
country almndoned to its turbulent inhabitants. 

The case was altered on the appearance of the Marathds, who, withoat 
building forts or assuming the direct government, e-arried on their osual 
harassing inroads until they extorted a tribute which they continued to 
increase as opportunity offered. Their power was at its highest about 
thirty yeai^ ago when Sivram Gardi, a Hindustani commandant of 
regular infantry, was employed in the settlement of the Mahi Kantha. 
The disorders of the GaikwAr government subsequent to the doatti of 
Fatehsing did away the effects of Si? ram's successes, but after the 
treaty of Baroda about the year 1804, order was very effectually restored 
by Kakaji, the cousin of Rarojt A'paji, and although tlie Gaik war's troopd 
have met with somo reverses since then, yet there has never boon any 
general spirit of I'csistance. In 1813 Major Ballantyno entered into 
engagements with all the Mahi Kantha tiibutarios, and although by some 
nnaoconn table mistake, those terms were never cither confirmed to, or 
formally annulled, the chiefs have submitted quietly to the arbiLniry 
proceedings of the Gaikwar's officers. During the ensuing period, the 
Mahi Kantha was entrusted to Bacha Jamadar, who mainituued a 
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considernble force and kept up the Gaikwar*8 autljoritj with tolerable 
energy. He grently increased the pecnniarv payment« of the chiefs, 
and no ehaatised any villages that went into open rebellion ; bnt he was 
not Bueceasful in preventing depredations, and the complaints from our 
districts of tbe outrages of the Kolis were loud and frequent. In 1818 
the bulk of Baeha's force was called off on foreign service, and the whole 
waa ufU^rwaids withdrawn. The alterations made by this measure seema 
(although I have formeily stated it otherwise) to have been rather 
aniavourable to the tranqaiUity of the district. But the attack on Lobar 
and the jadicious steps afterwards taken for obtaining securities esta- 
blished a degree of order not known since the days of Sivram. The 
absenc© of all troops and of e^'erything like a representative of govern- 
ment have since admitted of a renewal of former disorders^ bnt it is rather 
surprising that the confusion should not in such circamstances have 
been universal than tLat it should, to a certain extent, have occurred. 

The Malii Kintha force used to canton during the rains wherever its 
pTesence seemed most required, bnt for the whole of the remaining eight 
BDonths of the year it was conBtantly in motion. When tbe tribute was 
not paid on demand, mohrmal (or horseman entitled to levy a fixed sum 
every day) was despatched to the chief. If that was not efiftsctual, the 
force moved to his lands ; when, if the presence of such undisciplined 
visitors did not by its own inconvenience bring him into terms, they 
proceeded to cut down his crop, spoil his trees, and wast© bis land a » 
These tueaaures were generally iimdered necessary by the imposition of 
some additions to the tribute, but many villages also made it a point of 
honour not to pay unless a force came against them. In cases of extreme 
obstinacy in refusing the tribute, or in committing or encouraging 
depredations, the Oaikwar officer entered on open hostilities, when he 
generally endeavoured by a forced raiirch to surprise the Mehvasia in 
their villagoi*, and seize their Thakor or their women. If he succeeded, 
the Mehvasis submitted, but if he failed, he burnt tbe village, and the 
people (especially if they were Kolis) retired to the jungle and set hia 
attfibckB at defiance. The strongest Koli villages are open on the side 
furthest from tbe river, and their only object seems to be to secure a 
reti^at to the ravines. The facilities nfForded by these recesses, wbether 
for flight or concealment, inspire the Kolis with the greatest confidence, 
while tbe roads leading along the exposed ritlges are by no means equally 
encouraging to the assaitauts. In such places the Kolis ui(h their bows 
and matchlocks would often keep the Gilikwur troops for a long time at 
bay ; but if they were difilodgea, they scattered aiid by long and rapid 
marches united again at a concerted pcant beyond the reach ol their 
enemies. In the meantime^ they sometimes attempted night attacks on 
the camp, in which the suddenness of their onset of t^n struck a panic into 
the undisciplined troops opposed to them ; bat they more frequently 
avoided the enemy, and annoyed him indirectly by the depredations they 
committed on the villages in which he was iiitoi'csted. In the meantime 
the Giikwar chief endeavoured to obtain intelligence and to cut up the 
Kolis or seize their ftimilies. He also tried by all means to prevent their 
receiving provisions^ and fined and otherwise piuiitthod all who supported 
them. If this were successful^ the Kolis woyld subsist for a long time ou 
the flowers of the maJmda tree and on other esculent plants. But in time 
the bulk of their followers would fall of? and return to their villages, 
while tbe chief, with the most determined of bi.s adherents, remained in 
tbe jungle, and^ either was neglected, or easily eluded the pursuit of the 
Marathis until he could, by some compromise or even by submission, be 
restored to his village There are many instances in which qnarrela 
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With ^olia liave t4?rmmated still less farourablj to the Gaikwir. Tha 
tillage af Amballa, though on one side only defended hy a narrow itHp 
of jungle and a hedge of dry thorns, stood a siege of aix mottthH agaiflit 
a body of 7uOO men. The tillage was then carried by assaalt, * •♦ '^ '"vrt 
of the KoJis rallied, and the besiegers Hed with the utmost p; *n, 

leaving their guns and four of their principal chiefs on tht? ucu, Oa 
another occasion the inhahitont^ of Lobar, about lOCH) stmng^ enticed i 
Gdikwar force of 10,000 men through a long defile into tJie bed of the 
Vati*ak» and while a small party made a show of resistance on the 
ojiposite Imnk, an ambuscade started upon and opened a fire on the rmf 
in the defile* The whole army immediately took to fltght, and Bibdji* 
wJio commanded it, with difficulty escaped by the swiftness of his hon^ 

When the affair was with Rajputs, they almost always defended tbeif 
rillage, and that of Varfioda situated among strong ravines on the 
Ba barm all once beat off sereral assaults of the Galkwar troops, and 
cotiiptdled them to raise the siege, Tbe Rajpufce sometimes (though rarfrlt) 
hired foreign mercenaries and often called in Kolis i but the Kolis nefer 
had recourse to the assistance of any other tribe. 

Whatever was tbo nature of the adjustment between the Grovermuenl 
and a Mehvasi chief, it was of no avail unless securities were given by 
the latter. The securities ?fere a Bhdt and a neighbouring chief. The 
first enforced the agreement in the last extremity by kilhng or maiming 
himgeli or some of his i^elations, the other by private war. These means 
could not bo permitted now, but shame must have great hold in both 
cases. The infiaonco of tho securities must be useful in keeping their 
principal to his duty, and the chief may be of use in opt^rations by LL^ 
intelligence and his knowledge of the country. Under the GaikwAr, the 
fiecurity was liable to fine, imprisonment and other hanlship in which 
indeed the essence of the system appears to consist* To prevent the 
security being nngatory, it is necessary that some penalty should bo 
imposed on the person who undertakes it, and it is equally necessary that 
Government should be vigilant imd trace offences to the village which 
commits them. The perpetrators may often be few, and may easily 
escape by the connivance of the chief, or a band of twenty or thirty men 
of different villages may sometimee assemble in the jungle, and become 
formidable banditti over wiibom it is difficult to establish any controh 
These are the sort of offenders against whom a settlement if once made 
it will be most necessary to guard. As to the chiefs, if care bo taken that 
all give security, it will only be necessary to avoid encroaching on their 
rights, it being almost unknown for a chief to enter on unprovoked 
resistance to Government after he has once given security. 

In explaining the present state of the Main Kantha and tbo events to 
which we are now to apply a remedy, it i.s necessary to advert to tw^ 
omissions on the part of our own oflSeers ; the first is the disregard of 
Major Ballantyne's eDgagementa, and the second, the long interval thai 
bas been allowed to elapse since the transfer of th© Giiikwar*s authority 
to the Company, without any assumption on the part of the British 
Government of the superintendonce of the district* I have called on the 
Resident at Baroda to explain the cause of those omissionSi and I have 
now only to state their effects* 

Almost all the chiefs I have met with have complained of the 
exactions of tbe Bacba JamadAr, which sometimes amounted to double 
the amount settled by Major Ballantyne. The addition was levied under 
some other name, but it was not the less an increase to the tributes. 
These chiefs, indeed, were few in number, but I have every reason to think 
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the gTievaoce general. Complaints were also made on all hand a of the 
Gaikwdr government abetting encroaehmenta by one chief on anotlier, or 
at least of it^ failing to restrain such ©nci*oachment«, and neglecting to 
repress the depredations of the Kolis and other Meh^asis residing both 
within its immediate districts and in the tribntary couutrj. 

This last evil has greatly increased doring the interregnnm that has 
been allowed to take place since the Gaikwar withdrew from the 
management of the Mahi Kantha^ during which time the chiefs have been 
left to their own management without any common head to refer to. In 
consequence, their quarrels have run from verlml discassions to petty 
warSj and the predatory villMges, invited by the nneettled state of the 
neighbourhood, have commenced depredations on all around. The 
disputes between the PiUavat of Titui and the Raja of Idar is the chief of 
the quarrels above alluded to. Both parties levied troops and both were 
guilty of exactions in the country through which they passed. But on an 
accommodation between the parties, the Eaja withdi^ew his troops without 
diflBcultyj while those of the Titui chief remained in a state of real or 
pretende<l insubordination, making incnresions into the Dungnrpur 
country, that of the Raja of Ahmednagar, and of various potty chiefs, and 
threatening the nearest even of tfie Company's distncta* His mercenaries 
amonnt to 700 » of whom 200 or 300 are Arabs. 

The Mehvasi villages now active in plundering are scattered oyer nearly 
the whole of the Mahi Kdntha^ Ganjun, Cakroli, and some others plunder 
the north-east of the Modasa sub-division, pnrgana^ as does Amodra in the 
BAyad pargana, while AntroH in Harsol and Buparel in Parantij are 
botn in a state of rebellit>n against the Company as well as the Oaikr^'Ar. 
Anoria, a village of the Gaikwar's in the Bijdpur pargana^ planders the 
Company's territory as those of Kuberpar and Chaubleain Vadnagar do 
that of the Rajas of Idar and Ahmednagar. B/ila Mia also of Bhujpura 
in the south-east is openly plundering the country, and those disorders, 
which have increased rapidly witliin these few montba, would soon become 
universal if prompt measures were not taken to repress them. With this 
view I have directed Captain Miles to repair to Modasa and endeavour to 

fut a stop to these irregularities, as far as can be done by remonstrance. 
have left a party o! fifty men from my escort at Modasa, to afford some 
little protection to that part of the Company's territory, and I have 
diracted a ditachment of 700 N.I. with a gun, and 200 Gaikwir horse to 
assemble at the same place to support Captain Miles, I do not think this 
detachment sufficient to settle the whole country, and if I had the means 
I would send such a detachment as that now in Kathiawar to obtain 
securities from the chiefs, and to hunt down any who might obstinately 
persevere in their depredations. But the pi-esent detachment, if it can l>e 
formed at all, will be formed with great difliculty, and I hope it will 
check the pressing evils. Captain Miles will be able to judge whether it 
will enable him to obtain the securities, and if a further force is found 
necessary, it can be sent after the rains when the crops arc on the ground, 
which is always the best time for settling with Mehvisis. 

The principle of the settlement ought to be to take security for ten 
Tears for the payment of the tribute settled by Major Ballnntyne, and 
for tbe observance of our engagements. The principal articles of which 
Bhoald be m follows : — 

1 . To abstain from plundering. 

2. To give up plunderers and others guilty of offences in the territory 
of the Government or of any other chief' 

3. The chiofs to employ their whole means to resbt and destroy 
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plunderers ; to give no succour to any person in opposition to ibe 
authority of the British Government or the Gaikwar, and to Oil 
every exertion t-o cut off his soppUes, and to appwhend him. 

4. To abstain from private war and from maintaining foreign 
mercenanes. 

5. To refer all diapntes to the arbitration of the British Govemmeut 
6- To protect the passage of merchants and (if the chief can hb 

persuaded to accede to it) to accept of a oompens&tioQ for lb« 

privilege of levying transit duties. 
7. To prevent illicit trade in opium. 

Besides these genei*al arrangements, there are many particular 000 
applicable to each chief. 

The relation between the Raja of Idar and hia relations and PaiAvaU, 
the Patilvah of the former Rdos, and the Koli chiefs with his teritofjr 
ebon Id be fixed with precision. Where it is consistent with establi&lied 
practice, the Raja's authority should be restored to such an extent as to 
enable him to call out the contingents of hia Patifvais, and maintain order 
without the direct interference of the British Government; on the other 
hand| whero the practice does not admit of his exercising such a degree 
of authority, the British Government must make efFectual arrangements 
on its own pai't for preventing disorders being committed by the chiefs. 

Many of the Mahi K£iitha chiefs are entitled to pecuniary collections, 
girdst in the Company's and Gaikwir's districts. The amount of these 
should Iks fixed, and means taken to provide for the payment in such ak 
manner as to prevent the clashing of authorities, without injuring the 
chief by converting hia territorial right into a pecaniary pension from 
Government. A rnodc, consistent with the practice of the country, would 
be to allow the collection to be made by the Bh^t, who is security for the 
chief assisted, if necessary, by the Collector's officers. 

Some of those chiefs (especially the Rija of Idar) have similar claims 
on each other which should be settled with equal precision, and a mode of 
payment fixed on tlmt may prevent disagreement. In many cases it 
might iDe practicable for the British Government to make the collection, 
and admit the money received in part payment of the ghdsddfia. The 
amount might perhaps, in moat cases, be fixed on an average of the last 
ten or fifteen years' pajments. 

Including those of the Raja of Idar'a dependents, who nsed tn 
settle with the GiUkwar separately fvom him, there are 121 chiefs in the 
Mahi Kdutha with whom Major Ballantyne made settlcmen*. Of the«e 
sixty- three pQ.j jftmuthnndi to the Company, and are included in the eye of 
our regulations in the dLstricts of Kairaand Ahmedabad, and twenty-four 
p^j jamdbaitdl to different kamiivUd/trs of the Gaikwar. 

It would simplify our^ transactions if the chiefs within our districts 
were to pay their gkdsihi/ui through the Collector. The question also 
arises regarding the persons, whether it is consistent with justice and 
sound policy to subject thorn to the dii'ect interference of our courts 
and to the ordinary i-cguhitions of our government, or whether it would 
be expedient to place them on some other footing, if such can be found, 
that shonitl secure the quiet of our own districts without diminishing the 
independence of the tribtitariea. I shall endeavour to examine ihii 
question on my progress through the Company's districts. 

With respect to the twenty-four that pay Jatmha^di to the Gaikwilr, it 
is indispensable that the amount of that tribute should be fixed, or ouf 
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guarantee of the fixed rate of gfidsddnu will be nugatory. The Gaikwar 
may perhaps b© persuaded to acquiesce io this on our engiRgirg to assist 
hia officers in recovering their jainnbandi, but the negotiation would not 
be "without difficulty, as it is the constant practice of the Gaikwar 
government to increase iho jaffwbandi whenever an opportunity offers. 
Should the Gaikwar refuse to accede, I see no course but to make over 
the whole management of those villages to His Highness, without our 
pwtici|mtion or guarantee* 

There are at present a vast number of unsettled disputes between the 
chiefs, which might be adjusted by the Political Agent, through the 
means of panchdyats, I do not think it would be found convenient to 
make the present state of possession permanent, as wa« done in KathiawAr* 
The Political Agent might, however^ endeavour in all cases, where the 
right of the claimant was at all doubtful^ to persuade him to acquiesce 
in the actual state of possession or to come io some compromise with the 
occupant* 

The particular relation of Lunavida to Sindia will render it neceRsary 
for Major Ballantyne to abstain, for the present, from all interference 
with tliat petty state, for the tribute of which he should apply to Captain 
MacDoimld, but should be called on for a full account of Lunavada and 
the progress of its connection with the Gaikwar state. These are all the 
points which at present occur to me as requiring notice, but the full 
accounts we may hereafter expect will doubtless suggest many moi^. 

Until all pending questions are finally settled, it will be necessary for the 
Political Agent to move abomt the country, and it may be necessary for 
the troops to remain there also j but when affairs are once put into a 
regular train, the Political Agent may take up a fixed station, and it 
should, I conceive, be towards the south at an equal distance from the 
eastern and western extremities of the district. It is desirable that the 
Baja of Idar should be left to the exercise of hia own authority, and on the 
other hand, the Kolis bordering on our districts require constant vigilance 
to repress their depredations. Very great attention and Judgment will 
always be necessary to unite that vigilance with an abstinence from the 
opposite fault of over-interference, which often serves only to destroy the 
established authority, without setting up any thing equally efficacious in 
its place. 

The utmost personal attention will also be necessary among so many 
chiefs, who have all disputes with their ncTghbours, to prevent native 
agents from fostering a litigious spirit, and producing i irritation by 
corruption and partiality. For this and other reasons 1 think it 
impossible for the same officer to undertake the management of tho 
Mahi Kantha and of Kathiawar, I propose, tlierefore, that the whole 
duty of the latter province should be made over to Captain Barnewall, 
whose allowances may be increased to those of a Collector, w^hich, indeed, 
they ought to be on the principle on which they were first fixed. Major 
Ballantyne may then give up his whole attention to the Mahi Kaniha, and 
it may be practicable at some future period to unite his office with that of 
the Poh'tical Agent at Palanpur, unlrss the duties of the latter should be 
increased by the management of the Jodhpnr tributaries* 

The troops ought not, I conceive, to remain in the country after it is 
once settled, but prompt measures should be a^iopted from time to time 
to send detachments from Deesa, Kaira and Baroda, to make examples 
like that of LohiiT, which never fail to make a strong and lasting 
impression, and which ai% the more effect rial because the tributaiies never 
know when they are safe from them. Whereas if a battalion were 
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stationed in the oonnf iy, anj cirenmstAiice that called it off to formp | 
service would be tho sii^al for general depredation and diaorder. Itii] 
not necess.iry or expedient to craploj reg-akr troops against sntuUl pArtiBiJ 
of bnndiiti on the roada. These would b© pat down by the ir 
under the revenoo officers, and by the people of the country whiclTi 
always succeed, if great attention l>e paid to prevent any relaxat 
their exertions. These meani will, I think, be very effectual in establu 
the tranquillity of the Mahi KaDtha, which, from ite contignity to tm] 
own districts, is of much greater consequence than that of Kathiavriror [ 
any other tributary state. 

In tho course of events, it may, I think, be expected that the southfro 
parts of the Mahi Kautha will at no distant period Ik) tnrned into a qaki 
and submissive country. The long continuance of tranquillity will turn 
the attention of the Kolis to agricalture, and their predatory habits and 
their jungles will disappear together. If the progress of ciTiJjzafcioa bv 
less rapid in the strong counfay on the frontier, it is a satiisfaction to 
reflect that the nature of those fastnesses and the character of their 
defenders are a protection to the peaceful inhabitants of the plains^ atul 
that they have hitherto afforded an effectual barrier against the hordes of 
fireebooters, who have so long ravaged the neighbouring provinces of 
Hindustan. 

The principnlity of Palanpur is included in the Mahi Kantha settlement, 
and pays ghdsddna to the Gaikw^ar, but it could not be comprised in a 
general description with the otber communities, from which it differs so 
much in all respects. It has owed its independence more to distance 
than the natural strength, tho country being in most parts open and ea«y 
of access. It is naturally not unfertile, and though it has felt the 
effects of the famine which was so severe in Cutch, Eathiawar and on th© 
north-western frontier, it has suffered less than its western neighbours. 
It seems tolerably well governed and appears to be prosperous. The 
town of Palanpur is reckoned to contaui about 20,000 inhabitants. The 
DiwAu's revenue is somewhat less than three lakhs of rupees, but this is 
charged with a tribute of Ra. 50,000 (£oOOO), a subsidy of Us. 81,600 
(£8160) to the Gaikwar, Ac. His military force amounts to 300 horse 
and 500 foot in which are included 150 horse and 100 foot subsidiitid 
from the Gaikwar, His debts amount to Es, 40,000 (£4000). 

The family of the Diwan have had possession of Palanpur for manj 
generations. About twenty-seven years ago, the st-at^ fell into tho hands 
of a rebellious soldiery, who expelled the lawful Diw^an, set up Jirst his 
relation Shamshir Khan, the chief of Deesa, and next Firua Khan, 
They afterwards murdered Firuz Khan, and recalled Shiiinshir Khan 
from Deesa, to which place ho had retired. Shamshir Khan was 
emancipated from the control of the soldiery, and etstablished as guardian 
to Fateh Khan, the son of Firuz Khan, by a British force acting on the 
part of the Gaikwar (iu 1809), but having afterwards failed to pay hln 
tribute, he was removed by another in 1817, and the exercise of the 
government was entrusted to Fatoh Khan under tho auperint/endence of 
Captain Miles, the British Political Agent. At this time the Gaikwdr's 
Bubsidy was imposed. It servos to pay the salaiy of the Political Agent 
which is Rs. 6000 (£60O) a year, and the horae and foot already specified. 
This an^ngement answers well at present. The subsidized troops aro 
entirely at the disposal o£ the Political Agent, whose supervision of th^ 
Di wean's ex|*enses is certainly beneficial. But without the control of the 
Political Agent, the present plan would probably end either in the 
rebellion of the Diwan, or in bis being swallowed up by the Gdikwilr, 
Should his debtss not disappear under the expected improvement of hija 
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ooTiiitry, it may be questioned whether he will not be relieved from part Appendix A. 
of his subsidiary arrangements with the Qaikwar, which ought to be ^^ Elphinstone'fl 
proportioned to the means of his principality, ' ^£nate. 

The Diwdn has no foreign connections. He corresponds with the 1821. 

neighbouring petty states with whom he formerly kept up mutual 
incursions. His territory has occasionaUy and even very lately suffered 
by the depredations of the Jodhpur armies levying tribute in his neigh- 
bourhood ; but he has never paid anything to that government. 

The appointment of a separate PoHtical Agent at Palanpur prevents 
its being included in the Mahi Eantha settlement, and renders inapplicable 
to it almost all the plans that have been proposed for the rest of that 
division. 

Steps have already been taken to ascertain the Gaikwar's right to 

fhdsddnds within the Peshwa's districts adjoining the Mahi Kantha. 
shall make no observations on them here except that, as the disputed 
items are all included in the list of tributaries settled with by Major 
Ballantyne, it will be necessary that that officer be expressly directed to 
forbear making any demand on them, until the questions now under 
discussion shall have been determined. 
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AbdAia: iub-division, 2, 131, 138, 146, 
Aboti : » BrihmAn ftttb-diri«o(ii, 47. 
Adesar : pl*cc of interest, 210, 
Adboi : plftc« of interest, 210, 

Administrati're Sub-divisioiifl : see SuWivi- 

Age ^ popuktioa according to, 42. 

Agricnltaral gtock : 370. 

Agriculture: C. 104109; P. 293.296; M. K. 

369*372, 
Ahirs : caate of, C. 77-80 ; P. 290. 
Abmednagar : hiatory, remaina, 430-432. 

Ajepil : ahriiiG of, 212. 
Alkaliae salt : 21, 
A1141iBaEd 10, 

Altmasb Shaniah^ud.diji (1211 - 1236), 132. 
Alnm : many f act itre of, 9-20, 
Amara : place of interest, 210. 
Amba BhaTini : place of interest, 432. 
Amliy&ra state and town, 419, 432. 
Animals : C. 28-31 ; P. 286-288 ; M. K. 360-362. 
Anjir: town, 2, 137, 140, U7, 148, 149, 161. 167. 
158, 159, 165, 210-213. 

Arable area : 104. 

Area: C. l ; P. 281 ; M. K. 355. 

Arghuns : dynasty of (1619- 1543), 135. 

Artisans : aeo Craftsmen. 

Askam : a dutch minister (1810), 161, 162, 167. 

Aspect: C. 2; P. 281 ; M. K. 356. 

Atit : a Hindu religious order, C. 83, 212, 225 ; 

P. 291. 
Attar : manufacture of, 300. 
Audicb : a BrAhman sub-diviaion, 44. 
Avang : a mode of insurance, 122. 
Ajrra: * Brahman sub-division, 47. 

B. 

B&bsur : lake, 358. 
Bagda : place of Interest, 213. 
Bilirim ; nver, 283. 
Balla chief (1180), 131 
Banifl riv^^r, 2S3, 315. 
Ban^uptctea : ill. 
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Banni : graas tract in the Ran, 14, 164. 

Banda : a lark ; its crop ravages, 109. 

Banti : how grown, 106. 

B&ra Fort : 135, 136. 

Bards and Actors : C. 74 76 ; P. 290 j M.K. 365. 

Barley : how grown, 106. 

Basket making : 128. 

Bawdry : pirates (1030), 96, 131. 

Bivisi : a aubdiviflion, 355, 

Beg^ada s Mahmud (1472), 135, 

Beia : plap*> of interest, 213. 

Bbibbar : state, 281, 338. 

Bhacbin ; place of interest, 213. 

Bbadresar placo of mtereat, 213-215. 

BbaUsna : state, 426. 

Bbangia: sweepers, C. 83 ; P. 291 ; M. K. 367. 

Bbans&Us : tillers and traders, 56. 

Bbanrdds : shepherds, 81. 

Bb&ts : bards, 74-75. 

Bb&tiis : traders and husbandmen, C. 63 ; P. 289. 

Bbav&y&s : actors, C. 102 ; P. 290. 

Bbivnitb : place of interest, 433. 

Bb&vsirs : calenders, 73. 

Bhiloda tomple at, 433. 

Bhilrigad place of interest, 339. 

Bbils : robbers and forester?, 0. 62 ; P, 291 •M.K, 

366. 
Bbimdev I. (1022 - 1072) in Cutch : 131. 
Bbojak : ^ Bnihman aub-diviaion^ 47. 
Bbop&S : see RabAm 
BbEJ town of, 135, 162, 172, 215-218. 
Bhujia Fort. 64, 139, 140, I66, 218. 
Bhuvad: place of interest, 219. 
Birds :C. 31-36 P 2S8, 
Bohora : a MuBdmin ^tib-diviaion, 98. 
Bolandra : state, 428. 
Boundaries C. 1 ; P. 281 ; M. K. 355. 
Bracelet making : 127. 
BrihrnauB : C 43 4S ; P. 289 ; M. K. 363. 
Braid weaving: 126, 
British Govemment : connection with, C. 16I- 

177 ; P. 301-303 ; M. K. 382-386. 

Brokers : 121. 

Buta : a land tenure, C. 178; P. 804. 

PaOanpur, and M. K. for Mahl KalithA. 
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Capital : C 110-113 ^ P. 207 ; M. K. 373*37a. 

CapitaUaU: *^ UO; M. K. 373. 

Carpentry: l-«* 

Castes : C. 43 88 ; P. 239-291 ; M, K. 303^367. 

Cattle plag^UQ : 175, 

C msTie : K«© l*opulatioD. 

Cliidchat : Bt»t», 2S1, 33a. 

Chikis : oiI-prea»crs, 127. 

Cliandrirati : plftc© of mtere«t» 339-341. 

Chaudhari : a vilkge officer, 101, 102, 

Chiirans : barda. 75-76. 

Chivdis or Chipotkats : a cUn of GujArit Rai- 

puU, C7-G8. 
Chlier : place of interest, 219. 
Chhokriis : hereditary servantai 374. 
Cliikladar: Mil, 28-2. 
Chitroi t place of intereet^ 219, 
Cliobiri : place of interest* 148, 219. 
Cholera: 174. 
Cliristiaiis : lOO. 

Climate : C. 17 ; P. 284 ; M, K, 358 350. 
Coals : la 

Communications : »^ Rooda. 
Communities: C. 101-102 ; M. K. 36«, 
Condition of Cutch: (1818), 1 60 161 ; (1824.1828). 

167 t (1S52), 169-171. 

Confectioners: 128. 

Copper work : 124. 

Cotton thread : apinning of, 125. 

Cotton cloth: weaving of» 125 

Cotton gins : 300, 345. 348. 

Courts : number ajid working of, 0. 181 ; P. 806 • 

308. 
Craftsmen j C. 70-74 ; P. 290 ; M. K, 365, 379. 
Crimes : aee OOencee. 
Crops : C, 10« I P. 294 ; M K. 370 ; f»ilnwa of, 

P. 295; M. K. 371. 
Currency :C. ill; M.K. 374. 
Customs duties : 311. 



Dibha : atate» 424, 

Badhiliya ; atate^ 424. 

Bangs : & clan of Bajputa, 65. 

])dllt&:atato, 413-416. 

Darjis : i-ikn-a, 72. 

Darya Fir ; wonabipped by the Lohinis, 65, 90. 

Dasavat^r : a Khoja religioua book^ 92, 227. 

Day-labourers : see Labouring CbuMa. 

Dira: Prince, 137. 

Debtors and Creditors : 373. 

Dedis : » cUn of ^mma Eajputa. 66. 

Deda raids : 175. 



Dedhrota : Hate. 427. 
Dedol : «tate, 42G. 
Deesa: cantonment, town, 341, 
Deloli : state, 428, 

Density of population : C, 1 j P. 280; M.K. \ 
Depdlds : c&ate of, 56. 

Depressed classes : C 83 ; P. 291 j M* K. 167. 
Desan ; place of intereat, 433- 
Desivil : cvte ot 3il. 
Devchand: minister {1778}, 147. 
Devji: Pnnj»'s aon (1772)* 14.*». 
Devkam : minister (1730), 139, HO, 244. 
Dhir^pur : ruined dty, 282. 
Dhirisar:Uke,282. 
DharmshiUs : »ee Rest honset 
Dharnidhar : fwr at, 300, 342. 
Dhinodhar : pUce of interest. S5, 87, 2S0. 
Dhrus: village o(Ti cere, 101, 102. 
Binira : place of intereat, 220, 
Biodar : state, 335. 
Diseases : C. cholera, fever, 207-208 ; eattle^ 209] 
P. 315 ; M. K. 396-397. 

Dispensaries: C, 208 ; P. 315 ; M. K* 306, 

Domestic animals : C. 28 ; P. 286 ; M. K. 361. 

Dosalven ; minister (1790). 149, 150, 244. 

Drainage : 357. 

Bumb;4K 

BweUings : C. 101 ; P. 292 j it IL 367* 

Dyeing : 126. 

Byes ; 21. 

E. 

Earthquakes: 16 17. 163. 

Education t aee Instmction. 

Eirinon : golf of, 130. 

Elphinstone : The Hon. Mountstuart't Mtnnte < 

Cutc^h, App. B, 255-264 ; M. K. App. A. 
Embroidery: 125 126. 
Exports :fl«e Trade. 

Pairs : Kara KAaim. 210 ; Chher, 210 ; Kera, 227j 
Majal. 236; Niniyanaar, 248; Tanvina^ 251 1 
P. 300 ; M. K. 378, 

Fallow lands : 369. 

Famine : eee Scarcity. 

Fateh Muhammad: (1786-1813). 140, 155. 

Fatehgad: place of interest, 153. 220. 

Females: proportion of, in population, 0. 41 i 
V. 289 J M. K, 363. 

Fibres : growth of, C. 106 ; P. 294 ; M. K. 371. 

Field-tools: C 104; P. 293 j M. K. 869. 

Fish: C. 37 ; P* 288 ; M. K. 368. 

Fishers: C. 81; M.K. 366. 

Floods : P* 295 ; M. K. 37Z 

Forests: P. 286; M. K. 360, 



I 



Gibat: state, 427. 

Qaddliis : bU^lumiths, 103, 

0&Ud : & Brihman aul>'divisioii, 4,1. 

G«di : place of interest, 221. 

Gene&lo jlcal trees : C. Appendix A. 254 ; P, 324, 

328 ; M. K. 409. 
Goolo^ : a 3 8 ; p. 284 ; M. K. 36a 
Ohdnch^ : baaket-makere, 74 
Ghodisar: state, 41 d, 
Gholiy : place of intereat, 222. 
Gilding : 124. 

Girniia : » BrAhman sub-diviaion, 4<J. 
Gohil : a Gujardt Rajput clan, 69* 

Gold and Silver work 1 122- 123. 

Gordhan : minister (1750), 14M42. 

Gotarka : fair at, 300. 

Grain : growth of. C, 10oa07 ; P. 294 ; M. K, 370, 

Gu^li : a BrJihman sub division, 47. 

Gnjardt Rajpnta: 67-69. 

Gujars : Rajput clona, 67. 

Gnndiy£li : place of interest^ 222, 

Gunthii: place of interest, 132. 133. 222. 

Gypsum : 2K 



Haba : bill, 79, 135. 165, IG6. 

Hadil: lake. 358. 

Hadolt aUte,425. 

Hajims : aee Vilands. 

H&la : a branch of Samma Eajputs, 66. 

HdliniJAlej43:l37, 138, 

Haldarvaa ; pliwe of interest, 434. 

Hitnirji: Jam, 135. 

Hansr^ : commandant of M^ndvl (1801), Id 1> 152, 

153. 
Hipa : state, 427- 
Harbours: 117. 
H'ithmiti : river, 357. 
Herdsmen : C. 77 Si ; P. 2<>0 ; M. K. 866. 
Hills : 0. 8-9 ; P. 282 ; M, K. 356. 
History; C. Legends, Early notices <325 B.C.* 

t^\ A. p.) 129; Kithis, Arabs i71 1 - 1020). 131 ; 

Samma and Begada conqueat (1320-1472), 132, 

135 ; the Cutcb Rios U54S-1878), 135 177 ; 

P. 301-303 J M. K. Early Hindu, Musalmin, 

Mar^tba and British Periods ; Diatnrbancetf, 381- 

385. 
Holdings : aize of, p. 294 ; M. K. 370. 
Hospit als : C. 208 ; M. K. 31>6. 
Houses : nnmber of. C. 101 ; P> 292 ; M. K. 367. 
Hundia : bills of exchange, 1 10. 
Husain Uiyin; Patch Muhammad's sod (1813), 

155. 156, 157, 158. 
Hxisain 3h^ : & Sind ruler (1522 . 1544). 135. 



Hnsljandmen : C. 
M. K. 364, 371. 



69-70, 107. P. 289. 295 1 

I 

Fateh Muhammad's son (fSlS) 






IbriMm Miy4n 

155, 156. 157. 

Idar state ; aspect, rivers, hills, population, trade, 
398^399 ; hiatory, legends. Gehlot rulem (800 • 
970), Parihir mlert (1000-12001,400; RAth< 
(1250)^ Moftalmdn aupremacy (1300), siege of Idai 
il308]f, Aiimednagar fort built (1427), 401-403 
Idar takeo-, again taken by Musalmans (1514) 
recovered from them tl540), tributarj" to Akbarj 
403-404 ; taken by Murdd (1656), regained (1668' 
retaken by MnaalmAna. regained and retak 
(1679). regained (1718) ; Jodhpur chiefs (1731), 
Rehrar Rajputa (1742), 405-406 ; Mardtha ascen- 
dancy (1766); Idar family <lividcd (1790), enforc J 
tribute from' neighbouring chiefs (1800-1804)^ 
dispute about BAyad (1823-1833), British siip«r\i. 
•ion (1833). Akmednagarlapaea to Idar {1848), 
genealogical tree, 406-409 ; land tenures, juatiot, 
410-411; revenue, 392, 411 ; instructiou, health, 
412 ; town, hiatory. objects of interest, 434-437. 

Ijpura : state, 429. 

Ilol : state, 421. 

Imports : aee Trada. 

Incense: 21. 

Infanticide: 0. 64, 134, 184-187 ; P. 309 ; M. 
391. 

Initmction: sUtiatics of, a 205-206 ; P. 313-3141 
M. K. 304-395. 

Inanrance 1 122. 

Interest: cm 

Interest -- places 

M. K. 430 442. 
Investments: forms 

373. 
Iron: 19. 
Ironware: 124. 
Irrigation: 369. 
Islands : 13-14. 



P. 297 
of, C. 



; M, K. 374. 

210 253 : P, 



339-351 \ 



of, C. Wi^i P. 297; M. 



Jiiej43 : s Eajput dan, 57-65, 134. 

Jddeja Court : 188-303. 

Ji^riis : caate of, 82. 

Jah^ngir: 136. 

Jans : C. 188 ; P. 308 ; M. K, 391. 411. 

Jaklliu : place of interest, 223-224. 

Jdra : place of interest. 144. 224. 

Jisor: hill, 281, 2S2L 

Jat : » >f usalmin aub-diviaion, 97, 

Jayshikliri : King of PanchAaar, 345. 

Jerb^ ■ borsc disease, 209, 

Jerbith; a cattle disease, 396. 

Jesar and Turi : »tory of. 212-213. 




Jetpur : pla<3e of inten?ft» 437 

Jhilora : casU of« 4S» 51, 

Jh&brls: niler«, 3 is. 

Jhanda : meaning of, 45, note 4. 

Jivan Seth : minialer (1764). .143, 144, 

Jivit Khina : inaeet room^ 397. 

Juraa : place of interest, 224. 

JllStioe: C. Jurisdiction^ courts, civil tuiti, registra- 

tioQf police, crime, 1SM83 ; P. courts, civil luita, 

police, j&ilfl, inf&nticide, 306-309. 



Kadiwila : » Musalmin sect, 92. 

Xadoli:»tate, 42a. 

Kikar : ruined town, temple at, 342. 

Kalidn Katak : a city of Kanauj, 845. not* 2. 

Kamingars : abield paintera, 127. 

Kanbia : C, 69-70 ; P. 2Sy» 290, 292 ; M. £« Anjna 

and Ddngi, 364. 
Kandoi : a Vlnia sub-diyiaion, 52* 
Kandolia : a Br4hman aub-divi«ioti, 4S. 
Kiukrej : state, 28U 33L 
Einodar : place of interest, 342. 
K^phata : a Hindu religiout order, 65>8S> 
Kans^r^ft: copperBmithB. 7L 
KintM ships : (150 a.do 130. 
Kaathkot : 224, 225. 
Kdpdi : a Hindu religious orden 84-85. 
Karid : a VAuia tfub-diviaion^ 51. 

Karrndbdri : lake, 359. 

KirinatianB ^ Muaalmiu her«tica, 58 (aot«), 132 
{uott'K 134. 

Ki3alpura:Btate, 428. 

Kasera : temple at, 342, 

KaUriya: place of interest, 225-226. 

Kdtbis: tribe of, 131, 133, 

Kitliodiis I village servants, 101, 102. 

Katosan: Btat©, 421. 

Katra : *n insect, 295. 

K&TdUUlier : & groat mangrove tree, 224. 

Kiyasths : caste of, 48. 

Ker : A Musalmin aub- division, JOOl 

£era : pUco of interest, 22fi. 

Kerdkot Fort : 133. 

Khadil : Atate, 419. 

Khadir : island, 13, 227 

Khiri : riven 357. 

Khirvis : a*il*>rs, 81. 

Khatri : a Musalmibi aub-di vision, 94, 

£hay&S : liereditAr>' servants : C. 76-77 ; P. 290 ; 

M. K, 365. 
Khivda : place of interest, 227-228. 
KhedbraJuna ; place of pilgi-image ; temple at, 437* 
Xheridi Surmal t * Bhil teacber, 366. 

Xlier&v&da : state. 426. 

KMUi: Ala^ud-din (1295 - 1315), 133. 



KbojAfi : s MusalmAn sect, 91-92. 
Khokra : place of inter^t, 228. 
Khombhdtris: Muaalmin dyera, 126. 
Khosis : marauders, C. 150, 159, 163. 164^ 

P, 302, 303. 341. 
Kolis : caste of, C. 70 ; P. 289, 290, 292 ; MR. 36i" 
Koli Thikardis * aee ThAkardia. 
Kora : placo of interest, ^3S, 
Kori : a coin, 1 1 L 

Kori : eastern mouth of the Indui, 9, 10» li&. 
Kotii : place of interest, 228-229. 
Koteahvar : place of interest, 229*231* 
Kotbdra: place of interest, 231, 232. 
Ksbatris : caste of, 4S-t9, 
Ktimirika : »ee Sarasvati. 
KumbarEa: temple at, 438. 
Kumbhirs : potter*, 73. 94. 

Labouring Classes : 82 ; P. 290 ; M. K. 

Ladhubha : RAo's aon, 156461. 

L4kadiya : pl»ce of interest, 232. 

Lakes :C, ii ; M. K.357. 

Likha:a$ind chief, 132. 

Ldkba Jideja: (1350.1365), 134. 

Likha Phulini: (1320 - 1340), 133. 

Lakhpat : town and fort of, 2,142. 14S, 150. Mi 

152, 165, 232. 
Lakhmidis : mimster (1815), 157, 164. 
Land tenures: C. 178-180-, P, 3<H*305 ; M. K. 381f 
Laather : workers in. C. 82 ; P, 291; M. K. 367. 
Libraries : C. 20G ; P. 314 ; M, K, 395. 
Light-houses: 117,243. 
Likhi:Btat4i,427. 
Limbhoi : place of interest, 438, 

Limestone : 2S5. 

Local Funds : 393. 

Locnats : C. 173. 175 ; P. 296 ; M. K. 371. 

Lohinis : casto of, C. 54-56 ; P. 289. 

Loti : place of interest, 342. 

Luhirs ; blackanuths, 72. 

H. 

MacMnrdo's Jlission: IH 156, 167, 159, U 
Madh : place of interest, Kipdis' iempUib] 

233-234 
Itagodi : state. 422 ; place of interest, 438. 
Magona : state. 428. 
Mijam : river, 357. 

MAk : or the dewy land, 76. note 2, 106. 
ICakv^ina: & Rajput clan. 419. 
ICalcolm : Sir J, 166, Minute cm Outfih, Af 

C. 265-277- 
Males : proportion of, in populatioo, C 41 ; P* 1 

M. K. 363. 
M4Ub : gardeners, 70. 
MAlpnr : lUte, 417. 
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Kanii : it Sind chief, lOO* 132, 223. 

Hauiirs : bracelet makers, 127. 

Manjal i place of interest, 23J-237. 

Mindvi : a town and fort, 151, 152. 163, 157, WB, 

159, 237-244. 
II inia ; Stat? and town, 4I7» 433, 
MuiufinuTea: a 122-128 ; f. 300; M. KL 378. 
Miimre : 293. 

Mirkjta; P. 300 ; M. K. 379. 
Masoas : 73, 125. 
Hitdl : chief, 76, note 3. 
Mq : casto of, S3. 

Hsaus of communicatiou : lee Eo«dfl. 

tfaasurea : a^ Weights and Meaiuret. 

M9ghv4l3 : caste of, 82, 83, 128, 

Hshiairiyyah : a Mu^almin sect, 291, 318. 

Mdinadpar : »tate, 42$. 

Hejnans ; t^ Muealmin tecti 93-94. 

Menander: (142-124 bc), 129. 

Mercantile classes: seeTraden. 

Maaliri : a Vjinia division, 50, 51. 

Maaliva: river, 357. 

Hi&ILa; a Musalmin iub-di vision, 93, 138, 148. 

Migration : 0. 102-103 ; P. 292 ; M. K. 368- 

MUdew:371. 

Millet : how grown, 105-106 ; P. 294 ; M.K. 371. 

Millstones : 22. 

Minerals : C. 19-22 ; P. 285 ; M, K. 360. 

Mirza : R^'b title, 142. 

Moshifl : ahoemakers. 82 ; P. 291 ; M. K. 367. 

Mod r a Sind chief, 132, 223, 

Mod : a branch of Samma Rajputs, 66« 

Modh : caste of, 45» 50. 

Mojlial : a Masalmiln aub-di vision, 90. 

Mo^hal Expeditions: (1718. I730), 138-139. 

Mohanpur : »tat«, 418. 

Mohar ; river, 357. 

Momnia : MusalmAn converts, 9091. 

Money lenders : see Capitalists. 

Mo r gad : phwe of interest, 244. 

Mori t ruins at, 439. 

Morkhai : toll money, 292 (not«> ; M. K. 390. 

Morvi : 135. 

Morvada: state, 281, 338. 

Mota Kotama : state, 429. 

Mozani Bag : (1718), 133. 

Mndgals : a tribe, 129, note 4. 

Muhammad TiigMik : (1325 - 1351), 134. 
Mulberry : 295. 

Mundrartown and fort, 137, 138, 140, 147, 148, 
150, 157, 158, 244-245. 

Munj fibre : 295. 
Mnnjpnr ; place of interest, 343. 
Mnsalniins i C. number, occupation, and oondi- 
lion, 88-100 ; P 291 ; M. K. 367. 




Mnzaflfar Sh^ : (1390 ^ 1411>, 135. 

Nigars : a Brdhman sub-division, 45. 
Nigli : cultivation of, 106. 
Naliya : place of interest, 245, 
Kandv4n&3 : a Bn^hman sub- division, 47. 
Kdrdyansar : place of interest, 246-248, 
NaroUs : caste of, 239. 
Navinagar : town, 136. 
Nelir : place of interest, 343. 

Kh&goris: caste of, 51. 
O- 

Ods : caste of, 82. 

Oiambari : a tribe, 130. 

Offences : C, 183 ; ILK. 389, 391. 

Oil-pressing : 127. 

Oil-seeds : cultivation of, C. 106 ; M. K, 371* 

OaV^Lls ; a VAnia sub'di vision, 62-53. 

P 
Pacbham: island, 13, 165, 248. 
Pagis ; trackers, 308. 
P4laj : fitate, 429. 
Pdlanpnr : atate, area, boundaries, aspect, climate,' 

rivers, 317; history, genealogical tree, 318-324; 

town, history, population, temples, 343-344, 
PdlivM : a BriLhinan sub-divisiun, 47. 
PancMsar : place of interest, 345. 
P4njr4pol : animal home, 396. 
Pantyis: messengers, 101, 102. 
Parajia : a Brdhman sub-division, 45, 
P&ridliis : caste of, 83. 
Pirais : 100. 
P&rthians : the Parada of Sanskrit writers, 12f, 

note 4. 
Pdtgad : ^e VAgham ChjivdAgad. 
Pathin : a Muaalmdn sub division, 90. 
Pitni Sonis : caate of, 71. 
Pdvargad: Kithi head- quarters about the 8tl 

century, 131. 

Personal Servants : C. 76-77 ; P, 200 j M.K.365 
PestQence: C 207 ; R 315. 
Pethipur : state, 420 ; town, 439, 
PMtola : a camel disease, 209. 

Physical features ; w>e Aspect. 

Pirs : Musalm4n Saints. D&wal Shdh, 89 ; Sadr 
ud-din, 90, 92, 227 ; Aliyiji, 328, Lajtadia, 23Je 
Kara Kdsim, 249. 

Pippar : place of interest, 248. 

Plants: 23 28. 

Plough of La.nd : aizo of, P. 293 ; M. K. 369. 

Pokama l a Br4hman sub-division, 44, 

Pol: state, 412. 

Police : C. 182» 183 j P. 308 ; M.K. 390. 

Polishing; 126. 
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Ponds : 357, S58. 

Population : C. origin, appesranee, Ungmge, food, 
drQ<»s, religion, ceniua estimates, 1821, 1830, 1835, 
1862, and 1872, 38-40 ; sub-divisiona, sex, age» 
40-42; occupation, race, 43-100; town and 
country population, 100, 101 ; people able to read 
and write, 20<i ; P. census of 1867 and 1872, race, 
289*2t»l ; town and country population, 292 j 
M. K. cenaua of 1854 and 1872, races, 363^3(57, 
village population, 368. 

Posilia : templea at, 439. 

Pr^ntrel : place of intereet, 439. 

Prempur: state, 42e. 

Prices :C. in, 112 • p. 297; M. BL S75, 

PachhiiccM, 311, 312. 

Palses : C. cultivation of, 100 J F, 294 J M. K. 371 

Ptmadra : atate, 419 ; place of interest 439, 

Ponja : minister (1741), 141. 142. 143, 144, 145. 

Punvarinog^ad : see Manjal 

Para aivaai ; a Cutch mler (1340* 1350), 133, 

I B. 

Bal>iris : berdamen, a 80 ; P. 287> 290, 
Eidbanpur: state; boundaries, area» clinjatc, 

rivers, history, genealogical tree, 325-328 ; town, 

history, trade, 3*5-347. 
Bahlm-ki-b&z&r : toim, HO, 103, 165, 
Biiki : shepherds, 3G6, 
Biimis : J^deja Musalmdins. 140. 
Rainfall r C, 18 j R 28t ; M. K. 353. 
Bitpur : place of interest, 248, 
Bijpnta : C\ 57-69 ; P 2S9 ; U K, 364, 
Bijg^Or : a Brihman sub-diviaion, 43*44. 
Ba Kanoj : place of interest, 249. 
Bimldpotris : a Sodha Rajput subdivision, 67. 
Bamda : state, 426 ; place of interest, 439. 
Bdrnpura : state, 42». 
Bimaing: MaUm, 143, 216, 
Ban : area, boundaries, 1M2 j bed, islands^ 1344 ; 

routes, products, h-istory. 14^16, 
Banisan : sUte, 420. 
Binipura ; state, 429. 
Bint'slak6:357, 
BiniTunk Hill .282, 
Bi03: Bhdrmal I, 136; Bhdnnal IT,. 156-162; 

BhojrAj, 137; Deaal I,, 137; Desal 11., 162; 

Godji L, 137; Godji 11., 143-146; Khcngdr L, 

135 ; KhcngArlL, 137 ; KhengArllL, 172 ; Ukha 

or Lakhpatji, 140 142; PrAgmalji I„ 137; 

Prlgmalji II-, 172 ; Prithirdj. 149 151 ; EAyadhan 

L, 137. 138 ; RAyadhan It, 147-149, 162155 ; 

TamAchi. 137. 
B4par: 2, 135. 138, 140, 147* 
BataBi7adlian:i34, 

Bav : place of interest, 249, 
Rival : J^ 135, 136. 



Rivaliis : tee Jigariia 

Relivar : sub-division and caste, UB, 418 {notm), 

Beligioufl beggars : C. 83 88 ; P,29l ; M, IL : 

Best-bouses: 114. 

Bevenue and £xpenditxire t 204 ; P, 31041 

M. K. 392-393. 
Bice : cultivation of, P, 294 ; M. K- 370. 
Bivers; C, 9 ; P. 283 ; M. K. 356, 
Boad8:C. lU; P. 299; M, K. 377. 
Bobar : place of interest, 250. 
Bnkmivati : river, 127. 

Bup&l: state, 424. 

Bupshi Sba: minister (1750), 141, 142. 

S. 

Sibar K^tha : sub-division, 355. 
Sibarmati : river, 356 
S&^bora : a Brlhman sub-division, 46. 
S&ira : A town, 439. 

Sihs: Kings of Saurisbtra (140-380 JUD.h l^* 
Sal&ts : masons, 73, 
Salt: 21. 

Sami : town. 300, S47. 
Sdmldji: place of interest, 440. 
Samina : conquest of Catch (1320)» 132. 
Sainma : a Musaiman aub-division, 93. 
Sin^llirs : pirates, 69, 95-97. 
Sinlbin : place of interest, 131 , note 5. 144, 2S6.1 
SaTik33hvar : fair at, 300 ; temples at» 347. 
Sintalpur; state. 2Sl. 332. 
Sirasrat: a Brlhman sub division, 43. 
Siraavati : river, P. 283 ; M. K. 356, 
SirbuUni Kbin: Viceroy (17-25). 139. 
SltUimba: atate, 423 ; inscription at the town < 
442. 

Satlisan : state, 425. 

Scarcity; years o^ C. 107400; P, S95i M. 

371. 

S:h00h: number of, 0. 205 ; P. 313 ; M. K. SH. 
Scythians: settlement in Catch of, and defo 

by Vikram. (iS B.C.), 129. 

Sea and Land Trade: n7'i2L 

Seasons: 104; (18i>0-1877), 173-177. 
Sbalkb ; a ^f usalmin sub-division. 89. 
SbOTak : a Hrlhman sub-division, 47* 
Sbield-makin* and Painting : 127. 

Sbikirpur : place of interest^ 250, 

Shipping: U4417. 

Shoemoking: 128. 

Bidi Merich : governor (1780)« 147, I4a 

Sikra : remains at, 250-251. 

Silk weaving; 126. 
Sindhdilake: 1^ 
Sindinyasiona: 143-146, 1611 
Singbar : a Sind prince, 132. 



ShxdTraka : c&at« of, 52 S^, 

Shrimilis : caste of, 46, 5Z 

Sipu: river. 283. 

Slave trade : 169, note a 

Soiha: a Rajput clan, 66-^7. 

Soil : varieties of, P. 293 ; M. K. 3 W. 

Solanki l a Gujarat Rajput dan, 69. 

Sompoia : & Braimiaii sub-divuiion, 4S» 

Sonis: goldsmiths, 51, 70. 

Sorathia : a Vlnia a ub- division, 50, 

Stock I 370. 

Stones : C, 2-2 ; P, 285 ; M. K, 3(J0, 

Stiira ; coolu and baggart^ 230. 

Sub-divisions: C. 1. 2 ; P. 231 ; M. K. 355. 

Suddma : state, 422-423 ; temple and fair at the 

town of, 442. 
Sujarcana : cultivation of, a 107 ; P. 205 ; M. K. 

37 L 
Soi^dni : state, 2S1, 33$ ; place of interest, 318. 
Sakhtara or Soootra, 6S« note 3. 
8 urn da : a MuaalmAn sub-di vision, 99. 
Stirastrene : i'^- 
Siirbakri;biib, 282. 
Suthiiri: carpenters, 71-72. 
Syeds : a Mu^almin sub-division, SS<89. 

t T. 

Tijpuri: State. 427, 

Talc : 360, 
Taimm^: 128. 

TailT^Iia : f^^ira at, 251. 
Targ:il43 : players. 365. 
T£riB|^a : place of interest^ 442» 
Tq: 129, note 3, 251. 
Tejira : place of interest, 251. 
Tejpura : state, 428. 

Teiial : place of interest, 442. 

Temperature: C. 18; P> 284; M. K. 359. 

Tera : place of interest, 135, 13S» 144, 252. 

Tervdda t state, 281, 337. 

Thar^: state and town, 281. 303, 328-331, 348. 

Thikardds; petty chiefs, 289, 200. 

TUats : chiefs of Kera, 100. 

Timba : state, 428. 

Tobacco : cultivation of, 295. 

Trade: C. 117*121, 167 ; P, 299 j M. K. 377-380. 

Trade Guilds: C 122 ; M. K. 379. 

Traders : ^^-56, 117* note 2. 

Treaties with the Britiah Government : 153, 

■ 158, 164, 165, 168. 

" Trees : C. 23 ; F. 285 j M. K. 360. 

Tuna: plaoeof interest 151, 158, 211, 252. 

u. 

Umadi : state, 429. 
ITmardaki : river, 317* 



TJnad : 132. 

Unsettled tribes : 



P. 291 ; M. K, 366-367, 



Vaccination : statistics of, C. 20S-209; P. 3ie| 

M . K. 396. 
Vadigim : state. 425. 
Vadili : place of interest, 442, 
Vadhiir : place of interest, 349. 
Vd^ad:2, ].ll, 135, 138. 
Vi^hers : 97. 
Vijhris : 82. 

Vijham Cbivdajad : 252-253. 
VAjbcl : place of interest, 350. 
VAghela: a Rajput clan. SBSO, 132, 133, 135, ' 
Vaktipur : state, 427. 
V^landLs ; barbers, 76w 
VaUina : state. 423. 
Valtar : compensation, 390. 
V4ej4s : weavers, 74, 
Vamu : place of interest, 253. 
Varsoda : state, 420. 
Vdrihi : state, 2S1, 334-335. 
Visna : atato, 425. 
Vitrak: river, 357. 
Vdtrak KAntba : sub-division, $55. 

Vav : Btttte and to^ii, 281, 333-334, 350. 

Vav4nya:2ll. 

Vivia : caste of, 56. 

Viydds : caste of, 48, 50. 

Vad^ts : * Brahman sub-division, 47. 

VegUS ; see Bhansalis, 

Veris or ceases: C, 179; P. 311^12? M,K, 3S7- 

Vessels : see Shipping. 

Tillage communitieb : see Communities. 

Villages: C. lUO; P. 292; M. K. 367. 

Vir&wih: a town, 135, 142, 143, 163. 

Visroda: state, 428. 

Vil^An : place of interest, 253, 

Vira : place of interest, 253. 

Wages : C. Ill ; P. 297 ; M. K. 374. 

Water supply : C lU ; P. 283-284, 

Weights and HEeasures: C. 112.113 j P. 298^ 

M. K. 375. 

Wheat: cultivation of, C. 106 i p. 294; M^. 37€ 
Widow burning i 391. 
Wild Ass: 30-31. 

Wild animals : C, SO ; P. 288 ; M. K. 362. 
Writers : C. 48 49j P. 289 j M. K. 863, 



Yakshas: 133. note 7. 235, 236, note 1. 
Years of scarcity : see Scarcity, 
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